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PREFACE 


LO  insist  on  the  advantages  derived  from  Bio- 
graphy  would  be  equally  unnecessary  and  imperti- 
nent. Recent  Memoirs  may  not  indeed  possess  some 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  profound  study  and 
mature  investigation;  but  they  are  eminently  cal* 
culated  to  gratify  a  laudable  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
that  too,  before  curiosity  has  been  suffered  to  evapo- 
rate in  protracted  expectation.  By  their  means  a 
multitude  of  fugitive  and  contemporaneous  facts  may 
be  collected  and  embodied;  while  they  serve  to 
embalm  the  memory  of  those  good  and  great  men, 
deservedly  dear  to  their  friends  and  their  Country ! 

It  has  been  long  lamented,  that  a  Work,  com- 
posed fer  &e  express  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
reputation  of  our  illustrious  Countrymen,  should  ^till 
remain  a  desiderattan  in  English  Literature. 

Accordingly,  many  of  our  celebrated  Philosophers, 
Statesmen,  and  Warriors,  frequently  glide  away  from 
the  atfge  on  which  they  have  acted  such  conspicuous 
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PREFACE. 


LO  insist  on  the  advantages  derived  from  Bio- 
graphy would  be  equally  unnecessary  and  imperti*- 
nent.  Recent  Memoirs  may  not  indeed  possess  sontc 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  profound  study  and 
mature  investigation;  but  they  are  eminently  cal* 
culated  to  gratify  a  laudable  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
that  too,  before  curiosity  has  been  suffered  to  evapo- 
rate in  protracted  expectation.  By  their  means  a 
multitude  of  fugitive  and  contemporaneous  facts  may 
be  collected  and  embodied;  while  they  serve  to 
embalm  the  memory  of  those  good  and  great  men, 
deservedly  dear  to  their  friends  and  their  Country ! 

It  has  been  long  lamented,  that  a  Work,  com- 
posed for  &e  express  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
reputation  of  our  iUustrious  Countrymen^  should  still 
remain  a  desideratttm  in  English  Literature. 

Accordingly,  many  of  our  celebrated  Philosophers, 
Statesmen,  and  Warriors,  frequently  glide  away  from 
the  stage  on  which  they  have  acted  such  conspicuous 
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characters,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind ;  except 
in  publications  generally  destined  to  close  their  ephe- 
meral existence  with  the  day  in  which  they  appear. 
And  who,  in  the  present  age,  can  be  expected  to 
drudge  through  a  rapid  succession  of  periodical 
works  in  search  of  the  meagre  memorials  generally 
allotted  to  departed  excellence,  or  wait  in  patient 
expectation,  for  the  tardy  justice  of  a  ponderous 
Biographical  Dictionary  ? 

It  is  perhaps  from  the  want  of  a  contemporary 
asylum  of  this  kind,  that  our  nation  has  been  re- 
proached with  never  having  commemorated  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam,  as  a  philosopher ;  while  the  merits  and 
exploits  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest  Captain  of  his 
age,  are  only  to  be  found  imperfectly  interspersed  in 
the  mixed  details  of  general  history.  The  late  Mr. 
Cavendish,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  modern 
experimenters,  is  indebted  to  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion for  a  funeral  panegyric.  It  was  reserved  for 
strangers  to  detail  the  merits,  to  pronounce  the 
eulogy,  and  to  strew  flowers  over  the  tomb  of  this 
celebrated  man,  to  whose  original  discoveries  we  are, 
in  part,  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  very  air 
which  we  breathe. 

To  endeavour  to  wipe  away  this  charge  of  bio- 
graphical penury,  it  is  proposed  to  pubUsh  an  Annual 
Volume,  which,  without  neglecting  the  facts  scattered 
in  fugitive  and  miscellaneous  pu]:)Ucations,  shall  con- 
tain a  variety  of  original  documents,  remarks,  and 
illustrations.  In  fine,  while  here,  as  in  one  of  the 
temple  <^  antiquity,  celebrated  men^  in  the  language 
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of  our  great  national  bard^  may  at  length  find  "  a  locdi 
habitation  and  a  name ;''  neither  facts  nor  opinions 
shidl  ever  be  tinctured  or  distorted  by  the  petty 
enmities  of  private  life,  or  the  political  hostilities  of 
the  passing  day. 


The  Volume  now  presented  to  the  Public,  com- 
prehends ajieries  of  two  years. (1815  and  1816)  and 
contains  a  great  number  and  variety  of  Memoirs. 
Of  the  subjects  of  these,  some  were  celebrated  for 
their  talents ;  other  for  their  virtues ;  many  on  accoimt 
of  a  happy  union  of  both  ;  and  all  are  entitled  to 
notice,  attention,   and  commemoration. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  multitude  of  interesting  particulars.  Every  one 
must  be  highly  gratified  with  the  account  here 
afiforded  of  our  vegetable  treasures  in  the  East ;  and 
while  the  statesman,  the  merchant,  and  the  manu- 
facturer are  taught  to  contemplate  with  wonder  and 
delight,  the  immense  resources  possessed  by  us  in 
British  India,  the  lover  of  Botany  will  delight  in  the 
extension  of  his  favourite  science  to  the  most  distant 
regions  of  Asia. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan will  be  found  some  fine  specimens  of  English  elo- 
quence ;  as  well  as  some  eminent  instances  of  English 
spirit :  the  life  of  Dr.  Vincent,  late  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster would  liave  been  rendered  far  more  valuable^  k»d 
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i  O  insist  on  the  advantages  derived  from  Bio- 
graphy would  be  equally  unnecessary  and  imperti- 
nent. Recent  Memoirs  may  not  indeed  possess  soitfe 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  profound  study  and 
mature  investigation ;  but  they  are  eminently  cal* 
culated  to  gratify  a  laudable  spuit  of  inquiiy,  and 
that  too,  before  curiosity  has  been  suffered  to  evapo- 
rate in  protracted  expectation.  By  their  means  a 
multitude  of  fugitive  and  contemporaneous  facts  may 
be  collected  and  embodied;  while  they  serve  to 
embalm  the  memory  of  those  good  and  great  men^ 
deservedly  dear  to  their  friends  and  their  Country ! 

It  has  been  long  lamented,  that  a  Work,  com- 
posed for  the  express  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
reputation  of  our  illustrious  Countrymen^  should  ^till 
remain  a  deskleratum  in  English  Literature. 

• 
Accordingly,  many  of  our  celebrated  Philosophers^ 
Statesmen,  and  Warriors,  frequently  glide  away  from 
the  stage  on  which  they  have  acted  such  conspicuous 
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characters,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind;  exc^t 
in  publications  generally  destined  to  close  their  ephe- 
meral existence  with  the  day  in  which  they  appear. 
And  who,  in  the  present  age,  can  be  expected  to 
drudge  through  a  rapid  succession  of  periodical 
works  in  search  of  the  meagre  memorials  generally 
allotted  to  departed  excellence,  or  wait  in  patient 
expectation,  for  the  tardy  justice  of  a  ponderous 
Biographical  Dictionary  ? 

It  is  perhaps  from  the  want  of  a  contemporary 
asylum  of  this  kind,  that  our  nation  has  been  re- 
proached with  never  having  commemorated  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam,  as  a  philosopher ;  while  the  merits  and 
exploits  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest  Captain  of  his 
age,  are  only  to  be  found  imperfectly  interspersed  in 
the  mixed  details  of  general  history.  The  late  Mr. 
Cavendish,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  modern 
experimenters,  is  indebted  to  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion for  a  funeral  panegyric.  It  was  reserved  for 
strangers  to  detail  the  merits,  to  pronounce  the 
eulogy,  and  to  strew  flowers  over  the  tomb  of  this 
celebrated  man,  to  whose  original  discoveries  we  are, 
in  part,  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  very  air 
which  we  breathe. 

To  endeavour  to  wipe  away  this  charge  of  bio- 
graphical penury,  it  is  proposed  to  publish  an  Annual 
Volume,  which,  without  neglecting  the  facts  scattered 
in  fugitive  and  miscellaneous  pi4)lications,  shall  con- 
tain a  variety  of  original  documents,  remarks,  and 
illustrations.  In  fine,  while  here,  as  in  one  of  the 
temples  of  antiquity,  celebrated  men,  in  the  language 
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of  our  great  national  bard«  may  at  length  find  **  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name ;"  neither  facts  nor  opinions 
shi^  ever  be  tinctured  or  distorted  by  the  petty 
enmities  of  private  life,  or  the  political  hostilities  o£ 
the  passing  day. 


The  Volume  now  presented  to  the  Public,  com- 
prehends a  series  of  two  years  (1815  and  1816)  and 
contains  a  great  number  and  variety  of  Memoirs. 
Of  the  subjects  of  these,  some  were  celebrated  for 
their  talents ;  other  for  their  virtues ;  many  on  account 
of  a  happy  union  of  both  ;  and  all  are  entitled  to 
notice,  attention,   and  commemoration. 

ft 

• 

The  life  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  multitude  of  interesting  particulars.  Every  one 
must  be  highly  gratified  with  the  account  here 
afforded  of  our  vegetable  treasures  in  the  East ;  and 
while  the  statesman,  the  meirchant,  and  the  manu- 
facturer are  taught  to  contemplate  with  wonder  and 
delight,  the  immense  resources  possessed  by  us  in 
British  India,  the  lover  of  Botany  will  delight  in  the 
extension  of  his  favourite  science  to  the  most  distant 
r^ons  of  Asia. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan will  be  found  some  fine  specimens  of  English  elo- 
quence ;  as  well  as  some  eminent  instances  of  English 
spirit :  the  life  of  Dr.  Vincent,  late  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster would  liave  been  rendered  far  more  valuabltf  had 
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it  been  possible  to  have  inserted  his  interesting  corre- 
!^ndence  with  Dr.  Adam,  who  presided  for  many- 
years  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  present 
Volume. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge  is  intersper- 
sed with  a  number  of  authentic  anecdotes ;  among 
other  literary  curiosities,  it  comprehends  an  entire  ser- 
mon, composed  by  him  while  a  Welsh  judge ;  and 
concludes  with  some  singular  verses  found  among 
his  papers,  on  his  demise,  alluding  to  that  very  event. 

The  late  Earl  Stanhope  is  entitled  to  considera- 
tion, as  one  of  the  most  able  and  enlightened  philo- 
sophers of  the  present  age.  The  biographical  me- 
moir concerning  him  is  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  known  to  his  Lordship,  and  possessed  many 
opportunities  of  witnessing  his  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments. 

The  account  of  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  was  composed 
from  authentic  documents,  furnished  by  a  man  of 
rank  and  title,  who  loved  and  admired  that  celebrat- 
ed professor.  Annexed,  will  be  found  a  complete 
analysis  of  his  works. 

It  will  be  readily  discerned  that  the  life  of  Mr. 
Johnes,  M.  P.  for  Cardiganshire,  is  written  with  abi- 
lity }  but  it  may  not  be  altogether  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  has  enabled  the 
author  to  supply  a  variety  of  facts,  equally  original 
and  interesting.  This  admirable  article  unluckily 
anoved  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place. 


PB£FAC£.  IX 

A  few  interesting  additions  have  been  made  to 
English  biography,  in  the  life  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
by  some  designated  the  "  English  Cato/'  a  man  whose 
very  name,  indeed,  reflects  a  lustre  on  our  age  and 
nation.  A  memoir  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  usually 
called  the  "  Scottish  Marcellus,'*  was  prepared  by 
way  of  companion ;  but  it  is  unavoidably  delayed 
until  another  opportunity ;  as  are  also  the  lives  of 
Mr.  David  Williams,  founder  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
and  the  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Bart.,  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Young. 

Under  the  head  of  •*  Neglected  Biography,*'  will 
be  found  a  short  account  of  the  late  Ex-Empress  Jo- 
sephine, drawn  up  from  memoirs  furnished  by  a  friend 
of  her  first  husband,  who  had  known  this  lady  during 
the  space  of  thirty  years.  This  portion  of  the  work 
will  be  enlarged  on  a  future  occasion ;  and  the  bio- 
graphical index  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  rendered 
far  more  copious. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  preface  without  re- 
turning thanks  to  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart,  late  Go- 
vernor-general of  India,  for  his  valuable  and  interesting 
communications.  Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart. 
M.  P.,  notwithstanding  the  hurry  incident  to  public 
afiairs,  has,  on  one  occasion,  kindly  contributed  his 
literary  assistance.  The  Rev.  W.  Shepherd  has  also 
furnished  an  able  memoir ;  while  Mr.  Henderson  of 
Edinburgh  has  transmitted  a  variety  of  interesting 
papers,  to  which  recourse  will  be  had  at  a  future  op- 
portunity. 
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Nor  would  it  be  grateful  here  to  omit  that  the 
learned  Recorder  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  Hargrave,  K.  C.) 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  communicate  a  variety  of  ori- 
ginal letters,  which  are  interspersed  in  the  body  of 
the  work. 

The  publishers  have  been  at  great  pains  to  obtain 
silhouettes^  or  shades  of  the  principal  personages  v^faose 
lives  are  recorded  in  the  present  volume ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  novelty  will  not  prove  altogether  un- 
acceptable. 

As  the  present  work  is  intended  to  be  continued 
annually,  the  Editor  earnestly  solicits  the  assistance  of 
all  such  as  may  be  desirous  to  contribute  memoirs, 
papers,  or  documents  concerning  their  departed  rela- 
tions, connexions,  and  friends. 
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characters,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind;  exc^t 
in  publications  generally  destined  to  close  their  ephe- 
meral existence  with  the  day  in  which  they  appear. 
And  who,  in  the  present  age,  can  be  expected  to 
drudge  through  a  rapid  succession  of  periodical 
works  in  search  of  the  meagre  memorials  generally 
allotted  to  departed  excellence,  or  wait  in  patient 
expectation,  for  the  tardy  justice  of  a  ponderous 
Biographical  Dictionary  ? 

It  is  perhaps  from  the  want  of  a  contemporary 
asylum  of  this  kind,  that  our  nation  has  been  re- 
proached with  never  having  commemorated  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam,  as  a  philosopher ;  while  the  merits  and 
exploits  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest  Captain  of  his 
age,  are  only  to  be  found  imperfectly  interspersed  in 
the  mixed  details  of  general  history.  The  late  Mr. 
Cavendish,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  modem 
experimenters,  is  indebted  to  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion for  a  funeral  panegyric.  It  was  reserved  for 
strangers  to  detail  the  merits,  to  pronounce  the 
eulogy,  and  to  strew  flowers  over  the  tomb  of  this 
celebrated  man,  to  whose  original  discoveries  we  are, 
in  part,  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  very  air 
which  we  breathe. 

To  endeavour  to  wipe  away  this  charge  of  bio- 
graphical penury,  it  is  proposed  to  publish  an  Annual 
Volume,  which,  without  neglecting  the  facts  scattered 
in  fugitive  and  miscellaneous  pi4)Ucations,  shall  con- 
tain a  variety  of  original  documents,  remarks,  and 
illustrations.  In  fine,  while  here,  as  in  one  of  the 
templeis  of  antiquity,  celebrated  men,  in  the  language 
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characters,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind ;  except 
in  publications  generally  destined  to  close  their  ephe- 
meral existence  with  the  day  in  which  they  appear. 
And  who,  in  the  present  age,  can  be  expected  to 
drudge  through  a  rapid  succession  of  periodical 
works  in  search  of  the  meagre  memorials  generally 
allotted  to  departed  excellence,  or  wait  in  patient 
expectation,  for  the  tardy  justice  of  a  ponderous 
Biographical  Dictionary  ? 

It  is  perhaps  from  the  want  of  a  contemporary 
asylum  of  this  kind,  that  our  nation  has  been  re- 
proached  with  never  having  commemorated  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam,  as  a  philosopher ;  while  the  merits  and 
exploits  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest  Captain  of  his 
age,  are  only  to  be  found  imperfectly  interspersed  in 
the  mixed  details  of  general  history.  The  late  Mr. 
Cavendish,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  modern 
experimenters,  is  indebted  to  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion for  a  funeral  panegyric.  It  was  reserved  for 
strangers  to  detail  the  merits,  to  pronounce  the 
eulogy,  and  to  strew  flowers  over  the  tomb  of  this 
celebrated  man,  to  whose  original  discoveries  we  are, 
in  part,  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  very  air 
which  we  breathe. 

To  endeavour  to  wipe  away  this  charge  of  bio- 
graphical penury,  it  is  proposed  to  publish  an  Annual 
Volume,  which,  without  neglecting  the  facts  scattered 
in  fugitive  and  miscellaneous  pi4)Ucations,  shall  con- 
tain a  variety  of  original  documents,  remarks,  and 
illustrations.  In  fine,  while  here,  as  in  one  of  the 
templeis  of  antiquity,  celebrated  men,  in  the  language 
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[  IVitk  an  account  of  his  tf'oris  and  Con-espondence-l 

X  HE  elemenU  of  botany  are  at  cAA.  as  the  creation.  The 
T^gpbtUe  kingdom  abounds  with  a  rich  luxuriance,  and  an 
inunense  variety  of  productions,  which  captivate  at  first  sight 
bv  their  charming  faues>    their  graceful  foliage,  and  their 
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it  been  possiUe  to  have  inserted  his  interesting  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.  Adam,  who  presided  for  many- 
years  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  present 
Volume. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge  is  intersper- 
sed with  a  number  of  authentic  anecdotes ;  among 
other  literary  curiosities,  it  comprehends  an  entire  ser- 
mon, composed  by  him  while  a  Welsh  judge ;  and 
concludes  with  some  singular  verses  found  among 
his  papers,  on  his  demise,  alluding  to  that  very  event. 

The  late  Earl  Stanhope  is  entitled  to  considera- 
tion, as  one  of  the  most  able  and  enlightened  philo- 
sophers of  the  present  age.  The  biographical  me- 
moir  concerning  him  is  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  known  to  his  Lordship,  and  possessed  many 
opportunities  of  witnessing  his  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments. 

The  account  of  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  was  composed 
from  authentic  documents,  furnished  by  a  man  of 
rank  and  title,  who  loved  and  admired  that  celebrat- 
ed professor.  Annexed,  will  be  found  a  complete 
analysis  of  his  works. 

It  will  be  readily  discerned  that  the  life  of  Mr. 
Johnes,  M.  P.  for  Cardiganshire,  is  written  with  abi- 
lity ;  but  it  may  not  be  altogether  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  has  enabled  the 
author  to  supply  a  variety  of  facts,  equally  original 
and  interesting.  This  admirable  article  unluckily 
anoved  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place. 
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company  too,  known  only  in  Europe  by  a  few  paltry 
warehouses  in  Leadenhall  Street,  but  exercising  a  sovereign 
power  over  near  forty  millions  of  subjects  in  the  east,  has 
become  the  patron  of  botany.  Rising  above  the  sordid  details 
of  trade;  and  relinquishing  for  a  moment  all  the  splendid 
dreams  of  conquest,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  have  at  length 
beheld  one  establishment  at  least,  utterly  unconnected  with 
either  avarice  or  ambition.  • 

William  Roxburgh  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  in  North  Britain, 
was  bom  at  Underwood,  near  Lymington,  in  the  parish  of 
Craigie,  on  the  29th  June,  1 759.  His  early  years  passed  away 
rapidly,  amidst  the  romantic. .  scenery  that  seems  to  have 
inspired  the  Muse  o£  his  countryman  Robert  Burns,  and  con- 
ferred both  grace  and  energy  on  the  poetical  labours  of  an 
humble  ploughman.  The  happy  facility,  and  comparative 
ease,  with  which  knowledge  is  obtained  in  Scotland,  soon 
pointed  out  a  learned  profession  as  an  object  of  laudable 
ambition  to  his  parents.  He  was,  therefore,  educated 
expressly  for  this  object;  and  to  be  a  physician  was  the  aim 
and  end,  at  which  all  his  hopes,  and  all  his  endeavours  pointed* 
Accordingly,  notwithstanding  his  family  was  not  in  affluent 
circumstances,  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  complete 
his  studies,  after  having  exhausted  all  the  learning  of  one  of 
those  respectable  primary  schools  established  by  law  in  every 
parish  throughout  the  northern  parts  of  this  island.  While 
in  that  capital,  he  attended  the  classes  of  the  various  professors 
in  the  University;  and  paid  particular  attention  to  medicine, 
which  is  there  always  combined  with  pharmacy  and  surgery. 
At  this  period  of  his  life^  he  obtained  the  friendship  and 
patronage  of  Dr.  Boswell,  a  physician  of  some  eminence, 
doubtless  on  account  of  his  good  conduct  and  character ;  and 
if  we  are  not  misinformed,  he  resided  for  a  time  in  his  house. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  afterwards  became  his  correspondent,  and 
was  at  length  allied  by  marriage  to  his  &mily.  Such  is  the 
rapidity,  with  which  medical  men  are  produced  on  the  shores 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  that  we  find  Dr.  Roxburgh  acting  as  a 
surgeon,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  surgeon's  mate^  on  board  of  an 
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East  Indiaman,   at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  or   eig    e 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  had  made  two  voyages  to  the  I        bj 
the  time  he  was  twenty-one ;  for  about  that  period,  he      t 
€^  an  oifer  to  settle  at  Madras.     On  this  occasion,  a  pr<     lect 
was  suddenly  opened  to  him  of  high  medical  preferment ;       I 
had  he  been  actuated  by  motives  of  interest  alone,  long  b      t 
his  death,  he  might  have  attained  the  rank  of  physician-ge     il 
at  that  Presidency*     But  his  mind  had  been  always  occu] 
with  a  particular  pursuit,  the  gratification  of  which  was 
object  nearest  his  heart.     About  the  time  here  alluded  to,  t 
reputation  of  Linnaeus  was  in  full  bloom.     His  new  system, 
to  many  acknowledged  advantages,  superadded  that  of  novelty; 
and  the  mind  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  liad  been  deeply 
imbued  both  with  its  excellence  and  utility  while  a  sti:    « 
at  the  college  of  Edinburgh.     He  was  accordingly  ambii    »uf 
of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  illustrious   Swede ;       id 
sighed  for  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  same 
career.     He  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  correspondoice 
with  his  countryman  Sir  John  Pringle,  then.president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  whom  he  occasionally  transmitted  ^      ions 
curious  seeds,  and  other  productions  of  Asia  *.   As  the  c 
complaint  in  Europe  th«i  was,  that  in  consequence   erf  t 
length  of  the  passage^  and  the  exposure  to  heat  and  moisi 
these  were  generally  found  incapable  of  v^etation  on   iheir 
arrival,  he  contrived   a    new  vehicle  for  their  transmission. 
Instead  of  employing  paper  and  wooden  packages,  which  are 
pervious  to  every  variation  of  climate,  he  contrived  to  suspoid 
the  finer  specimens  in    a    mucilage  of  gum-arabic,    whidb 
hardened  around,  and  preserved  them  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection.    The  Mimosas  in  particular,  were  brought  to  England 

•  About  thU  period  tlso,  he  6rst  obsenred  the  afrlal  tides,  or  the  two  diurnal 
rbingt  and  fiOlings  of  the  barometer  in  low  latitudes,  the  existence  of  which  baa  bee^ 
amply  confirmed  by  other  meteorologists.  His  observations  on  this  subject  were 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  were  afterwards  printed  in  the  Phitoaophical 
Transactions.  It  may  appear  surprising,  that  the  distinction  of  F.  R.  S.  waa  not 
Appended  to  his  name ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  his  friend  Sir  John  Pringle  about  this 
period  retired  to  hit  native  countirj  (Roxburgh^ire)  in  tfiigutt,  and  died  there  a  abort 
time  tfttrwarda^— £o. 
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in  a  state  of  soundness  never  before  witnessed.  He  had 
also  commenced  that  most  valuable  work,  entitled  ^<  De- 
scriptions and  drawings  of  Coromandel  Plants;"  when  an 
invitation  arrived  from  the  government  of  Bengal,  to  take 
charge  of  the  botanical  garden  lately  established  there. 

On  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  he  found  a  number  of  in- 
telligent men,  professing  principles  and  opinions  like  himself; 
and  anxious  above  all  things,  to  contribute  to  the  reputation 
of  the  Linnaean  school.  He  soon  formed  an  intimacy  with, 
and  became  the  particular  friend  and  associate  of  Koenig  *,  a 
celebrated  German  botanist,  whose  reputation  and  abilities 
had  obtained  for  him  a  kind,  and  even  munificent  reception 
in  the  east.  Warren  Hastings  was  at  this  period  governor* 
general ;  and  although  his  misconduct  in  that  high  office,  after- 
wards produced  a  parliamentary  impeachment  in  England; 
yet  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  emulated  Lorenzo  de  Medicis 
in  a  taste  for  letters,  and  the  generous  patronage  of  men  of 
science.  Under  his  auspices,  ■  the  Asiatic  Society  was  founded 
in  Bengal,  and  Sir  William  Jon^s,  a  n^me  still  dear  to 
England,  became  the  first  president.. 

Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  was  also  one  of  the  original  members,  soon 
became  a  contributor;  and  bis  description  and  figures  of  the  lacca 
insect  {Chermes  Lacca  Lin,)  written  and  communicated  in  1 780 
and  1 790  excited  much  attention,  as  not  only  connected  with  the 
progress  of  natural  history ;  but  with  manufactures  and  com-* 
merce  also.  He  then  first  hinted,  merely  as  a  conjecture,  that 
the  colouring  matter,  whence  this  insect  derives  all  its  value  in 
commerce,  might  he    separated  from  it  when  the  tint  is 

*  Tliis  celebrtted  botanist  (Dr.  Koenig),  who  appetn  to  have  died  in  1 783.,  was-  a  man 
of  dittinguished  talents.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Patrick  Roasel,  dated 
September  8th  of  tbac  jear,  expresses  himself  thus :  <<  Dr.  Keenig's  low  will.be  severely 
felt,  he  was  a  valuable  man,  with  as  much  simplicity  as  Nature  herself,  whose  works 
he  studied.  Do  you  know  when  his  books  are  to  be  disposed  of?  1  should  like  to 
purdiase  his  «  Linnaeus."  Life  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  4th  Ed.  p.  S64. 

In  another  passage,  he  congratulates  his  correspondent  on  the  completion  of  hu  two 
works ;  <<  but  I  exhort  you,"  added  he  <*  to  publish  them.  Think  how  much  fane 
Kcenig  lost  by  delaying  his  publicatwns.  God  knows,  whether  any  use  honourable  ta 
his  memory,  will  be  made  of  hb  mniiscripts."    1786. 
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1.  A  dr>iiig  oU,  enncted  by  ioduoa,  frpm  ti»  (Htarfltm 
li/tn,  vhiiii  grawi  abtindnnilj  in  Oiil^gong,  and  u 
iHnl  diicfly  ta  leiiatiiii;: 

.1.  Vbipiablr  culMtuiott,  oomaJiring  the  taiBiii^  md  atiin- 

4.  About  iO  nrw  *ub<UUUa  fur  fUx  aod  hemp ; 

5.  The    coano    uUu    *puii  bj-  ibn  *-Ud  ToH«h,  and  do> 
pipuntcd    Bcmula  Motntr  the  \aiti^  tiT  wlud)  u  M  *oft  a* 

I  wont  aod  iocredibl;  durable  ; 
And  bxhlj.  Tbr  mj  fine,  delicate,  ^Ikjr«oc4,  ibe  produce 
iht  two  treei  Bombox  Pfntamlria,  and  HcptajJttfta^  wblA 

Itttmnhucly  aAvr  litift  period,  Dr.  R.  Irfi  BengMl,  mmA  no 
lui  anival  in  Et^tiond,  made  choice,  diuiug  uxne  tinw^  of  the 
TiQagr  of  Chdaot,  lor  bii  readence.  Id  1B05-6^  wc  fiad 
Jiim  cuouutuiicuing  uiother  papa*  u>  the  SocietT  or  Att*,  so 
the  cukure,  properties  &c.  of  bmip ;  «  sutqitKl  beooow  ttflJ 
MOM  impartant  tbm  ero',  in  comeqtxnce  of  dw  mwerlaiaqr 
of  oar  politk^  Vid  cutoBQaal  rdsiianft  whh  RttMb.  Afto- 
mting  bn  n>tl*e  courun-,  uwL  (stdccvMiniig  (o  abUia  woe 
nJicTfoT  ui  exhxiuud  cMuiiiutum,  be  nOinwl  Dnse  won  to 
BeDg^  In  1S07,  «e  fiud  itim  rene«in|E  bu  curr 
,«ilK  the  Society  of  Aru,  ihnx^  the  iwdimp  of  Or.  Tajior, 
.IIm  n«w  wovtaiy,  rriatmr  to  the  extract  of  the  Gsab,  oc 
.7*4paMt  pnpand  fraio  the  frn^ g^  tbc  Pli  iijjiik  fll^gpii—i 

1c  tdio  traoanttlwd  s  t^Ktaiactt'^  the  pbnt  cafiad  CU«n% 


He 


bv  ihp  M«^n 


irsi-   of  thr   next  tfat, 
.itioat  n48li«(-  *>  thf  fc^  of  the'  f'nitna  /b> 

i.Iuti   nil    th---    tlttij.cii    |>avrr   of  i 

■  ^ILed  ff  OS 

dh   ui  acoouot  Of  a  aev 

*ith  the  ipode  «f  maait^ 

Imcc^  tha  SodMj  widi 

^  is  lai^ 
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a  description  of  this  most  valuable  tree,  were  sent  to  the  dircc-^ 
tors,  under  the  name  of  Sangtierus  Runipkn" 

In  the  next  communication,  dated  "  Calcutta,  February  27, 
1801,"  the  doctor  recommends  the  Sun  of  the  Hindoos,  which  is 
the  prepared  fibres  of  the  bark  of  a  well  known  Indian  plant, 
the  Crotalaria  Juncia  of  Linnaeus,  as  the  most  promising  sub- 
stitute for  Russian  hemp.  He  compares  cordage  ^^  to  the  sinews 
and  muscles  of  a  ship,"  in  a  paper  of  observations  subjoined;  and 
descants  on  the  hnmense  service  of  the  best  kinds  of  hemp, 
or  best  substitutes  in  lieu  of  it,  to  the  mariner,  as  well  as  its 
advantages  to  the  coiiimorcc,  and  defence  of  the  nation.  It 
appears  also,  from  the  same  letter,  that  the  idea  of  tanning 
nets  and  ropes,  is  as  familiar  to  the  fishermen  of  Asia,  as  to 
those  of  Europe ;  and  he  here  carefully  exhibits  the  result 
of  a  variety  of  comparative  estimates  of  the  strength  — 

1.  Of  English  hemp ; 

2.  Of  Canabis; 

3.  Of  Coir,  or  the  fibres  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa  nut ; 

4.  Of  Ejoo,  SangiierHS  Rumphii,  &c.  &c. 

He  finds  that  by  simply  stretching  the  native  hemp,  much 
additional  strength  is  obtained. 

In  1805,  Dv.  Roxburgh  was  gratified  with  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  &c.  on  account  of  his 
valuable  commmiications,  relative  to  East  India  productions. 
In  June  1804,  he  had  transmitted  to  their  house  in  the 
Adelphi,  a  quantity  of  the  dry,  full-grown  legumes,  of  Jfef/- 
mosa  Arabica^  (See  Coromandel  Plants,  Vol.  II.  No.  149.)  as 
a  substitute  for  Aleppo  galls.  Upon  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
which  produces  the  yellow  Myrobolans,  he  found  an  insect 
replete  with  a  bright  yellow  juice,  which  stains  paper  of  n  very 
deep,  and  rich  yellow  colour.  If  these  could  be  collected  in 
sufficient  quantities,  he  was  inclined  to  think  "  that  they 
might  prove  as  valuable  a  yellow  dye,  as  the  cochineal  is  a  red." 
He  also  recommends  to  the  notice  of  the  Society, 
1.  Certain  resins,  commonly  called  Dammer^  which  when 
boiled  up  with  oil,  are  used  instead  of  pitch  in  the  marine 
yards  of  India ; 
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%  A  drying  oil,  extracted  by  incision,  from  the  Ohoxylon 
Balsamiferaj  which  grows  abundantly  in  Chittagong,  and  is 
used  chiefly  in  painting ; 

3.  Vegetable  substances,  containing  the  tanning  and  astrin-  y; 
gent  principles. 

4.  About  20  new  substitutes  for  flax  and  hemp ; 

5.  The  coarse  silks  spun  by  the  wild  Tussah,  and  do- 
mesticated Berinda  worm,  the  latter  of  which  is  as  soft  as 
sliawl  wool,  and  incredibly  durable ; 

And  6thly.  The  very  fine,  delicate,  silky  wool,  the  produce 
of  the  two  trees  Bombax  Pentandiia^  and  Heptaphylla^  which 
might  answer  for  hat»  at  least. 

Immediately  after  this  period.  Dr.  R.  left  Bengal,  and  on 

his  arrival  in  England,  made  choice,  during  some  time,  of  the 

village  of  Chelsea,  for  his  residence.      In   1805-6,  we   find 

him  communicating  another  paper  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  on        '  ^ 

the  culture,  properties,  &c.  of  hemp ;  a  subject  become  still 

more  important  than  ever,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty 

of  our  political  and  commercial  relations  with  Russia.     After 

visiting  his  native  countr}',  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  some 

relief  for  an  exhausted  constitution,  he  returned  once  more  to  -* 

Bengal.     In  1 807,  we  find  him  renewing  his  correspondence 

with  the  Society  of  Arts,  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Taylor, 

the  new  secretarj*^,  relative  to  the  extract  of  the  Gaub,  or  v  ^ 

s  TanntJiy  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  the  Diospyros-GbUinosus. 

He  also  transmitted  a  specimen  of  the  plant  called  Cclosee, 

by  the  Malays.  )f 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  he  communicated  many  -^ 

valuable  observations  relative  to  the  resin  of  the  Valaia  hi- 

dictti  which  exhibits  all  the  electrical  power  of  amber;  and 

also  about  his   fever  powder,  the  Swietetiia  Febri/iiga;    the 

Caducay  galls ;  the  orange  dyeing  drug,  called  Wassimtaganday 

&c.  together  with  directions  "  for  growing  plants  at  sea." 

The  transactions  of  1810,  contain  an  account  of  a  new  ;.\ 

species  of  Nmum  Indigo,  together  with  the  mode  of  manu- 
facturing it.  In  1812,  the  doctor  favored  the  Society  with 
ob«ervation«  on  the  growth  of  the  Teak  free;  and  in  1813» 
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he  obtained  a  sea>nd  gold  medal  for  his  interesting    com- 
munications  on  the  growth  of  trees  in  India. 

During  his  residence  in  the  east  the  subject  of  these  memoirs 
was  indefatigable  in  his  researches,  discoveries,  and  commu- 
nications ;  while  the  garden  under  his  management  became  the 
scene  of  a  multitude  of  useful  experiments.  Attentive  to  every 
thing  around  him,  he  composed  several  dissertations  on  the 
Hindoo  method  of  cultivating  the  sugar  cane,  and  manufactur- 
ing the  juice.  These,  together  with  remarks  on  the  copper 
coins  of  the  northern  Circars,  have  been  since  pubhshed  in  the 
Oriental  Repertory,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Dalrymple.  He 
afterwards  added  an  account  of  the  Bengalee  and  Chinese 
practices^  of  extricating  the  saccharine  matter  from  the  sugar 
cane ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  at  great  pains  to  recom- 
mend the  abridgement  of  human  labour,  by  the  substitution  of 
the  plough  for  the  hoe  and  the  spade. 

That  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches  the  following 
little  anecdote  will  sufficiently  testify.  By  means  of  Colonel 
Hardwicke,  a  vegetable  butter  called  FuUeoa  or  FtiUevara^  by 
the  Hindoos,  was  discovered  to  be  the  produce  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  Almora  niountains.  No  sooner  was  this  fact,  relative 
to  an  article  used  for  various  economical  piu'poses  by  the  natives, 
disclosed  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  than  he  took  a  journey  thither, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  precise  tree,  and 
discovering  the  process  by  which  its  butter  was  procured.  It 
proved  to  be  a  new  species  of  Bassia^  nearly  allied  to  Parke's 
African  butter  tree,  a  description  and  figure  of  which  he  soon 
after  communicated  to  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches. 

In  the  course  of  his  assiduous  enquiries,  he  discovered  new 
substitutes  for  both  hemp  and  flax,  superior  to  those  already 
mentioned;  and  as  he  was  not  withheld  by  any  notions  of  false 
pride,  he  pointetl  out  the  Ejoo  of  the  Malays  as  admirably 
fitted  for  both  purposes.  Of  these,  cables  of  a  superior  kind  are 
manufactured  at  Ceylon,  and  so  strong  is  this  production,  that 
the  fishermen  make  their  hnes  of  single  fibres  joined  together. 
He  also  fooQd  that  the  noble  j)alm  already  alluded  to,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  ropes  and  lines,  sago  meal  and  palm  wine,  iumishes  a 

• 

most  useful  thatch  for  covering  the  habitations  of  the  natives. 

As  if  to  prove  how  serviceable  botany  may  be  rendered  to 
the  subsistence  of  mankind,  the  doctor  interested  himself 
greatly  during  the  dreadful  famine  which  occurred  in  several 
parts  of  India,  in  1791,  2,  and  3,  particularly  at  Masulipatam^ 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  periodical  rains,  and  which  re- 
duced the  population  of  the  northern  Circars  to  one  half  of  their 
inhabitants.  He  accordingly 'drew  up  and  transmitted  to  the 
government  of  Madras  a  variety  of  suggestion^  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  such  valuable  products,  as  might  supply  food  to  the 
natives,  when  the  rice  crop  fails,  and  thus  become  an  effectual 
substitute  for  granaries  %  which  were  not  found  in  all  cases  to 
correspond  with  the  beneficent  intentions  of  government. 

At  the  same  time  those  in  authority  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce the  bread-fruit  tree  from  the  Nicabar  islands,  and  also 
to  cultivate  that  species  which  produces  a  fruit  called  MeUore^ 
recommended  by  the  doctor  in  1793,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
production  infinitely  superior  to  the  bread-fruit.  Commerce 
and  the  arts  were  nearly  at  the  same  time  indebted  to  him 
for  the  discovery  of  plants,  which  yield  an  indigo  equal  in  point 
of  quality,  to  the  best  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  Indigqfera 
Tinctoria, 

The  three  wild  sorts  of  silk  worm,  viz.  Tasseh  (Phal.  Paplic. 
of  Lin.),  Arundi  (Phalana  Guth.  Lin.),  and  Maggadooty,  alsa 
described  and  figured  by  him,  furnish  the  natives  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  three  different  kinds  of  strong,  durable  silky 
all  of  which  are  highly  useful,  particularly  the  last,  which  is 
employed  in  the  &brication  of  various  course  silks. 

*  See  Vol.  XXXI.  of  the  Transactions  of  tha  Society  of  Arts,  Commerce,  and 
Manufactures.  Granaries  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  prove  useful,  hut  on  account  of 
the  humidity  in  Bengal  it  is  found  both  diiiioult  and  expensive  to  preserve  grain  in 
them.  Dr.  R.  recommends  when  the  paddy  (rice)  has  failed,  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  wheat  and  barley,  legumes,  grain,  and  roots.  Tlie  most  useful  articles  of  food  are 
peas,  motor-kindf  kecsari,  Lathyrus,  &c.  Of  tuberous  roots  the  potatoe  of  Europe, 
and  also  the  tweet  one,  are  mentioned  at  advantageous.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
this  learned  botanist  and  physiciaa  deciBs  those  who  eat  wheat,  a  far  superior  race  to  inch 
as  live  on  rice.— £o. 
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brightest ;  or,  in  other  words,  while  the  animal  is  still  alire^ 
or  at  least  recent.  This  idea  was  after\('ards  followed  up,  and 
the  liquid  in  question,  at  the  present  day,  forms  a  valuable 
branch  of  export  from  Calcutta  to  London,  under  the  name 
of  htcc-ldke.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  the  substitute  of 
cochineal  for  the  dyeing  of  scarlet. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Roxburgh  returned  to  Europe  in  1797, 
and  it  was  mo^t  likely  at  this  period  that  he  married  his  first 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  several  children ;  and  also  obtained  his 
degree.  During  his  occasional  residence  in  London,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  secretary  to  the 
society  for  the  promotion  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce. On  his  return  to  Bengal,  in  October  1799,  he  com- 
menced a  most  interesting  correspondence  with  that  gentle- 
man, w'hich,  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  obtained  for  him 
not  only  the  thanks,  but  repeated  proofs  of  the  gratitude  and 
munificence  of  this  most  useful  association  of  liberal,  enlight- 
ened, and  patriotic  men. 

His  first  letter,  was  at  that  precise  period,  peculiarly  im- 
portant, as  some  of  the  northern  nations  had  been  intimidated 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  hesitate  about  supplying  our  arsenals  with 
naval  stores.  In  short,  Bonaparte  had  formed  a  new  armed  neu- 
trality, similar  to  that  which,  during  the  American  war,  w^as 
created  by  the  jealousy  of  Catherine  II.  and  her  allies;  the  no- 
minal object  of  which  was,  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  while  the  true 
and  real  one  was  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  ocean.  From  this  moment  the  fleets  and  commerce  of 
England  became,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  other  na- 
tions; and  to  obviate  so  great  an  evil,  it  was  nedessaryto  ascertain 
how  far  our  wants  could  be  supplied,  by  recurring  to  the  indi- 
genous productions  of  our  colonics  and  settlements  abroad*  • 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Roxburgh  on  the  resumption  of  his  charge 
at  Calcutta,  with  all  the  above  objects  in  his  view,  immediately 

*  It  appears  by  t  letter  from  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  while  Governor-General  of 
Bengal,  tliat  European  hemp  had  encreased  in  price  since  1792,  from  23l.  lOs.  to  6ll. 
per  ton ;  and  that  the  annual  supply  of  Great  Briuiu  might  be  estimated  at  from  25 
to  30^000  tons. 
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transmitted  a  variety  of  interesting  communications,  relative 
to  the  culture,  properties,  and  comparative  strength  of  hemp 
and  other  vegetable  fibres,  the  growth  of  the  East  Indies. 

"  I  was  rather  surprised  on  my  return  to  Bengal,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  to  find  the  Directors  had  sent  out  a  person,  (Mr. 
Sinclair,)  to  establish  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  a  thing  I  had 
begun  sometime  before.  Even  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  had  made  a  most  important  trial, 
the  success  of  which  was  laid  before  that  government,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors :  and  again  in  Ben- 
gal, since  my  appointment  to  the  station  I  now  hold.  Mr. 
Sinclah*  is  dead,  and  the  experiment  is  still  carried  on  in  a 
most  expensive  manner ;  whereas  it  could  be  continued  where 
it  was  first  begun,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  at  no  expence,  and 
with  more  prospect  of  success."  He  then  proceeds  to  state, 
that  80  pounds  weight  only  had  been  procured  in  the  way  just 
alluded  to,  and  that  at  the  enormous  charge  of  from  ]  0,000  to 
20,000  rupees !  Instead  of  these  costly  experiments,  which 
contribute  to  check  improvements  of  all  kinds,  he  recommends 
small  premiums  to  be  offered  to  the  natives,  acc^ompanied  by 
honorary  rewards  to  such  Europeans  as  may -be  inclined  to 
cultivate  this  valuable  article,  after  an  example  had  been  once 
set  on  a  small  and  economical  scale. 

**  Another  object  of  more  national  importance,  which  I 
recommended  to  this  government,  before  I  went  to  the  Cape, 
was  the  growth  of  one  of  the  most  noble  of  the  Palms,  the 
Arr&w^  mentioned  in  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  77, 
and  said  to  yield  at  an  early  age,  (from  five  to  seven  years), 
fibres  ready  prepared  by  nature,  being  flexible,  strong,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  durable,  and  the  most  convenient  for 
cables,  and  cordage  of  all  kinds,  that  can  be  desired.  It  also 
yields  great  abundance  of  palm  wine,  which  may  he  con- 
verted into  sugar,  or  ardent  spirits ;  and  when  the.txee  is  old, 
its  pith  is  .the  basis  of  the  Sago  we  so  much  value.  I  have 
distributed  many  hundred  plants  (about  100,000  have  been 
reared  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  since  the  date  of  this  letter), 
besides  many  thousand  seeds  in  the  ground.    Drawings  and 
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a  description  of  this  most  valuable  tree,  were  sent  to  the  direc* 
tors,  under  the  name  of  Sanguenis  RumphiiJ* 

In  the  next  communication,  dated  "  Calcutta,  February  27, 
1801,"  the  doctor  recommends  the  Sun  of  the  Hindoos,  which  is 
the  prepared  fibres  of  the  bark  of  a  well  known  Indian  plant, 
the  Crotalaria  Juncia  of  Linnseus,  as  the  most  promising  sub* 
stitute  for  Russian  hemp.  He  compares  cordage  ^^  to  the  sinews 
and  muscles  of  a  ship,"  in  a  paper  of  observations  subjoined;  and 
descants  on  the  immense  service  of  the  best  kinds  of  hemp, 
or  best  substitutes  in  lieu  of  it,  to  the  mariner,  as  well  as  itft 
advantages  to  the  commerce,  and  defence  of  the  nation.  It 
appears  also,  from  the  same  letter,  that  the  idea  of  tanning 
nets  and  ropes,  is  as  familiar  to  the  fishermen  of  Asia,  as  to 
those  of  Europe;  and  he  lierc  carefully  exhibits  the  result 
of  a  variety  of  comparative  estimates  of  the  strength  — 

1.  Of  English  hemp ; 

2.  Of  Canabis ; 

*5.  Of  Coir,  or  the  fibres  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa  nut ; 

4,  Of  Ejoo,  Sangiicrus  Rumphii^  "&c.  &c. 
He  finds  that  by  simply  stretching  the  native  hemp,  much 
additional  strength  is  obtained. 

In  1805,  Dr.  Roxburgh  was  gratified  with  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Society  ibr  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  &c.  on  account  of  his 
valuable  communications,  relative  to  East  India  productions. 
In  June  1804,  he  had  transmitted  to  their  house  in  the 
Adelphi,  a  quantity  of  the  dry,  full-grown  legumes,  of  Mi- 
mosa Arabica,  (See  Coromandel  Plants,  Vol.  II.  No.  ]i9.)  as 
a  substitute  for  Aleppo  galls.  Upon  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
which  produces  the  yellow  Myrobolans,  he  found  an  insect 
replete  with  a  bright  yellow  juice,  which  stains  paper  of  a  very 
deep,  and  rich  yellow  colour.  If  these  could  be  collected  in 
sufficient  quantities,  he  was  inclined  to  think  "  that  they 
might  prove  as  valuable  a  yellow  dye,  as  the  cochineal  is  a  red." 

He  also  recommends  to  the  notice  of  the  Society, 

1.  Certain  resins,  commonly  called  Danvncr,  which  when 
boiled  up  with  oil,  are  used  instead  of  pitch  in  the  marine 
yards  of  India ; 
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2.  A  drying  oil,  extracted  by  incision,  from  the  OUoxylon 
Balsamifeia^  which  grows  abundantly  in  Chittagong,  and  is 
used  chiefly  in  painting ; 

3.  Vegetable  substances,  containing  the  tanning  and  astrin- 
gent principles. 

4.  About  20  new  substitutes  for  flax  and  hemp ; 

5.  The  coarse  silks  spun  by  the  wild  Tussah,  and  do- 
mesticated Berinda  worm,  the  latter  of  which  is  as  soft  as 
shawl  wool,  and  incredibly  durable ; 

And  6thly.  The  very  fine,  delicate,  silky  wool,  the  produce 
of  the  two  trees  Bombax  Pentandria,  and  Heptaphylla^  which 
might  answer  for  hats  at  least. 

Immediately  after  this  period,  Dr.  R.  left   Bengal,  and  on 

his  arrival  in  England,  made  choice,  during  some  time,  of  the 

village  of  Chelsea,  for  his  residence.      In   1805-6,  we   find 

him  communicating  another  paper  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 

the  culture,  properties,  &c.  of  hemp ;  a  subject  become  still 

more  important  than  ever,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty 

of  our  political  and  commercial  relations  with  Russia.     After 

visiting  his  native  country,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  some 

relief  for  an  exhausted  constitution,  he  returned  once  more  to 

Bengal.     In  1 807,  we  find  him  renewing  his  correspondence 

with  the  Society  of  Arts,  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Taylor, 

the  new  secretary,  relative  to  the  extract  of  the  Gaub,  or 

^  Tannin^  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  the  Diospyros-Gkitinosus. 

He  also  transmitted  a  spechnen  of  the  plant  called  Cdoseej 

by  the  Malays. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  he  communicated  many 
valuable  observations  relative  to  the  resin  of  the  Valeria  In-- 
dica^  which  exhibits  all  the  electrical  power  of  amber;  and 
also  about  his  fever  powder,  the  Swietefiia  Febrifuga;  the 
Caducay  galls ;  the  orange  dyeing  drug,  called  Wassuntaganda^ 
&c.  together  with  directions  "  for  growing  plants  at  sea." 

The  transactions  of  1810,  contain  an  account  of  a  new 
species  of  Naium  Indigo,  together  with  the  mode  of  manu- 
facturing it.  In  1812,  the  doctor  favored  the  Society  with 
observations  on  the  growth  of  the  Teak  free;  and  in  1813» 
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he  obtained  a  sMond  gold  medal  for  his  interesting    oom- 
munications  on  the  growth  of  trees  in  India. 

During  his  residence  in  the  east  the  subject  of  these  memoirs 
was  indefatigable  in  his  researches,  discoveries,  and  comniu- 
nications ;  while  the  garden  under  his  management  became  the 
scene  of  a  multitude  of  useful  experiments.  Attentive  to  every 
thing  around  him,  he  composed  several  dissertations  on  the 
Hindoo  method  of  cultivating  the  sugar  cane,  and  manufactur- 
ing the  juice.  These,  together  with  remarks  on  the  copper 
coins  of  the  northern  Circars,  have  been  since  published  in  the 
Oriental  Repertory,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Dalrymplc.  He 
afterwards  added  an  account  of  the  Bengalee  and  Chinese 
practices^  of  extricating  the  saccharine  matter  from  the  sugar 
cane ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  at  great  pains  to  recom- 
mend the  abridgement  of  human  labour,  by  the  substitution  of 
the  plough  for  the  hoe  and  the  spade. 

That  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches  the  following 
little  anecdote  will  sufTicicntly  testify.  By  mc^uis  of  Colonel 
Hardwickc,  a  vegetable  butter  called  FvReva  or  Fidlevara^  by 
the  Hindoos,  was  discovered  to  be  the  produce  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  Almora  mountains.  No  sooner  was  this  fact,  relative 
to  an  article  used  for  various  economical  purposes  by  the  natives, 
disclosed  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  than  he  took  a  journey  thither, 
expressly  for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  precise  tree,  and 
discovering  the  process  by  which  its  butter  was  procured.  It 
proved  to  be  a  new  species  of  Bassia^  nc^arly  allied  to  Parke's 
African  butter  tree,  a  description  and  figure  of  wliich  he  soon 
after  communicated  to  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches. 

In  the  course  of  his  assiduous  enquiries,  he  discovered  new 
substitutes  for  both  hemp  and  flax,  superior  to  those  already 
mentioned ;  and  as  he  was  not  withheld  by  any  notions  of  false 
pride,  he  pointed  out  the  EJoo  of  the  Malays  as  admirably 
fitted  for  both  purjioscs.  Of  these,  cables  of  a  superior  kind  are 
manufactured  at  Ceylon,  and  so  strong  is  this  production,  that 
the  fishermen  make  their  lines  of  single  fibres  joined  together. 
He  also  foond  that  the  noble  j)alm  already  alluded  to,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  ropes  and  lines,  sago  meal  and  palm  wine,  furnishes  a 
most  useful  thatch  for  covering  the  habitations  of  the  natives* 

As  if  to  prove  how  serviceable  botany  may  be  rendered  to 
the  subsistence  of  mankind,  the  doctor  interested  himself 
greatly  during  the  dreadful  famine  which  occurred  in  several 
parts  of  India,  in  1791,  2,  and  3,  particularly  at  Masulipatam^ 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  periodical  rains,  and  which  re- 
duced the  population  of  the  northern  Circars  to  one  half  of  their 
inhabitants.  He  accordingly 'drew  up  and  transmitted  to  the 
government  of  Madras  a  variety  of  suggestion^  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  such  valuable  products,  as  might  supply  food  to  the 
natives,  when  the  rice  crop  fails,  and  thus  become  an  effectual 
substitute  for  granaries  '^,  which  were  not  found  in  all  cases  to 
correspond  with  the  beneficent  intentions  of  government. 

At  the  same  time  those  in  authority  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce the  bread-fruit  tree  from  the  Nicabar  islands,  and  also 
to  cultivate  that  species  which  produces  a  fruit  called  MeUore^ 
recommended  by  the  doctor  in  1793,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
production  infinitely  superior  to  the  bread-fruit.  Commerce 
and  the  arts  were  nearly  at  the  same  time  indebted  to  him 
for  the  discovery  of  plants,  which  yield  an  indigo  equal  in  point 
of  quality,  to  the  best  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  Indigqfera 
Tinctoria. 

The  three  wild  sorts  of  silk  wonn,  viz.  Tasseh(Phal.  Paplic. 
of  Lin.),  Arundi  (Phalana  Guth.  Lin.),  and  Maggadooty,  also 
described  and  figured  by  him,  furnish  the  natives  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  three  different  kinds  of  strong,  durable  silkf 
all  of  which  are  highly  useful,  particularly  the  last,  which  is 
employed  in  the  fabrication  of  various  course  silks. 

*  See  Vol.  XXXI.  of  the  Transactions  of  tha  Society  of  Arts,  Commerce,  and 
Manufactures.  Granaries  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  prove  useful,  but  on  account  of 
the  humidity  in  Bengal  it  is  found  both  difficult  and  expensive  to  preserve  grain  in 
them.  Dr.  R.  recommends  when  the  paddy  (rice)  has  failed,  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  wheat  and  barley,  legumes,  grain,  and  roots.  Tlie  most  useful  articles  of  food  are 
peas,  motor-kind,  kecsari,  Lathyrus,  &c.  Of  tuberous  roots  the  potatoe  of  Europe, 
and  also  the  iweet  one,  are  mentioned  aa  advantageous.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
this  learned  botanist  and  physician  deciaa  those  who  eat  wheats  a  far  superior  race  to  inch 
as  Kve  on  rice.— £o. 
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As  a  botanist,  Dr.  Roxburgh  valued,  and  as  a  physician,  re- 
commended ajid  introduced  his  Swietenia  Febrijuga^  or  East 
India  fever  bark,  which  has  become  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  Peruvian ;  and  after  being  employed  by  him  with  great 
effect  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  it  has  at  length  been  intro- 
duced into  ^our  Pharmacopoeias. 

In  that  department  of  natural  history  to  which  he  was  most 
attached,  his  zeal  and  industry  were  unequalled.  His  collection 
of  drawings  of  Indian  plants  alone  amounted  to  near  3,000. 
One  of  these,  No.  2,141,  is  an  immensely  large  and  beautiful 
Fiais^  or  fig-tree,  of  a  new  species,  yielding  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  Caoutchouc^  or  Indian  rubber,  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
Gara  mountains  to  smear  and  render  water-tight  their  buckets, 
and  other  utensils.  They  also  use  it  for  torches  as  the  Chinese 
do  for  boots,  and  a  manufactory  of  this  commodity  has  been 
lately  established  in  England,  which  promises  by  its  various 
products  to  render  this  imported  article  useful  in  no  common 
degree. 

The  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta  flourished  and  was  brought 
into  great  repute  under  the  auspices  of  its  celebrated  and  inde- 
&dgable  curator.  Its  different  quarters  were  laid  out  in 
a  scientific  manner,  and  exhibited  a  rich  variety  of  specimens. 
Here,  those  attached  to  that  pleasing  study  on  their  arrival 
from  Europe,  experienced  a  high  degree  of  gratification.  Col- 
lected in  one  single  spot,  they  witnessed  a  fine  and  singular 
exhibition  of  Asiatic  plants;  the  richest  foliage, — the  most 
beautiful  tints, — the  greatest  diversity  of  size,  shape,  and  forms^ 
all  tended  to  delight  the  senses  and  captivate  the  imagination 
of  the  common  beholder ;  while  the  statesman  and  the  man  of 
science  beheld  new  incentives  to  industry,  new  inlets  to  know- 
ledge, new  elements  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
It  is  to  the  superintendant  of  this  valuable  establishment  that 
the  English  spice  plantations  in  Sumatra  are  indebted  both  for 
their  existence  and  increase.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  consequence 
of  his  own  earnest  representations,  was  authorised  by  the 
Supreme  Government  in  1795-6,  to  send  persons  properly 
qualified  to  the  Moluccas  to  procure  plants  and  seeds  of  every 
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thing  valuable,  particularly  the  nutmeg  and  clove  trees.  In 
1802-3,  he  employed  his  own  son,  then  his  assistant,  and  after- 
wards his  successor,  on  a  similar  mission ;  the  result  of  which 
was  22,000  nutmeg  and  7,000  clove  plants.  It  also  appears 
from  the  certificate  of  the  governor  of  Bencoolen,  in  1803,  that 
the  plantations  there  were  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
tliat  no  fewer  than  13,000  nutmeg  trees  had  been  distributed 
among  the  Malay  chiefs* 

Having  thus  paid  some  atteniion  to  his  labours  and  the 
benefits  resulting  fi*om  them,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
recur  once  more  to  the  individual  himself. 

While  at  Madraiii,  Dr.  Roxburgh  had  but  little  occasion  to 
complain  of  ill  health,  but  on  his  removal  to  Bei^al  the  dele^ 
terious  effects  of  the  climate  soon  became  visible.  To  coimteract 
these  he  had  recourse  to  sea  voyages ;  and  his  frequent  returns 
lo  Europe  were  generally  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
efi*ects.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  was  doubly  refreshed, 
ns  both  body  and  mind  were  invigorated  by  a  residence  there. 
On  one  hand,  the  climate  tended  not  a  little  to  recover  an 
i^xhausted  constitution,  and  on  the  other  the  firuits,  and  flowers, 
and  trees,  and  productions  of  all  kinds,  enabled  him  to  con- 
ten^late  new  and  rich  varieties  of  his  favourite  science. 

The  hope  excited  by  these  and  a  variety  of  other  induce- 
ments, connected  with  the  education  of  his  children,  rendered 
another  excursion  to  Europe  particularly  desirable.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  leave  of  Bengal  and  his  friends  there  for  the 
last  time  in  the  summer  of  1813,  and  reached  St.  Helena  in 
August  '  During  a  former  residence  he  drew  up  a  Flora  of 
that  island,  and  discovered  that  it  consisted  of  56  species ;  a 
large  portion  of  which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  that  little  insul* 
ated  rock,  having  been  observed  no  where  else. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  he  visited  many  old  acquaint* 
ances,  and  renewed  several  of  his  ancient  friendships.  On  the 
51st  of  May,  1814,  he  attended  in  person  the  noble  saloon 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  received  from  the  hand 
of  their  noble  President,  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  either  a 
rseopnd  or  third  ^Id  medal  for  his  interesting  communications^ 
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which  was  pre&ced  by  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  speech,  in 
the  presence  of  an  elegant  and  crowded  assembly.  He  6oon 
after  repaired  to  his  native  country,  and  worn  out  by  infirmities, 
not  by  age,  he  resigned  his  life  at  Park-place,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  1 0th  of  April,  1815,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  was  twice  married,  and  had  children  by  both 
his  wives ;  his  widow  is  the  grand-daughter  of  his  old  friend 
Dr.  Boswell,  to  whose  care  and  attention  some  portion  of  his 
success  may  be  justly  attributed.  One  of  our  poets  finely  al- 
ludes to  the  "  ruling  passion"  being  "  strong  in  death.'*  This 
was  never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  memoir  in  one  particular  instance.  "While 
residing  at  Chelsea,  as  already  alluded  to,  and  overwhelmed 
with  a  disease  that  afterwards  proved  fatal,  Mr.  Salisbury,  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  in  Sloane-street,  carried  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  new  plant  in  full  bloom  to  shew  him :  it  was  the  Ldlium 
tigrinum  (tiger  lily),  which  he  had  nursed  for  two  years  with  great 
care  in  the  Company's  garden  at  Calcutta,  but  had  never  as  yet 
seen  it  in  flower.  No  sooner  was  the  fact  communicated  to 
him,  than  suddenly  starting  fi-om  a  bed  of  aidtness,  to  which 
he  had  been  confined  during  three  whole  days,  Dr.  R.  eagerly 
seized  the  precious  plant,  and  forgetting  all  his  maladies,  hast- 
ened to  the  virindow  to  contemplate  and  expatiate  on  its 
beauties !  * 

There  is  a  well  engraved  portrait  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  prefixed 
to  vol.  xxxiii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Commerce,  Manufitctures,  &c.  firom  a  miniature  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  R.  This  is  a  high  and  singular  tribute  of  respect, 
most  appropriately  conferred  by  an  excellent  institution,  on  a 
man  whose  labours  have  been  constantly  directed  towards 
public  and  meritorious  objects. 

*  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Lilium  Tigrinum^  in  full  blow,  being  at  this  moroent  before 
me;  I  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  this  amiable  botanist.  The 
corolla,  consists  of  six  petals,  which  fold  gracefully  into  so  many  curves,  as  if  with- 
dzawing  from  the  gau  of  the  spectator.  They  are  of  a  deep  orange«tawny,  powdered 
with  oUong  black  spou^  irregularly  scattered  over  the  aorface,  wheace|  doubticte,  the 
4«MiiD&9^^oii  cT  Tiger  %d— £d. 
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Here  follows  a  list  of  his  works : 

No.  1.  Plants  of  the  Coasts  of  Coromandel,  with  plates,  2 
vols.  4to.  1795  and  1811. 

No.  2.  A  Botanical  Description  of  Swietenioe,  4to. 

No.  3.  An  Essay  on  the  Natural  Order  of  the  Scitamineae, 
Calcutta,  4to. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of  papers  written  by  him 
will  be  found  in  the  following  works : 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  Asiatic  Researches,  printed  at  Calcutta* 

The  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c. 

And  Dalrymple's  Oriental  Repository. 

He  also  transmitted  a  variety  of  communications  to  the  Lin- 
naean  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  particularly  an  inte- 
resting dissertation  on  the  Cajeput  tree. 
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No.  IL 
The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  WILLIAM  CLEAVER, 

LORD    BISHOP    AND     ARCHDEACOX    OF    ST.  ASAPH,     VICAR     OF 

NORTHOP,  IN  FLINTSHIRE,  &C, 

[IVith  a  List  q/^/iis  JVorh."] 

1  o  the  honour  of  the  Church  of*  England,  its  tlignitarles 
rank  liigh  in  respect  to  morals,  integrity,  and  learning.  The 
venerable  bench  of  Bishops  exhibits  an  eminent  example  ol" 
the  justice  of  these  positions.  As  in  the  primitive  times,  our 
prelates  are  generally  selictwl  rather  for  their  worth  than 
either  their  birth  or  rank :  they  seldom  obtain  the  mitre  until 
they  have  arrived  at  a  mature  age,  and  passed  through  variovu 
probationary  stages  in  an  ascending  ratio;  and  if  the  apostolic 
gift  of  tongues  be  now  wanting,  yet,  as  was  gravely  and  wisely 
enjoined  by  Dr.  Horsley,  that  want  is  in  some  measure  sup- 
plied by  a  regular  recourse  to  tlie  aids,  to  be  derived  from 
human  learning. 

William  Cleaver,  D.  D.  was  born  about  the  year  1 74'2.  His 
father,  the  late  Rev.  W.  Cleaver,  M.  A.  of  Lincoln  college, 
Oxford,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  acted 
for  many  years  in  the  capacity  of  a  school-master  in  the  village 
of  Twyford  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  At  this  seminary,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  a  very  respectable  one,  this,  who  was  the 
eldest  son,  received  his  education,  togetlier  with  Easeby,  hi 
younger  brother.  Being  a  man  who  had  himself  reaped  anil 
was  full  aware  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  sound  instruc- 
tion, the  elder  Mr.  Cleaver  became  of  course  anxious  to  instil 
the  same  idea  into  the  youthiul  minds  of  his  children.  He  was^ 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language ;  is  said  to  have 
l)een  an  adept  in  Greek;  and  even  to  have  attained  ^tn  -i,^. 
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common  degree  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
These  preparatory  studies  and  qualifications  proved  propitioutj 
in  no  common  degree  to  his  family;  he  sowed  the  seeds  of 
learning,  and  reaped  a  rich  crop  in  the  persons  of  his  two  sons, 
both  of  whom,  by  an  unprecedented  degree  of  good  fortune, 
attained  episcopal  honours.  William,  being  the  soonest 
qualified  for  the  university,  repaired  to  Oxford  at  an  early 
age,  and  instantly  began  to  experience  the  advantages  of  a 
previous  initiation  in  and  decided  taste  for  those  studies  he 

,  was  now  destined  to  pursue.  As  his  family  was  possessed  of 
neither  wealth  nor  influence,  he  had  nothing  to  depend  upon 
but  his  industry,  application,  and  good  conduct.  These  soon 
procured  for  him  a  Buckinghamshire  denyship  at  Magdalen 
college ;  this  was  followed,  after  a  decent  interval,  by  a  fellow- 

'  sliip  of  Brazen  Nose,  the  latter  of  which  was  obtained  in  1 764. 
Four  years  after  this  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  honourable 
post  of  librarian  to  the  Bodleian,  an  office  that  implies  extra- 
ordinary attainments.  On  this  occasion  alone  success  did  not 
accompany  his  eflforts ;  he  was  fortunate  however  even  in  his 
defeat,  for  the  numbers  were  exactly  equal,  and  his  rival  was 
preferred  solely  on  the  score  of  seniority. 

Mr.  Cleaver,  however,  was  amply  consoled  for  his  disap- 
pointment by  a  lucky  incident  that  in  due  time  opened  a  pros- 
pect to  two  mitres,  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  Ireland. 
The  heir  *  of  the  hopes  and  the  ambition  of  the  Grcnvilles 


*  Mr.  Grenville,  afirrwards  Eiil  Temple,  and  Marquis  of  Buckingham^  in  tucressiOD. 
II*  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gcoi^c  GrenvHie,  who  succeeded  the  £arl  of 
Btttets  Secreiary  of  State,  May  29>  1762;  and  the  nephew  of  Earl  Temple,  a  siates- 
roan  connected  with  William  Piit,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  those  great,  popular,  and 
succcsifal  measures  which  humbled  the  ambition  of  Louis  XV.  and  finally  produced  the 
treaty  of  Paris :  a  pacification,  notwithstanding  its  supposed  inadequacy,  that  tended  not 
»  little  to  exalt  the  glory,  extend  the  commerce,  inciease  the  wealth,  and  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  emjiire. 

Mr.  Grenville  was  bom  June  7t  17^3,  and  on  the  demise  of  his  noble  relative  just 
alluded  to,  in  1779  succeeded  him  as  an  English  earl.  After  being  educated  under  Dr. 
ClctTer  ai  Oxford,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  text,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  j  in  1775 
married  Lady  Mary  Elizabeth  Nugent,  a  rich  Koman  Catholic  heiress. 

His  lordship  was  twice  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (in  17^*2  and  i787) ;  he  was  alfo 
Seeretary  of  State  for  some  days  inl783.  In  1784  he  was  advanced  to  a  narquisate,  in- 
vested with  tlie  Garter  in  1786,  and  died  Feb.  11,1813.  He  mtut  be  allowed  to  havt 
been  \  land  friend  tod  t  liberal  pttiOD.-— Eo. 
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was  in  want  of  a  private  tutor.  This  young  gentleman  had 
already  passed  tlirough  the  usual  preliminary  studies  with  a 
certain  degree  of  decorous  attention,  not  always  evinced  in  re- 
spect to  |>ersons  of  his  condition  in  life,  and  being  just  matri- 
culated at  Christchurch,  was  at  this  moment  in  want  of 


**  A  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend ! 


t> 


The  father's  proximity  to  Stowe,  added  to  the  high  and  in- 
creasing reputation  of  the  son,  soon  pointed  him  out  as  a  classi- 
cal Mentor.  Mr.  Cleaver  afterwards  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Lord  Grenville,  who  has  since  run  the  career  of  nearly  all 
the  high  employments  in  the  state.  WTiile  in  this  station  he 
obtained  the  confidence  anid  esteem  of  his  pupils,  who  earnestly 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  advance  a  preceptor  every  way 
worthy  of  their  attachment. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  having  now  arrived 
at  that  period  when  it  is  customary  to  settle  in  life,  exchanged 
his  fellowship  for  the  living  of  Cottingham,  in  Northampton- 
shire, which  was  in  the  gift  of  his  college,  and  then  married  a 
lady  of  respectable  family  and  connexions  of  the  name  of  Ashe- 
ton  *.  They  resided  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  humble 
parsonage-house  of  an  obscure  parish,  and  began  to  see  a  little 
family  multiplying  around  them.  But  he  was  not  forgotten 
by  his  friends  at  Stowe,  who  were  now  fast  rising  into  power 
and  eminence. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1782,  Earl  Temple  was  nomi- 
nated to  succeed  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  On  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
then  Mr.  William  (now  Lord)  Grenville,  as  secretary,  together 
witli  Mr.  Cleaver,  as  one  of  his  chaplains.  But  here  a  sudden 
cloud  interposed,  and  became  the  precursor  of  that  political 
storm  which  seemed  destined  to  extinguish  the  hopes  of  them 
all*    The  coalition  formed  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox 

*  This  \t)Ajf  at  that  time,  resided  wiih  her  mother  it  Burlield,  in  Berkshire.  Her 
uncle,  Dr.  Asheton,  wu  the  common  friend  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Gray  the  po€ic»  and 
her  brother,  William  Asheton,  of  Condale  and  Downham,  in  tlie  county  palatine  o( 
Lancaster,  Esq.  married  Letitia,  lecond  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  fi(ooke>  of 
Norton  Abbeyy^n  Cheshire^  Bart. 
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put  a  speedy  end  to  this  viceroyship  after  a  few  months  dura- 
tion, for  the  Earl  of  Northington  arrived  early  in  the  siunmer 
^  of  1783,  and  his  Excellency  and  jtti/^  immediately  embarked 
for  England. 

The  subject  of  this^uiicle  now  foimd  shditer  and  protection 
in  that  university  which  had  before  educated  him.  A  vacancy 
ha\ing  taken  place  in  the  headship  of  Brazen  Nose  college,  he 
offered  himself  a  candidate,  and  in  1785  obtained,  although 
not  without  a  struggle,  this  honourable  and  lucrative  appoint- 
ment, which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years.  Soon  after  this  he 
proceeded  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  divinity, 
which  were  oonfisrred  January  26,  1786. 

After  a  short  and  portentous  contest,  the  star  of  the  House 
of  Grenville  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  shed  its  benign 
influence  on  the  principal,  who,  in  1 784,  obtained  a  prebendal 
stall,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster.  Still 
greater  dignities  were  in  store  for  him.  His  patron,  who, 
in  private  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  King,  succeeded 
in  dismissing  the  coalition  ministry,  and  seating  his  re- 
lative Mr.  Pitt  at  the  helm.  For  himself  was  reserved 
a  mai*quisate,  in  1784,  and  the  Garter  in  1786,  while 
his  brother  William  became  an  active  member  of  the  new 
cabinet.  In  1787,  he  procured  for  his  old  preceptor,  the  see 
of  Chester,  which  had  just  become  vacant  by  the  translation  of 
the  worthy  Dr.  Beilby  Porteous,  to  London ;  and  when  he 
himself,  by  a  rare  instance  of  royal  favour,  repaired  to  Ireland 
a  second  time  *,  as  Viceroy,  he  carried  Dr.  Euseby  Cleaver 
along  with  himf,  as  one  of  his  chaplains.  A  refreshing  shower 
of  mitres  followed  soon  after,  and  he  is  now  in  full  enjoyment 
of  a  third,  in  the  sister  kingdom,  with  a  residence  at  Tallagh 
castle,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital. 

Nor  had  the  elder  brother  any  occasion  to  complain  on  the 
score  of  preferment;  for  the  same  zealous  firiendship  that  had 

♦  In  1787. 

t  Dr.  Euseby  C.  the  younger  brother  of  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  vas  advanced 
first  to  be  BUhop  of  Cork  and  Rom  ;  he  was  soon  after  translated  to  the  see  of 
>'erur5,  and  U  oow  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Primate  of  Ireland.— £d. 
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obtained  Chester,  thirteen  years  after  translated  him  to  Ban* 
gor,  having  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Warren  in  1800 ;  and  by 
this  exchange  got  an  increase  of  at  least  one  third,  in  point  of 
income.  Nor  did  he  tarry  very  long  there,  for  after  six  years  en- 
joyment, he  finally  succeeded  that  very  learned  prelate,  Dr. 
Samuel  Horsley,  in  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  the  revenue  of  which 
is  usually  estimated  at  about  5000/.  per  annum. 

Thus  in  point  of  finances,  Dr.  Cleaver  must  not  only  have 
been  comfortable,  but  in  no  small  degree  opulent.  Unin- 
cumbered with  a  very  large  or  very  expensive  family,  what 
with  his  bishopric,  his  income  as  principal  of  Brazen  Nose^ 
together  with  his  other  preferments,  doubtless  far  exceeded 
all  his  wants.  In  short,  he  may  be  deemed  not  only  a  rich 
but  a  fortunate  prelate,  for,  as  if  to  crown  all  his  wishes,  he 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  to  behold  his  pupil  Lord  Grenville 
nominated  chancellor  of  his  own  university.*   • 

As  the  head  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  his  Lordship^  to  hi* 
great  credit  be  it  said,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline ;  and  succeeded  to  a  certain  degree.     It  is  allowed  t 
under  his  management,  that  foundation  greatly  encreased  in 
point  of  members  and  respectabilfty. 

As  a  bishop,  he  is  said  to  have  discountenanced  all  those 
preachers  who  are  usually  termed  evangelical;  and  in  his 
charges  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  he  was  accustomed  to  plead 
"  his  infirmities  and  other  necessary  avocations,"  as  an  apology 
for  not  being  more  frequently  among  them.  He  was  a  great 
enemy  to  non-residence^  and  a  great  firiend  to  the  erection  of  par- 
sonages. Some  doubts  however  may  perhaps  be  entertained 
in  his  own  case,  whether  a  headship  be  compatible  with  the 
constant  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  diocesan. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  bishop's 
charities  were  extensive,  and  that  he  was  a  strenuous  and  or- 
thodox defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  has  boldly  msuntained,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
the  opinion  first  suggested  by  that  learned  divine  f  ,  the  author 
of  the  «  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,"  and  revived 

•  I»     •09.  t  The  Rev.  Ralph  Cudwofth. 
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and  enforced  by  Dr.  Warburton,  "  That  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  is  a  Feast  upon  a  Sacrifice." 

His  Lordship  preached  a  sermon  before  the  University,  in 
which  he  openly  dissented  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
respect  to  his  censures  of  the  damnatcnry  clauses  in  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed.  In  addition  to  this,  he  steadfastly  upheld  the 
"  Articles,"  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinists;  was  always  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge ;  and  has  endeavoured  by  his  recommendation 
to  assist  candidates  for  holy  orders,  in  the  choice  of  those 
books  best  adapted  to  their  studies  and  avocations.  * 

His  Lordship  has  been  said  by  a  respectable  author,  ^<  to  be 
a  man  of  stiff  and  scholastic  manners,  with  little  of  the  know- 
ledge or  pliability  of  the  world."  It  is  difScult  perhaps  wholly 
to  deny  such  a  charge,  in  respect  to  any  one  who  spends 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  enjojTnent  of  any  dignified 
office,  either  in  an  EngUsh  or  Foreign  University.  Such  a 
personage  is  likely,  at  the  end  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  to  become 
a  mannerist;  and  generally  speaking,  the  want  oS  pliability^ 
must  rather  be  deemed  an  eulogium,  than  a  censure,  in  the 
person  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Established  Church. 

Dr.  Cleaver's  character  always  stood  deservedly  high,  as  a 
scholar  of.  the  very  first  class.  And  it  has  lately  been  en- 
banced,  by  the  publication  of  the  new  Homer,  a  work  un- 
rivalled in  point  of  care  and  correctness.  This  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  by  the  munificence  of  the  Grenville  family;  and  most 
ably  edited  by  the  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

The  bishop,  after  living  to  a  good  old  age,  and  surviving 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  died  in  Brutcm-street,  aft^r  a  few 
days  illness,  on  May  15,  1815.     His  remains  were  transferred 

*  Dr.  Cleaver,  on  this  occtsloo,  haa  displayed  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
age,  in  which  he  lived,  than  the  able  and  recondite  Dt.  Warburton,  who  rfcommended 
the  perusal  of  a  whole  library  of  divinitj^  merely  as  a  simple  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Theology.  It  was  thus  indeed,  that  he  himself,  had  entered  the  vestibule  of  tlie 
temple : 

*<  Haec  limiua  Victor  Alcides  subiit." 

But  what  student  is  able  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  ? 
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soon  after  to  Oxford,  and  entombed  with  all  due  respect  in 
the  chapel  of  Brazen  Nose  College.  ■ 

His  family  originally  consisted  of  five  children ;  of  his  two 
sons,  one  was  educated  at  Christ^Church,  and  the  other  was  a 
King's  scholar  at  Westminster. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works,  written  by,  edited,  or 
attributed  to  die  late  Dr.  William  Cleaver,  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph. 

1.  De  Rythmo  Graecorum,  first  published  in  1777,  8vo. 
edit  1789. 

2.  Directions  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  on 
the  Choice  of  Books.     8vo.  1789.     Third  edit.  1808. 

S.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Charity 
Children  in  St.  Paul's,  4to.  1794. 

4.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
Anniversary  of  King  Charles's  Martyrdom,  4to. 

5.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Univerrity  of  Oxford^ 
on  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

6.  Pardon  and  Sanctification  proved  to  be  the  Privil 
annexed  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  1791. 

^7.  A  Sermon  on  the  Design  and  Formation  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Church  of  England. 

8.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society  for  proi 
Christian  Knowledge,  1 794. 

N.  B.  These  sermons,  together  with  those  of  his  fiither, 
were  collected  by  Dr.  Cleaver,  and  published  in  one  voL 
8vo. 

9.  A  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Chester,  1797. 

10.  Tlie  Grenville  Homer. 

IL  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Marsh's  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Three  first  Gospels,    Anon. 
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No.  III. 
JOHN  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  ESQ.,  F.R.S.  &  S.A. 

LATE  M.P.  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  OOVENTRY  ;  A  MASTER  IN  CHANCERTy 
FIRST  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  BOARD  FOR  ENQUIRING  INTO, 
AND  COMPENSATING  THE  LOSSES  AND  SERVICES  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LOYALISTS. 

[^Wttk  an  Analysis  of  all  his  Works."] 

JVlR.  Wilmot,  bom  in  1748-9,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
John  Eardley  Wilmot,  for  some  years,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  CJourt  of  Common  Pleas.  • 

We  learn  from  one  of  the  many  interesting  biographical 
records  of  Mr.  Nichols,  that  his  education  was  of  a  mixed  kind ; 

*  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  second  son  of  Robert  Wilmot^ 
of  Otmuton,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  Esq.,  by  Ursula,  one  of  the  daughters  and 
co-heiresses  of  Sir  Samuel  Marow,  of  Berkswell,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Bart., 
was  born  at  Derby,  on  the  lOih  of  August  1709.  He  was  named  Eardley  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  grandfather's  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter,  and  at  last  sole 
heiress  of  Edward  Eardley,  of  Eardley  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  Eeq.  Mr, 
Wilmot  was  educated  at  Lichfield,  Westminster,  and  Cambridge ;  and  while  at  the 
university,  contracted  a  passion  for  study  and  retirement,  which  never  quitted  him 
during  life.  Having  entered  himself  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  he  in  due  time 
became  a  barrister.  In  1753,  he  refused  an  offer  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
make  him  first  a  King's  counsel,  and  afterwards  King's  serjeant;  and  in  1754,  he 
actually  made  his  farewel  speech  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Immediately  af^er  this,  he 
withdrew  tu  Derbyshire  ;  while  there,  he  wu  nominated  to  succeed  Sir  Martin  Wright, 
as  a  judge  in  the  conn  of  King's  Bench  without  hia  application,  and  even  without 
his  knowledge.  He  was  chiefly  induced  to  accept  of  this  station,  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  not  at  that  time  ten  years  old.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  knighted  In  the  usual  manner. 

When  Lord  Hardwicke  resigned  the  Great  Seal  in  1750,  Sir  Eardley  was  nominated  one 
of  the  commissioners ;  and  in  1766,  was  appointed  Chief  Jjistice  of  the  Common  Pleat ; 
an  office  which  he  at  first  intended  to  refuse.  Immediately  after  this,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council. . 

The  day  before  Lord  Camden  resigned,  that  good  and  amiable  nobleman  came  up 
to  Sir  Eardley  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  pointing  to  the  Great  Seal,  said,  «  there 
it  ie  Sir  Eardley,  you  will  have  it  in  your  possession  to  morrow."  He,  hojwever,  actoallj 
declined  it.  In  177 1>  he  resigned  the  Common  Pleas,  and  accepted  a  trifling  provision 
in  the  shape  of  an  annuity,  with  no  small  degree  of  reluctance.  In  17  SO,  be  was 
attidced  by  a  jaundice,  from  which  he  recovered;  but  in  1786,  he  wat  seized  with  a. 
violent  few,  and  at  length  died  on  tlie  5th  of  Febmary  I79a>  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
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for  he  received  the  rudiments  of  it  at  Derby,  Westminstc 
and  Brunswick;  and  completed  his  studies  at  Universi 
College,  Oxford.  A  fellowship  was  afterwards  obtained 
All  Souls.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  his  studies  we 
of  course  pointed  that  way ;  and  the  son  of  so  distinguished 
lawyer  could  be  at  no  great  loss,  either  for  advice  or  prefc 
ment.  In  respect  to  tlie  former,  the  author  of  the  **  Divii 
Legation,"  voluntarily  stepped  in  to  his  assistance ;  and  it  w, 
for  him,  that  Warburton  penned  those  directions  for 
young  clergyman,  which  were  afterwards  published  by  Dr.  Hui 
in  his  posthumous  works.  Whoever  chuses  to  peruse  tl 
catalogue  in  the  note  annexed  *,  would  be  almost  inclined  i 

*  Sec  the  4io.  Ed.  &  8vo.  supplement  to  Dr.  Warburton *s  works.    The   follovj 
U  a  lilt  of  part*,  being  merely  introductonj ;  as  the  Tyro  was  doubiless  doomed 
peruse  a  much  longer,  and  still  more  recondite  caulogue  for  the  purpose  of  completii 
hU  studies;  but  Part  II.  has  not  as  yet  been  found.     It  is  perliaps  entombed  i 
a  time  amidst  the  immense  mass  of  papers,  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  this  memoi 

1.  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding; 

3.  Qttintilian's  Institutes  ; 

3.  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  &  Pacis ; 

4.  Woollastun*s  Religion  of  Nature ; 

5.  Cumberland  on  the  Law  of  Nature ; 

6.  Cudworth's  Intrllectuul  System  ; 

7.  Mairaonides'  Ductor  Dulitantium  ; 

8.  Spencer  de  Legibus  Hcbraeorum  Ritualibui  ; 

9.  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible  ; 

1 0.  Criiici  Sacri ; 

J 1.  Locke's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity ; 

12.  Burnet  de  Fide,  &  Olficiis  Christianorum  ; 

1 3.  Grotius'  Comment  on  the  Apostles ; 

14.  Locke  on  the  Epistles ; 

1 5.  Joseph  Mede  on  the  Apocalypse ; 

16.  £piscopii  Instiiuta  Christiana  Theologiie  ; 

17.  Limborch's  Theolugia  Christiana  ; 

18.  Grotius  de  Veritate  R«ligionis  Christianse ;  Arnica  Collatio  cum  enidito  Judac 

19.  Chaiin^wonh's  Religion  of  Protestaou,  »  safe  Way  to  Salvation  ; 

20.  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Policy  ;  4  fint  books  { 

21.  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying; 

22.  Siillingfleet's  Irenicum ; 

23.  Locke's  Letters  on  Toleration  ; 

24.  Boyle's  C(»mroentary  on  the  words,  «  compel  them  to  come  in ;" 

25.  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History; 

26.  Collier's  Church  History ; 

27.  Fuller's  Church  History ; 

28.  Sleidan's  Coimn«nttrii  de  Sutu  Religionis  &  Republicae  Carok)  Quinto  Caesaj 
Cotnipentaru } 
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think  that  the  learned  and  laborious  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  had 
determined  to  deter  his  young  friend  from  the  Herculean  task ; 
yet,  judging  of  others  by  himself,  it  doubtless  was  his  intention 
to  excite  a  noble  emulation,  by  presenting  labours  to  his  view, 
worthy  of  the  episcopal  Alcides  himself. 

But  partly  in  consequence  of  some  occurrences  in  his  own 
family ;  and  partly  on  account  of  choice,  Mr.  Wilmofs  views 
in  life  were  altered ;  and  it  was  to  the  seals  rather  than  to  a 
mitre,  that  he  now  directed  his  ambition.  In  1755,  Ids  father 
had  obtained  a  call,  as  serjeant  at  law,  and  was  also  knighted : 
on  being  nominated  oneof  the  puisne  judges  of  the  King^s  Bench, 
at  a  period  when  Sir  Dudley  Ryder  presided ;  and  in  1 766, 
precisely  at  the  time  when  William  Murray,  Earl  of  Mansfield 
became  his  successor.  Sir  John  was  made  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Tliis 
event,  accompanied  by  the  sudden  demise  of  his  elder  brother, 
who  had  gone  to  India  in  search  of  a  fortune,  rendered  the  bar 
a  more  desirable  profession  ;  and  more  especially,  as  he  would 
now  be  able  to  study,  and  to  practise  under  the  auspices  of  one 
of  the  sages  of  the  law  *.  Accordingly,  he  removed  to  the 
Temple,  eat  his  commons  there,  and  after  paying  the  usual  fees, 
which  were  preceded  at  that  period  by  an  actual  examination, 
now  no  longer  customary,  he  was  admitted  at  an  earlier  period 
than  usual  as  a  barrister,  on  account  of  his  previous  degree  of 
M.  A.  This  event  took  place  in  1771 ;  the  midland  circuit  was 
then   chosen  by  him  for  the  scene  of  his  operations;  and 


a 9.  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation ; 
do.  Dr.  Qarke*8  Sermons  ; 

31.  Dr.  Barrowe*s  Sermons ;  and 

32.  Sermons  du  Pert  Bourdalmie.*' 

*  It  apinmrs  evident,  thtt  Sir  Eardley  reluctantly  assented  to  ih'ia  arrangement,  anc^ 
still  secretly  preferred  the  church:  for  on  the  back  of  Dr.Warburton's  plan  for  the 
study  of  divinity,  he  made  the  following  indonament  with  his  own  liand  : 

"  These  directions  were  given  me  by  Dr.  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  for 
the  use  of  my  son  when  he  proposed  to  go  into  orders;  but  in  the  year  177 1»  he 
nnfertunately  preferred  the  bar  to  the  pulpit,  and  instead  of  lying  on  a  bed  of  roses, 
Ambitioned  a  crown  of  thorns : 

*'  DlGNE   PtJERj   MLUORE    rL.\MMA  V* 
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and  Mr.  W.  accordingly  took  the  usual  round  along  witli  the 
Judge  of  Assize,  while  he  attended  during  term  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall, 

But  he  did  not  long  continue  as  a  practising  lawyer,  for  in 
1781,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  Bicknell,  he  was  appointed  a 
Master  in  Chancery,  a  very  honourable,  busy,  and  important 
station,  which  requires  such  a  nice  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  equity,  coupled  with  such  a  scientific  skill  in  legal  arith- 
metic, for  the  purpose  of  disentangling  all  suits  submitted  to  the 

Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  Chancellor,  from  the  intricacy 

• 

of  financial  details,  that  no  common  degree  of  patience,  skill 
and  perseverance  is  required.  That  he  conducted  himself 
with  all  imaginable  propriety  on  this  occasion  there  can  be  no 
doubt :  for  it  was  the  excellence  of  his  character  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  this  office  that  first  recommended  him  to  the 
marked  notice  of  government,  and  afterwards  designated 
hun  for  the  discharge  of  a  very  confidential  and  important 
station. 

A  considerable  time  before  his  appointment  to  the  master- 
ship by  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  he  had  obtained  a  seat  is 
parliament  for  Tiverton,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  Mr.  Ryder, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  former  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  hav- 
ing been  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  writ  as  Baron 
Harrowby,  of  Harrowby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  1776; 
a  new  writ  wa«  ordered  for  that  borough  to  supply  the  vacancy 
on  May  16th,  when  Mr.  Wilmot  was  returned  without 
opposition. 

The  American  contest,  at  this  period>  occupied  the  whoie 
attention  of  the  House  and  of  the  nation.  Some,  with  Mr. 
Burke,  deemed  hostilities  both  unnecessary  and  impolitic; 
others,  with  Mr.  Fox,  broadly  termed  them  unjust.  It  was, 
liowever,  supported  for  a  time  by  a  great  majority  in  parliament, 
and  the  nation  itself  did  not  appear  to  be  averse  from  it,  until 
a  long  protracted  war,  the  capitulation  of  two  armies,  and  tlie 
combined  efforts  of  three  European  powers — France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  rendered  the  stniggle  hopeless. 
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The  subject  of  this  memoh*,  by  a  punctual  attendance  to  hb 
duty  in  the  House,  was  enabled  to  judge  of  public  measures  m 
their  first  concoction.  He  seldom  indeed  mingled  in  the  de- 
bate, but  when  he  rose  his  opinions  were  always  expressed  with 
an  equal  degree  of  candour  and  ability.  Not  content  with  vot- 
ing against  the  continuance  of  a  civil  war,  he  employed  his 
pen  to  vindicate  himself  and  such  of  his  colleagues  as  thought 
and  acted  like  himself,  from  the  charge  of  disaffection.  In  a 
ministerial  pamphlet,  entided  "  A  short  History  of  the  Oppo- 
sition," published  in  1789,  it  was  boldly  contended,  that  the 
hostilities  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  origi- 
nated not  in  America  but  England;  that  the  dispute  was  not 
only  fomented  afterwards  but  actually  produced  at  first  by  an 
ambitious,  disaffected,  and  dangerous  minority,  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  who,  to  serve  their  own  interested  purposes, 
and  gratify  the  malevolence  of  their  hearts,  had  taken  part 
with  rebels,  aiming  from  the  first  at  independence,  and  at  the 
same  time  promoted  a  foreign  war  which  menaced  the  very 
existence  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Wilmot,  in  a  very  sensible  reply,  calmly,  but  forcibly 
urged,  ^^  that  tlie  minority  had  been  actuated  by  the  best  and 
purest  motives.  By  a  simple  reference  to  dates,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  violent  outrages  vrith  which  the  Americans  were 
charged  took  place  long  before  any  regular  or  systematic  oppo- 
sition had  formed  in  parliament."  He  stoutly  contended  at 
the  same  time,  ^^  for  the  liberty  of  opinions,  and  zealously  de- 
precated a  slavish  submission  to  the  opinions  and  measures  of 
the  minister  of  the  day,  more  especially  when  the  former  are 
liable  to  animadversion  as  unconstitutional,  and  the  latter  evi- 
dently pregnant  with  mischief,  being  ill-contrived  and  impro- 
perly planned." 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  a  mind  so  constituted  both 
by  principles  and  habit,  did  not  delight  in  civil  commotions, 
which  are  always  more  sanguinary  and  violent  than  any  other. 
Actuated  by  the  purest  integrity,  and  far  above  even  the  suspi- 
cion of  disaffection,  both  by  his  speeches  and  his  votes,  he 
contributed  as  &r  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  single  individual 
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to  heal  the  breach  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies; 
and  when  this  was  rendered  impossible  by  a  recurrence  to  inde^ 
pendence,  he  advised  to  sheath  the  sword  of  war  and  conciliate 
the  jarring  interests  of  the  separate  states  by  means  of  such 
commercial  relatiops  as  were  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  both. 

Meanwhile  a  niunerous  class  of  men,  many  of  whom  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives,  families,  relatives,  &c.  took 
refuge  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  disas- 
ters with  which  they  were  surrounded  in  consequence  of  the 
unhappy  progress  and  unfortunate  issue  of  the  contest.  Pro- 
scribed by  their  fellow-citizens,  under  the  name  of  "  Tories,*'  they 
either  themselves  assumed,  or  in  a  short  time  became  known 
to  the  public  by  the  appellation  of  ^^  American  Loyalists." 
Some  of  these,  such  as  Governors  Tryon,  of  New  York,  Frank- 
lin of  New  Hampshire,  and  Sir  Jas.  Wright  of  Georgia,  had  exer- 
cised the  highest  offices  in  their  respective  states;  while  others, 
like  the  Penns  and  the  Hartfords,  experienced  immense  losses 
as  proprietors  of  whole  provinces ;  some  had  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  English  army  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  a 
few,  like  Mr.  Galloway  and  Mr.  Alexander,  after  sitting  in  the 
first  0>ngress,  had  withdrawn,  and  joined  the  British  com- 
missioners on  the  declaration  of  independence.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  clergy  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by  their 
exertions  in  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  arms ;  while  a  multitude, 
disabled  by  age  and  infirmity,  had  lost  their  all,  during  a  con- 
test in  wliich  they  had  advocated  the  cause  of  Great  Britain, 
i^ith  constant  but  unavailing  attachment. 

At  length  the  continued  disasters  on  the  trans-atlantic  conti- 
nent rendered  the  idea  of  subduing  the  insurgents  ridiculous, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1782  produced  both  a  change  of  ministers 
and  of  measures.  While  a  treaty  of  peace  was  carrying  on,  it 
became  necessary  to  attend  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  Ame- 
rican loyalists,  who,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  received  a  sum 
of  402,080/.  for  the  subsistence  of  315  individuals  in  England, 
while  occasional  largesses,  amounting  to  more  than  one-third 
additional,  had  been  issued  firom  the  treasury  to  supply  the 
increasing  wants  of  others. 
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The  moment  that  the  Earl  of  Shelbume*  became  Prime 
Minister,  in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, that  able  statesman  looked  around  him  for  an  upright 
and  intelligent  person  to  superintend  this  department,  which 
became  more  important  daily,  irom  the  increasing  numbers  and 
clamour  of  the  various  claimants.  At  length  he  fixed  his  eye 
on  the  member  for  Tiverton,  and  sent  Mr.  (now  the  Right 
Hon.)  George  Rose,  then  secretary  to  the  treasury,  with  a 
letter,  dated  Sept.  4,  1782,  invoking  his  aid  and  assistance. 
"  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  he  observes,  "  if  your  time  and 
health  admit  of  your  giving  the  King  and  the  public  your  assist- 
ance* in  a  business  which  requires  your  character  still  more 
than  your  apph'cation.  The  sum  given  to  the  American 
loyalists  is  become  enormous ;  some  limit  is  necessary,  and  a 
judgment  ought  to  be  formed  by  some  impartial  person  or  per- 
sons of  their  claims.  It  would  give  the  Board  of  Treasury 
great  satisfisiction  if  you  woxdd  undertake  it.  You  may  take 
what  associates  you  please,  and  command  every  assistance." 

To  so  flattering  a  proposition  Mr.  Wilmot  immediately  acced- 
ed, and  at  his  recommendation  Mr.  D.  P.  Coke,  M.  P.  for  Der- 
by, was  joined  in  the  commission;  he  had  been  bred  like  himself 
to  the  bar,  and  with  his  colleague  was  hostile  to  the  war  with 
America.  They  were  directed  "  to  inquire  into  the  cases  of 
all  the  American  sufferers,  both  of  those  who  already  derive 
assistance  from  the  public,  and  those  who  were  claiming  it,  and 
to  rqport  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.'' 

As  these  gentlemen  supposed  on  one  hand,  that  the  en- 
quiry would  only  continue  during  a  few  months ;  and  were 
determined  on  the  otlier,  not  to  render  themselves  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  a  "  ministerial  job,"  they  nobly  undertook  this 
arduous,  difficult,  and  invidious  task,  on  the  express  condition 
of  not  receiving  any  pecuniary  compensation  whatsoever  ! 
Having  immediately  commenced  their  labours,  they  examined 
the  various  claimants,  and  reported  on  their  respective  cases ; 


♦  His  Lordship  wu  afterwards  created  Marquis  of  Lansdownc,  and  obtait\ed  tl;e 
Garter. 
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suspendix^  the  incomes  of  some ;  diminishing  the  sums  issued 
to  others;  and  in  ten  instances  only,  encreasing  the  annual 
allowance  of  the  parties.  The  inquiry  produced  in  the  first 
instance,  a  saving  to  the  public,  of  8,29.5/.  per  annum.  But 
by  this  time,  428  new  claimants  had  made  their  appearance,  and 
these  produced  an  addition  of  17,445/.  per  annum.  So  that 
the  whole  annual  expenditure,  after  the  reductions  already 
alluded  to,  amounted  to  43,245/. 

In  178S,  when  the  peace  with  France  and  America,  came 
under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Wilmot 
defended  the  provisional  Articles,  relative  to  the  American 
Loyalists,  and  "  congratulated  himself  on  seeing  a  disposition 
on  every  side  of  the  House,  {notwithstanding fm^mer  prejudices), 
to  protect  and  support  those  who  have  suffered  fi-om  their 
loyalty  to  His  Majesty,  and  their  attachment  to  the  British 
Government:  a  measure  so  strongly  recommended  to  his 
parliament  by  His  Majesty,  at  the  opening  of  this  session." 

"  I  am  very  sensible,"  adds  he,  "  of  the  merits  of  those 
unfortunate  persons;  and  I  do  declare,  that  they  are,  with 
some  exceptions,  men  of  the  greatest  merit,  and  entitled  to 
every  consideration  from  this  country ;  there  are  no  lengths, 
consistent  with  justice  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  I  would  not 
go  to  serve  them.  I  would  share  with  them  my  last  shillings 
and  my  last  loaf,  as  was  said  by  an  honourable  gentleman, 
the  last  day  this  question  was  debated ;  and  if  the  legislature 
of  this  country  was  not  disposed  to  do  them  the  justice  they 
deserve,  I  would  be  the  first  to  open  a  subscription  in  their 
favour,  and  commence  it  by  giving  a  moiety  of  all  I  am  worth 
in  the  world.  But  here  I  beg  to  make  a  distinction :  I  do  not, 
nor  ever  did  concur  in  their  opinions,  as  to  the  practicability  of 
subduing  America  by  force,  which  they  have  always  maintained ; 
while  they  at  the  same  time  reprobate  the  granting  independ- 
ence, which  they  deem  disgraceful  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country." 

He  then  stated  that  those  wlio  had  taken  refuge  in  England, 
formed  but  one  portion  of  the  American  loyalists;  many  of 
wliom  still  remained  on  the  continent,  under  the  protection  of 
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His  Majesty's  troops,  while  by  far  the  most  numerous  part 
were  at  this  moment  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  To- 
wards the  conclusion,  he  supported  his  friend  Lord  Shel- 
bunie's  treaty,  and  blamed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  who 
inclined  towards  unconditional  independence. 

That  gentleman,  together  with  Lord  North,  having  now  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government.  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  brought  in  a  bill "  for  appointing 
Commissioners  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  and  former 
fortunes  of  such  persons,  as  are  reduced  to  distress  by  the  late 
unhappy  dissensions  on  the  continent  of  America,**  in  June 
178S.  Although  Mr.  Wilmot,  tc^ether  with  Mr.  Coke,  were 
the  two  first  named  *,  yet  they  objected  to  the  title  and  sub- 
stance  of  the  intended  act,  and  accordingly  both  were  altered 
in  the  Committee. 

Having  now  hired  a  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the 
Commissioners  enjoined  all  the  parties  in  question,  to  deliver 
in  their  respective  claims,  according  to  the  act  of  parliament, 
which  limited  the  time  of  receiving  them,  to  the  25th  of  May 
1784.  To  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  merits  and  losses  of 
the  sujSTerers,  they  examined  several  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  agents  of  the  American  Loyalists  f ,  viva  voce^  while  others 

*  The  others  were  Colonel  Robert  Kingston,  Colonel  Thomas  Dundas,  and  John 
Manb,£fq.  The  Secretary  was  John  Forster  of  Lincohrs  Inn,  Esq.  and  Charlci; 
Monro,  Esq.  was  nominated  Assistant  Secretary. 

•f  List  of  Agents : 
Sir  James  Wright,  Bart.  -  -  Georgia,  First  President. 

Sir  William  Fepperell,  Bart.  -  Massachussets,  Second  President. 

J.  Wentworth,  Esq.  -  -  New  Hampshire. 

George  Rome,  Esq.  -  -  Rhode  Island, 

Darid  Ogden,  Esq.  -  -  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  Galloway,  Esq.  -  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Alexander,  Esq.  -  Maryland. 

J.  R.  Grymes,  Esq.  -  Virginia. 

Eustace  M'Culloch,  Esq.  -  North  Carolina. 

James  Simpson,  Esq.  -  -         South  Carolina. 

W.  Knox,  and  7  Georgia,  after  the  deatli  of  Sir  James 

James  Graham,  Esqrs.       3  Wright. 

Of  the  ahore,  scarcely  one  survives  at  this  day,  (July  26,  I6IC.) 
Mr.  Simpson,  who  had  acted  for  some  time  as  Attorney-General  in  Soutli  CsrcJina 
Jifd  a  short  time  since ;  and  moitof  the  rest  paid  the  debt  of  natare  many  years  ago. 
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ijavc  their  opinions  in  writing.  Tlie  number  of  claims  at  this 
period  was  found  to  amount  to  2063,  viz.  for  property  real 
and  personal,  7,04?6,278/.  and  for  debts  to  the  amount  of 
:?,354,1S5/. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  they  presented  another  report  to 
the  Treasury  of  128,  and  in  May  and  July  1785,  two  more 
of  122  cases;  but  notwithstanding  the  board  sat  during  the 
evening,  the  Commission  expired  without  a  completion  of  the 
grand  object.  Mr.  Coke  having  resigned,  a  new  bill  was  in- 
troduced, and  Mr,  Pemberton,  together  with  Colonel  Thomas 
Dundas,  were  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  to  enquire  into  the 
claims  of  those  who  could  not  come  over  to  Great  Britain ; 
while  Mr.  Anstey,  a  barrister,  repaired  to  the  United  States. 

Mr,  Pitt,  who  was  now  minister,  proposed  soon  after,  to 
distribute  the  sum  of  150,000/.  on  account,  to  such  of  the 
American  Loyalists  as  had  their  claims  examined  and  liquid- 
ated. The  grand  question  of  final  compensation,  at  length 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1788,  no 
fewer  than  3,200  claims  in  all,  having  been  ultimately  decided 
upon  by  the  Board.  Of  these,  liJT^  claims  were  liquidated 
by  the  Conrniissioners  in  England,  at  the  sum  of  1,88 7,5 5 8 Z. 
The  loss  of  income  and  different  professions,  was  at  the  same 
time,  stated  at  75,504/.  per  annum. 

The  whole  having  been  divided  into  different  classes,  most 
of  the  sufferers  received  considerable  sums  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, those  estimated  to  have  lost  under  10,000/.  were 
generally  paid  in  full;  while  deductions  of  10  and  15  per 
cent,  were  made  from  all  claiming  above  that  amount.  Ill 
respect  to  professional  income,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  award 
one  moiety,  or  50  per  cent,  up  to  4-00/.  per  annum ;  40  per 
cent,  above  it,  up  to  1,500/.  per  annum  ;  and  30  per  cent,  ad- 
ditional, for  every  100/.  per  annum,  exceeding  400/.  per 
annum.  He  at  the  same  time  proposed,  that  the  amount  of 
these  various  sums,  should  be  issued  in  debentures,  bearing  an 
interest  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  Messrs.  Wilmot  and 
Coke,  both  wished  that  the  three  first  classes,  viz.  1 ,  Loyalists 
who  had  rendered  services  to  Great  Britain ;  2.  Those  who 
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liad  borne  arms  in  licr  cause;  or  3clly,  l>ecn  zealous  and 
uniform  in  her  beiiutf,  shoulcl  l)e  puid  in  full  without  any 
deduction ;  but  both  ministry  and  oppositicm  agnvd  in  the 
present  plun,  and  the  8ufK*n*rH  themselves  appear  to  have  been 
80  well  satisfied  with  the  compensations  awarded,  tliat  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pe}>perell  prt»s(»nti»d  an  nddn^ss  of  thanks  to  his  Majesty,  in 
their  name,  July  !^,  1788.  The  same  l)aronet  was  also  autho- 
rised to  return  their  sincere  acknowledgments  to  the  subject 
of  these  memoirs,  ^^  for  his  earnest  attention  to  their  interests, 
and  the  generous  support  aflbrded  them  in  the  course  of  tlieir 
application  to  parliament." 

But  Mr.  Wilmot's  labours  were  not  now  concUukHl ;  for 
the  conHnisHJon  was  still  continual  by  successive  acts  of  par- 
liament ;  while  new  claimants,  and  fresh  objects  of  enquiry 
solicited  daily  attention.  At  length,  ader  seven  years  ex- 
ertions, and  twelve  voluminous  re))orts,  the  C^onnnissioners 
appeared  to  have  concluded  their  labours  in  175>0;  but  who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  public  boards,  and 
the  a)mplex  nature  of  long  and  intricate  business,  will  not  be 
Burprisi'd  to  learn  that  several  years  more  were  occupicnl  in 
mndiTi>r  up  this  voluminous  concern. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  laid  before  the  Mouse  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  31st  of  March  1790,  by  the  Commissioners, 
that  tlic  following  was  the  general  result : 

Number  of  claims  preferred  in  England  and  Nova 

Scotia  .  -  «  -  -3,225 

Of  which  were  examined  -  -  2291 

Disallowed  -  -         -         .1^3 -J 

Withdrawn  -  -         -  38  >  93^ 

Not  prosecuted  -        -        -         553  J 

3,225 

Tlie  amount  of  the  claims  preferrt»d  was      £  10,358,4*1 3  — 
examined         -         8,216,126  — 

'Hie  liquidation  thereof,  amounted  to      -         3,033,091  — 

Of  which  had  been  provided  -  2,0!)(;,d26  18 

Remaining  for  considoration  of  rarliament         93(>,7(i4>     i 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  losses  ascertained,  and  com- 
pensations  granted  by  the  Commissioners  and  Parliaznenty  to 
certain  eminent  individuals : 

1.  Sir  James  Wright,  Bart,  formerly  Attorney-General  of 
South  Carolina,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Georgia  in  1 760,  and 
Governor  of  that  province  in  1761,  was  reported  by  the  Board 
to  have  lost  real  and  personal  property  to  the  value  of 
s:i,702/.  together  with  his  office  of  Govemori  value  per  ann. 
J,000/.  * 

2.  Sir  William  Pepperell,  Bart,  had  one  of  the  largest  estates 
in  the  province  of  New  England,  Massachussets,  where  his 
loyalty  and  exertions  of  course  rendered  him  particularly  ob- 
noxious. His  property  was  seized  in  1774,  and  he  came  to 
England  in  1775,  having  lost  his  lady  during  the  voyage. 

S.  Joseph  Galloway,  Esq.  had  been  a  member  of  the  first 
Congress  in  1774',  as  were  also  Robert  Alexander  and  laaac 
Lowe,  Esq.  &c.  but  in  consequence  of  the  testimony  of  Greneral 
Gage,  Lord  Comwallis,  and  General  Sir  Wm.  Howe,  he  wii 
declared  ^^  an  active,  though  not  an  early  loyalist." 

N.  B.  The  amount  of  the  sums  awarded  either  to  these  gta* 
tlemen  or  their  heirs,  has  never  been  rendered  public,  but  ii 
may  be  fidrly  stated  at  about  one-third  of  the  gross  sum,  de- 
cided to  have  been  the  value  of  each  claimant's  property. 

4.  Mr.  Harford,  one  of  the  British  proprietors,  prefi^rred 
claims  to  an  immense  amount.  These  were  liquidated  by  the 
Commissioners  at  210,000/.  which  Mr.  Pitt  wished  to  reduce 
to  50,000/.,  besides  the  payment  of  two  debts  to  the  amount. of 
20,000/.  After  a  debate  in  Parliament  he  obtained  70,000/. 
ibr  himself,  and  1 0,000/.  each  for  his  two  sisters.  He  belonged 
to  the  8th  class,  consisting  of  "  loyal  British  proprietors." 

«  Tlie  Amrricaiis  under  General  Liiu*o!n,  and  the  French,  under  Grant  D'Esteing, 
having  attacked  Savannah  in  Georgia,  by  sea  and  land  in  the  autumn  of  1779,  m  coon- 
r  11  of  war  wai  called,  and  being  divided  in  opinion,  Sir  Jamea  Wright,  although  ■  cirilUp, 
cct  ided  for  a  vigorous  deftnce ;  which  vote  produced  one  of  the  most  brillitnt  CTniCi  of 
tlu'  whole  i^ar,  at  It  terminated  in  the  total  diacomfitura  of  the  allied  army. 
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5.  Colonel  Phillips,  of  New  York.  The  claims  of  this  gen- 
tleman were  liquidated  by  the  Commissioners  at  62,075/.  as 
being  in  the  first  class :  he  received  above  50,000/. 

6.  Robert  Lord  Fairfax,  proprietor  of  Virginia,  did  not 
present  his  claims  until  1788:  they  were  liquidated  by  the 
Commissioners  at  60,000/. 

N.  B.  His  lordship  received  1 3,006/.  8^. 

7.  Governor  Franklin's  case  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
report  His  claim  to  a  personal  estate  of  1,800/.  was  paid  in 
full,  and  before  the  enquiry  was  finished  he  was  allowed  500/. 
per  ann.  in  addition  to  300/.  per  ann.  before  received. 

8.  Lady  Juliana  and  the  Messrs.  Penns  *^,  for  thm  losses  in 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  presented  a  claim  of  944,81 7/. 

Tliis  was  estimated  and  liquidated  by  tlie  Commissioners  at 
500,000/. 

N.  B.  3,000/.  per  ann.  was  finally  paid  to  John  Penn,  Esq. 
of  Stoke  Regis,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  1,000/.  per.  ann. 
to  John  Penn,  Esq.  of  Wimpole-street,  the  son  of  the  yoimger 
branch. 

9.  Trustees  under  the  will  of  Lord  Granville,  North  Caro- 
lina, 60,000/. 

N.  B.  They  received  10,000/.  and  60/.  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

10.  The  children  of  Colonel  R.  Morris,  of  New  York,  are 
supposed  to  have  recovered  their  reversionary  interests  in 
America;  but  Messrs.  Martin,  of  Virginia,  being  unable  to 
succeed  in  this  attempt,  afterwards  received  compensation  from 
the  British  Parliament. 

Mr.  Wilmot  thus  concluded  tliis  HercUlean  labour  to  the 
complete  and  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  with  the 


*  An  additional  provision  was  made  by  an  especial  clause  in  an  act  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylrsnia  passed  Nor.  a;,  1779$  viz.  *'  The  commonwealth  being  desirous  to 
manifest  its  lilierality  and  remembrance  of  the  enterpri/ing  spirit  of  the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  the  ejqKciationa  and  dependence  of  bis  rtescendants  on  the  pnftnj 
thereof,  hereby  enacts  that  the  sum  of  130,000/.  shall  be  paid  to  the  devisees  and  lega- 
tees of  Thomas  Penn  and  Ricbard  Penn,  late  pmprietaries,  and  to  the  widow  and  relict 
of  Thomas  Penn,  in  jtist  and  equitable  proportions  by  instalments ;  the  fint  ptymcnt  to 
be  made  at  the  expimion  •foot  year  aiUr  the  tennloation  of  the  war.'* 
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continued  approbation  of  several  successive  ministers,  hostile  to 
each  other,  and  uniting  only  in  praise  of  his  good  conduct  and 
intentions.     Nor  did  he  relax  in  his  other  duties,  for  we  i 
him,  on  all  occasions,  so  long  as  health  and  strength  allowi 
eager  in  exhibiting  a  constant,  but  unostentatious  display  of  hii 
talents. 

After  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Tiverton  dui 
a  part  of  one,  and  for  the  whole  of  another  parliament, 
Wilmot,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  •  Sam 
Gideon,  Bart,  (now  Lord  Eardley),  offered  himself  a  ca 
date  for  Coventry  in  1 784.     On  this  occasion  they  were  opp 
by  Lord  Sheffield  and  the  Hon.  William  S.  Conway,  a  j 
brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  both  of  whom  had  already 
represented  that  city.     The  contest  was  long,  inveteral^  i    1 
expensive ;  but  it  at  length  terminated  in  the  election  of  t 
two  former,  who  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pitt's  admi- 
nistration, and  almost  uniformly  supported  him  in  Parliament 
Nor  was    the  minister  displeased  with  their   zeal,     for  id 
due  t^ne   (1769),    Sir   Sampson   was   created  Baron    End- 
ley,  of  Spalding,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.     At  the  ge 
election  in  1790  they  again  oflTered  their  services,  and  were 
once  more  returned ;  but  Mr.  Wilmot  appears  to  have  ci 
eluded  his  parliamentary  career  on  the  dissolution  whieh  took 
place  May  20,  1 796.  * 

Ordinary  men  would  have  now  retired  jfrom  their  puUic 
labours,  but  Mr.  Wilmot  remained  firm  to  his  duties,  and 
constant  at  his  post,  while  either  humanity  or  his  country  had 
aught  to  demand  of  him. 

As  in  the  coursS  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  American 
loyalists  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  somewhat  of  an  attachment 
to  them,  as  a  body  f ,  so,  in  his  frequent  intercourse  both  in  and 

*  HI*  brother-in-law,  Lord  Eardley,  afterwards  tat  for  the  borough  of  Wtllingfbrdy  ia 
Berkshire,  in  the  Parliaments  which  met  in  1797  and  1801. 

t  To  the  title-page  of  ihc  **  Historical  View**  he  prefixed  the  following  quotation  from 
MiltoQ  io  allusion  to  their  fidelity : 

•*  Their  loyalty  they  kept,  their  love,  their  zeal. 

Nor  numbers,  nor  example  with  them  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truths  or  change  their  consttot  mind." 
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out  of  parliament  with  Mr,  Pitt,  he  appears  to  have  conceived 
a  high  notion  of  the  eloquence,  abilities,  and  judgment  of  that 
celebrated  statesman.  It  is  ahnost  unnecessary  therefore  to 
state  his  opinions  relative  to  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
long,  sanguinary,  and  expensive  contest  that  soon  ailer  took 
place  on  the  part  of  this  country.  Antecedently  to  the  war, 
and  while  it  was  as  yet  hardly  anticipated,  a  large  body  of  emi^ 
grants  sought  an  asylum  in  Great  Britain.  They  consisted  at 
first  chiefly  of  members  of  the  dissolved  parliaments  and 
judicial  tribunals,  nobles,  and  prelates,  together  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  priests.  Most  of  them  had  escaped  with  great 
difficulty,  and  many  of  them  were  reduced  to  the  deepest  misery 
and  distress.  The  protestants,  who  had  formerly  sought  pro* 
tection  here  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantz,  found  a  generous  welcome,  and  the  catholios,  who  now 
fled  from  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies  in  their  turn,  also 
implored  the  bounty  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Wilmot,  on  this 
occasion,  displayed  his  wonted  benignity;  for  although  it 
was  then  summer,  and  but  few  men  of  fortune  remained  in 
town,  he,  of  his  own  accord  in  1790,  published  an  advertise- 
ment soliciting  a  meeting  at  the  Free  Masons'  Tavern,  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  French  refugees. 
On  this  occasion  he  himself  presided  by  general  assent,  and  be- 
ing supported  by  many  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  English 
church,  together  with  several  noblemen  and  persons  of  proper- 
ty, a  very  considerable  subscription  took  place.  This  was  largely 
augmented  by  the  sums  collected  throughout  all  the  parishes 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  in  aid  of  the  fund  thus  obtained  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  nation  was  soon  after  interposed,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vote  of  Parliament.  The  details  and  distribution 
were  entirely  confided  to  Mr.  Wilmot ;  for  the  ministers,  who 
at  first  had  entrusted  the  public  bounty  to  the  care  of  the 
Bishop  de  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  now  placed  their  whole  confidence 
in  him.  He  accordingly  arranged  the  whole  in  distinct 
classes,  and  assigned  to  each  its  respective  sum,  beginning  with 
the  cur^f  at  one  shilling  a-day,  while  to  several  of  the  nobility 
were  allowed  5L  per  month :  allowances,  small  and  trifling  in- 
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deed,  but  stUl  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  they  were  eleemosy- 
nary, and  meant  for  the  express  purpose  of  subsistence  alone. 

At  length,  in  1 804,  Mr.  Wilmot  began  to  feel  old  age,  with 
all  its  concomitant  infirmities,  creeping  fast  upon  him.     Hav- 
ing purchased  Bruce  Castle,  near  Tottenham,  in  Mi 
formerly  appertaining  to  the  Coleraine  family,  but  whii 
come  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Ale    i 
Townshend,  from  that  gentleman's  son  *,  he  determined  to  re- 
tire to  that  place.     Accordingly,  having  resigned  the  o 
Master  in  Chancery,  he  consigned  the  remainder  of  his  lifc 
chiefly  to  literature,  and  while  there,  wrote  and  published^  fint, 
a  Life  of  his  Father,  and  then  ^mother  of  Hugh  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich ;   the  former  a  great  and  respectable  judge,  t    i  1 
memorable  for  the  noble  stand  made  by  him,  while  P] 
of  Magdalen  college,  against  James  II.  who  attempi    i 
trarily  to  impose  fellows  and  officers  by  royal  nuu        $       tha 
learned  body. 

The  first  of  these  works  chiefly  consists  of  letters  to 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  together  with  a  variety  of  particu      b, 
calculated  to  enhance  the  character  of  this  accompUahi     , 
brated,  and  disinterested  lawyer.     He  seems  to  have  been  bon. 
educated,  and  to  have  lived  in  times,  and  after  a  manner,  ' 
different  from  our  own.     Attached  to  a  country  Ufe,  and  i 
moved  by  the  allurements  of  wealth,  averse  to  the  whisperi 
of  ambition,  after  practising  in  every  court  in  Westm        r 
Hall,  we  are  told  by  his  affectionate  biographer  that  he  w 
drew  to  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  seemed  to  c(      t 
obscurity  incident  to  a  provincial  lawyer.     Forced  at  1 
by  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  accept  the  office  of  a  j 
judge,  he  reluctantly  repaired  to  town,  and  afler  he  had 
sworn  into  office,  performed  all  the  duties  of  that  important 
station  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  zeal,  assiduity,  and 
talents. 


*  It  )%ad  been  left  by  will  to  this  gentleman'i  mother,  who  was  Incompetent  in  nmm 
of  law  to  receive  it ;  in  cttnsequence  of  which  it  etcheated  to  the  crown.  But  it  w»a  he- 
stowed  on  Mr.  T.  through  the  influence  of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  the  tcmi  of  ao^ooo**. 
being  at  Ote  Mme  time  paid  by  him  to  the  Culcnine  f«miljr.«-£D. 
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Wh«n  nominated  to  preside  on  the  bench  of  another  coiirt, 
he  actually  penned  a  letter  declining  this  honour,  and  had  it 
not  been  that  a  dignitary  of  the  law  carried  him  another  written 
by  himself  which  he  insisted  on  his  signing  immediately,  he 
never  would  have  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ! 

In  regard  to  the  hig|i  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  coupled  as 
it  k  with  the  peerage,  notwithstanding  his  great  experience  in 
equity,  he  determined  to  follow  his  own  opinion,  and  remained 
firm  and  inexorable  to  all  solicitations.  It  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  render  his  retreat 
more  comfortable,  by  means  of  an  adequate  pension.  It  abso- 
hitAy  required  the  king's  command  on  this  occasion  to  procure 
his  acceptance  of  one,  and,  by  way  of  indemnification  to  the 
community,  he  continued,  until  disabled  by  disease,  to  sit  regu-t 
larly  on  all  appeals  as  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 

We  learn  fi'om  this  volume  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  poet ; 
and  it  is  to  Mr.  Wilmot  that  Mr.  Halliday,  in  his  life  of  that 
great  lawyer,  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  an  epitaph  on 
one  of  the  judges,  by  the  muse  of  him  who  was  denominated  by 
Pope  "  the  silver-tongued  Murray.** 

To  the  Life  of  John  Hough,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  bom  in 
1650,  and  who  died  in  174S,  the  author  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cited partly  by  fiunily  considerations,  and  partly  by  his  admir- 
ation of  the  piety,  talents,  and  intrepidity  of  a  pvelate,  who  does 
so  much  honour  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  doctor  had 
written  an  epitaph  on  his  grand-mother  *,  a  worthy  woman,  to 
whom  Mr.  Wilmot  appears  to  have  been  most  sincerely  at- 
tached, and  also  to  have  been  acquainted  with  his  father  in 
early  liie^  whose  memory  was  always  contemplated  by  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  not  only  with  true  filial  afiection,  but  witli 
a  reverence  bordering  on  adoration  I 

In  1815  appeared  his  "Historical  Review**  of  the  commission, 
for  enquiring  into  the  losses^  services,  and  claims  of  the  Ame- 

*  Mary-Mtrow,  wife  of  Lord  Eardley,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Eardl'^y  Wiluiot>  was 
named  after  her.  She  waa  interred,  if  we  mistake  not  in  St.  J^mea'a  church.  Lady 
Eardley,  who  died  March  1,  1794,  wu  conveyed  to  tlie  ftmily  rauli  ai  Berkswtl]^  In  the 
county  of  Warwick. 
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rican  loyalists,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  King.  It  was  com* 
mcnced  at  a  period  when  an  expectation  existed  that  the  war 
with  the  United  States  was  about  to  terminate,  and  this 
happy  event  occurred  soon  after  its  publication.  The  conspi- 
cuous part  acted  by  the  author  on  tliis  occasion,  enabled  him 
to  communicate  a  variety  of  curious,  interesting,  and  authentic 
particulars  known  to  no  other  individual  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  accompanied  with  an  engraved  sketch  of  an  allegorical 
picture,  painted  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  ex- 
pressive of  the  reception  of  the  American  loyalists  by  Great 
Britain,  after  tlie  peace  of  1 783.  Religion  and  Justice  typified 
by  two  females,  one  bearing  a  cross,  the  other  a  balance,  hold 
the  protecting  mantle  of  Britannia,  while  she  appears  in  the  act 
of  extending  her  arm  and  shield  to  receive  the  loyalists,  who 
surround  her  crown.  At  the  head  of  this  group  are  seen  Sir 
William  Pepperell,  Bart,  and  Governor  Franklin,  of  New 
Jersey,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  America.  Mr. 
West  and  his  lady,  both  natives  of  Philadelphia,  are  placed 
on  the  right,  and  the  emblems  of  his  profession  are  not  forgot- 
ten ;  to  the  left  is  an  Indian  chief^  claiming  succour  for  widows 
and  orphans,  while  a  negro  and  children  look  up  with  gratitude 
in  remembrance  of  their  emancipation  from  slavery.  Above 
all,  in  an  opening  glory,  ai'c  beheld  the  genii  of  Britain  and 
America  binding  up  a  bundle  of  rods,  resembling  the  fasces 
carried  before  the  Roman  consuls,  by  way  of  exhibiting  an 
emblematical  resemblance  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  between  two 
nations,  so  lately  acting  in  hostihty  to  each  other,  but  now 
united  by  new  ties  of  concord  and  friendship. 

Tliis  work  contains  a  variety  of  important  facts  and  docu- 
ments, to  which  allusion  has  been  frequently  made  in  the 
course  of  this  memoir.  Among  other  valuable  papers  is  the 
copy  of  a  verj'  interesting  letter,  dated  Passy,  near  Paris, 
August  16,  1784,  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  while  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  from  the  new  com- 
monwealth of  America,  to  his  only  son,  William  Franklin, 
formerly  governor  of  New  Jersey.  The  letter  is  a  Iliost  singu- 
lar production,  and  but  for  the  present  publication  in  all  pro- 
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bability  would  have  beeii  consigned  to  oblivion.  It  appears 
here  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  no  family  collusion  had 
taken  i)lace,  and  that  the  loyalty  of  the  son  in  behalf  of  the 
Britisli  monarchy  was  to  the  full  as  steady,  uniform,  and  con- 
spicuous, as  the  zeal  of  the  father,  for  the  independence,  and 
republican  institutions  of  his  native  country. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Wilmot  was  subject 
to  paialytic  aftections.  On  his  recovery  from  a  bilious  at- 
tack, hu  however  repaired  for  the  last  time  to  his  paternal  man- 
sion at  Berkswell  in  Warwickshire,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  leave  of  his  son  and  graiidchildren,  settled  there.  From 
this  long  journey  he  derived  much  satisfaction,  but  little  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  health,  for  soon  after  his  return  he  was 
attacked  by  a  third  disease  still  more  fatal  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer ;  this  was  water  in  the  chest,  of  which  he  died  June  29, 
1815,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  at  his  seat  of  Bruce  Castle. 
This  occurred  in  the  evening,  during  the  act  of  stepping  into 
bed,  without  an  accompanying  sigh  or  any  previous  symptom 
of  dissolution. 

Mr*  Wilmot  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the 
only  daughter  of  S.  Sainthill,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  five  chil- 
dren, four  daughters  and  a  son,  all  of  whom  survive  him.  To 
Miss  Haslam,  his  widow,  he  was  united  in  1793,  and  by 
her  he  has  no  issue  now  alive,  two  of  their  children  having 
died  in  their  infancy.  This  lady  resides  at  Tottenham,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 
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the  reign  of  James  IL ;  containing  many  of  his  Letters  and 
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connected,  4to. 
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A  free  atata  may  be  created  by  a  sudden  resolution ;  but  it 
U  to  be  consolidated,  confinned,  and  preserved  by  a  luccefliion 
of  zealous  patriots  alone.  Such  a  race  of  men  can  h&ve  no 
other  object  than  the  pixx^ri^  and  happiness  of  their  country ; 
and  while  on  one  hand,  th^  dtaptsy  a  landable  jealousy  in 
respect  to  the  opinions  and  the  actions  of  those  who  govern ; 
on  the  other,  they  cordially  detest  such  bctious  citizens  as 
connect  their  own  petty  interests  and  enmities,  with  Hie 
distresses  and  dt^adation  of  their  country.  To  the  heroes 
who  were  no  other  than  the  patriots  of  antiqoi^,  their 
^plauding  conntry  presented  garlands  and  decreed  statues. 
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rican  loyalists,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  King.  It  was  com* 
menced  at  a  period  when  an  expectation  existed  that  the  war 
with  the  United  States  was  about  to  terminate,  and  this 
happy  event  occurred  soon  after  its  publication.  The  conspi- 
cuous part  acted  by  the  author  on  this  occasion,  enabled  him 
to  communicate  a  variety  of  curious,  interesting,  and  authentic 
particulars  known  to  no  other  individual  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  accompanied  with  an  engraved  sketch  of  an  allegorical 
picture,  painted  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  ex- 
pressive of  the  reception  of  the  American  loyalists  by  Great 
Britain,  after  the  peace  of  1783.  Religion  and  Justice  typified 
by  two  females,  one  bearing  a  cross,  the  other  a  balance,  hold 
the  protecting  mantle  of  Britannia,  while  she  appeal's  in  the  act 
of  extending  her  arm  and  shield  to  receive  the  loyalists,  who 
surround  her  crown.  At  the  head  of  this  group  are  seen  Sir 
William  Pepperell,  Bart,  and  Governor  Franklin,  of  "New 
Jersey,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  America.  Mr. 
West  and  his  lady,  both  natives  of  Philadelphia,  are  placed 
on  the  right,  and  the  emblems  of  his  profession  are  not  forgot- 
ten ;  to  the  left  is  an  Indian  chief^  claiming  succour  for  widows 
and  oq>hans,  while  a  negro  and  children  look  up  with  gratitude 
in  remembrance  of  their  emancipation  from  slavery.  Above 
all,  in  an  opening  glory,  arc  beheld  the  genii  of  Britain  and 
America  binding  up  a  bundle  of  rods,  resembling  the  fasces 
carried  before  the  Roman  consuls,  by  way  of  exhibiting  an 
emblematical  resemblance  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  between  two 
nations,  so  lately  acting  in  hostility  to  each  other,  but  now 
united  by  new  ties  of  concord  and  friendship. 

This  work  contains  a  variety  of  important  facts  and  docu- 
ments, to  which  allusion  has  been  frequently  made  in  the 
course  of  this  memoir.  Among  other  valuable  papers  is  the 
copy  of  a  very  interesting  letter,  dated  Passy,  near  Paris, 
August  16,  1784,  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  while  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  from  the  new  com- 
monwealth of  America,  to  his  only  son,  William  Franklin, 
formerly  governor  of  New  Jersey.  The  letter  is  a  most  singu* 
lar  production,  and  but  for  the  present  publication  in  all  pro- 
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bability  would  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  It  appears 
here  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  no  family  collusion  had 
taken  place,  and  that  tlie  loyalty  of  the  son  in  behalf  of  the 
Britisl)  iiionarchy  was  to  the  full  as  steady,  uniform,  and  con- 
spicuous, as  the  zeal  of  the  father,  for  the  independence,  and 
republican  institutions  of  his  native  country. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Wilmot  was  subject 
to  paralytic  affections.  On  his  recovery  from  a  bilious  at- 
tack, he  however  repaired  for  the  last  time  to  his  paternal  man* 
sion  at  Berkswell  in  Warwickshire,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  leave  of  his  son  and  grandchildren,  settled  there.  From 
this  long  journey  he  derived  much  satisfaction,  but  little  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  health,  for  soon  after  his  return  he  was 
attacked  by  a  third  disease  still  more  fatal  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer ;  this  was  water  in  the  chest,  of  which  he  died  June  2S, 
1815,  in  the  6?th  year  of  his  age,  at  his  seat  of  Bruce  Castle. 
This  occurred  in  the  evening,  during  the  act  of  stepping  into 
bed,  without  an  accompanying  sigh  or  any  previous  symptom 
of  dissolution. 

Mr*  Wihiiot  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the 
only  daughter  of  S.  Sainthill,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  five  chil- 
dren, four  daughters  and  a  son,  all  of  whom  survive  him.  To 
Miss  Haslam,  his  widow,  he  was  united  in  1793,  and  by 
her  he  has  no  issue  now  alive,  two  of  their  children  having 
died  in  their  infancy.  This  lady  resides  at  Tottenham,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 
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the  reign  of  James  IL ;  containing  many  of  his  Letters  and 
Biographical  Notices  of  several  Persons,  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  4to. 
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A  free  state  may  be  created  by  a  sudden  revolution ;  but  it 
ii  to  be  consolidated,  confirmed,  and  preserved  by  a  succession 
of  zealous  patriota  alone.  Such  a  race  of  men  can  hav«  no 
«ther  object  than  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  country ; 
and  while  on  one  hand,  they  display  a  laudable  jealousy  in 
respect  to  the  Opinions  and  the  actions  of  those  who  govern ; 
on  the  other,  they  cordially  detest  such  fiu:tious  citizens  as 
connect  their  own  petty  interests  and  enmities,  with  the 
distresses  and  degradation  of  thdr  country.  To  the  heroes 
who  were  no  other  than  the  patriots  of  antiquity,  their 
applauding  conntry  presented  garlands  and  decreed  statues. 
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Let  us  endeavour  to  emulate  them,  in  respect  to  those,  whose 
lives  have  been  dedicated  to  our  service.  To  strew  their 
graves  with  flowers ;  to  embalm  their  memory  with  grateful 
odours;  and  to  consecrate  their  fame  by  recording  their 
actions;  is  to  stimulate  private  worth;  to  encourage  public 
virtue ;  and  to  engender  a  noble  spirit  of  emulatiort,  which 
cannot  fail  to  produce  able  legislators,  independent  statesmen, 
and  incorrupt  senators. 

In  recording  the  lives  of  remarkable  men,  it  is  customary 
to  vaunt  their  lineage,  and  reflect  a  borrowed  lustre  from 
times  and  actions,  with  which  they  are  but  remotely,  if  at  all 
connected.  Such  is  not  the  object  here  aimed  at ;  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recur  to  the  glitter  of  tinsel  ornaments,  when  the 
precious  metals  themst^Ives  court  both  the  eye  and  the  hand 
of  the  most  unskilful  artist. 

The  elder  Samuel  Whitbread,  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  family,  was  a  man  singular 
and  extraor-dinary  in  every  point  of  view.  One  of  our  pro- 
vincial historians  attempts  to  deduce  his  origin  from  ancestors 
of  some  little  note ;  and  for  this  purpose,  gravely  refers  to 
some  tomb-stones  in  a  country  church-yard  in  Bedfordshire, 
bearing  the  date  of  1650.  It  is  known  from  other  and  better 
sources,  that  his  forefathers  were  simple  yeomaniy :  that  like 
those  of  the  same  class,  they  possessed  some  little  property ; 
and  that  in  respect  to  religion,  they  were  Presbyterians,  without 
however,  being  so  narrow  in  their  principles,  as  to  object  to 
occasional  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England.  Thus,  for 
illustration,  we  are  not  to  recur  to  remote  antiquity :  it  is  to 
be  found  where  it  is  of  most  avail ;  in  the  prosperous  industry 
of  one  man ;  in  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  another ;  and 
in  the  peculiar  talents,  abilities,  and  integrity  of  both. 

As  an  object  of  curiosity,  howeve^,  it  may  not  be  wholly 
uninteresting  to  contemplate  the  great  outline  of  a  fortune^ 
which  rivals  that  of  many  of  our  first  nobility  in  point  of 
extent ;  and  learn  by  what  means  it  grew  into  size,  shape,  and 
consistency,  under  the  creative  genius  of  a  single  individual. 
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It  was  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Whitbread  to  have 
beeu  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
trade  was  still  creditable  in  a  commercial  country*  ;  and  before 
our  new  &ngled  nbtions  of  gentility  had  taught  us  to  despise 
those  arts,  by  the  exercise  of  which  our  forefathers  flourished, 
Hot  at  the  expence  of,  but  in  conjunction  with  their  country. 

It  was  then  customary  to  breed  young  men  to  those  callings 
by  which  they  were  destined  to  live :  at  present,  every  thing 
seems  capable  of  being  learned  by  mere  intuition  I  Instead  of 
recurring  to  long,  laborious  and  circuitous  modes  of  instruction, 
simple  inspection  alone  seems  sufficient  for  the  comprehensive 
faculties  of  our  modem  tyros^  who  enter  their  counting  houses 
booted  and  spurred ;  and  after  a  short  and  splendid  exhibition, 
not  unfrequently  terminate  their  career  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Such  was  not  the  track  pursued  by  the  very  respectaWe 
person  here  alluded  to.  His  family,  aiming  at  an  honest  in- 
dependence, and  supposing  it  likely  to  be  attained  by  patient 
industry,  and  ujidiminished  perseverance  alone;  placed  his 
brother  with  an  ironmonger  in  the  city ;  while  he,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  that  day,  was  bound  apprentice  to  an  opulent 
brewer.  A  term  of  seven  years  was  not  deemed  more  than 
sufficient  to  learn  this  art,  although  it  was  not  then  as  now,  a 
rnystery :  and  long  after  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the 
young  man  is  said  to  have  paused  a  considerable  time  before 
he  himself  ventured  to  become  a  master ;  but  examples  were 
seductive.  The  borough  of  Southwark,  already  presented  a 
brilliant  model  to  his  youthfid  ambition  in  the  person  of  the  first 
Sir  John  Lade,  who  afier  having  enriched  himself  by  precisely 
the  same  means,  enjoyed  the  singular  felicity  of  obtaining  the 
patent  of  a  baronetage.  And  when  he  himself  was  firmly  esta- 
blished in  trade,  the  Thrales,  who  for  many  years  had  sat  in 
parliament,  were  doubtless  considered  as  objects  of  emulation 
also.  It  was  but  recurring,  however,  to  no  very  remote  period  in 
EngUsh  history,  when  a  rich  brewer  of  Ghent,  not  only  enter- 
tained one  of  our  Kings,  and  supplied  him  with  resources ; 

*  About  1730. 
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but  actually  entered  into  an  alliance  with  that  Prince!,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  assisting  him  in  his  claims  on  the  crown  of 
France. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  his  youthful  dreams,  certain 
it  isy  that  throughout  the  whole  period  of  a  long  and  succeasful 
life,  he  conducted  himself  with  a  rare  d^ee  of  moderatioD. 
I'he  writer  of  this  article  was  lately  informed  by  one  of  hii 
surviving  friends  who  sat  by  his  side  for  several  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Whitbread  sen.  was  a  man 
of  plain  manners  and  practical  good  sense ;  so  utterly  devcid 
of  affectation,  in  short,  that  he  himself  has  actually  seen  him 
enter  the  com  market,  in  Mark  Lane,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  purchases  with  a  white  apron  before  him.  But  these 
were  the  times  of  simplicity  and  integrity  in  the  dty;  a 
period  when  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  *^  the  royal 
merchant,"  was  not  yet  entirely  forgotten ;  while  that  steady 
patriot,  Sir  John  Bernard  was  still  alive,  and  repaired  daily 
on  foot  to  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  Westminster,  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  the  excise  scheme  projected  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole ! 

How  the  capital  was  raised,  and  the  precise  means  by  which 
Mr.  Whitbread  acquired  his  great  opulence,  are  not  now 
exactly  known.  His  character,  doubtless  effected  much,  and 
was  well  calculated  to  induce  men  of  wealth  to  embark  along 
with  him  in  all  his  undertakings.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  also 
possessed  a  little  patrimony  of  his  own,  which  was  sold  upon 
this  memorable  occasion.  His  knowledge  of  mankind  miist 
have  been  equally  considerable  and  advantageous;  for  this 
faculty  seems  to  have  formed  die  Archimedean  lever,  by  wfaidi 
he  moved  all  around  him  at  his  will.  It  was  not  a  narrow  little 
selfish  parsimony  which  he  chose  as  a  fulcrum ;  this  would 
have  crumbled  into  atoms  beneath  the  immense  powers  hs 
brought  into  action,  and  buried  him  in  the  ruins  of  his  own 
edifice.  No  !  he  knew  it  was  a  common  interest  that  bound 
the  world  together ;  and  he  acted  accordingly.  On  balancing 
his  books  every  year,  he  made  all  those  around  him  in  some 
measure  partners  in  his  business,  and  consequently  interested 
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tliem  la  his  prosperity.  It  was  his  practice  to  distribute  this  an- 
nual donation,  in  the  exact  rates  of  their  respective  ranks  and 
services ;  and  beginning  with  a  liberal  gift  of  500L  to  a  con- 
fidential clerk,  he  was  accustomed  to  extend  his  bounty  to  the 
very  horse-feeders,  to  whom  he  usually  gave  Si.  a  piece. 

Under  his  auspices,  the  brew-house  in  Chiswell  Street, 
extending  itself  on  all  sides,  soon  formed  a  spacious  quad- 
rangle, with  an  ample  dwelling  houee,  workhouses,  stores, 
cellars,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection ; 
while  the  stock,  the  plant,  the  dray-horses  that  could  have 
mounted  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  casks,  &c.  might  at  length 
be  estimated  at  nearly  half  a  million  of  pounds  sterling. 

In  addition  to  this  property,  and  without  which  it  could 
be  of  no  value,  ought  to  be  included  a  floating  capital  of 
from  80  to  100,000/.,  which  it  at  length  became  necessary  to 
keep  constantly  in  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  making  occasional 
purchases  of  malt,  hops,  oats,  &c  as  well  as  for  the  payment 
of  clerks  and  servants.  In  fine,  this  became  at  length  the 
first  house,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  Europe;  and  as  every 
thing  was  conducted  in  a  fair,  regular,  and  honourable  manner, 
the  sole  reliance  for  immediate  superiority  was  placed  in  the 
quality  and  goodness  alone  of  the  commodity.  He,  accord- 
ingly defied  competition,  and  "  Whitbread's  Entire,"  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  100,000  barrels  yisited  every  alley  in  the 
metropolis,  and  indeed  every  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
colonies ;  without  recurring  to  the  modem  practice  of  purchasing 
«f  leases,  tying  down  publicans  by  slavish  contracts,  obtaining 
spontaneous  judgments,  and  rendering  their  customers  their 
bondsmen  and  slaves. 

Some  idea  of  the  wealth,  so  honourably  acquired,  may  be 
conceived  from  an  enumeration  of  his  numerous  purchases, 
donations,  and  bequests.  * 

In  1792,  Mr.  W.  bought  a  considerable  estate  at  Elstow, 
in  his  native  county,  containing  the  very  spot  where  John 
Bunyan,  author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  was  bom. 
Having  acquired  by  the  same  means,  a  property  at  Melchbournc 
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not  far  distant,  he  modernized  and  fitted  up  the  church  at  hi» 
o\vn  expence ;  while  Lord  St.  John,  incited  by  the  example, 
presented  an  organ.  The  manor  of  Botton,  in  the  Iiundred 
of  Biggleswade  became  his  in  1 7J>5.  He  also  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  Worden,  in  the  hundred  of  Wexamtree,  and 
he  had  long  before  got  possession  of  all  the  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  native  village  of  Cardington.  But  his  principal  ac- 
quisition consisted  of  the  Torrington  manors  and  estates, 
bought  from  the  4th  Viscount,  for  which,  at  one  time,  he  paid 
down  the  sum  of  1 20,000/.  For  a  long  period  no  good  titk 
could  be  made  out ;  and  as  great  incumbnmces  existed,  manv 
diflScultics  occurred,  some  of  which  were  deemed  insuperable. 
At  length,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  demise  *  in  the  fumilv, 
the  necessary  conveyances  were  made  out  with  great  accuracv 
and  precision  by  Mr.  Oddy,  a  respectable  attorney  of  Boswell 
Court,  Chancery  Lane ;  while  tlic  learned  Mr.  Hargrave,  K.  C 
settled  the  drafts.  So  anxious  was  the  old  gentleman  for  the 
success  of  this  long  protracted  affair,  and  so  well  pleased  od 
its  completion,  that  he  is  said  to  have  presented  the  late 
Alderman  Skinner,  the  celebrated  auctioneer,  who  managed 
the  negociation,  with  the  sum  of  5,000Z. ! 

It  now  remains  to  be  shewn,  that  he  was  not  actuated  bj 
a  mean,  narrow,  and  selfish  principle ;  that  he  did  not  tura 
the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  to  the  vain-glorious  wish  d 
founding  an  opulent  family ;  and  leaving  a  name  behind,  which, 
by  the  association  of  ideas,  could  n^ver  be  pronounced  by  vidgar 
lips,  or  heard,  even  by  courtly  ears,  without  a  wild  and  vacant 
stare  of  admiration.  On  the  contrary,  he  diffused  his  bounties 
around  him,  cheering  want  and  poverty  and  distress ;  relieviiig 
the  sick,  the  prisoner,  and  those  miserable  and  forlorn  objects 
who  are  subject  to  complaints  which  have  hitherto  ba£9ed 
the  skill  of  medicine.  With  a  property^  the  third  or  fourth 
in  point  of  value  in  the  shire  of  Bedford,  and  at  that  time 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  town  of  the  same  name,  he 
was  not  inattentive  to  any  thing  that  could  be  of  benefit  €ft 

•  Most  probably  of  George,  the  only  ton.— Ed. 
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Utility  to  his  neighbourhood,  for  his  benevolence  kept  pace 
with  his  good  fortune.  Towards  the  completion  of  the  new 
county  jail  he  left  a  legacy  of  500/.  He  bequeatlied  4,000/. 
towards  the  erection  of  the  Bedford  Infirmary;  and  4,000/. 
more  for  its  endowment.  In  addition  to  this,  he  also  esta- 
blished a  ward  for  those  afflicted  with  cancers  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital. 

By  his  first  wife,  who  was  afterwards  carried  off  by  a  dropsy, 
he  had  several  children  *•  After  remaining  for  some  time  a 
widower,  on  August  lljth  1769,  he  married  Mary,  third 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl,  and  sister  of  the  first  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  who  lived  but  sixteen  months,  having  died  De- 
cember 27th,  1770. 

Samuel  Whitbread,  the  only  son  of  the  first  Mn  Whitbread, 
by  his  first  wife,  was  bom  in  the  year  1758.  Being  destined 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  a  public  education,  he  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Eton,  of  which  Jonathan  Davies,  M.A.  was  then 
head  master  f.  That  all  imaginable  attention  might  be  paid  to 
his  improvement,  the  Rev.  George  Heath,  afterwards  D.D., 
acted  as  his  private  tutor.  Fox  and  Hare,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  associated  in  public  life,  had  left  this  celebrated 
seminary;  but  their  names,  talents  and  acquirements  were 
still  spoken  of  with  rapture.  His  two  chief  friends  there, 
were  Mr.  Lambton  J,  afterwards  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Durham ; 
and  Mr.  now  Earl  Grey  with  whose  family  he  afterwards 
became  connected  by  means  of  a  double  alliance. 


*  I.  Samuel,  M.F.  for  Bedford;  3. Emma,  married  in  1780,  to  the  late  Lord  St. 
John,  of  Bletsoe;  3.  Mary,  married  to  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.;  and  4.  a 
third  and  eldest  dau<;luer,  iLarried  to  Mr.  Gordon,  formerly  of  Moore  Park. 

•f*  Mr.  Davies  succeeded  Mr.  Foster,  in  July  17/3,  and  was  followed  by  Dr. Heath, 
n  1791.  — £d. 

*  William  Henry  Lambton,  Esq.  was  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  late  General  John 
Lambton,  who  j)Oisessed  very  large  estates  in  the  north  of  England.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  represenutive  of  the  city  of  Durham,  in  1767,  and  during  many  years,  was 
a  constant,  firm,  and  strenuous  member  of  tlie  opposition.  He  liad  obtained  a  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  at  Eton»  and,  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  orators  that  ever 
England  prodaced  were  in  fill  bloom,  he  also  attracted  the  public  attention  ond  ap> 
plause.  He  married  Lady  Anna-Barbara  Frances  Villiers,  second  daughter  of  George 
Bussey,  fourth  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  died  in  1797*  His  sim,  John  George  Lambton^ 
Esq.  is  at  present  knight  of  the  shios  for  the  county  palatine  of  Durham.  —  Ed. 
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From  Eton  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  and  was  matriculate 
at  Christ-Church ;  thence  he  removed  to  St.  John's  Coll^ 
Cambridge,  where  he  completed  his  studies,  and  obtained  tl 
degree  of  B.  A. 

It  ought  not  to  be  here  omitted,  that  to  the  honour  of  tl 
fatlier,  his  mind  constantly  expanded  with  his  fortune.  Ai 
cordingly,  having  now  given  to  his  son  the  best  education  thi 
England  could  bestow,  he  determined  to  afford  him  all  tl 
benefits  that  could  possibly  be  obtained  from  foreign  travc 
As  much  depended  on  the  sdection  of  a  proper  person  i 
accompany  him,  the  present  Archdeacon  Coxc,  fellow  • 
King's  College  Cambridge,  after  due  deliberation,  was  selectc 
for  this  purpose.  Accordingly  with  this  celebrated  tnivelli 
and  historian  he  repaired  to  France,  which  even  at  thf 
period  began  to  experience  some  of  those  painfid  politic 
throes,  indicative  of  her  future  state.  Passing  through  Ge: 
many,  he  next  visited  Switzerland,  a  country  congenial  to 
young  man,  whose  mind  was  already  fraught  with  sentim 
congenial  to  a  well-regulated  liberty:  forthere^  after  despotia 
had  been  overcome,  by  a  patriot  band,  that  roused  its  felloe 
citizens  to  deeds  of  heroic  valour,  freedom  was  establishe 
without  anarchy,  and  without  a  civil  war.  To  the  honour 
both  parties,  the  tutor  and  pupil  seem  to  have  separated  wii 
mutual  reluctance  and  esteem.  * 

Soon  after  his  return  home,  Mr.  W.  thought  proper 
settle  in  life,  and  having  previously  obtained  the  consent 
both  families,  in  1 788  he  married  Miss  Grey,  who  aflerwar 
became  Lady  Elizabeth  Whitbread,  by  the  elevation   of  h 

•  Mr.  G)xe  afterwards  dedioatrd  one  of  his  works  to  the  suhjecl  of  this  memoir, 
xht  fuUoivii.g  terms  : 

To 

•'  SAMUEL  WHITBREAD,  Jin.  Esq.  M.P. 

This  Third  Volume 

or 

Travtiiin  PotAND,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 

Is  Inscribed 
As  A  Testimony  of  Esteem  and  Friendship, 

By 

THE  AUTHOI 
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father,  General  Sir  Charles  Grey,  to  an  Earldom.  This  was 
followed  in  the  course  of  time,  by  another  alliance :  that  of 
the  present  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart,  then  a  Captain  in  the 
Navy,  with  Mids  Mary  Whitbread,  his  sister. 

A  seat  in  parliament  had  always  been  the  object  of  his 
ambition.  The  only  son  of  a  very  opulent  conmioner,  after 
having  finished  his  studies,  and  visited  the  continent,  he  now 
naturally  aspired  to  take  part  in  those  debates,  and  participate 
in  those  resolves,  on  which  not  only  the  honour,  stabilitj',  and 
liberties  of  his  native  country,  but  the  state  and  condition  of 
Europe,  in  a  great  measure  depended.  Accordingly,  on  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  in  1790,  he  determined  to  oflFer 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  Bedford ;  and  as  he  himself  was  as 
yet  untried  and  unknown,  he  hoped  that  the  high  reputation 
of  a  parent,  who  had  lately  represented  that  borough,  would 
prove  no  small  inducement  on  the  part  of  the  Electors ;  all 
his  own  neighbours ;  and  with  many  of  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  from  his  earliest  in&ncy. 

His  father,  who  fully  concurred,  and  indeed  suggested  this 
arrangement,  at  the  same  time  offered  himself  for  the  borough 
of  Stcyning ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  although 
both  their  elections  were  contested,  yet  both  finally  obtained 
their  respective  seats  *.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  and 
the  last  contest  on  the  part  of  the  new  member,  who,  during 
six  or  seven  following  parliaments,  was  returned  without  the 
shadow  of  opposition. 

At  this  period,  two  very  formidable  parties  engaged  the 
attention,  and  divided  the  applause  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Fox, 
although  dispossessed  of  authority,  still  headed  a  powerful 
body,  the  members  of  which,  as  yet  undiminished,  although 

♦  Mr.  Whitbread,  een-  was  declared  by  a  committee  **  duly  elected,  and  oai^ht  to 
bave  been  returned  for  Sttyning.'*  Anterior  to  (his,  he  had  sat  for  the  town  of  Bed- 
ford, in  tliree  succeeding  parliaments,  having  been  a  petitioner  with  the  celebrated  John 
Howard,  the  philanthropist,  in  1775,  when  he  first  declared  himself  a  candidate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  election  in  1790,  Mr.  V^'hiibread,  jun.  polled  601  votes  ; 
Mr.  Payne,  who  liad  only  574,  petitioned.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  tried 
this  election,  which  was  not  decided  until  the  second  session  of  that  parliament, 
finally  reported  to  the  House,  in  March  179a:  "  that  Samuel  Whitbread,  jun.  Esq. 
was  duly  elected,  and  tlitt  the  petition  was  neither  frlvolotts,  nor  vexatious.'* 
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already  divided  iii  respect  to  the  French  Revolution,  associated 
under  his  banner.     On  one  thing  they  most  cordially  agreed, 
an4  this  was  the  down&l  of  Mr.  Pitt     That  youthful  sta 
man,  who  had  commenced  his  care^  as  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,   had  acquired  | 
great   and  deserved  popularitj',  by  his  management   of 
finances.      His  fiscal  arrangements,  although  somewhat  ob- 1 
noxious  to  censure,  by  depriving  the  subject  of  a  trial  by  jury, 
in  certain  cases ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  were  clear,  perspi- 
cuous, and  highly  advantageous  to  the  revenue.      His  plan 
too,  for  a  sinking  fund,  and  that  on  an  entirely  new  principle 
tended  not  a  little  to  the  benefit  of  public  credit.     Possessing 
great  and  commanding  talents ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  im- 
pressed with  a  kind  of  hereditary  ambition;  and  his  illustrious 
father  appears  to  have  been  the  model  by  which  he  endea- 
voured to  shape  his  conduct     At  first,  hke  Fleury,  he  seemed 
to  be  smitten  with  a  love  of  peace ;  but  after  having  enal 
his  country  to  taste  its  blessings,  like  Richlieu,  he   coui 
difficulties  of  all  kinds.     Accordingly,  as  if  desirous  of  e     r 
kind  of  glorj^  he  looked  around  him  for  enemies ;  and  S 
appeared    for    a    while    to    liave  been    an  object  of  j      lie 
vengeance.     Russia  next  excited  jealousy :  but  the  Empn 
Catherine  was  then  on  the  throne,  and  as  the  nation  at  large 
had  not  deemed  the  miserable  shores  of  Nootka  Sound  a  fit 
subject  for  contest ;  so  noM',  they  had  but  little  relish   for  i 
naval  armament,  the  express  object  of  which  was,  to   restore 
Oczakow  to  the  Turks. 

On  this  occasion  the  new  member  for  Bedford,  in  one  ci 
his  first  speeches  *,  and,  if  the  writer  is  not  mistaken,  his 
maiden  one,  combated  the  necessity  of  this  measure.  He^  at 
the  same  time,  strongly  animadverted  on  the  unconstitutional 
doctrine  of  '*  confiilence,"  assmned  on  the  part  of  ministers, 
who  wished  for  an  entire  reliance  on  their  wisdom  and  inte- 
grity. 

*  Mr.  W.  wu  DOt  in  parliament  when  the  impeacboient  of  Warren  MMting«  mu 
decided  on,  *  but  in  1793/  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Select  Commicupi 
*'  to  enquire  and  report  oo  proceedings,  &c." 
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i  After  a  short  and  appropriate  introduction,  Mr.  Whitbread 
I  observed :  "  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  enter  my  protest  against  the 
doctrine  of  confidence,  which  has  been  so  much  insisted  upon 
by  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  me ;  that  sort  of  blind,  implicit 
confidence,  which  I  trust  the  House  will  be  ever  cautious  of 
giving  the  least  indulgence  to.  I  declare  it  to  be  a  monster 
with  which  I  will  grapple  as  often  as  I  meet  with  it,  at  all 
periods  of  my  life,  and  endeavour  to  destroj'  it.  Confidence 
has  been  alleged  for  every  argument  on  the  other  side,  in 
answer  to  every  argument  fi:Dm  this.  It  is  my  duty,  and  tliat 
of  every  man  who  has  a  seat  in  this  House,  to  take  care  ne 
quid  damni  capiat  resptMica  ;  and  how  could  he  do  that,  if 
the  doctrine  was,  that  they  nn'ght  abandon  their  trust,  and 
resign  it  to  the  minister  ? 

"  Confidence  had  been  given  to  administration  on  par- 
ticular occasions ;  but  it  had  never  before  been  expected  that 
unlimited  confidence  was  required.  Agreeably  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  advocates  of  the  minister,  every  member  should  deliver 
himself  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  this  idol,  without  con- 
sidering the  good  of  their  country,  or  the  interest  of  their  con- 
stituents. It  was  true,  several  gentlemen  were  nourished 
•under  his  auspices,  and  fed  by  his  bounty;  it  was  not,  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they  considered  the  degraded 
situation  of  parliament  as  long  as  their  patron  held  the  reins 
of  government;  they  however  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
adduce  any  arguments  in  his  favour,  because  they  found  the 
ground  untenable.  They  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  representatives  of  tKe  people,  had  a  confidence  reposed  in 
them  by  their  constituents ;  but  that  was  not  a  confidence 
which  they  had  a  right  to  barter  away  to  any  man  or  set  of 
men  whatever,  on  any  occasion  short  of  necessity :  they  had 
received  it  with  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  their  consti- 
tuents, that  the  rights  and  privileges,  inherited  from  tUeir 
forefathers,  were  by  them  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
without  the  least  infringement.  But  how  could  they  do  this, 
if  they  were  called  upon  to  vote  away  the  money  of  their  con- 
stituents without  any  good  reason  being  assigned,  or  liberty 
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given  to  make  any  inquiry  at  all  upon  the  subject,  so  that  iIk 
people  might  know  the  cause  of  this  additional  burthen  ? 

"  And  that  this  was  precisely  the  case,  no  man  could  deny, 
who  heard  ministers  call  upon  the  House  to  vote  money  tat 
an  armament,  perhaps  a  war,  against  Russia,  without  giving 
any  information  that  could  satisfy  any  honourable  man  of  the 
necessity,  far  less  of  th«  justice  or  }>olicy  of  this  war ;  and  tim 
too  while  the  same  shoes  were  not  yet  old  in  which  they  had 
come  down  to  vote  away  four,  millions  of  their  constituent^^ 
money  to  defray  the  expence  of  an  armament  against  Spain.! 
Tliat  a  British  parliament  could  long  put  up  witli   this  treat-  i 
ment  was  incredible;  for  certainly  we  were  not  now  in  t) 
degraded  state  in  which  parliaments  were  in  Queen  Elizabeth* 
time,  when  they  were  caUed  upon   to  vote  supplies,  and  wet 
told,   that  it  was  meet  that  they  should  know  the  <     leen' 
pleasure  in  the  expenditure  of  them.     As  we  had  rii    i  fi 
such  a  degraded  state,  by  the  vigilance,  the  firmness,  j     i 
patriotism  of  our  ancestors,  let  us  take  good  care,  by  imi      ^ 
their  conduct,  not  to  return  to  that  situation. 

"  A  noble  lord  and  a  right  honourable  gentleman,  hd 
prided  tliemselves  on  evading  all  ex])lanation,  and  avoiding 
discussion  upon  this  important  and  secret  subject ;  and  cer 
tainly  they  had  kept  a  most  respectfiil  distance  from  evcj 
sort  of  argument,  explanation,  or  discussion :  but  this  migk 
be  deemed  one  of  the  happy  effects  of  their  implicit  confidence 
in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  seemed  to        die 
soul,  viUil  principle,  intellect,  and  providence  of  those  m     e- 
men:  whose  obscure  and  hidden  schemes   they  always  ; 
proved,  without  wishing  cither  to  understand,  or  have  them 
explained.     He  clothes  himself  in  mystery ;  he  is  enveloped 
in  clouds, ;  he  directs  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm ;  we  fed 
the  dire  effects  of  his  vengeance,  but  his  form  and  his  move- 
ments are  invisible  to  our  sight. 

<<  In  the  late  transaction  with  Spain,  we  were  told,  ^  Puj 
your  money  cheerfully;  your  armament  has  struck  tenor 
into  the  whole  world;  be  assured  that  no  power  on  earth 
shaH  henceforth  dare  to  provoke  your  displeasure !' 
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scarcely  is  that  very  armament  dismantled,  when  the  Russians 
are  guilty  of  an  act  of  insolence;  and  in  order  to  chastise 
them  it  is  again  necessary  to  arm.  But  what,  pray,  is  the 
mighty  offence  which  the  empress  has  committed  ?  You  offer 
your  mediation,  or  rather,  you  dictate  to  the  empress  terms 
which  slie  refuses.  You  immediately  throw  off  the  thin  dis- 
guise of  the  mediator,  and  appear  in  the  shape  of  an  armed 
bully.  You  step  forward  m  a  cause,  in  which  you  have  no 
concern  whatever ;  and  you  tell  her,  in  the  most  arrogant 
terms,  that  she  must  relinquish  entirely  every  advantage  which 
she  had  gained  over  an  enemy  who  had  attacked  her  without 
provocation.  Confidence,  in  general,  begat  confidence;  but 
in  respect  to  the  friends  of  tlie  minister,  the  more  secretly  and 
mysteriously  he  acted,  the  more  entitled  he  was  to  their 
confidence;  and  the  more  certain  they  were,  that  he  was 
doing  right.  On  a  former  occasion,  when  tlic  House  had 
required  information,  the  reply  was,  that  a  negociation  was 
pending ;  in  the  present  instance  they  were  told  that  it  was 
inexpedient  Secrecy  he  had  ofien  heard  applauded  amongst  in- 
dividuals ;  and  a  proper  mixture  of  secrecy  and  openness  there 
ought  always  to  be  where  confidence  or  friendship  was  reposed : 
but  certainly  confidence  was  not  to  be  given  in  proportion  to 
that  secrecy  which  has  no  mixture  of  openness ;  and  he  would 
ask  any  man,  whether  if  another  was  to  conceal  every  thing 
from  him  in  the  most  suspicious  manner,  he  would  either 
have  the  greater  confidence  in  that  man,  or  think  the  better 
of  his  actions ;  yet  such  was  the  secrecy,  and  such  was  the 
confidence,  which  these  gentlemen  admired  in,  and  claimed 
for,  their  right  honourable  friend." 

Mr.  Whitbread  concluded  with  observing,  that  when  Sir 
John  Norris  commanded  a  naval  armament  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  present  in  agitation,  against  the  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
he  returned  without  its  being  productive  of  tranquiUity,  for  it 
rather  proved  an  excitement  to  hostiUties :  as  the  czar  remarked, 
that  an  armed  fleet  was  a  strange  symbol  of  peace ;  and  if  he 
wished  to  effect  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  he  conceived  that 
the  best  mode  was  one  less  exceptionable^  and  more  compen* 
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dious.  After  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  Russia,  as  ouf 
natural  ally,  and  reprobating  the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
subject  by  the  previous  question,  Mr.  Whitbread  said  he 
should  vote  for  the  resolution  that  had  been  proposed ;  as  it 
was  calculated  to  ensure  public  tranquillity. 

Tlie  ministers,  however,  obtained  a  majority  on  this  occasion; 
yet  notwithstanding  this,  they  were  baffled  in  the  main  object 
for  although  the  English  in  general,  have  been  perhaps  but  too 
fond  of  war,  yet  the  pulse  of  the  nation  did  not  beat  in  unison 
with  that  of  the  cabinet.  The  merchants  were  the  first  to 
take  the  alarm,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Baltic  trade  ap- 
peared to  strike  them  with  dismay;  a  pacification  therefore, 
happily  ensued,  and  much  public  calamity  was  thus  avoided.  * 

So  conscious  at  length,  was  the  cabinet  itself,  of  the  impo- 
licy of  a  contest,  especially  at  this  moment,  when  the  stale 
of  France  became  daily  more  ominous,  that  although  the 
necessary  papers  and  expences  incident  to  the  armament 
were  presented,  yet  all  discussion  on  this  sulgect  was  stu- 
diously avoided.  Mr,  Whitbread,  however,  resolved  to  pro- 
voke a  contest  Accordingly,  on  February  29,  1792,  he 
moved  for  a  CJommittee  of  the  whole  House,  to  enquire  into 
tliis  subject ;  and  boldly  contended,  "  that  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  ministers  on  this  occasion,  it  neither  required  in- 
genuity to  invent  a  charge,  nor  eloquence  t«  enforce  their 
criminality."  He  termed  the  late  preparations  in  our  ports, 
•*  a  wanton,  foolish,  unnecessary,  and  extravagant  measure, 
which,  as  appeared  by  the  result,  could  never  prove  advan- 
tageous, either  to  this  country  or  her  allies,"  and  he  took  credit 
to  the  opposition,   for  having  averted  "  an  unjust,    unpro- 

• 

•  The  emproM  atlributcd  ihe  whole  merit  of  this  measure  to  the  bead  of  the  onpo- 
altion,  whoie  bust  she  solicited  for  her  library.  Accordingly,  oiie  in  marble  in  tlie 
possession  of  Earl  Fiizwilliam,  was  iinoiediately  transmitted  to  St.  Petersburgh.  "iler 
Imperial  Majesty,  confessed  Ijer  obligations  to  Mr.  F.  in  a  note,  written  in  the  French 
language,  and  by  her  own  hand.  It  was  framed^  gUzed,  and  placed  in  a  contpicacna 
■ituation  at  St.  Anne's  Hill.  A  gentleman  on  perusing  it  one  day  after  dinner,  obaerved 
to  his  host,  that  the  august  Catherine,  had  committed  a  gross  mistake,  in  respect  te 
one  remarkable  word,  which  she  had  spelt  Gerre  instead  of  Guerre.  To  this  the  other 
g»ily  replied,  «« that  it  was  souiciliing  singular,  that  so  grwt  a  belligerent  power  should 
be  ignorant  of  her  own  traJe,"— JEd. 
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vokedy  and  impolitic  war,  with  all  its  alarming  consequences. 
In  addition  to  this,"  adds  he,  <^  let  it  be  recollected,  that  wc 
have  arrested  the  destructive  and  short  sighted  operation  of 
the  premier's  misguided  and  mistaken  policy,  at  a  period 
when  he  is  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  after  a  long  continuance 
in  one  of  the  highest  official  situations,  and  with  a  very  great 
and  numerous  majority  at  his  back  to  support  whatever  mea- 
sures he  proposed  to  their  acquiescing  judgment,  and  compliant 
friendship. 

"  The  domestic  misery,  which  always  accompanies  unne- 
cessary armaments,  ought  to  have  operated  against  any  pre- 
cipitate measures  of  this  kind.  The  recent  mode  of  arming 
and  disarming  the  navy  is  cruel  in  the  extreme ;  by  this  de- 
testable assumption  of  power  men  are  torn  from  their  families, 
their  habits  of  industry  are  subverted ;  and  on  the  adjustment 
of  affairs,  they  are  abandoned  to  the  world,  without  any  pro- 
vision for  their  future  welfare.  The  papers  on  the  table  present 
nothing  but  a  mutilated  monimient  of  ministerial  arrogance.  I 
cannot  submit  to  the  miserable  expedient  by  way  of  a  set  offy 
that  the  finances  of  the  country  are  in  a  prosperous  state,  and 
the  funds  at  ninety-six.  Our  national  debt  has  encreased  so 
much  of  late,  that  we  have  become  a  nation  of  stock-jobbers, 
so  that  opinions  fluctuate  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  funds. 
Yet  I  cannot  conclude,  without  paying  a  compliment  to  the 
magnanimity  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  splendid 
talents  *,  who  has  resigned  his  place,  rather  than  submit  to 
opinions  that  are  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own." 

0 

About  this  period,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  occupied 
the  pubUc  attention  in  no  common  degree.  The  case  of  So- 
merset, a  negro  of  Jamaica,  who  was  brought  to  England  by 
his  master,  had  some  years  before  excited  the  attention  of  the 
nation.  After  being  abandoned  during  his  illness,  and  left 
to  perish  in  the  streets,  he  was  rescued  from  famine  and  disease 
by  the  humanity  of  the  late  Granville  Sharp,  grandson  of  the 

*  This  allusion  obviously  regards  the  late  Francis  Godolphin,  fifth  Duke  of  Leeds, 
f >r  some  time  Secretary  oif  Sute  for  Foreign  Affsifs,  which  office  wu  declined  by  hia 
Grace,  io  1 7  9 1 .    He  died  in  1 7  99,  end  wm  succeeded  by  his  ton.— £o. 
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celebrated  Dr.  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  wsm 
the  champion  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  EngUsh  liberty, 
during  the  reign  of  James  11.  This  worthy  and  humane  gen- 
tleman, after  clothing  the  lad,  reconmiended  him  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  lady,  from  behind  whose  coach  he  was  snatched  by 
his  pretended  owner,  and  sent  to  prison  as  a  runnrway  slave! 
This  gave  birth  to  the  famous  case,  by  Mr.  Hargrave,  then  a 
very  young  man,  who  was  employed  as  a  counsel  upon  the 
occasion ;  and  by  a  solemn  decision  of  the  twelve  judges,  it 
was  declared,  that  in  England,  no  man  could  have  a  property 
in  his  fellow-creature.  Nor  did  Mr.  Sharp  end  here ;  for  he 
instituted  a  society  for  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  and  to 
him,  as  the  original  author,  ought  to  be  attributed  the  honoor 
and  glory  of  snatching  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  from  t^ 
merciless  grasp  of  avarice,  cruelty,  and  oppression. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  poUtical  career,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  declared  himself  an  avowed,  steady,  and  zealous 
friend  for  the  suppression  of  such  an  inhuman  traffick.  He 
gave  his  vote  and  his  support  to  that  measure,  and  on  many 
occasions  displayed  his  eloquence  before  a  crowded  and  ap 
plauding  senate,  in  behalf  of  persecuted  humanity.  Mn 
Clarkson,  who  is  himself  entided  to  so  much  praise,  on  account 
of  liis  uniform  and  enlightened  zeal,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  a  man  who  argued  the  question  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
ably  and  at  length  successfully  contended :  '^  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  nature  and  to  every  principle  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  religion  *."  Nor  ought  the  merits  of  the  father  on  this 
occasion  to  be  forgotten,  for  he  also  interposed  and  generoiuly 
undertook  from  his  private  purse  to  make  good  all  injuries  to 
such  individuals  as  might  be  damnified  by  their  testimony  on 
this  occasion.  This,  we  believe,  was  one  of  the  last  acts  c^bis 
life,  for  he  died  soon  after,  leaving  landed  and  chattel  property 
to  an  immense  amount,  all  of  which  had  been  acquired  doriiig 
the  life  of  a  single  individual.  In  1 1^9  the  son  erected  a  spleiH 
did  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  parent  in  the  church  of 

•  See  Hiitory  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slate  Trade,  toK  i.  p.  532. 
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Cardington,  BedforcUhire,  which  wa»  exhibited  for  some  time 
at  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  chef  d! (twure.  It  is  the  la«t  work 
of  the  kte  J.  Bacon,  R.  A.  and  has  been  esteemed  one  of  hin 
best.  The  principal  figure  represents  a  dying  nwin  sn|)pirted 
by  Religion,  in  the  form  of  a  fernale,  who  points  to  the  gloric  • 
of  heaven  as  a  reward  for  his  good  actions;  while  the  figure  of 
Bene\'olence,  in  a  reclining  posture,  is  weqring  at  his  feeU 

Having  paid  this  last  tribute  of  filial  respect,  he  obtained  an 
act  of  parliament,  granting  an  extension  of  powers  in  rcsf>cct  txi 
the  Umitations  of  his  will,  and  now  found  himself  in  possession 
not  only  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  but  happy  in  his  union  with  an 
amiable  lady,  with  whom  he  liad  already  five  children,  who 
promised  hereafter  to  be  the  stay  and  s^^lace  of  his  declining 
life.  In  addition  to  this,  he  enjrjyed  a  high  and  unspotted  re* 
putation  as  a  senator,  and  already  enjoyed  a  degree  of  pofju* 
larity  which  seldom  &Us  to  the  lot  of  so  young  a  ntan.  From 
this  short  but  necessary  excursion,  we  now  return  to  an  histori- 
cal detail  dT  his  parliamentary  labours. 

As  Mr.  Whitbread  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peac;  firir 
the  county  of  Bedford,  and  took  an  active  fiart  at  tlie  quarter 
sessions,  be  was  not  an  inattentive  spectator  iA  the  occurrences 
that  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  in  1 795,  amd  no 
inff^V^qnuti*  judge  of  tlie  best  mtsma  tjf  affording  reiie£     It  must 
be  allowed,  however,  that  the  secondary  c^me^  which  gave  rhte 
to  our  former  as  well  as  oar  present  diffiailtjek,  were  siad  are  of 
so  obscore  and  complicated  a  natsre,  that  they  seem  to  evade 
all  search  and  defy  the  keenest  penetration*     The  uMniber  fur 
Bedfivrd,  however,  peroeired  one  very  obvious  evil  to  wfaidi  he 
thought  an  immfdiale  remedy  mi^^  be  timDiL    The  magM^ 
trates  having  a  power  vested  in  them  of  aitmng  that  oonqpeti* 
tion  whidi  ong^  ever  to  take  place  in  the  artide  of  iaboitr,  m 
it  still  obtains  in  ri^gard  to  afl  other  oommodkiei,  by  fixing  a 
mariwam  of  wages,  in  so  far  as  respects  the  hysbandman,  he 
thought  that  a  mimwam  or  lowest  som  to  be  tsken,  ongixt  akc» 
to  be  prescribed  by  law,  as  it  would  thits  euMwJk  a  doser  ratiP 
between  the  price  of  work  and  the  price  of  fiwid.     He  accord- 
ingly faroogfat  in  A  bill  far  tins  pppoie^  oo  Nor«  ^^  and  ol^ 
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tallied  the  approbation  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Fox  and  numjr 
others  upon  this  occasion ;  but  he  experienced  the  oppositicm  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who,  after  foiling  him,  was,  in  his  turn,  foil^  him- 
self in  relation  to  the  same  subject.  That  eloquent  minister 
'now  endeavoured  to  amend  the  Poor  Laws,  and  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  and  working  classes,  who  at  that 
period  caUed  aloud  for  assistance  and  relief.  For  this  purpose 
he  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  institution  of  friendly  societies;  the 
more  effectual  relief  of  poor  families  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  children ;  and  the  loan  of  smaH  sums  payable  at 
distant  periods.  So  extensive  and  at  the  same  time  so  beneficent 
was  his  plan,  that  he  proposed  to  provide  cottagers  with  cows, 
and  banish  the  shadow  of  poverty  from  the  nation.  But  like 
most  of  those  who  have  hitherto  tampered  with  the  Poor  Law^ 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  disease  was  radical,  while  the  reme- 
dies he  proposed  were  merely  topical,  whereas  the  plain  and 
practical  proposition  of  the  member  for  Bedford  was  simply 
calculated  to  enable  the  wages  of  the  labourer  to  maintain  him- 
self, without  the  degradation  or  necessity  of  applying  for  pfut>- 
chial  relief. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  here  to  observe,  that  Mr,  Whit- 
bread  was  an  open,  uniform,  and  avowed  enemy  to  the  first 
French  war,  in  1793,  which  he  always  conceived  and  main- 
tained to  be  equally  unnecessary  and  unjust  Whether  right 
or  wrong  in  this  opinion  he  deemed  it  politic  for  the  country  to 
be  always  on  its  guard  against  both  the  secret  machinations 
and  open  attacks  of  a  powerful  and  vindictive  enemy.  Accord- 
ingly in  1797,  when  a  French  squadron  a{q>eared  oflT  Bantiy 
Bay,  and  both  nations  were  alarmed  at  the  apparent  practica- 
bility of  an  invasion,  he  condemned  the  negligence  of  the  mini- 
sters on  this  occasion,  and  on  March  ^  moved  for  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  their  conduct.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
stated,  that  the  city  of  Cork,  with  stores  and  provisions  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  one  million  and  a  half,  were  in  danger  of  fidl- 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  foe.  On  this  occasion  the  Treasury 
Bench  did  not  court  an  enquiry;  on  the  contrary  its  members 
took  refuge  under  shelter  of  the  previous  question. 
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It  was  at  the  same  time  his  declared  opinion,  that  a  treaty 
should  take  place  with,  and  fair  terms  be  offered,  to  France, 
by  whatever  form  of  rule  she  might  chance  to  be  go- 
verned. In  pursuance  of  this  he  strenuously  insisted  on  the 
policy  of  negociating  either  with  the  Directorial  or  the  Consu- 
lar Authorities ;  and  when  Bonaparte,  after  overturning  both 
in  succession,  had  assumed  the  supreme  command,  and  pre- 
sumed to  address  a  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  in  which 
he  affected  a  most  ardent  desire  to  terminate  hostilities,  and 
spare  the  further  eiRision  of  blood ;  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  open 
Parliament,  disagreed  with  Mr.  Dundas  *,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  propriety  of  discoimtenancing  these  overtures. 
That  minister,  having  moved  an  address  to  the  throne  in  1800, 
for  the  purpose  of  approving  the  conduct  of  His  Majesty's 
government ;  he  seized  that  opportunity  of  once  more  making 
an  expUcit  avowal  of  his  political  sentiments : 

"  Mr.  Speaker — Having  been  always  of  opinion  that  this 
war  might  have  been  avoided  in  the  first  instance,  and  having 
uniformly  opposed  its  progress,  whenever  occasion  offered,  I  can- 
not re&ain  from  delivering  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  negociation.  The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  has 
set  off  artfiilly  enough,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  all  those  enormities  whidi  had  taken  place  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution ;  and  asking  if  any  person 
would  now  justify  it  ?  For  my  part  I  have  ever  maintained  but 
one  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  I  am  free  to  say,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interference,  the  folly,  and  ambition  of  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  the  French  revolution  would,  at  this  time, 
have  borne  a  very  different  complexion ;  but  every  attempt  to 
repress  its  evils  has  only  disseminated  them  wider.  Added  to 
all  this,  a  worse  e0ect*  has  followed,  which  is  the  extinction  of 
liberty  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  under  the  pretext  of 
counteracting  the  licentious  principles  of  France. 

"  The  right  honourable  geotleman  has  remarked,  that  from 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  France  had  shewn  a  sove- 

•  The  fint  Viscount  Mtlvillt. 
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reign  contempt  of  treaties ;  and,  within  these  ten  years  past,  has 
been  at  war  with  almost  every  state  in  Europe.  In  saying  this 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  only  pronounced  his  own 
panegyric ;  for  he  has  informed  the  House  that  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  invite  every  power  in  Europe  to  unite  in  one  o 
mon  cause  against  France,  the  common  enemy  of  manki 
In  this  he  succeeded ;  but  whether  from  want  of  good  fidth, 
ability,  or  power,  the  views  of  the  allies  have  been  frustrated, 
and  the  French  revolution  has  always  risen  superior  to  their 
adverse  endeavours. 

*'  The  right  honourable  gentleman  objects  highly  to  the 
conduct  of  the  French  rulers  in  respect  to  neutral  nations;  but 
does  he  not  recollect  the  conduct  of  Prussia  towards  Ham- 
bui^h?  Does  he  forget  Lord  Hervey  and  Lord  Hood,  who 
ordered  the  French  ministers  to  be  dismissed  from  Florence? 
Does  he  forget  Mr.  Drake  at  Genoa,  and  the  threats  which  in- 
duced that  neutral  power  to  dismiss  her  French  inhabitants? 

"  There  certainly  was  a  great  oversight  committed  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  in  complaining  so  much  of  the 
French  for  that  very  crime  in  which  we  ourselves  were  equaDj 
involved. 

**  The  want  of  good  faith  had  been  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
not  negociating  with  France.     I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  His 
Majesty's  ministers  have  always  acted  upon  principles  of  gc 
faith  in  their  former  negociations  with  that  country  ? 

"  The  jacobin  government  existing  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Malmesbury's  embassy,  was  no  obstacle  to  a  negociation  in  the 
estimation  of  his  lordship,  or  of  those  who  sent  him.  He 
was  not  commissioned  to  insist  on  a  renunciation  upon  their 
part  of  existing  principles,  or  on  acknowledgments  tending  to 
their  own  crimination.  Yet  without  these  essentials,  these 
preliminaries,  his  lordship  expected  good  faith  on  their  pari 
to  any  treaty  that  might  have  been  concluded;  otherwise  hi» 
attempt  at  negociation  could  not  have  been  sincere.  But  how 
did  the  present  professions  of  ministers  agree  with  this  their 
past  conduct?  or  how  could  the  declaration  of  His  Majesty  be 
at  all  justified)  unless  we  clearly  understand  that  even  a  jacobin 
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government  may  be  treated  with  on  principles  of  reciprocal 
good  faith  ?  For  His  Majesty,  even  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  elated  by  the  victory  of  Lord  Duncan,  had  declared  his 
pacific  wishes  to  the  French  nation. 

"  Things,  however,  were  now  changed;  and  His  Majesty's 
ministers  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  treating  with  a  jacobin 
government,  though  it  had  been  before  no  interdicted  thing; 
for  His  Majesty  had  fairly  and  iully  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  negociate  with  such  a  government.  Two  attempts  were 
made  to  this  effect ;  nor  were  the  French  to  be  justified  for  any 
share  they  might  have  in  rendering  them  ineffectual 

<^  In  the  second  negociation  at  Lisle  one  set  of  plenipotenti* 
aries  was  recalled,  and  a  more  Jacobinical  set  sent  in  their 
places :  still  no  objection  was  started  to  further  negociation ; 
but  His  Majesty  declared  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  that  he  was 
ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them^  if  their  overtures  had 
been  at  all  reconcilable  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  sub- 
jects and  his  allies. 

"  A  revolution  in  France  now  puts  in  power  one  person  in- 
stead of  five.  That  person  thinks  proper  to  make  overtures  to 
His  Majesty ;  and  this  he  does  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the 
rights  of  civilized  nations,  and  in  no  way  incompatible  with  that 
respect  which  is  due  from  one  crowned  head  to  another.  In^ 
saying  crowned  head^  Mr.  Whitbread  disclaimed  every  inten- 
tion on  his  part  of  softening,  by  any  terms,  whatever  crime 
attached  to  the  first  consul  of  France  in  his  late  assumption  of 
power. 

"  His  power,  however  attained,  if  once  consolidated,  must, 
he  said,  be  respected  as  well  as  the  most  legitimate.  But,  as  it 
now  precariously  stood,  the  House  was  called  upon  to  consider 
on  the  propriety  of  n^ociation ;  to  discountenance  which  many 
arguments  had  been  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  first  con- 
sul, who  was  represented  both  as  an  infractor  of  treaties,  and  an 
unprincipled  blasphemer.  Every  topic  that  could  revile,  and 
every  art  that  could  blacken,  had  been  resorted  to,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  political  slander;  and  he  was  very  sorry  to  see  that 
the  intercepted  Gor];^spondenc^  strengthened  and  embellished 
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with  notes,  and,  perhaps  too,  garbled,  had  made  its  appearai 
with  a  view  to  prejudice  the  country  against  the  chief  consul,  a 
thereby  to  set  at  a  distance  every  hope  of  a  negociation  for  pea 

"  It  had  been  said  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  tl 
since  Bonaparte  had  been  known  to  mankind,  in  no  one 
stance  had  he  ever  observed  a  treaty,  or  kept  an  armisti 
But  before  attention  was  paid  to  such  vague  assertion,  or 
House  came  to  any  conclusion,  they  should  turn  their  eyes 
matter  of  fact.     It  was  not  general  declamation  alone  t 
should  influence  persons  to  vote  for  the  proposed  address. 
assertions  had  been  made  which  were  not  true,    the  Ho 
should  beware  of  reposing  any  further  confidence  in  tliose  v 
had  misled  them. 

"  It  was  well  known  that  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  w 
not  broken,  or  the  peace  with  Austria  infringed,  by  "Bo 
parte ;  for  before  these  events  took  place,  he  had  left  Eurc 
Even  by  any  influence  in  the  councils  of  France  he  co 
not  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  infractions  of  th 
treaties. 

"  Tlie  conduct  of  Bonaparte  at  Venice  Mr.  Whitbread 
not  attempt  to  defend,  any  more  than  he  did  that  of  Ai 
They  were  both  alike  culpable ;  and  both,  so  &r  as  their  ti 
sactions  at  Venice  went,  equally  unworthy  of  being   tres 
•with.     France  at  all  times  had  been  notorious  for  her  wan 
faith  in  keeping  treaties ;   but  it  was  known  also  that  ot 
governments  kept  them  no  longer  than  they  were  found  be 
ficial.     England  was  now  smarting  under  the  treachery 
Prussia,  who  took  a  subsidy  from  this  countrj^  and  then 
away  from  her  engagements.     England,  however,  was  saic 
be  actuated  by  nobler  views,  and  to  respect  and  adhere  fin 
to  treaties. 

"  I  will  now  demand  of  His  Majesty's  ministers  whether  t 
have  not  endeavoured  repeatedly  to  provoke  Austria  and  Pru 
to  an  infraction  of  their  treaties  ?  Their  charity,  he  was  afb 
in  this  instance  began  at  home.  This  general  charge  of  w 
of  good  faith  he  did  not  mean  as  any  justification  of  the  vi< 
tion  of  treaties ;  but  to  shew  that  if  ministers  would  treat  v 
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none  but  immaculate  governments  they  could  never  expect  to 
have  an  ally  or  friend.  Another  charge  was  brought  agdnst 
Bonaparte,  namely,  his  conduct  towards  the  Cisalpine  republic. 
But  this  was  totally  immerited  on  his  part,  as  it  was  the  entire 
act  of  the  executive  directory. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  then  came  to  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition,  whose  detail  was  reported  to  be  replete  with 
horrors. 

'^  But  before  I  can  give  credit  to  what  was  lately  published 
concerning  it  in  the  intercepted  letters,  or  form  any  judgment 
of  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  I  would  beg  to  know  if  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  the  public  were  given  just  as  they  were  found ; 
nothing  kept  back,  and  nothing  modified,  to  answer  any  sini- 
ster purpose  whatever?  Waving  this  objection,  however,  I 
would  take  the  letters  just  as  they  are;  and,  on  an  examination 
of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  charging  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  with  some  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  his  statements. 

<^  It  was  said  that  Bonaparte  ordered  General  Kleber  to 
negociate  with  the  Porte,  but  to  delay  the  completion  of  the 
treaty  till  such  time  as  he  should  hear  from  France.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty  was  the  evacuation  of  Egypt,  which  Kleber 
might  very  well  have  been  told  to  dela}',  without  any  reasonable 
charge  of  treachery  on  the  side  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  said 
that  he  who  could  have  invaded  Egypt  ought  never  to  be  treated 
with.  To  seize  and  colonize  that  country  had  always  been  a 
favourite  scheme  of  the  old  government  of  France.  The  only 
difference,  therefore,  between  the  two  is,  that  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France  had  executed  what  the  old  one  had  only 
planned. 

"  Treachery  of  that  kind,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
France:  for  Prussia  could  seize  Silesia;  and  three  of  the  first 
powers  of  Europe,  while  England  was  a  tame  Spectator,  could 
divide  and  appropriate  to  themselves  the  unfortunate  kingdom 
of  Poland.  Yet  Austria  and  Russia,  the  chief  agents  in  this 
transaction,  are  still  our  good  and  true  allies ;  and  with  this 
contradiction  staring  them  in  the  faces,  ministers  refuse  to  tre^t 
with  one  whom  they  deem  treacherous  a^d  unjust. 
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^^  Bonaparte  is  full  as  good  as  they  are :  if  he  has  hrtki 
ti'eaties,  so  have  they;  if  he  has  killed  his  ten  thousands,  Suwa 
row  also  has  killed  his  ten  thousands. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said  what  he  v 
to  be  the  result  of  the  war;  it  was  the  reinstatement  of 
Bourbon  family  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  for  this  Cdj 
was  to  be  drained  of  her  blood  and  treasure.     If  the  condu 
of  Bonaparte  was  to  be  fairly  considered,  he  might  ; 
much  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  was  generally  supp 
His  letter  to  His  Majesty  was  full  of  good  sense ;  equally  fit 
both  from  republican  familiarity  and  courtly  adulation.     Fr 
paratory  to  any  negociation  the  right  honourable  gent] 
seemed  to  suppose  that  it  is  necessary  for  Bonaparte  to  renou 
all  the  principles  of  the  former  French  governments.    This  wi 
completely  done.     He  had  said  that  His  Majesty  ruled  in  d 
hearts  of  his  subjects ;  and  had  changed  his  address  entirely  & 
tlie  republican  mode.     This  certainly  was  a  tacit  renunciatk 
of  the  principles  of  his  predecessors;  and  as  much  as  oouU 
expected  from  the  governor  of  a  great  nation. 

"  The  perfidy  of  Bonaparte  had  been  discerned  in  fail 
tempt  to  make  a  separate  peace  ;•  but  this  disposition  did 
appear  in  the  letters  on  the  table.     There  was  not  cs 

pression  which  could  lead  to  suppose  that  he  was  less      tl 
to  treat  with  the  allies  of  England  than  with  England  he 
and  perhaps,  had  his  first  dispatches  been  received  with  any  m 
sonable  consideration,  the  next  courier  sent  by  Bonaparte  w 
have  brought  over  his  proposals  for  treating  with  those  al 

<^  Pacification  now  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  Bonj        i 
this  the  whole  tenor  of  his  correspondence  amply  t 
and  the  forcible  expressions  he  had  made  u^  o^  t  in 

direct,  sufficiently  proved  that  he  meant  to  include  c    r 
All   the  argmrients,  therefore,  drawn  from  a  contraiy  : 
position,  to  set  aside  a  negociation  for  peace,  must  be 
pected  of  being  rather  unsound  and  fiillacious.     But  '.    t  it  b 
supposed  that  while  we  refiise  to  negociate^  our  ene     ies       i 
contrary  part,  and  seize  the  moment  of  pacific  overtur      fir 
Bonaparte.      What  then  would  be  the  consequence?   W 
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should  be  left  to  treat  at  some  future  time,  on  grounds  &r 
less  advantageous  than  the  present.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  seemed  to  forget  the  humiliating  circumstances  of  a 
former  negociation,  the  necessity  of  which  was  dictated  by  a 
de     don  of  our  allies.     Such  an  event  might  happen  again ; 

i  how  fiir  it  was  prudent  to  submit  the  country  to  such  a 
contingency,  the  House  were  then  to  judge. 

*^  The  present  government  of  France  had  met  the  unlimited, 
unqualified  abuse  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman :  it  was 
imworthy  of  all  confidence;  there  could  be  no  security  in  its 
most  solemn  treaties;  but  the  question  still  recurred,  How 
could  we  treat  with  a  former  government  stained  with  the 
same  crimes,  and  chargeable  with  the  same  levity  of  councils  ? 
The  restoration  of  the  ancient  line  of  Princes  was  a  desirable 
event.  What,  therefore,  was  asked  of  Bonaparte?  or  what 
had  ministers,  in  their  communications  with  him,  endeavoured 
to  exact  preparatory  to  a  negociation  for  peace?  That 
Bonaparte  should  acknowledge  himself  an  usurper,  recant 
his  principles,  and  descend  from  the  throne  that  he  now  fills, 
to  accommodate  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Bourbon  !  Such 
was  the  very  modest  desire  of  ministers,  and  what,  no  doubt, 
their  sincerity  had  led  them  to  suppose  the  chief  consul  would 
comply  with.  But  was  it  really  the  wish  of  the  people  of 
England  to  lavish  their  blood  and  treasure,  to  restore  to  the 
throne  of  France  the  family  of  Bourbon  ?  There  were,  he  knew, 
some  fimatics  who  would  contend  for  this ;  but  he  hoped  their 
numbers  were  few.  The  majority  of  the  people,  he  believed,  pos  - 
Gessed  better  sense,  and  would  wish  to  fight  in  a  better  cause.- 

*'  The  right  honourable  gentleman  carried  his  veneration  of 
the  ancient  royal  family  of  France  to  an  extravagant  length* 
by  an  endeavour  to  palliate  their  crimes :  if  they  were  perfidious, 
their  perfidy  was  of  a  noble  kind ;  if  ambitious,  their  ambition 
was  of  the  most  subh'me  nature.  Let  me  ask,  if  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  forgotten  the  conduct  of  Louis 
th0  Fourteenth  in  his  seizure  of  Hdland,  and  the  perfidy  of 
the  Bourbon  &mily  during  the  American  war,  by  which  a 
whole  continent  was  separated  from  its  mother-state  ?  It  was 
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from  the  injustice  of  this  femily  that  the  revolution  itself  i 
take  its  date.     Louis  XIV.  had  acted  the  part  of  the 
cruel  tyrant,  in  his  persecuting  for  religion,  and  extir] 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  so  many  thoi 
olF  .his  best  subjects.     By  such  means  were  the  afiections 
the  nation  alienated  from  the  Bourbon  family ;  and  was  it  1 
duty  of  this  country  to  reverse  the  penalties   they  chose 
inflict  upon  it  ?  Could  it  be  supposed  that  it  was  the  dnty 
Englishmen  to  restore  a  banished  king  to  his  throng  or 
pope  to  his  tiara? 

"  I  now  insist,  that  we  are  contending   either    for  4 
or  other  of  these  two  things:    to  reinstate  a   B<     rbon 
the  throne,  or  to  exterminate  the  rest  of  those  ;    ; 
France  who  held  Jacobinical  principles.     If  the  fori     r 
position  be  true,  we  are  fighting  for  an  unattainable  ol 
and  the  contest  must  be  endless;  if  for  the  latter,  we 
fighting   for    an    opinion;    and    both    are    equally  absc 
Bonaparte  himself  had  done  more  to  ruin  jaoobinism  d 
any  other  person,  by  taking  all  the  executive  authority 
his  own  hands,  destroying  clubs,  and  repressing   the  Ko 
tiousness  of  the  press.     That  great  organ  of  sedition  ii 
laid  asleep.     Bonaparte  well  knew  that  till  that  was  done 
situation  could  not  be  secure.     It  is  denied  that  the  war  i 
continued  to  reinstate  the  family  of  Bourbcm,  however 
such  an  event :  the  destruction  of  jacobinism  was  alr<      f 
complished,  for  what  then,  it  might  be  asked,  was  the 
continued  ?  Till  Bonaparte  had  consolidated  his  power, 
was  able  and  willing  to  maintain  his  engagements.     To 
indefinite  time,  therefore,  we  were  to  go  on,  amidst  all 
calamities  and  expences  of  hostilities.     The  fiurce  of  Lisle  ^ 
to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again ;  as  we  found  ourad 
distressed,  we  were  to  sue  for  negociations,  receive  some  i 
insult,  get  the  national  spirit  roused,  and  fight  with  redoub 
vigour. 

<<  The  letter  of  Talleyrand  has  been  urged  as  an  apol 
for  that  of  Iwd  Grenville.  But  if  the  first  was  objectioiial 
the  second  was  respectfid.     It  came  in  the  way  also 
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forms  of  our  government  required ;  neither  did  it  contain  one 
offensive  expression.  Such  was  the  apparent  sincerity  of  the 
present  French  government.  They  would  negociate  if  we 
would  let  them.  So  unexceptionable  had  their  conduct  been, 
that  arguments  drawn  by  Lord  Grenville  from  the  first  letter 
were  forced  to  be  employed  to  answer  a  second,  and  a  very 
different  one.  A  complete  negative,  however,  we  are  told, 
is  not  given  to  the  overtures  of  Bonaparte  for  peace ;  and  so 
fiur  as  this  was  the  case  it  might  be  fortunate  for  the  country. 

"  Before,  however,  any  decision  is  made  on  the  present 
question,  the  House  should  consider  the  relative  situation  of 
this  coimtry  with  her  allies.  The  allies  do  not  appear  to  enter 
at  all  into  each  others  views :  there  seems  to  be  no  regular* 
point  of  union  between  them,  no  community  of  interests.  One 
of  the  coalitions  against  France  has  already  failed ;  and  a 
single  fortunate  event  on  Jlie  side  of  that  country  might  occa»on 
a  second  dissolution  of  such  heterogeneous  materials.  Austria 
did  not  pretend  to  have  any  communication  or  connection 
with  us ;  she  has  even  refused  our  subsidies.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  has  declared  ipso  facto  for  the  restoration  of  royalty  in 
France.  England  could  not  say  quite  so  much  on  this  subject, 
however  it  might  be  an  object  of  her  wishes.  On  this  point 
it  appeared  to  him  that  Russia  was  deceived ;  and  we  were 
also  deceived  with  respect  to  the  cordiality  existing  between 
Austria  and  Russia,  bi  the  foreign  papers  one  party  blamed 
the  other  fov  its  want  of  success  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
campaign.  No  treaty  existed  between  them  that  bound  them 
to  any  one  point,  or  united  them  in  one  system ;  but  they 
were  all  moving  in  irregular  orbits. 

^'  Between  Russia  and  England  there  could  be  no  common 
cause.  The  alliance  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  was  but 
a  rope  of  sand.  The  emperor  of  Russia  evidently  wished  to 
aggrandise  himself  at  the  expence  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Could  it  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  allies  would  ever  act 
in  any  kind  of  concert,  as  one  man  ?  And,  without  dii%  com- 
bined operations  could  not  weU  be  successful.  Let  me  bring  to 
the  recollection  of  theHouse  the  case  of  Ameri€%  which  had  been. 

V  S 
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insulted  by  France,  and  every  thing  at  one  time  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  hostility :  yet  the  president  of  that  country  he 
pursued  a  line  of  conduct  very  diflferent  from  what  we  hid 
done,  by  appointing  a  person  to  negociate  between  the  two 
nations*  This  conduct  the  ministers  of  this  country  migb 
have  adopted ;  its  salvation,  he  thought  depended  upon  it."  The 
member  for  Bedford  concluded  by  saying  "  that,  under  as 
present  circumstances,  we  ought  not  to  refuse  the  proposals  tf 
Bonaparte  for  a  general  pacification  ;  and  that  it  was  tk 
interest  of  this  nation,  that  a  peace  should  be  concluded  it 
speedily  as  possible." 

It  is  thus  evident,  that  no  member  of  either  house         a  i 
strenuous  advocate  for  peace  tlian   Mr.Whitbrei    ;  but 
would  have  spumed  at  any  terms  fraught  with  dishD        r  to 
native  country.     He  thought  a  treaty  for  that  pur  if 

calculated  to  promote  its  best  interests ;  and  when  His  Maj 
ministers  afterwards  concluded  the  pacification  of  A] 
they  also  deemed  that  measure  beneficial  to  Great  Briti    . 

Meanwhile,   the  cause    of   the   unfortunate    prisoi    %  i 
England  and  Scotland,  who  were  then  suffering  on  i 
their  political  opinions,  never  ceased  to  occupy  his  a         i 

Accordingly,  he  interposed  boldly,  if  not  efiectt     ly,  in 
cas^  of  Messrs.  Palmer,  Skirving,  Muir  and  Ge:     d,  w 
been  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  in  consequence  of  tt  id 

their  opinions,  either  by  printed  or  oral  decbu        oa 
two  great  subjects  of  political  attention  at  that 
the  origin  of  the  war  abroad,  and  a  reform  of  pari  il 

home. 

At  length,  by  an  unexpected  change  in  the  ca 
Pitt  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  the  man 
public  affairs,  and  Mr.  Addington,  then  Speaker  of  the  1 
of  C!ommons,  and  now  Viscount  Sidmouth,  all  of  a  i 
became  Premier,  in  the  beginning  of  ISO  1.     The  i       rt  •    3d 
of  his  administration  was  marked  by  several  popuL      ] 
the  retrenchment  of  a  variety  of  abuses ;  the  crei  (tf  i 

board  for  the  investigation  of  public  accounts ;  and  fi       ly,  b 
a  peace  with  Bonaparte. 
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The  spirit  of  his  system  survived  his  power,  and  proved 
fetal  to  his  successors.  Mr.  Dundas,  lately  created  Lord 
Melville,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  tlie  new  Admiralty  Board, 
having  been  loudly  censured,  and  directly  implicated  on  ac- 
count of  malversations,  during  the  time  he  exercised  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  a  public  accuser  seemed  alone 
wanting.  One  possessing  a  high  character  for  eloquence,  inte- 
grity, and  talents,  was  at  lengtli  found  in  the  person  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Bedford,  who  on  the  8th  of  April  1 805,  moved  certain 
resolutions  all  tending  to  criminate  the  nobleman  in  question. 

Mr.  Whitbread  began  by  paying  many  compUments  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts,  and  also  to  the  noble  lord 
with  whom  this  Board  had  originated  *.  "  The  House,**  he 
observed,  "  would  have  little  doubt,  that  they  had  detected  a 
variety  of  frauds  and  peculations,  particularly  in  the  tenth 
Report,  and  it  might  readily  be  perceived,  that  Lord  Melville, 
by  conniving  at  mal-practices,  and  participating  in  undue 
emoluments,  had  flagrantly  violated  the  law,  for  which  he 
deserved  censure;  and  this  I  trust  will  be  followed  up  by 
adequate  punishment 

^^  The  charges  to  which  I  shall  now  confine  myself,  are, 
his  appropriation  of  the  public  money,  in  breach  of  the  law, 
and  his  connivance  with  an  individual  who  was  his  servant. 
Such  accusations  jigainst  men  high  in  office  are  indeed  rare^ 
but  not  without  precedent :  it  would  be  remembered  with  what 
severity  the  noble  Lord  himself  had  charged  Sir  Thomas  Rum- 
bold  with  offences  of  a  similar  nature  I  In  the  present  case^ 
the  Commissioners  had  asserted  in  their  tenth  Report,  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  acted  contrary  to  law;  and  that  there 
were  deficiencies  against  him,  to  the  amount  of  697,5002.  It 
was  also  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that  Messrs.  Trot- 
ter, Wilson,  and  Sprott,  were  here  implicated ;  that  the  Bank 
of  England  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  certain  drafts  impro- 
perly drawn ;  while  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
imputed  the  blame,  that  he  had  token  no  steps  to  correct 

*  Earl  St.  Vincent.  This  nobleman  waa  fim  Lord  of  the  Adminlty,  duriog  Lonl 
Sidmouth'a  adninistritioB. 

T  4 
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these  abuses,  many  of  which  had  been  apparent   for  i 
years. 

<<  In  short,  Mn  Trotter  ^  allowed  that  large  sums  of  mc 
had  been  taken  out  on  his  own  private  account ;  it  was 
discovered,  that  the  sums  officially  deposited  in  the  Bank,  ! 
been  withdrawn,  lodged  with  private  bankers,,  and   applied  to 
other  than  naval  purposes.     Lord  Melville,  on  being  c 
on  to  explain  his  transactions,  stated  that  he  had  burnt  all 
vouchers,  while  Mr.  Long  had  received  money,  which  n      ) 
be  appropriated  to  services  not  of  a  naval  nature,  in  exprai 
violation  of  the  act.    In  short,  ^the  misappropriation  of  the 
public  money  has  been  traced  to  the  purchase  of  Bank  Stocki 
India  Stock,  Navy  Bills,  &c."     He  concluded  by  jnoving 
variety  of  resolutions,  founded  on  these  facts,,  all  tending  to  the 
utter  discredit  of  the  nobleman  in  question* 

To  this  motion  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  an  amendmentf  wtuch, 
however,  was  negatived,  by  a  majority  of  one^  (217  to  216} 
in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  Speaker.  In  the  course  of  i 
few  days,  the  Viscount  thought  proper  to  resign  his  office  at  the 
Admiralty  Board;  and  was  soon  after  struck  out  of  the  lilt  of 
Privy  Councillors. 

Meanwhile,  in  consequ^ice  of  the  sudden  demise  at  the 
Premier,  and  an  unexpected  coalition  between  Lord  Groiville 
and  Mr.  Fox,  the  two  latter  came  into  office.  On  this  oco- 
sion,  Mr.  Erskine  being  raised  to  the  peerage,  was  appointed 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  was  consequently  destined  to  pi«> 
side  at  the  triid. 

On  the  II  th  of  June,  Viscount  MelviQe  made  his  defence  with- 
in the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  was  fully  icplied 
to  by  the  member  for  Bedford ;  after  which,  an  impeaduncnt 
was  finally  decided  upon.  Twenty-four  members  Weie  aooocd- 
ingly  nominated  for  this  purpose,  and  the  articles  bek^  exhi- 
bited in  the  usual  manner,  proceeduigs  commenced  in  West- 
minster-Hall, April  29,  1806. 

At  length,  after  a  trial  unexampled  on  account  of  its  short- 
ness, on  June  12,  which  was  the  thirteenth  and  last  daVf 

*  Ptymutcr  of  the  Navy  department,  under  hosd  Melville. 
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Mfenry  Viscount  Melville  was  acquitted  by  a  majority,  from  all 
the  above  charges.  But  although  the  final  decision  did  not 
prove  exactly  as  had  been  expected  perhaps  by  the  Commons, 
yet  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  against  the  member  for  Bed- 
ford. In  his  character  of  a  public  accuser,  he  had  conducted 
himself  with  becoming  propriety.  Unlike  Lord  Coke,  and 
Lord  Verulam  in  former  times,  and  Mr.  Burke  in  our  own ; 
no  one  personal  reflection  —  not  an  improper  epithet  —  not  a 
single  outrageous  expression  was  suffered  to  escape  from  his 
lips.  On  the  contrary,  he  seized  an  eariy  opportunity  to  pay  a 
well-merited  compliment  to  the  filial  piety  of  the  present  Vis- 
count, who  accompanied  his  father,  and  did  not  omit  to  ac- 
knowledge the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  supposed  delinquent* 
Accordingly,  although  his  powers  of  mind  remained  unim- 
paired, and  his  industry  unquestioned,  the  object  of  the  im- 
peachment, notwithstanding  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  was 
never  afler  employed  by  the  Crown  *.  Nor  ought  it  to  be 
omitted  in  this  place,  that  while  the  public  cause  was  not 
neglected  on  one  hand,  nor  the  feelings  of  the  accused  minister 
unnecessarily  wounded  on  the  other,  the  pubUc  prosecutor 
took  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  handsome  compliment  to  the 
virtues,  talents,  and  abilities  of  William  Pitt,  who  had  recently 
and  prematurely  expired,  notwithstanding  he  had  opposed 
nearly  every  measure  of  his  public  life. 

*  Viscount  MeWiHe,  wu  appointed  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  in  1775;  in  1791 
he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  during  the  administration  of 
the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  in  company  ^ith  whom  he  afterwards  retired  for  a  while  from  hustnew, 
and  agun  returned  to  employment.  In  the  course  of  his  public  life,  in  addition  to  the 
two  important  offices,  already  mentioned;  he  acted,  in  succession,  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Controol ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department ;  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  $  and  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  was  created  a  Viscount  in  1802,  and  died 
in  1814,  of  an  obscure  disease,  arising  as  has  been  said,  from  an  ossification  of  the 
heart. 

While  a  young  man,  he  paid  great  attention  to  his  studies,  and  waa  fccustomed,  even 
after  they  were  completed,  occasionally  to  attend  the  lectures  of  several  of  the  most 
eminent  professors  at  Edinburgh.  Although  greatly  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  he  never  neglected  public  business.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman,  who  occu- 
pied a  high  situati.>n  at  the  India  Bi^ard,  tliat  although  he  regularly  repaired  to  Wimble- 
don, by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning;  yet  he  generally  found,  that  the  President  had 
been  at  the  desk  an  hour  before  him. «»  £o. 
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Mr.  Whitbread  now  generally  supported  the  new  a< 
stration  with  the  same  vigour  and  manliness  that   he 
opposed  their  predecessors.     But  notwithstanding  his  fri 
school-companion,  and  brother-in-law  formed  one  of  its 
minent  members ;  yet  he  was  not  actuated  by  a  slavish 
mission,  or  blind  attachment.     On  the  contrary,  he  best 
his  confidence  only,  so  far  as  he  could  grant  his  approba: 
and  in  truth  was  considered  rather  as  an  untractable  mai 
that  party.     Public  bodies,  whether  in  or  out  of  )X)wer. 
always    governed   by  this   narrow   corporation    spirit; 
demand  implicit  confidence,  and  expect  unlimited  submis 
But  good  and  able  senators  will,  of  course,  be  inclined  to  t 
and  to  act  for  themselves ! 

An  opportunity  soon  after  occurred,  in  conaequeno 
which  Mr.  Whitbread  was  enabled  to  explain  himself  f 
and  freely,  concerning  both  the  men  and  measures  oi 
period.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  having  declared  himself  a 
didate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  transmitted  a  circular  1 
on  that  occasion  to  the  subject  of  these  memoirs^  who  had  ^ 
for  him  on  two  former  occasions.  As  this  contained  } 
reflections  on  the  new  coalition  administration,  consistii 
Mr.  Fox,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Grenville,  &c.  a  reply  wai  i 
voked  on  his  part. 

After  noticing  the  grounds  on  which  the  candidate  ask 
his  support,  Mr.  Whitbread  expresses  his  personal  n       c 
Sir  Francis,  and  declares  himself  unable  to  conceal  t      i 
tification  he  felt  at  being  compelled  to  adopt  this   li 
conduct. 

<^  You  assume,"  adds  he,  ^^  that  two  parties  in  the  i 
have  joined,  not  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  conditio 
the  people,  but  with  a  base  and  scandalous  intention  of  pil 
ing  those  whom  they  are  called  to  rule,  and  are  bound  to  i 
tect.  It  would  have  been  well,  if  you"  adds  he,  "  had  poir 
out  the  particular  instances  which  justify  such  an  aaserti 
in  order  that  persons  as  independent  of  the  present  and  ei 
other  minister  as  yourself  might  have  had  an  opportunit 
more  correctly  judging,  how  fiur  they  have  been  deceived  a 
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the  past,  and  what  precautions  they  ought  to  take  for  the 
future. 

^^  I  have  supported  the  present  administration,  from  a  con* 
viction  that  they  were  united  upon  principles  of  real  pubUc 
utility,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  plans  of 
great  national  improvement,  both  in  our  foreign  and  domestic 
circumstances;  and  I  cannot  abandon  them,  because  in  a 
situation  more  difficult  than  that  in  which  any  of  their  prede* 
cessors  have  ever  stood,  they  have  not  been  able  to  effect  what 
I  believe  to  have  been  nearest  the  hearts  of  them  all.  —  I 
mean  a  peace  with  France ;  seeing  such  a  peace  could  not 
have  been  obtained  oh  terms  consistent  with  national  honour^ 
and  because  time  has  not  sufficed  to  mature  and  execute  the 
schemes  of  internal  improvement,  which  they  have  manifested 
their  determination  to  pursue.  — 

^<  You  assume  that  whenever  the  leaders  of  contending  par- 
ties in  a  state  unite,  that  it  never  is  in  favour  of  the  people ; 
and  that  the  history  of  the  world  bears  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  your  assertion  *•  It  appears  to  me,  from  the  doctrine  you 
maintain,  viz.  —  That  the  political  animosities  of  honest  men 
must  be  irreconcileable  —  is  most  fiital  to  the  existence  of  a 
popular  government;  and  if  carried  to  the  extreme,  must 
tend  to  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  or  to  the  abandonment 
of  liberty,  in  order  to  obtain  security  fix>m  foreign  conquest : 
and  to  history  I  refer  you  for  the  &ct,  that  if  the  heads  of  dis- 
cordant parties,  had  not  been  united  in  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ples, the  Revolution  of  1688,  in  which  we  glory,  could  not 
have  been  brought  about. 

*^  You  assert  that  a  double  imposture  is  now  attempted 
upon  the  people^  and  you  ascribe  to  each  of  two  parties  a 
watch-word,  ndther  of  which  I  have  found  to  be  in  use.  i 
have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  saying,  that  attached  as  I  am 
by  preference  to  the  more  popular  parts  of  our  constitution^ 

*  *'  Whenever  the  leaden  of  contending  parties  and  factions  in  a  State  unite,  the 
bistory  of  the  world  bears  evidence,  that  it  never  is  in  favour,  but  always  at  X^e  ezpence 
of  the  pcr|>le ;  whoie  lencwed  and  ai^moited  pUbge  pqrt  the  erMidiloiii  price  cC 
the  reconciliation." 
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I  consider  the  throne  as  indispensibly  necessary  to  the 
petuity  of  our  liberties,  by  preventing  any  usurpation  on  th 
by  individuals,  either  of  the  aristocratical  or  democrat! 
estate;  but  however  a  sovereign  ruling  these  kingdoms 
be  personally  beloved,  his  name  cannot  be  brought  in  ques- 
tion, nor  his  virtues,  however  eminent,  stated,  in  order  tc 
give  strength  to  the  ministers  he  may  have  appointed,  with- 
out a  violation  of  the  dignity  of  the  constitutional  poi      ; 
and  I  am  not  aware,  that  such  is  the  practice  now."     Al 
some  compliments  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  member  for  Bedford  cco- 
tinues  as  follows : 

,  ^^  I  do  not  perceive  in  your  printed  address,  amy  aJIusioD 
to  an  opinion  promulgated  by  you,  on  the  late  dection  for 
Westminster,  which  is,  ^  that  a  person  holding  ao  ijiBce 
under  the  crown,  however  otherwise  estimable,  cannot  at  any 
time,  become  the  fit  representative  of  a  free,  uncomipt,  and 
independent  people;'  if  such  opinion  be  founded  in  truth, 
which  I  utterly  deny,  a  law  ought  to  be  passed  to  <»yffliidf 
all  the  executive  servants  of  government  from  seats  in  either 
House  of  Parliament  I  have  not  heard  that  it  was  in  die 
contemplation  of  any  one  to  propose  such  a  measure ;  and  if 
proposed,  I  am  sure  it  would  meet  with  resistance  fi-omiU 
descriptions  of  persons,  who  have  the  power  or  the  ^vill  to 
reason  upon  its  consequences. 

**  The  people^  by  the  acceptance  of  your  doctrine^  wooU 
reduce  themselves  to  the  hard  necessity  of  being  governed  bf 
the  worst  of  mankind ;  for  if  they  absurdly  brand  eveiy  man 
with  disgrace,  the  moment  he  becomes  the  official  ser^mt 
of  His  Majesty,  they  will  render  that  service  disreputable; 
and  of  course  disgusting  to  every  honest  and  indep^ideiit 
man.  Then  only  can  a  public  man  be  said  to  have  forfeited 
his  honour  or  independence,  when  he  shall  have  accepted  ob 
retained  a  place  at  the  expence  of  public  principle^  or  for -^  a 
dereliction  of  public  duty. 

^^  These  radical  differences  render  it  impossible  for  me  to 
•ssist  you  in  becoming  a  Member  of  Parliament  Diflfeient 
opinions  may  be  maintained  consistently  with  mutual  and 
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entire  personal  respect ;  such  as  I  unfeignedly  profess  towards 
you.  The  determination  you  have  taken  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pence  of  conveyance  and  decorations  so  conspicuous  at  your 
former  elections,  does  you  honour ;  and  I  wish  such  an  ex- 
ample could  be  followed  by  all  other  candidates.  —  The  free- 
dom of  your  letter  and  address  precludes  the  necessity  of  any 
apdlogy  for  the  openness  and  detail  of  my  observations;  I 
have  therefore  only  to  add,  that  I  am, 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  SouTHixx,  "  Samuel  Whitbread." 

«  New.  5,  1806. 

To  this  letter  Sir  Francis  Burdett  returned  an  immediate 
answer ;  and  not  only  thanked  the  writer  of  it  for  some  of  the 
Jdnd  expressions  contained  therein,  but  also  praised  his  manly 
and  candid  manner  of  proceeding.  However,  no  sooner  did 
•the  baronet  perceive  that  it  had  been  printed  in  the  news- 
papers, than  a  very  unpleasant  correspondence  ensued.  This 
^t  length  terminated  in  a  message  transmitted  by  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Brand,  M.  P.  for  Hertfordshire,  demanding  an  ex- 
planation. And  had  it  not  been  for  tli^  intervention  of 
mutual  friends,  an  affair,  so  trifling  in  its  nature,  might  have 
terminated  in  blood. 

During  this  period,  the  member  for  Bedford  distinguished 
himself  greatly  on  a  variety  of  occasions ;  and  took  an  active 
part  in  all  debates  on  public  affairs.  The  writer  of  this 
article,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  is  here  enabled  to  insert 
^wo  original  letters,  in  order  to  shew  with  what  a  constitutional 
jealousy  he  viewed  every  political  measure  that  appeared  to  be 
attended  with  an  undue  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative.  On 
this  occasion,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  most  learned  law^'er 
of  the  present  day;  for,  like  Mr.  Fox,  and  all  the  other  great 
iitatesmen  of  this  country,  he  saw  and  felt  the  necessity  of 
invoking  professional  and  technical  assistance,  in  aid  of  bis 
x>wn  researclies. 
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No.  I. 

"  To  Francis  Hargrave,  Esq. 
«  Dear  Sir,  Dover  Street,  April  14th,  U 

*<  It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  have  had  the  pleasnT< 
any  communication  or  correspondence  with  you :  but  C 
your  friendly  manner  towards  me,  I  feel  bold  to  ask  yc 
question,  the  solution  of  which,  I  certainly  could  not  ob 
with  so  much  accuracy  from  any  other  quarter. 

"  If  you  have  attended  at  all  to  the  debates  of  the  Hoi 
LfOrds,  you  will  have  perceived,  that  the  high  claim  of  j 
rogative  asserted  in  the  preamble  of  what  is  generally  ca 
the  ^'  Defence  Act,"  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliaine 
which  went  through  without  notice  then,  has  this  year  excf  i 
discussion ;  and  that  the  extent  of  prerogative  has  been  den 
by  the  Lords  Porchester  and  Grenville  in  very  strong  ten 
80  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  clearly  it  appears  tl 
assertions  are  well  founded. 

**  FrcHn  you  I  wish  to  know  how  far  the  claim  is  suj^K>rtf 
or  otherwise;  whether  by  the  introduction  of  the  mil 
system  the  prerogative  was  not  virtually  abandoned  ;  v 
it  can  exist  together  with  that  system  ;  and  if  it  does 
all ;  whetlier  it  can  go  the  length  the  preamble  of  the  ; 
act,  coupled  with  the  enactments  grounded  upon  that  pri  al 
asserts,  of  sending  any  subject  to  any  part  of  Great  Britaii 
any  capacity;  and  to  be  attached  to  any  raiment,  and 
be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  late  act,  to  which  it 
to  be  observed,  the  army  itself  is  only  subject  for  twc 
months. 

**  I  am  aware  of  the  liberty  I  take,  and  the  trouble  to  wh 
I  appear  to  subject  you,  should  you  do  me  the  favour  oi 
reply  to  this  letter.  But  your  legal  and  constitutional  kno 
ledge  is  so  profound,  and  so  admirably  arranged,  that  I  i 
sure,  in  a  very  few  mhiutes  comparatively,  you  could  give 
such  information,  and  meiae  such  references  for  my  (niidai 
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4IS  would  be  quite  satisfactory  to  my  mind :  and  I  promise  you 
to  make  no  improper  Use  of  your  name  and  information. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  many  apologies, 

"  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  S.  Whitbread, 
**  P.  S.  This  subject  will  probably  be  agitated  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,    so    that    your   early  answer  will    exceedingly 
oblige  me." 

No.  11. 

To  F.  Hargrave,  Esq.  Boswell  Court. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 
"  I  received  this  morning  with  great  gratitude  your  letter, 
containing  the  papers  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  write  at 
my  request ;  and  for  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my 
thanks.  I  have  read  them  with  attention,  and  I  hope  with 
some  degree  of  the  profit  which  is  to  be  derived  from  every 
syllable  which  flows  from  your  pen.  Whether  I  shall  be 
able  to  use  the  knowledge  with  which  you  have  been  so  good 
as  to  furnish  me,  is  a  different  question ;  but  you  have  put 
me  in  possession  of  an  ample  stock,  which  none  but  yourself 
could  have  so  accurately -arranged,  and  so  succinctly  have 
expressed.  The  papers  shall  be  returned  to  you  at  a  future 
period ;  I  hope,  however,  you  will  allow  me  to  retain  a  copy 
which  shall  be  sacred.  At  emergencies,  I  shall  with  avidity 
seize  the  assistance  you  arc  so  good  as  to  hold  forth  to  me, 
and  for  which,  and  all  other  instances  of  your  goodness  to  me, 
1  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

'"  My  dear  Sir, 
"  your  very  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

"  S.  Whitbread." 
"  Dover  Street, 
«  Apnl  18th,  1804. 

"  P.S.  i  am  exceedingly,  sorry  that  indispensible  avocations 
prevented  my  calling  upon  you  this  day,  as  I  should  most 
gladly  liave  done." 
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In  February  1807,  Mr.  Whitbread  renewed  his  attention 
to  the  existmg  system  of  poor  laws.     It  was  his  wish  and  his 
aim  to  ameliorate  the  existing  code»  by  engrafting  a  youthful 
and  vigorous  scyon  on  the  ancient  trunk ;  and  thus  rendering 
the  peasantry  happier,    better,  and  less  dependent.    As   a 
member  of  the  committee  for  examining  and  controuling  the 
several  branches  of  public  expenditure  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, he  sought  every  opportunity  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
the  country.     Biit  his  great  object  then  and  at  all  times  was 
peace  with  France.     Yet,  he  seemed  to  despair  of  this  event, 
*<  from  the  awful  moment  tliat  death  closed  the  scene  upK>n 
the  enlightened  statesman  (Mr.  Fox)  who  had  first  commenced 
the  negociation."     He  also  deemed  the  *  noble  lord  who  was 
sent    to    treat  on   the    part    of   England,  ^^  somewhat    too 
peremptory;"    and  he  greatly  regretted  the  "  formal   and 
categorical  manner"  in  which  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  actual  possesion  had  been  demanded.     ^^  I  find  it 
impossible,"  said  he  ^'  to  join,  in  any  resolution^  imputing  the 
&ilure  of  the  n^ociation  to  the  injustice  of  France;  or  to 
what  appears  to  be  a  corollary  from  it ;  viz.  that  there  is  now  no 
alternative  but  interminable  war  with  that  country.     I  must, 
therefore,  make  one  last  effort^  although  perhaps  unsecouded^ 
to  procure  the  resumption  of  the  negociation." 

The  treaty,  however,  was  never  resumed ;  yet  notwithstanding 
this,  no  sooner  was  the  Grenville  administration  forced  to 
retire,  and  a  new  parliament  convoked  by  their  successors, 
than  he  published  the  following  spirited  address  to  hb 
constituents. 

**  To  the  voortJof  arul  indepcjident  Elect oi^s  of  the  Borough  t^ 

Bedford^ 


*^  Gentlemen — The  King's  ministers  have  rashly  advised 
Majesty  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  which  was  first  assembled 
for  the  dispatch  of  business  on  the  15th  of  DecembA*  last ;  its 
duration  has  been  short,  but  its  career  has  been  memorable* 


•  The  £ul  of  Lauderdde. 
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-t     •*  The  assiduity  with  which  all  public  business  has  been  dia- 
iiatched  is  without  precedent.     The  works  which  it  lias  per- 
.  onncd,  and  those  in  which  it  was  cngtiged  at  the  moment  of 
t8  dissolution  will  be  recorded  to  its  honour.     In  consequence 
'  judicious  arrangements,  the  Election  Petitions,  which  have 
ually  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
ons,  during  two  or  three  years,  would  all  have  been  decided 
the  course  of  one  session.     After  wars  so  protracted  and 
:pensive,  as  you  know  those  in  which  we  are  unhappily  en- 
gaged to  have  been,  a  plan  of  finance  was  devised  and  adopted, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  .of  the  persons  now  in  power, 
lequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  without  imposing  any 
resh  burthens  upon  the  people.     A  committee  was  appointed 
to  controul  and  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  salaries.     A  bill  was  brought  in  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  committee  for  prohibiting  the  grant  of  places  in 
aversion.     A  plan  for  the  reformation  and  bettering  the  con- 
jdition  of  the  labouring  chisses  of  society  was  under  consider- 
ation*   Measures  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  courts  of  justice  in 
Scotland  were  in  progress  througli  the  House  of  Lords.     The 
Slave  Trade,  after  a  struggle  of  20  years,  was  abolished. 

*^  At  the  moment  the  Commons  were  precipitately  summoned 
u>  attend  His  Majesty's  commission  for  the  prorogation  of  the 
'Parliament,  preparatory  to  its  dissolution,  there  was  actually 
t  their  bar  a  special  report  from  tlie  committee  above-men- 
ined,  stating  the  discovery  of  some  gross  abuses  in  the  do- 
rtment  of  tlie  paymaster-general,  which  was  thereby  stopped* 
rhe  bill  to  prohibit  thp  grant  of  places  in  reversion  is  lost, 
IdLore  than.  100  private  bills  carried  to  advanced  stages,  at  great 
:pence  to  the  parties  interested  in  them,  drop,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  country  is  impeded.     At  the  same  moment 
!  Scotch  Judges  were  in  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
th  their  answers  to  certain  questions  relative  to  the  admini- 
ion  of  justice  in  Scotland,  for  which  purpose  they  had 
en  expressly  called  to  London,  to  the  interruption  of  the  or- 
ry  duties  of  their  important  offices..  The  usual  act  of 
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appropriation  of  the  funds  voted  by  Parliament  has  not 

passed. 

^^  Under  these  circumstances  the  King  has  been   advi« 

dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  in  the  speech  delivered  h] 

Lc»xl  Chancellor  in  His  Majesty's  name,  the  assertion  is  i 

that  no  material  interruption  in  the  public  business  vnH 

place.     In  that  speech  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  ado 

of  those  financial  measures,  which  exempt  the  people  firon 

burthen  of  additional  taxes,  but  which  the  King's  present 

sters  would  have  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  to  i 

and  the  completion  of  which  is  prevented  by  their  coi 

It  is  professed  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  union,  harmony 

good  vnYL  amongst  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  thep 

when  at  the  same  time  the  only  appearances  of  discord 

been  excited,  by  the  attempt  of  one  of  His  Majesty's  mini 

to  sow  the  seeds  of  religious  animosity  in  the  neighbo' 

county  of  Northampton,  upon  a  ground  which  his  coUe 

have  not  avowed,  and  against  tliose  principles,  in  that  ] 

lar,  to  which  many  of  them  have  been  heretofore  sc 

pledged. 

^'  In  a  situation  so  alarming,  and  when  the  councils  < 
King  are  guided  by  such  persons,  I  have  thought  it  nea 
to  make  this  exposition  to  you,  my  earnest,  best,  and  coi 
friends ;  I  have  treated  with  freedom  the  acts  of  govern 
and  the  speech  dehvered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  ] 
name,  because  I  abhor  and  deny  the  position  lately  m 
ParUament,  and  to  which  (as  it  appears  to  me)  courn 
given  in  the  terms  of  that  speech,  that  the  King  <  [  e% 
without  an  adviser ;  if  that  position  be  admitted,  t  i 
may  be  without  redress,  or  the  Sovereign  without  seco: 
by  the  Constitution  both  are  impossible. 

"  Of  my  own  conduct  during  the  important  interval 
has  elapsed  since  I  last  addressed  you,  I  say  nothing,  b 
it  has  been  so  pubUc,  that  it  cannot  have  escaped  your  i 
I  court  your  enquiry,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  in  the  resul; 
I  hope  for  your  votes  in  the  present  election.     If  you  t 
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the  honour  again  to  return  me,  I  shall  indeed  be  proud  of  it, 
BDd  I  wiU  again  endeavour  to  do  my  duty. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

"  With  every  sentiment  of  attachment  and  respect, 
"  Your  grateful  and  obedient  Servant, 

«  Dover  Street,  «  Samuel  Whitbread." 

jipril  28." 

Soon  after  this  period  Mr.  Whitbread  turned  his  whole  attention 
to  a  great  public  object,  totally  imconnected  with  party  and  poli- 
tics, and  on  which  at  present  there  happily  seems  to  be  but  one 
opinion  in  this  country.  The  subject  alluded  to  was  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor — a  circumstance  intimately  connected  with 
their  morals  and  religion ;  admirably  calculated  to  introduce 
better  and  more  laudable  habits ;  to  correct  old,  to  introduce 
and  confirm  new  customs ;  in  short  to  render  them  more  docile, 
•ober,  and  enlightened.  The  great  model  held  out  by  him  on 
this  occasion  was  the  parochial  school-system  of  Scotland,  the 
beneficial  tendency  and  practical  result  of  which  was  apparent 
to  alL  Yet,  on  this  occasion,  although  the  public  pulse  beat 
in  exact  unison  with  his  own,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  legisla- 
tive  sanction  to  his  plan,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  influence  of  his  name,  character,  and  activity,  on  a 
humbler  scale  of  operation,  by  means  of  individual  exertions 
and  private  subscription. 

In  18  9  the  subject  of  this  memoir  distinguished  himself 
greatly  during  the  important  debates  relative  to  the  Orders  in 
Council.  That  measure  was  now  loudly  condemned,  and  after 
being  for  a  time  suspended  was  at  length  totally  discontinued. 
On  this  occasion  he  again  proved  that  no  one  was  more  eager  to 
do  justice  to  his  political  opponents,  for  he  now  seized  an  early 
opportunity  to  pay  a  compliment  to  a  man,  who,  by  supporting 
ItCr.  Burke  in  all  his  proceedings  against  France,  might  have 
been  thought  :o  have  incurred  his  mortal  enmity.        ' 

**  Now  Dr.  Lawrence  *  is  dead,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  one  within  these  walls  but  will  do  justice  to  his  memory, 

•  French  Lawrence,  Regiut  Professor  of  Civil  Uw  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  Chancellor 
0f  thatDioceK,  Judge  of  Um  Qotiue  Pom,  ami  M.  P.  for  Peterborough,  received  the  fint 
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Now  that  party  animosity  is  silent,  let  propriety,  let  gratiti 
let  a  sense  of  our  dignity  as  a  House,  awaken,  and  le 
acknowledge  with  one  common  voice,  that  we  have  lost  a  i 
whose  Uke  we  shall  not  soon  see  again.  Would  to  heaven 
only  the  skirt  of  his  mantle  had  fallen  among  us,  I  should  t 
not  have  feared,  under  its  influence  and  inspiration,  to  have 
posed  myself  to  the  learned  advocates  whom  I  see  ran 
against  me." 

In  1808  appeared  a  letter  to  Lord  Holland  on  the  situai 
of  Spain,  in  which  Mr.  Whitbread  broadly  condemned 
conduct  of  the  French  government,  and  wished  the  native 
be  stimulated  to  new  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  mdependenc 
their  native  country.     He  praised  the  noble  spirit  of  re 
lately  evinced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  feelingly  lamented 
death  of  Mr.  Fox,  "  who,  were  he  alive,  and  possessed  po' 
commensurate  with  his  genius  and  abilities,  might  Yiave  \] 
able  to  convert  this  crisis  to  the  noblest  puiposes.**     Conti 
to  the  prevalent  opinion  he  deemed  this  a  fit  opportunity 
commencing  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and  inferred  that  the  com 
evacuation  of  Spain  by  the  French  armies,  and  the  abstu 
from  all  future  interference  in  her  internal  arrangements,  mi 
be  accomplished  by  and  become  the  conditions  of  an  ii 
negociation.     "  There  is  no  humiliation  in  such  a  prop 
^ds  he,  "  I  myself  should  be  desirous  of  conveying  these  tei 


rudiments  of  his  education  in  tlie  city  of  Bristol.  Thence  he  removed  to  Winchester, 
in  due  time  was  entered  of  Owfius  Christi  college,  where  he  finally  obtained  the  d( 
•f  D.C.  L.  and  a  Professorship. 

The  active  part  taken  by  him  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox  during  the  celebrated  contei 
Westminster,  in  1784,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  future  advancement  in  Vite, 
election  balUds  and  political  epigrams  were  the  precursors  of  the  Rolliad  and  Pkobv 
try  Odes.  The  friendship  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  introduced  him  to  Karl  Fitzwilliam, 
tainpd  for  him  «  seat  in  Parliament,  and  during  the  career  of  the  Firench  Revnlutic 
atrictly  adhered  to  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  hit  patrons,  while,  by  hie  pfacti 
tlie  Eccleaiastical  aad  Admiralty  courts,  he  obtained  considerable  profenional  en 
ments. 

He  also  proved  highly  serviceable  to  the  committee  of  impeachment  durinc  the 
•f  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  legal  adviser.     As  an  orator  he  never  excelled,  althov^  he 
aillowed  by  all  parties  to  be  an  ablc'and  enlightened  man.     He  died  at  the  wa  d 
«fter  having  outlived  Mr.  Burke,  to  whose  memory  he  paid  the  noblest  tlifaiitt  bj  ] 
JiabiBg  v^  cificUfnt  editk)n  of  hii  worb."-»£D. 
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to  the  court  at  Bayonne,  and  also  of  proclaiming  them  to  the 
world.  If  they  were  rejected,  is  there  a  free  spirit  in  the  uni- 
verse that  would  not  join  in  applauding  the  justice  and  moderar- 
tion  of  Great  Britain — in  condemning  the  violence,  the  injus- 
tice, and  ambition  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French?" 

In  1 809  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion into  the  conduct  of  the  Royal  Duke  who  presided  over  the 
army,  and  although  he  found  much  to  blame  on  that  occasion, 
yet,  at  a  future  season,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  afford 
his  testimony  in  behalf  of  his  Royal  Highness,  whose  admini- 
stration as  Commander  in  Chief  had  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  h^py  and  glorious  termination  of  the  late  contest.  That 
event  did  not  prevent  him,  however,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Bonaparte's  government,  from  blaming  the  conduct  of  the 
Congress,  and  exposing  the  ambitious  views  of  some  of  the 
^vereigns,  particularly  in  respect  to  Saxony  *.  On  the  return 
of  the  emperor  from  his  exile  in  the  island  of  Elba,  the  mem- 
ber for  Bedford  strongly  and  emphatically  censured  the  decla- 
ration of  the  allies,  more  especially  that  part  of  it  which  seemed 
to  recommend  the  detestable  principle  of  assassination.  He 
also  loudly  insisted  both  on  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  a  new 
war,  on  the  ground  that  the  executive  power  of  the  enemy 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  any  one  particular  person.  But 
above  all  things  he  protested  against  the  forcible  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  by  a  foreign  force,  and  the  assumed  right  of 
dictating  a  government  to  France.  Yet  he  most  cordially 
joined  in  a  vote  of  national  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, for  the  memorable  victory  at  Waterloo,  although  he  at 
the  same  time  boldly  avowed  that  events  had  not  altered  his 
sentiments  in  respect  to  the  pretended  justice  of  the  original 
contest. 

An  awful  pause  now  ensued.     A  great  national  drama  had 
been  conducted  to  its  termination;    Europe  seemed  at  once 

•  I  learn  by  a  letter  from  a  person  of  distinguished  talents  now  resident  at  the  court  of 
Drtsden,  and  who  dinetl  lately  with  the  royal  family,  that  the  Queen  publicly  acknow- 
ledged in  his  presence,  her  obligations  to  Mr.Whitbr^ad  for  the  noble-spirited  and 
humane  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  towards  her  august  spoust  during  tptriod 
of  the  deepest  and  most  poignant  distren.— Ed. 
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fatigued  and  exhausted  with  the  length  of  the  perform 
and  the  catastrophe  appeared  likely  to  be  followed  by  s 
and  lasting  repose. 

But,  to  a  mind  formed  like  Mr.  Whitbread's,   replet 
information,  full  of  ardour,  and  panting  with  a  wish  to  I 
others,    occupation  had  become  in  some  measure  necc 
Unhappily  this  was  carried  too  fai*  in  many  instances ;  a: 
health   occasionally  suffered  by  his   exertions.       Indee( 
variety,  length,   and  multitude  of  his  labours  are  astoni 
The  commercial  concerns  of  his  brew-house  were  alone 
cient  for  an  ordinary  mind.     The  regulation  of  his  houi 
expences,    the   management  of  his  farms,    the    auditinj 
accounts  of  his  estates,  and  the  various  attentions  necessaj 
Uie  security  and  improvement  oPlanded  property,  wou 
themselves  alone  have  been  deemed  an  Herculean  task  (b: 
onlinary  mortal.      But  when  to  these  were    superadded 
regular  parliamentary  attendance ;  the  necessary  enquirie 
facts,  dates,  tmd  circumstances,  together  with  the  fatigue 
dont  to  tVe(]uent  speeches  and  late  hours,  it  becomes  diffic 
divhie  how  he  could  have  spared  one  single  leisure  momei 
other  pursuits.     Yet,  in  an  evil  hour,  when  he  was  tbi 
siegixl  with  business  l)oth  public  and  private,  he  voli 
his  exertions  in  behalf  of  tlie  concerns  of  Drury-Iane  Tic 
a  subj*  el  so  full  of  difficulties  and  so  involved  in  obscuritr, 
plexity*  and  toil,  that  it  had  already  rendered  one  verv  ii 
gi*nt  gt^ntleman  *  paralytic, — and  was  a  gulph   in  whici 
fortunes  of  a  numWr  of  individuals  appeared  to  be  inevi 
and  tor  over  swalloweil  up.     However,  under  his  inspe 
the  most  intricate  accounts  were  adjusted ;  condicting  inti 
wort*    riHx^nciUxl:    a    patentee  f  was   most   amply  i 
tioil ;  while  a  new  houz^c  arose,  pho^nix-like,  out  of  t 
tl)0  oKK  and  that«  toi\  with  <uch  an  amazing  ra|i        ^^  4 
the  Sivme  time  with  such  beauty,  symmrtry,  and  n        ufici 
that*  when  ctMupK^ixl  in   181:?,    it    appeared    to       ive 
rather  crcaUxl  by  the  fairy  haml  of  a  magician  than  : 
iho  ilow  approaches  and  ivgular  rules  c^  art. 

«  Mr.  GnhuB.  f  Mr.  Skcodu. 
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But  the  master-spirit,  with  whom  the  whole  had  originatedy 
sunk  under  the  unremitting  fatigue,  the  unceasing  turmoil,  the 
long-continued  exertions,  the  incessant  contentions,  the  jarring 
debates,  and  infinite  perplexities  with  which  a  work  of  this 
kind  is  constantly  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed.  These, 
at  length,  preyed  on  both  body  and  mind.  His  countenance 
became  altered,  his  legs  were  swollen,  his  habits  of  life  were 
changed,  he  became  drowsy,  lethargic,  irritable,  and  he  even 
supposed  himself  to  have  fallen  into  contempt.  All  this  neces- 
sarily led  to  the  fatal  scene,  which  occurred  on  Thursday, 
July  6th,  1815.  An  inquest  having  been  summoned  by  Mr. 
Gell,  the  coroner,  met  at  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening,  at 
the  house  of  the  deceased.  No.  35,  Dover-street,  Piccadilly^ 
and  having  entered  his  study,  beheld  Mr.  Whitbread  lying  on 
his  back,  his  arms  and  legs  extended,  with  a  deep  incision  on 
his  throat  from  car  to  ear,  with  an  exception  of  a  small  part  in 
the  front.  A  looking-glass  was  opposite  him ;  his  apparel  and 
the  floor  were  covered  with  blood ;  while  the  fatal  razor  was 
found  at  some  distance  ! 

It  appeared  by  the  examination  of  Mr.  Holland,  a  magistrate  - 
for  the  county  of  Surrey,  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  de- 
ranged ;  and  from  the  testimony  of  his  old  friend  and  school- 
fellow Mr.  Willshiere  of  Hitcham,  that  he  did  not  think  him 
in  a  competent  state  of  mind  on  the  preceding  morning  to  be 
spoken  to  about  some  important  business.  John  Weir,  the 
Butler,  corroborated  these  facts,  and  added :  "  that  Mr.  Will- 
shiere and  Lady  Elizabeth  dined  with  him  at  eight  o'clock  last 
night,  and  he  appeared  tolerably  cheerful,  but  did  not  talk 
much ;  that  he  lived  perfectly  happy  with  his  family,  and,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom  did  not  get  up  that  very  morning  un- 
til about  half-past  nine  o'clock."  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
as  follows:  "  That,  the  deceased  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. 
died  by  his  own  hand,  but  that  he  was  in  a  deranged  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  the  fatal  act  was  conunitted."  * 

*  For  the  saiisfaction  of  his  friends  and  the  public,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  ntbmit 
the  brain  to  the  examination  of  an  eminent  phjsician  and  surgeon,  and  the  following  is 
the  Report :  «  On  remoring  the  upper  put  of  the  skull,  it  was  obscnrtd  that  the  dura  reatct 
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To  (Iq)ict  the  cliaracter  of  Mr.  \V  hi  thread,    materials  an 
not  wauling;  and   iiulccd,  it  is  selection  and    discriniinalkc 
that  are  clnelly  to  be  attended  to.     In  poHtics  he  was  a  whii;j 
vet  a  ^vliig  of  the  old  school;  one  who  wished  tx>  bahmcoti. 
royal  power,  by  means  of  a  due  influence  of  the  popular  brand 
but  at  the  same  time,  firndy  and  stedfastly  to    uphold  bolh. 
Accordingly,  he  was  always  a  strenuous,  constant,  and  unifium 
advocate   for  a  reform  of  tlie  House  of  Commons:  but  this 
great  measure  was  grounded  on  the  ancient  and  acknowledged 
basi's;  not  on  the  visionary  i)lans  of  annual    parliaments  ami 
universal  suffrage  !   As  a  patriot,  he  wished  for  the  hi^pintss 
and  prosperity   of  his   country  ;  but  thi»se,  he   deemed  mth*. 
likely    to    be    accjuired,     and  mo>t   permanently   enjovtxi   by 
cultivating   the   arts    of     peace;    tulvancing    the  commerce; 
cherishing  tlie  manufactures;  and  encouraging  the  agricuhurc 
of  his  native  land.     Wars  might  indc*etl  be  popular,  successful 
glorious ;  but    it    was   also   incumbent    and  imperative    thai 
they  should  bo  both  just  and  necessary.  It  was  his  firm  opinion, 
that  economy  was  to  the  full  as  proper  for   a   state  as  for  a 
private  family :  he  was  always,  therefore,  a  decided  friend  oi 
order,  reij^ularity,  and  good  management.     He  hated  jobs :  he 
viewed  placemen,  courtiers,  and  contractors  with  a  jealous  eve; 
and    he  disliked  both  unnecessary  and  excessive  pensions  '^^ 
only  on  account  of  the  sums  thus  perverted  from  the  public  re- 
veime ;  but  also  from  their  obvious  tendency  to  produce  mean- 
ness, sycophancy,  and  dependance. 

Mr.  Whitbread  was  a  streinious  advocate  for  national  edu- 
cation, or  instruction  on  a  great  scide.  But  finding  himsell 
imable  to   obtain   a  national   sanction  to   this   measure,  lie 


]ia<I  hec(»mn  thickenrd  and  ossified  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  aiv 
an  ei.  liih  o\  an  inri)  in  brtadih  on  the  left  side  of  i!ie  lungitudinal  binus,  iiot  &r  fioiu  th 
lanilioi  lal  htiiure. — 'Iljr  \rss<ls  of  the  }>ia  matrr  were  consideraWy  distended  with  \i\ocHJ 
airl  thiS  ux'jnbrare  w:is  thiekoned  and  opaque  nt-ar  to  the  uso'itied  part  of  tlie  dura  matri 
—The  vi-ntrii-los  uf  ihe  hrain  contained  more  fluid  than  iu>ua1,  hy  une-thlrd  at  )eftst,  Uk 
the  pia  maicr  c-ovtrini^cbc  cerebellum,  was  thicker  than  is  u:iual. 

•*  July  8,  1815."  **  Henry  Halforii. 

"  HenrtCline." 
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contented  himself  with  his  assistance  and  support  as  a  private 
individual. 

He  was  an  encourager  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  always  desirous 
that  they  should  enjoy  protection  and  applause.  The  portrait 
of  his  father,  like  a  tutelary  deity,  most  appropriately  decorates 
the  dining  room,  at  the  great  establishment  in  Chiswell  Street; 
busts  of  his  own  children  were  to  be  seen  on  the  mantle- 
pieces  of  liis  town  house ;  while  his  magnificent  seat  in  Bed- 
fordshire, abounded  with  pictures  of  most  of  the  great  masters^ 
selected  with  equal  taste  and  judgement. 

To  agriculture,  as  a  science  calculated  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation,  he  paid  particular  attention.  He  was  a 
constant  and  welcome  guest  nt  the  annual  sheep-shearing  at 
Holkham ;  his  ploughmen  were  encouraged  by  him  to  become 
candidates  for  the  prizes  held  out  by  a  neighbouring  society ; 
and  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  breed  of  his  merinos. 
Horticulture  too,  occasionally  engaged  his  notice,  and  the 
gardens,  and  lawns,  and  groves  of  Southwell,  might  have  all 
been  exhibited  as  so  many  perfect  specimens  of  care,  neatness, 
and  propriety. 

Although  always  doubtful  of  the  justice  of  the  late  war,  he 
never  hesitated  for  a  single  moment  as  to  the  propriety  of 
arming  and  defending  his  native  countiy  against  the  menaces 
and  attacks  of  her  enemies.  He  himself  raised  and  com- 
manded a  body  of  sturdy  yeomanry;  and  while  he  thus 
excited  a  martial  ardour  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  forgot  not 
to  enforce  his  favourite  plan  of  fitting  men,  by  means  of 
education,  for  their  respective  situations  in  life.  On  this 
occasion,  he  instituted  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers ;  and  contributed  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  render  it  efiectual. 

An  only  son,  bom  and  matured  with  the  expectations  of 
great  opulence ;  it  is  but  little  surprising  if  he  occasionally 
displayed  a  certain  degree  of  haughtiness  in  his  demeanour. 
Indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  times,  he  appeared  some- 
what harsh  and  overbearing;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  have  been  admirably  fitted  for  command ;  and 
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was  :icldom  known  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  bu: 
when  he  combated  the  injustice  of  power,  assailed  the  in- 
solence of  office,  or  endeavoured  to  expose  successful  guik  te 
shame  and  to  punishment. 

His  heart  constantly  glowed  with  all  the  social  affectiocs 
He  was  zealous  in  his  friendships;  while  his  enmities  wen 
transient  and  short  lived.  His  ear  was  ever  ready  to  listen  t( 
the  tale  of  the  oppressed :  his  purse  always  open  to  sucooui 
those  who  had  been  reduced  to  distress  by  unexpected 
calamities.  At  length,  after  having  lived  and  acted  during  die 
stormy  politics  of  the  French  revolutionary  contest,  he  was 
suddenly  cut  off,  at  a  period  when  his  services  might  have 
proved  highly  advantageous  to  his  country ;  when  the  de- 
ceitful calm  of  peace  seemed  pregnant  with  greater  and  more 
formidable  dangers  Jhan  those  arising  out  of  a  long,  wide- 
spreading,  expensive,  and  destructive  warfare  ! 

On  the  11th  July,  1815,  when  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock 
on  moving  for  a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  Bedford, 
descanted  on  the  character,  worth,  and  talents  of  the  late 
member,  his  encomium  was  listened  to  amidst  the  loud 
cheer ings  of  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  : 

"  Accustomed  to  defend  his  opinions  with  warmth  and 
earnestness,"  said  he  "  the  energies  of  his  ample  and  com- 
prehensive mind,  would  never  permit  the  least  approach  to 
tameness  or  intlifference.  But  no  particle  of  animosity  ever 
found  a  place  in  his  breast,  and  he  never  carried  his  political 
enmities  beyond  the  threshold  of  this  House.  It  was  his 
uniform  practice,  to  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  his  political 
opponents ;  and  I  am  happy  to  feel,  that  the  same  justice  is  done 
to  his  motives  by  them.  To  those  who  were  more  immediatelv 
acquainted  with  his  exalted  character;  who  knew  the  direct- 
ness of  his  mind,  his  zeal  for  truth,  his  unshaken  love  of  bh 
countrj',  the  ardour  and  boldness  of  a  disposition  incapable  of 
dismay,  his  unaffected  humanity,  and  his  other  various  and  ex- 
cellent qualities,  his  loss  is  irreparable.  But  most  of  all,  will  it  be 
felt  by  the  indigent  in  his  neighbourhood.  Truly  might  he 
be  called  the  poor  man's  friend*     Only  those  who,  like  myself^ 
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have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  his  conduct  nearly  can 
be  aware  of  his  unabated  zeal,  in  promoting  the  happiness  of 
all  around  him.  His  eloquent  appeals  to  the  House  in  favour 
of  the  unfortunate,  will  adorn  the  pages  of  the  future  historian ; 
while  at  the  present  moment,  they  afford  a  subject  of  me- 
lancholy retrospect  to  those  who  have  formerly  dwelt  with 
delight  on  the  benevolence  of  a  heart  that  always  beat,  and 
on  the  vigour  of  an  intellect  which  was  always  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow  creatures !"  * 

The  following  inscription,  penned  by  a  friend  and  admirer, 
is  here  inserted,  in  the  express  terms  and  language  in  which 
it  was  received : 

"  Memorandum  of  Mr.  Whitbread's  sudden  death,  written 
almost  immediately  after  the  ascertainment  of  that  afflictive 
event,  in  the  title  page  of  a  very  antient  edition  of  Cicero's 
Paradoxa  ;  by  a  friend  who  highly  respected  the  stem  \irtue$ 
both  of  his  public  and  his  private  character : — 

Samuel  Whitbread,  armiger; 
Vir  illustris  iste,   quem  omnes  liberales  brevi  in  tempore 

appellabunt 
Anglicum  Catonem, 
E  terra  fiiit  ereptus  die  sexto  Julii,  anno  Christi  1815." 


*  Mr.  Whitbread  left  behind  him,  the  following  family,  by  Lady  Elizabeth,  hit 
widow : 

1.  Elizabeth,  born  on  the  20th  of  December,  1791,  and  married  August  10,  1818, 
to  the  HonoumMe  William  Waldegrave,  second  son  of  Lord  Radstock,  Q.  C.  B.,  and 
AL  P.  for  the  borough  of  Bedford  ; 

«2.  William  Henry,  born  on  the  4ih  of  February,  1794  ;  to  whom  the  landed 
states  in  Bedfordshire  descend ; 

a.  Samuel  Charles,  burn  on  the  16th  February,  1795  ; 

And  4.  Emma  I. aura,  bom  January  19th,  1798; 

N.  B.  A  son,  William  Charles,  born  in  17B9,  died  in  his  infancy  ;  he  was  a  godsoa 
of  Mr.  Fox. 

Lady  Elizabeth's  jointure  which  is  comparatively  small,  was  twice  augmented  by  the 
\n\\  of  her  deceased  husband ;  five-eighthi  of  the  property  in  the  brewery,  the  floating 
capital;  and  the  money  in  the  fandt,  constitute  tht  provision  of  the  younger 
children. 
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No.  V. 
DR.  WILLIAM  JACKSON, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD  AND  CANON  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH; 

DH-  WILLIAM  JACKSON  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire^ 
having  been  bom  at  Stamford  in  1 750.  He  was  the  youj  r 
son  of  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  of  some  eminence  in  tl 
town,  who,  aspiring  to  the  higher  branches  of  his  proSsssion, 
obtained  the  diploma  of  M.D.  and  practised  for  man j  jrcars 
after,  as  a  physician  there. 

Having  married  about  the  middle  period  of  life^  he  had  two 
sons  and  an  equal  number  of  daughters.     Cyril  *,  the  ddest^ 

*  Cyril  Jackson,  D.  D.  and  Dean  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  was  bom  in  1741,  il 
Stamford,  where  lus  father  for  many  years  exercised  his  professional  skill,  without  nnl> 
ship.  Being  intended  for  a  learned  profession,  he  was  sent  first  to  Westminster  School, 
and  next  to  Christchurch,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  was  soon  after  kia  matiiciilaiiot 
presented  to  a  studentship,  hy  one  of  the  canons.  The  subject  of  this  note  first  distis- 
guishcd  himself  at  Oxford,  by  his  Carmtna  Quadragesimalia,  or  Lent  Latin  £xefciiei 
in  Verse.  He  soon  afier  added  to  his  reputation,  by  a  classical  inrocation  to  the  Moso, 
in  which  he  prefers  the  happy  quiet  of  a  country  residence,  and  the  charms  of  losth- 
monial  ftllciiy,  to  wealtli,  pomp,  power,  and  a  life  of  celibacy.  These  proved,  ia 
rtspcct  to  him,  images  purely  poetical;  as  he  never  realised^ither.  Here  Iblknft 
specimen : 

**  Si  mihi,  si  liceat  traducere  lenitrr  aevum, 

"  Non  ponApam,  nee  opes,  nee  mihi  regna  pcto; 
•*  Vellcm  ut,  Divini  pendens  mysteria  Veibi, 

**  Vitam  in  secreto  rure  quietus  agam.  • 

'*  Curatis  decimis,  modicoque  beatus  agello^ 

**  Virtute  et  pura  sira  pietate  sacer. 
"  Adsint  et  Gracae  cornices,  Laticetiue  Camcenae, 

'*  £t  faveat,  Iepid&  conjuge  castus  Hymen. 
"  Quid  rcstat  ?  tandem  mihi,  cura,  dolorque,  ralete ; . 
"  Hoc  tantum  superest  dlscere  posse  mori.*' 

In  1771,  when  Dr.  Markham,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  who,  like  himself,  had  bees 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Chiistchurch,  was  selected  by  the  King,  to  saperintcnd 
the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Jackson,  who  by  this  time  had  attained  the 
rank  of  D.  D.  was  uomiaated  Sub-Preceptor.  The  first  beneficial  effect  resulting  from 
this  appoimment,  wtsa  caooory  of  Christchuicb;  after  tliis  (I78d)i  he  was  pramoted 
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who  afterwards  obtained  so  much  celebrity,  was  sent  to  West- 
minster at  an  early  period,  and  had  already  become  a  student 
at  Oxford,  when  his  brother,  who  was  eight  years  younger,  re- 
paired to  the  former  school. 

William,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  elected  a 
King's  scholar,  on  the  foundation  in  1 764,  and  at  that  early 
period  gave  some  promise  of  his  future  talents  by  getting  into 
college,  the  head  boy  of  that  election.  Four  years  after  thi» 
he  was  chosen  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  and,  while  an  under- 
graduate, added  to  his  early  fame  by  receiving  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  Latin  verse.  After  obtaining  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and 
M.  A.  he  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  being 
intended  like  his  elder  brother  for  the  church,  he  proceeded 
B.  D.  He  now  also  exercised  the  important  office  of  tutor, 
and  acted  as  rhetoric  reader  and  censor  to  his  society. 

The  close  friendship  that  had  long  subsisted  between  Dr. 
Markham,  who  had  been  lately  translated  from  Chester  to 
York,  and  his  elder  brother;  proved  not  a  little  serviceable  to 
his  rising  fortunes,  for  the  archbishop  immediately  extended 
his  protection  to  him,  and  commenced  by  making  him  one  of 
his  own  chaplains.     Three  different  preferments  were  accord- 


to  the  more  enviable  and  lucrative  situation  of  dean  ;  while  his  friend  and  coadjutor  b«- 
came  Archbishop  of  York. 

As  the  completion  of  his  Royal  Highnesses  education  was  retcrved,  in  consequence  of 
some  unknown'  cause,  for  others,  the  doctor  found  ample  occupation  in  reforming  hia 
college,  which  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  brought  into  high  estimation.  Beio'*'  a 
mathematician  himself,  this  branch  of  science,  so  much  cultivated  at  Cambridge,  ob- 
tained additional  respect  here  also. 

The  Dean  now  proved  that  one  clergyman  at  least  could  honestly  and  from  his  heart 
«xclaim  •*  Nolo  Episcopari  !**  for  upon  the  death  of  Archbishop  Newcombe,  he  refused 
the  primacy  of  Ireland ;  and  persevered  in  his  negative,  when  an  English  bishoprick, 
that  of  Oxford,  was  afterwards  offered  for  his  acceptance.  This  did  not  however  prevent 
him  firom  using  his  interest  in  behalf  of  hia  brother,  although  he  resigned  his  own  dean- 
ery, in  1809. 

Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  like  most  celebrated  scholars,  has  been  usually  deemed  singular  oa 
account  of  some  little  eccentricities  of  dress  and  manner ;  but  he  was  always  considered 
a  good  and  amiable  man. 

During  the  controversy  about  the  religious  instruction  of  our  public  seminaries,  he 
entered  the  lisu  in  favour  of  Dr.  Vincent :  for  he  did  not  forget  on  this  occasion,  that 
he  too  was  bred  at  Wettmiosteri  wad  hadl  for  nmy  years  superintended  Christchuivh, 
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ingly  conferred  at  three  different  periods,— a  prebendal  stall  a! 
Southwell,  in  1780;  another  at  York,  in  1783,  together  vitl 
the  rectory  of  Beeford  within  the  same  diocese. 

Nor  were  his  merits  forgotten  in  other  qu&rters,  for  in  1783 
he  was  nominated  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  and  soon  ;  r 
became  one  of  the  curators  of  the  Clarendon  press :  the  fon 
of  these  appointments  being  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  he  y 
doubtless  indebted  for  to  his  brother  Cyril,  who  retained  Ms 
influence  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  employed  about  tiie 
person  of  the  present  Regent. 

Mr.  Jackson,  about  the  same  period,  and  by  the  same  me 
obtained  the  honourable  rather  than  lucrative  appointment  of 
^  preacher  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  an  office  hitherto  ex- 
ercised by  some  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  church.  This 
tended  not  a  little  to  change  the  habits  of  his  life,  as  he  was 
now  obliged,  occasionally  at  least,  to  reside  in  town.  It  a\so 
connected  him  with  the  Benchers,  some  of  whom  already  held 
high  situations  at  the  bar,  and  were  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
bench  and  the  woolsack.  With  these  he  constantly  dined  on 
grnnd  days  at  the  cross  table. 

In  1 799  he  was  proposed  a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  nearly 
at  the  same  time  his  elder  brother  became  its  dean  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  this  late  period  that  he  stood  a  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  But  still  higher  honours  now  awaited  him  for  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Moss  *,  the  Prince  Regent,  out  of  respect  to 
his  old  preceptor,  tendered  him  the  vacant  see  of  Oxford,  which 
the  other  had  declined.  He  was  accordingly  consecrated  a 
bishop  towards  the  latter  end  of  181 1,  but  retained  the  di/znity 
no  longer  than  for  the  short  term  of  four  years. 

Like  his  elder  brother,  he  had  been  long  subject  to  nervous 
diseases,  but  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  mitre,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  one  of  a  far  more  serious  kind,  which  at  length  put 
an  end  to  his  existence  on  the  2d  of  December,  1S15,  ^  the 
episcopal  palace  of  Cuddesdcn,  Oxfordshire. 

•  Dr,  Moss,  the  son  of  a  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  also  educated  mt  Christ 
Church,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1797,  and  was  elcrated  IWwn  an 
Arclideacoury  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  in  17S7. 
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Dr.  William  Jackson  was  not  only  distinguished  for  his  eru- 
dition so  far  as  the  learned  languages  are  supposed  to  convey 
that  idea,  but  he  was  also  well  skilled  in  mathematics.     Both 
he  and  his  brother  endeavoured  to  render  this  a  prevailing  studj 
at  Oxford,   that  it  might  thus  become,  if  possible,  the  rival  of 
Cambridge  in  the  glory  derived  from  a  skill  in  the  sciences. 
His  Lordship's  sermons  were  esteemed  good  compositions,  and 
possessed  the  merit  of  being  less  learned,  and  consequently  more 
plain  and  perspicuous  than  those  of  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson.     In 
short,  he  was  a  respectable  prelate,  whose  character  and  con- 
duct contributed  not  a  little  to  throw  additional  lustre  on  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  church. 


No.  VI. 


The  Most  Noble  CHARLKS  Dike  of  NORFOLK, 
D.C.L.  F.R.8.  andS.A. 


«  HARL  OF  SURREY  (JUNE  28,  U83)j  EAHI.  OF 
ABUNDEL  CASTLE  IH  THE  COUNTY  OP  SUSSEX  (5  HKS.  VIU.) 
KARL  OF  NORFOLK  (JUNE  6,  16+1);  BARON  HOWARD  Of 
CASTLE  RISING  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  KORFOLK  (bx  WRIT  OF 
SUMMONS  TO  PAHLIAMLXT  OCT.  15,  1470}  {  HEREDITAHl 
EAHL  MARSHAL  (oCT.  19,  1672);  BARON  MOWBRAV  (UARCB 
6,  1768);  AND  PREMIER  DUKE,  EARL,  AND  BAHOM  OF  ENG- 
LAND, WITH  AN  EXCEPTION  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  ALONE. 

[_H'itk  ait  Exmdmm  relative  to  the  Howards.'} 

X  HE  family  of  Howard  has  always  been  accounted  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  opulent  in  this  kingdom.  It  has  also  pro- 
duced many  celebrated  members,  who  have  occasionally  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  statesmen,  warriors,  and  men  c^  let- 
ters. Enriched  partly  by  grants  and  acquisitions,  and  partly 
by  marriages :  all,  with  a  few  recent  exceptions,  have  occupied 
high  stations  in  the  government;   and   this  house  most  be 
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lowed  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  annals  of  this  comif 
try,  not  only  by  services  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  but  by 
attainders,  restorations,  and  judicial  murders. 

In  stating  the  origin  of  a  ducal  family,  the  cliief  of  which 
presides  over  the  college  of  arms,  some  little  prolixity  might 
perhaps  be  allowable.  But  it  is  not  here  meant  to  follow  the 
example  of  those  genealogists  who,  setting  history  and  even 
probability  at  defiance,  boldly  pierce  into  the  night  of  time, 
and  derive  aD  their  heroes  from  princes,  kings,  and  emperors. 
The  venerable  names  of  Marcomir,  Wirtekind,  and  Charle- 
magne, are  recurred  to  by  some  with  the  most  disgusting  fieuni- 
liarity ;  while  the  texts  of  Dugdale,  Gwillim,  and  Edmondson, 
are  strained  and  tortured  by  others,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing their  fabulous  and  flattering  legends. 

Some,  actuated  by  these  or  similar  motives,  have  deemed 
Howard  a  title,  rather  than  a  name ;  while  others  derive  both 
name  and  family  firom  Hareward,  the  son  of  Leofric,  the  son 
of  the  Saxon  King  Edgar,  sole  monarch  of  England. 

A  third,  and  more  modest  class,  trace  no  further  back  than 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  are  content  to  adopt  the  Earl  of 
Passy,  Lord  of  Vernon  in  Normandy*  as  the  stock  whence  this 
family  has  branched.  These  refer  to  Roger  Fitz-Valerine  as 
the  founder,  who,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  a  name  for  his 
&mily,  and  ample  estates  for  himself,  by  the  possession  of  the 
femous  castle  of  Hawarden  in  Flintshire.  The  joint  authori- 
ties of  Harvey,  Philpot,  and  Seager,  unite  in  maintaining  that 
his  son,  William  de  Howard,  bom  in  this  denne^  or  castle,  and 
a  powerful  baron  in  the  time  of  Henry  I,  was  the  first  who  as- 
jiumed  the  modern  denomination. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  grand  connecting  link  being  in  fact  want- 
ing, it  will  be  more  safe  perhaps,  as  well  as  more  candid,  to  ac^ 
knowledge,  that  the  male  line  of  this  noble  family  is  indebted  to 
the  law  both  for  its  origin  and  its  early  wealth.  All  that  we 
know  for  certainty  is,  that  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  How- 
ard, a  barrister  of  some  note,  rose  in  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sional avocations  to  be  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  where 
be  appears  to  have  sat  from  1397  to  1408;  that  is  to  say,  during 
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the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  the  b^inning 
that  of  Edward  II. 

The  female  branch  claims  a  &r  mors  distinguished  o 
King  Edward  the  First  had  a  son,  named  Thomas  de  Brothe 
fi'om  the  village  in  Yorkshire  where  he  was  bom.      His  d 
ter  Margaret  was  created  Duchess  of  Norfolk  by  Richard 
Thomas  de  Mowbray,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  grai 
son  of  this  Margaret,  became  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  he  h 
two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Isabel,  the  former  of  whom 
ried  Sir  Robert  Howard,  whence  is  supposed  to  have  descei 
Sir  William,  the  judge,  who,  by  means  of  his  professional  su 
sitions,  which  must  have  been  very  considerable  in  that  a 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  and  fortime  by  which  his 
scendants  have  ever  since  been  distinguished. 

We  learn  from  respectable  testimony  *,  that  in  129S  this  I 
William  Howard  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  judges  on 
Northern  circuit;   he  was  also  summoned  to  attend  va 
parliaments.     It  appears  also  that  he  had  large  p< 
in  the  north-west  parts  of  Norfolk ;  but  he  was  buried  in 
church  of  Melford  in  Sussex ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
scription,  preserved  by  Collins,  that  his  name  i^as  f  Hem 
By  his  first  wife  Alice,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Edwi 
Fitton,  Knt.  he  had  several  children.     Sir  John  Howard, 
Haward,  the  eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  seems   to  haw 
creased  his  patrimony  by  means  not  deemed  improper,  h 
a  common  and  received  usage  in  those  days :  for  in  the 
of  Edward  I.  he  obtained  the  wardship  of  the  lands  and  1 
of  John  de  Crokedale,  a  person  of  note  in  Norfolk.     TTiel 
dal  incidents  attendant  on  guardianship  were  many  and 
ous :  in  fine,  the  spoliation  of  the  estate  usually  ensaed,  a 
was  many  years  after  the  minor  attained  full  jEige  bei 

*  SirWm.Dugdale. 

t  He  is,  or  perhapa  was,  "  ponnyed  in  glau,*'  in  a  wtndoir  of  tht  churchy  wkt 
other  jmlgety  and  under  them  this  inscription  in  Saxon  characters: 

"  Plray  for  the  good  state  of  WilKam  Haward, 

"  Chef  Jostis  of  Yngland; 
**  And  for  Richard  Pjrcot  and  John  Haii|^, 
<«Justif  ofihtLawf/' 
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couid  recover  himsdf  from  the  sudden  ruin  with  which  his  for** 
lune  had  been  thus  overwhehned !  It  is  evident  from  Rymer, 
that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  note,  for  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  II.  to  the  crown  in  1307,  he  was  summoned  to  attend 
the  coronation  at  Westminster. 

Sir  John,  instead  of  following  the  lucrative  profession  of  his 
father,  appears  to  have  addicted  himself  wholly  to  arms,  for  he 
•erved  in  the  wars  against  the  Scots,  and  was  governor  of  the 
castle  of  Norwich.  Nor  should  it  escape  notice,  that  he  exer- 
cised the  Vice^Comitial  powers  as  high  sheri£P  of  both  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  an  office  at  that  period  of  great  trust  and  con« 
fidence.  Accordingly  we  find  him  commissioned  to  raise  forces, 
both  horse  and  foot,  for  the  purposes  of  being  cmiducted  to  the 
frontiers  in  order  to  march  into  Scotland,  v  He  himself,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  entered  France  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops, 
having  been  ^nployed  in  the  expedition  to  '^  Gascoine."  At 
this  period  he  armed  five  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  ardiers, 
«'  with  hactoons,  bacin^s,  and  gauntlets  of  iron/'  At  his 
death,  in  ISSl,  he  was  possessed  of  ten  manors,  besides  th^ 
honour  of  Clare. 

Sir  John  Howard,  his  son,  was  ccMostituted  admiral  and 
captain  of  the  king's  navy  in  the  north  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  de  Boys,  or  Bosco,  the  whole  inheritance  of  that  house 
devolved  on  the  Howard  fiunily.  He  was  himself  a  banneret, 
and  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Calais  with  one  baimeret,  six 
knights,  thirty-six  men  at  arms,  and  thirty-five  archers  on 
horseback. 

Sir  John  Howard,  his  son,  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  grand- 
son, of  the  same  name,  also  perished  on  his  journey  thither ; 
their  descendai^  Sir  Robert  Howard,  married  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Hiomas  de  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk*,  by 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Richard  Fitz- 

•  This  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ton  and  keir  to  John  Lord  Mowbraj,  bj  Eliitbeth 
liis  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Lord  Segitve,  and  of  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Tbomaa  de  BrochertOB,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  on  Feb.  Id,  ia85-6,  wn  t^  ficit 
jpefson  iovittid  with  ibtoffiet  fXSmlSimtlua, 
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Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  cousin  and  co-heir  to  John  ISi 
bray,   Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  which  alliance   a  large  pc 
of  the  inheritance  of  these  great  famihes  became  v< 
length  in  that  of  the  Howards.     Their  fortune  also  reca 
considerable  accession  by  a  grant  of  certain  manors  fir 
ward  IV.  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  I>o] 
to  Sir  John  Howard,  who  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Howard, 
made  a  successful  irruption  into  France,  during  ^^hich  het 
on  the  isle  of  Rhee.     He  appears  to  have  received  all      ^ 
fits  of  the  new  coinage  in  his  quaUty  of  treasurer  of  the  ic 
household.     He  also  obtained,  according  to  Philip  de  G 
mines,  over  and  above  a  pension,  no  less  than  24^000  cro^ 
in  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  King  of  France^  to  w 
he  liad  been  sent  ambassador. 

Having  been  faithful  to  the  House  of  York  duxing  the  wh< 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  by  whom  he  was  made  a  kxugVit  o(  1 
Garter,  he  also  continued  steadily  attached  to  Kichard  1 
after  he  got  the  crown,  the  latter  of  whom  confierred  on  1 
die  office,  name,  title,  and  honour  of  Earl  Marshal  of  £ 
land ;  he  was  also  advanced  soon  after  to  the  dignity  of  ] 
of  Norfolk,  while  Thomas,  his  son,  was  created  £arl  of  Sun 
and  besides  several  manors,  the  offices  of  High  Steward 
Lord  Admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine^  were  o 
ferred  on  him  for  life.     But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  gi 
honours  and  numerous  possessions,  for  he  was  slain  at 
memorable  battle  of  Bosworth  field,  along  with  his  sovereii 
and  although  Henry  VII.  was  neither  king  de  facto  nor  k 
dejure^  when  the  duke  bore  arms  against  him»  yet  he  was  « 
after  attainted  in  parliament. 

His  son  Thomas,  who  had  been  committed  to  the  Tov 
and  attainted  also,  was  aft:erwards  Uberated,  restored  to 
title  of  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  to  all  those  lands  which  appertai 
to  his  wife ;  he  was  also  re-elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  a 
employed  by  the  new  king  against  the  Scots,  on  which  oa 
sion  James  IV.  sent  him  a  cjiallenge  to  fight  in  single  com 
He  was  finally  appointed  Lord  Treasurer  and  Marshal 
England;  hin  estates  also  were  restored;  and  after  the  battle 
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ien  field,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  letters  patent, 
[e  a  grant  was  at  the  same  time  made  in  special  tail  of 

>ut  twenty  manors,  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Warwick,  Staf- 
,  Wilts,  Berks,  Hertford,  Oxford,  and  Nottingham,  toge- 
with  the  castles  of  Bolsover  and  Horeston. 

Thomas,  the  third  duke,  was  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
He  was  also  employed  as  an  ambassador  to  Francis  I.,  and 
acted  against  the  Scots  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
titx)p$.  It  is  but  candid  to  own,  that  he  flattered  Wolsey 
during  his  prosperity,  and  threatened  "  to  tear  him  with  his 
teeth"  after  his  fall ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  obtained  part  of 
the  cardinal's  spoils.  He  appears  also  to  have  excited  the 
wrath  of  several  of  the  nobility,  whom  he  treated  as  "  new- 
raised  men,"  while  they,  in  return,  excited  the  restless  jealousy 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  who  caused  the  duke  to  be  suddenly 
Apprehended,  Dec.  12,  1546,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Both  he  and  his  son  were  attainted  by  special  bills,  which  were 
zeadily  assented  to  by  a  servile  parliament,  and  a  warrant  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  for  executing  the  former  of  these  noblemen,  whose 
head  was  actually  on  the  block,  which  act  was  alone  suspended 
by  the  lucky  demise  of  the  King  on  that  very  morning,  viz^ 
January  28,  1546-7. 

He  remained  a  prisoner,  however,  with  his  lands  under 
sequestration,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  but  on 
the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  recognized  as  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  had  his  estates  restored  to  him,  which  appear,  in  his  own 
words,  as  quoted  by  Burnet,  to  have  "  been  good  and  stately 
geere,"  for  they  consisted  of  thirty-seven  rectories  and  advow- 
8ons ;  two  hundreds  and  a  half  hundred ;  two  scites  of  monas- 
teries; one  college;  and  above  fifty  manors  *.  His  son,  the 
fiunous  Earl  of  Surrey,  one  of  the  best  warriors,  scholars,  and 
poets  of  his  time,  had  been  put  to  death  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the 
most  fiivolous  pretences.     His  sonnets  in  praise  of  the  fair 

•  NotwithflUDding  this,  money  wai  totcaree  at  this  period,  that  the  portion  of  hit 
grand-daughter,  Jane,  who  was  married  to  Chartct  NeriUey  £arl  of  Wettmorelaiid) 
amounted  to  no  more  than  1000^.— 'Bd. 
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Henry,  the  seventh  duke,  was  a  Protestant  *,  and  appears 
have  supported  the  Prince  of  Orange,  while  Edward,  the  ni 
duke,  declared  against  the  grandson  of  James  II.  in  Hi 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted,  that  he  patronised  Vertue,  ^ 
engraved  for  His  Grace  the  large  plate  of  the  Elarl  of  An 
del  and  his  family,  and,  at  his  request,  collected  the  worb 
Holbein. 

Charles,  the  tenth  duke,  who  succeeded  collaterally  to  t 
titles  in  consequence  of  his  descent  from  Thomas,  £arl  of  An 
del,  was  educated  chiefly  on  the  continent,  and  throughout  i 
whole  of  his  life  was  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  keeping;  a  chapl 
in  his  house,  and  encour^ing  those  of  that  religion.     He  \ 
of  course  excluded  from  a  seat  in  parliament ;  and  said  to 
addicted  himself,  more  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of 
life,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.     He  had  beea  a  great  trai 
ler  in  his  youth ;  could  converse  &miliarly  m  the  LaIiu  \i 
guage ;  and  was  the  author  of  three  publications,  one  on 
penal  laws,  another  on  miscellaneous  subjects;  the  h 
entitled    "  Historical  Anecdotes  of  some  of  the   Ho 
Family." 

Charles-Howard,  eleventh  and  late  Dukeof  Norfolk,  Eari  J 
shal  and  hereditary  £arl  Marshal  of  England,  Earl  of  A 
Surrey,  and  Norfolk,  &c.  was  bom  March  1 5, 1 746 ;  ax    in  ck 
sequence  of  the  death  of  his  two  sisters  f,  became  an  only 
His  father,  the  second  son  of  Charles  Howard,  of  Gre 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  Esq.  was  at  this  period 
country  gentleman,  residing  on  his  estate  without  p      p 
grandeur;    for   he  was  not  then  even   heir  presi:       itive 
the  ducal  honours.     It  has  already  been  stated, .  that        wm 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion ;  and  his  wife  Cat     Jine^  t 

*  "  August,  1 687.     Some  time  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  canae  to  viait  m 
London,  with  whom  discoursing  upon  the  present  aituatioD  of  the  kingdocBy  f  fimcd 
a  very  firm  and  steady  Protestant,  to  which  he  ha4  been  converted  in  th«  late  reign, 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  Court."     Reresby'a  Memoirs,  p.  266. 

It  appears  from  other  authorities  that  he  joined  in  the  invitation   to  the  Pcisci 
Orange,  and  raUed  a  regiment  for  his  support. -^£d. 

t  Mary,  born  in  June  1743,  died  unmarried  in  Nor.  1 7  56 }  and  Cathtriney  who  < 
young. 
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daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Brockholes  of  Claughton,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  Esq.  was  of  the  same  faith.     It  cannot 
be  doubted  then  that  their  son  was  educated  in  these  prin- 
ciples.    He  was  chiefly  brought  up  in  the  north  of  England, 
surrounded  by  priests ;  he  also  resided  some  time  abroad  in 
France,  whither  he  repaired  with  a  private  tutor ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  he  had  attained  mdnhood,   that  he  was  en- 
abled to  escape  from  this  species  of  thraldom.     Indeed,  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-one,  with  no  other  designation  thaa 
that  of  plain  Mr.  Howard,  when,  on  the  honours,  8ic.  devolving  on 
his  father  in  his  old  age,  he  assumed  the  titular  distinction  of  Earl 
of  Surrey.     By  this  time  too,  he  had  become  a  husband  twice ; 
having  been  married  first  on  July  7,  1 767,  to  Mary- Anne, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Coppinger,  Esq.  of  Ballyvolane, 
in  the  county  of  Cork;  and  secondly  on  April  2,  1771,  to 
Frances,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Charles  Fitzroy  Scudamore, 
by  the  repudiated  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  who  brought  him  the 
great  Holm-Lacy  estate  in  Herefordshire,  as  a  dower.     But 
by  neither  of  these  ladies  had  he-  any  issue ;  the  first,  indeed, 
died  in  child-bed,  in  the  course  of  a  year  after  the  nuptials ; 
while  the  second,  a  handsome,  stately,  and  amiable  woman, 
soon  exhibited  symptoms  of  mental  derangement,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  she  has  ever  since  lived  in  obscurity.     In 
1816,  a  r^ular  commission  of  lunacy  was  issued  against  Her 
Grace. 

Lord  Surrey  soon  discovered  the  political  disadvantages 
under  which  he  laboured  on  account  of  religion.  In  former 
times,  his  ancestors  had  been  persecuted  on  this  very  pretence ; 
and  some  of  them  had  actually  lost  their  lives  on  bare  suspi- 
cion, coupled  with  this  circumstance  alone.  Even  at  this 
period,  his  father  was  deprived  of  his  parUamentary  privil^es; 
and  could  not  exercise  that  trifling,  but  useful  distinction, 
annexed  to  the  Protestant  peerage,  of  superscribing  a  frank. 
He  himself,  also,  was  actually  debarred  the  right  of  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  while  the  high  office  of  Earl  Mai'shal, 
although  hereditary  in  the  family,  was  only  permitted  to  be 
exercised  by  a  deputy  of  the  Established  Church. 
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Whatever  degree  of  coiwjction  might  have  been  produced 
in  his  Lordship's  mind,  is  difficult  now  to  pronounce  upon  ; 
certain  it  is,  however,  that,  like  his  ancestor  Henry,  the  se- 
venth duke,  he  actually,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  abjured  the 
<*  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  by  publicly  reading  his 
recantation  within  a  church  or  chapel  consecrated  to  public 
worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
or  about  the  year  1780. 

This  circumstance  of  course  attracted  considerable  ncytice^ 
as  the  Lords  Arundel,  Pctre,  Clifford,  and  all  the  old  T^^"g1iA 
Catholic  families,  together  with  their  children,  remained  firm 
adherents  to  the  ancient  faith.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
this  arrangement,  however,  soon  became  obvious ;  for  Ixnd 
Surrey,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  fourteenth  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  on  July  8,  1 780,  immediately  presented  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  Carlisle,  in  which  his  familv 
possessed  considerable  influence,  and  where  he  himself  had 
already  formed  a  party.  He  was  elected  in  express  opposition 
to  the  interest  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  which  produced  an  in* 
terminable  war  between  them ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  he 
had  taken  his  seat,  was  nominated  by  his  father.  Deputy  Caxl 
Marshal  * ;  a  circumstance,  which  seems  to  prove,  at  leM^ 
that  the  old  Duke,  was  not  very  resentful  in  r^pect  to  the  late 
change  in  his  son's  religion.  This  office  had  been  hitherto  exe- 
cuted by  a  stranger,  or  distant  relative,  for  more  than  a  centuiyvf 

•  Hb  Lordship  was  approved  by  thc^King,  Sept.  3,  1782. 

t  TUe  following  is  a  list  of  the  Deputy  £arb  Marshal  of  England,  daring  iStm  1^ 
incapacity  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk : 

1 66 1 ,  James  Earl  of  SufiT  Ik,  April  18. 

1693»  Thomu  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  five  other  noble  commlssionen.  May  Iff. 

1701,  Charles  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

1706,  Henry  Earl  of  Bindon. 
'   1718,  Henry  Bowes,  Eari  of  Berkshire. 

1735,  Talbot  Earl  of  Sussex. 

1731,  Francis  Earl  of  Effingham. 

1743,  Thomas  Earl  of  Effingham. 

1763,  Henry  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire. 

1765,  Richard  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

1777,  Thomas  Earl  of  Effingham. 

1783,  Charles  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  exercised  all  the  functions,  until  tlie  dkiMf^ 
his  &ther,  the  preeedisg  Duke  of  Noffolk«  in  1786. 


.  % 
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No  sooner  had  the  Earl  of  Surrey  taken  his  seat,  than  he 
joined  the  party  then  in  opposition  to  Lord  North ;  and,  by 
the  weight  of  his  fortune  and  pretensions,  contributed  not 
only  to  swell,  but  aggrandise  the  list  of  this  minister's  enemies. 
To  him  indeed  it  was  owing,  that  the  Premier,  at  last,  actually 
retired;  for  notwithstanding  his  being  reduced  to  a  minority 
on  the  subject  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  America,  his 
Lordship  exhibited  ^no  symptom  of  retreat,  until  alarmed  at  a 
motion  by  the  member  for  Carlisle,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
forcing  him  to  withdraw,  he  reluctantly  declared,  '^  that  he. 
was  no  longer  minister."  * 

No  sooner  had  the  Rockingham  administration  succeeded, 
than  a  shower  of  honours,  titles,  and  preferments  fell  on 
its  adherents.  The  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  f ,  which  included  the  colonelcy  of  a  militia 
regiment,  was  immediately  appropriated  by  the  noble  person 
whose  Hfe  forms  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  He  was  also 
complimented  with  the  d^ree  of  D.  C.  L.  nearly  at  the  same 
time. 

When  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  was  nominated  Minister,  Lord 
Surrey  adhered  to  Mr.  Fox;  refused  all  offers  of  pre^rment; 
and  became  once  more,  a  strenuous  member  of  a  new  oppo- 
sition. But  afler  the  coalition  with  Lord  North  had  taken 
place,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Portland  was  nominated^  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Earl  accepted  the  office  of  one  of  the 
Conunissicmers,  April  5,  1783*  On  this  occasion,  a  new  writ 
was  issued,  and  he  was  immediately  re-elected  for  Carlisle. 
But  he  exercised  the  duties  of  this  plao^  which  was  paltry  in 


*  On  March  19,  17  S3,  his  Lordship  reiterated  a  motion,  which  had  befbre  been  lost 
by  a  majority  of  nine ;  viz. 

"  That  the  House,  ulcing  into  coqeideration  the  debt  incurred  and  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  present  war,  could  place  no  further  conSdence  in  the  ministers  who  had 
the  direction  of  public  tffurs.*'  When  about  to  speak  to  the  question,  the  mmiater 
(Lord  North)  rose,  and  esplicttly  declared :  «  that  his  majestt  had  comb  to 

A  DETERMINATION    TQ    MAKE  AM    ENTIRE  CHANGE  OF  ADMINISTRATION;"   and^ 

nid  his  colleagues  only  reuined  thtir  official  iUuatioRS,  until  mbin  ministers  wyre  a^ 
pointed  to  oeropy  their  pbefS4  . 
t  Sept.3S9 1782. 


lOT  DCXE  Of  ?:osyoix- 

jK/r.r.  of  eiEoIsTncr.t.  and  Inferlcr  alfo  in  ercry  udmi  n 
fcr  wilv  a  fer  rr-or?Li,    Mr.  Kit  hariEg  soooeeikd  to  p 
m  f>arer5b*K':  aiwl  retained  die  o£oe  offira  Lord,  tc  - 
waA  annexfid  that  of  ChanceOor  ot*  the  Excfacqcer.  thro 
kmg  and  tcr:rp^taoifc  period  of  eighteen  jears  ;  &  tersi  j 
cqaalied,   in  jxiint   of  doradon,  bv  the  adniinTst]  S 

Robert  Waipole. 

Lord  Surrey-,  «ho  had  before  jcnned  in  ^ifr.DiiiiniD^scKifr 
bratef J  motion,  "That  the  influence  of  the  Crown  was  incr 
is  jncrea*in(?,   and  ought  to  be  diminished,"  now  iiriitHi  jn 
pc^pular  CT\'  for  a  rctbrm  in  parliament.     His  pcrfidcal  op    ^ 
nent*,  and  indeed  jome  of  his  private  friends^  had  seen,  or 
at  Iea*t  affected  to  «ee,  that  the  youthful  Premier  liad  crept 
into  fiower,  b}'  means  of  court  favour :  and  that  too  in  direct 
oppoi^ition  to  repeated  votes  of  a  former  House  dt  Commons ; 
and    thejr    now    felt,    that  no  sooner   had  power  changed 
handis  and  a  general  election  ensued,  than  implicit  obedienoe 
followed,  on  the  part  of  the  very  same  body.     They,  there- 
fore, most  heartilyjoined  in  the  cry  of  reform ;  and  as  the  minifr- 
ter  waspledged  to  this  very  measure  by  every  promise^  and  crerr 
sentiment  that  could  bind  an  ingenuous  and  honoumUe  iwimi, 
he  was  thus  placed  in  the  most  aukward  perdicament  poea- 
ble  between  consistency  and  principle  on  one  side ;  an^  in- 
terest  and  ambition  on  the  other.     On  this  occasian,  a  kind  of 
general  assembly  was  convoked  in  Guildhall ;  deputies  wen 
sent  from  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  county  of 
Surrey,  in  particular,  was  represented  by  the  Earl  of  the  same 
name,  witli  Mn  Home  Tooke  for  his  coadjutor.  Hia  LoxdsUp 
also  belonged  in  succession  to  three  other  popular  societies; 
the  Constitutional;  the  Friends  of  the  People;  and  the  Whig 
Club. 

On  die  demise  of  his  father,  August  31,  1786,  the  snbfect 
of  this  memoir  succeeded  to  all  his  titles,  honours,  and  estates; 
and  exercised  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal,  in  his  own  person, 
from  that  period  to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  Otraoe  wm 
almost  uniformly  in  opposition;  and  constantly  oppugn  aU 
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r.  Pitt's  plans  for  interposing  in  the  internal  gOy^iune&t  of 
France ;  his  attempt  to  subjugate  that  country,  and  his  scheme- 
of  subsidising  all  the  powers  of  Europe  in  turn,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  a  sanguinary  and  expensive  conflict. 

During  the  whole  time  that,  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Has* 

tgs  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
F  7,  1 786,  when  proceedings  commenced  in  the  Hduse  of 
Commons,  until  the  acquittal  of  that  gentleman,  April  23, 
1795,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  no  indifferent  spectator. 
When  Mr.  Burke  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  I^use  of  Lords, 
at  the  head  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age,  on  Monday, 
February  1 8th,  1 788,  his  speech  was  at  once,  dignified  and 
pathetic :  ^^  I  charge  Warren  Hastings,"  exclaims  he,  ^^  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England  here  assembled,  with  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours !  I  charge  him  with  fi*aud,  abuser 
treachery,  and  robbery !  I  charge  him  with  cruelties  before 
unheard  of;  and  devastations  almost  without  a  name !  I 
charge  him  with  having  scarcely  left  in  India,  what  will  prove 
satisfaction  for  his  guilt. 

"  And  now,  I  address  myself  to  this  assembly,  with  the  most 
perfect  reliance  on  the  justice  of  this  High  Court.  Among 
you,  I  see  a  venerable  and  religious  band,  whose  province  and 
whose  duty  it  is,  to  venerate  that  government  which  is  esta- 
blished in  justice  and  mercy.  To  them,  what  must  have 
been  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hastings? 

<^  Amongst  you,  I  see  the  Judges  of  England,  the  deliverers 
of  law  founded  on  equal  justice.  To  them,  what  must  have 
been  the  usurpations,  the  tyranny,  the  extortions  of  Warren 
Hastings  ?  Amongst  you  I  descry  an  illustrious  and  virtuous 
train  of  nobles,  whose  forefathers  have  fought  and  died  for  the 
Constitution  !  men  who  even  do  less  honour  to  their  children, 
than  their  children  do  to  them,  who  are  assembled  to  guard 
the  constitution  which  they  have  received.  From  them  what 
must  the  violator  of  all  forms,  and  constitutions  deserve?  With 
one  voice  they  will  encourage  this  impeachment,  which  I 
here  solemnly  maintain* 

"  I  impeach)  therefore^  Warren  Hastings,  in  the  name  of 
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our  holy  Religion,  which  he  has  disgraced.     I  impeach  fa     >  i 
the  name  of  the  English  Constitution,  which  he  has  i 
and  broken.     I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  Indian  mill 
whom  he  has  sacrificed  to  injustice.     I  impeach  him  in 
name,  and  by  the  best  rights  of  human  nature,  which  he  in 
stabbed  to  the  heart ;  and  I  conjure  this  high  and  sacred  O 
to  let  not  these  pleadings  be  heard  in  vain  !  '* 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  trial,  (February  22d,  l7SSj)tAet 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  delivered  his  opinion,  relative  to  thi 
mode  of  proceeding,  he  was  followed  by  the  Lords  Stanhope 
Coventry,  Abingdon,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;    all   of  whom 
spoke  in  rotation ;   but  when  the  House  had  determined  ^^  to 
hear  the  whole  evidence  in  support  of  all  thecharges  ofimpe 
ment,  and  then  to  let  the  defendant  enter  on  iiis  delknce, " 
his  Grace  did  not  join  in  the  protest  of  the  dissentient  Lords, 
among  whom  we  find  the  names  of  Portland,  Devon&\\\Te, 
Manchester,  and  Fitzwilliam.     Yet  the  duke  soon  after  cen- 
sured  the  ^^  mode  of  first  putting  the  question  upon  every 
individual  article  of  each  chai'ge,  and  tlien  dividing  upon  it; 
as  each  decision  thus  given,  went  abroad  as  the  verdict  of  the 
House ;  "  he  thought  "  that  the  Peers  should  each,  in  their 
dividual  capacity,  as  judges  in  this  trial,  give  a  verdict  of 
*  Guilty,'  or  *  Not  Guilty,'  upon  each  charge    of  the   im- 
peachment, as  presented  by  the  Commons  of  England." 

On  the  two  first  charges,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  placed  to 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  exclaimed  ^^  guilty  upon  my 
nour !  "  The  first  of  these  accused  Mr.  Hastings  with  i 
series  of  the  most  wanton  acts  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  ex- 
tortion against  the  Kajah  of  Benares ;  in  which  Mr,  Pitt  bad 
most  heartily  joined.  Lord  Loughborough,  then  Chanoelior, 
the  Earls  of  Carnarvon,  Beverly,  and  Radnor,  and  the  Eari 
of  Suffolk,  all  joined  in  the  same  vote ,-  while  twenty-tfaree 
pronounced  a  verdict  of  «  Not  Guilty."  Charge  S,  imputed 
cruelty  and  injustice  to  tlie  prisoner,  in  respect  to  his  treat- 
ment of  the  royal  family  of  Oude;  six  pronounced  him 
"Guilty,"  and  twenty-three  "  Not  Guilty."  On  this  his  Gracf 
unrobed  ;  and  ceased  to  act  as  a  judge. 
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It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  aa 
*  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding,  had  a  regiment  of  mili- 
^  \  at  his  disposal ;  and  it  now  remains  to  be  stated,  that  he 
for  many  years  as  colonel.  The  battalion,  under  his 
oiediate  inspection,  was  trained  and  disciplined  with  no 
c<  (non  care  and  attention.  From  this  command,  which  is 
generally  a  source  of  considerable  emolument  to  others,  he 
derived  no  manner  of  advantage  whatsoever,  for  he  converted 
the  whole  receipt  into  a  fund  for  increasing  the  comforts  of 
this  fevourite  corps.  A  circumstance  however  occurred,  that 
necessarily  put  an  end  to  all  his  military  pursuits,  and  clearly 
proved  the  high  degree  to  which  party  animosities  were  then 
unhappily  carried.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Whig  Club, 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  Mr.  Fox's  return  for 
Westminster,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  declaration  of  the 
popular  voice  in  his  favour,  his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  was  nomi- 
nated to  preside ;  and  in  that  capacity,  gave  the  usual  toasts, 
oh  that  occasion,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  set  down  by  a 
committee,  and  pronounced  ex  officio  by  the  chairman.  One 
of  these,  "  the  Majesty  of  the  People ! "  (Majestas  Poptdi 
Eomantjy  gave  such  offence  to  those  in  power,  that  this 
nobleman  was  soon  after  dismissed  from  being  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  consequently  deprived  of  that  regiment  which  he 
had  taken  such  delight  in  training.* 

This  is  said  to  have  affected  him  not  a  little ;  however,  an 
opportunity  occurred,  eight  years  aftcfir,  when  his  friends  once 
more  attained  power,  to  restore  him  to  his  former  condition ; 
for  Mr.  Fox,  who  himself,  had  been  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
Privy  Councillors,  took  care  also,  on  his  own  reinstatement, 
of  the  honour  of  his  friend.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  immedi- 
ately nominated  to  succeed  him  as  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Sussex,  and  on  this,  appointed  himself  to  the  command  of  the 
vacant  colonelcy  of  that  regiment. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.   Pitt   to  power,  his   Grace  as  aa 
UQiform  friend  to  the  pacific  system^  was  of  course  hostile  to  his 

*  This  gceiirrcd  in  1798. 
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administration ;  he  dso  opposed  the  present  muaigters  on 
actly  the  same  account.     Yet,  after  a  majority  had  sancti 
both   a  renewed  and  a  prolonged  contest,  by  th^  voi 
Duke  did  not  deem  himself  justified  in  denying  the  in<      i 
means  for  conducting  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be     i 
that  on  a  recent  occasion,  and,  what  is  very  rcmarkaUe,  per 
haps  on  the   very  last  day  he  ever  appeared  in   the  Home  o 
Lords,  this   nobleman  gave  Iiis  direct  sanction  to  oneoftbc 
most  unpopular  imposts,  that  has  ever  been  levied  in  thisoo? 
try ;  and  that  too,  notudthstanding  the  open  and  direct  d 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  act. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  "  Property  Tax  Bill," 
10th,  1815,  after  Earl  Grey  had  objected  to  this  tax,  as  " 
equal,  vexatious,  and  oppressive,"  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  i 
in  his  place,  and  "  fully  agreed  with  ministers  in  the  nee 
of  making  preparations  for  war.     Yet  he  hoped,  t       evai 
means  would  at  the  same  time  be  adopted  to  procure        :e  by 
negociation.     Instead  of  thinking  the  tax,  then  under  consi- 
deration, either  unequal  or  oppressive^  it  had  always  been  hit 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  most  fair  and  equitable  that  had  ever 
been  devised.     Notwithstanding  tliis,  he  trusted,  that  the  wie 
practice  of  going  into  a  committee,  would  not  be  diaxoKd 
with ;  as  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  any  amendments  that  midbt 
be  suggested." 

And  here  too,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  during  the 
whole  of  his  parliamentary  career,  his  Grace  was  a  zeakxi 
opponent  to  the  slave-trade.  He  could  never  be  prevaibl 
upon  to  weigh  raw  sugar  against  human  blood ;  and  allov 
Africa  to  be  depopulated  for  the  puipose  of  juicreasiog  the 
entries  at  the  Custom  House,  and  enhancing  the  fortunei  d 
West  India  merchants  and  planters.  He  therefore  contended 
manftdly  against  its  existence ;  and  most  cordially  voted  ftr 
its  final  abolition,  which  he  Uved  to  see  fiiUy  effected. 

At  length  the  time  had  arrived,  when  a  period  was  to  be 
put  to  the  mortal  career  of  this  distinguished  nobleman,  and 
death  was  to  close  the  scene  of  all  his  labours.     Many  syn 
toms  of  a  disagreeable  kind  had  long  been  exhibited ;  a 
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even  doing  the  honours  of  the  late  festival,  at  Arundel  Castle^ 
be  is  said  to  have  received  repeated  warnings    of  the  ap- 

li  proaching  catastrophe.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  he  be- 
came seriously  indisposed,  and  in  the  winter  was  confined  to 

lI  his  bed  at  his  house  in  St.  James's  Square. 

w       The  disease,  which  proved  fatal,  at  first  assumed  the  ap- 

:  pearance  of  water  in  the  chest ;  but  it  soon  menaced  a  speedy 
and  general  dissolution.    As  His  Grace  was  of  a  very  plethoric 

;  habit,  had  lived  freely,  and  had  already  attained  a  mature  age; 
his  Ufe  from  the  very  first  was  despaired  o£  He  languished, 
however,  for  several  weeks,  during  which  period  he  saw  several 
of  his  friends,  particularly  the  celebrated  Captain  Morris,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  great  intimacy  for  many  years ;  he  is 
said  to  have  detained  this  gentleman  for  many  hours,  and  to 
have  expressed  a  great  regard  for  him  at  parting. 

During  this  awful  struggle,  which  finally  closed  on  the  1 6th 
of  December,  the  Duke  is  said  to  have  sent  to  a  bookseller's  in 
Pail-Mall,  for  Drelincourt's  "  Consolations  against  the  Fears 
of  Death ;"  a  work  that  has  passed  through  forty  editions,  in 
French  and  English.  It  was  also  whispered,  that  he  refused 
seeing  a  Priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  last  moments, 
although  this  had  been  repeatedly  proposed  to  him. 

The  funeral  procession  left  Norfolk  House,  St.  James's 
Square,  about  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday,  December  23,  com- 
posed of  the  coach  and  six  horses  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  nearly  twenty  other  noblemen's  and  gen- 
tlemen's carriages;  and  arrived  at  Burford  Bridge  at  four, 
from  which  place,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Dorking,  the  body  was 
conveyed  in  state  to  the  latter  town.  The  cavalcade  consisted 
of  the  Duke's  Gentleman  cm  horseback,  fully  caparisoned, 
bearing  the  ducal  coronet  and  golden  batons  of  office  upon  a 
cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  before  the  hearse. 

The  chief  mourners  were^  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Lord  Viscount  Andover,  Henry  Howard,  jun.  Esq. 
and  Henry  Howard,  of  Corby  Castle,  in  Cumberland,  Esq. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Duke's  household,  with  his  servants, 
followed  in  six  mourning  coaches;  and  the  Deputy  Garter 

I 
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king  of  arms,  Norroy  king  of  arms,  three  heralds,  and  thre 
pursuivants,  attended  in  the  tabards  of  state,  to  perform  tt 
ceremonies  usual  at  the  funeral  of  tlie  Earl  Marshal  f 
England. 

When  arrived  at  the  church-yard  gate,  the  procession  li 
met  by  the  Vicar  of  Dorking,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  James  Di- 
laway.  Earl  Marshal's  Secretary,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  SymoiKU 
the  Duke's  domestic  chaplains ;  the  foot-procession  was  mar- 
shalled by  the  heralds,  Norroy  king  of  arms  bearing  tk 
coronet.  After  the  funeral  service.  Deputy  Garter  proclaims 
the  Duke's  style  and  titles,  in  the  following  form  and  order, 
with  great  solemnity,  during  an  awful  silence  that  ensued : 

The  Most  High,  Mighty,  and  Most  Potent  Prince, 

Charles  Howard  Duke  of  Nobfolk  f 

Earl  Marshal ! 

And  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  EngUoid  \ 

Earl  of  Arundel  Castle ! 

Earl  of  Surrey  !  Earl  of  Norfolk  !  Earl  of  Norwich ! 

Baron  of  Mowbray ! 

Baron  of  Howard  !  Baron  of  Segrave  ! 

Baron  of  Brewese  of  Gower  ! 

Baron  Fitz-Alan  !  Baron  Warren  !  Baron  C3un\ 

Baron  Oswaldestre  !  Baron  Maltravers  ! 

Baron  Greystock  !  Baron  Furnival !  Baron  Verdon ! 

Baron  Lovetot !  Baron  Strange  ! 

and  Premier  Baron  Howard  of  Castle- Rising ! 

Premier  Duke,  Premier  Earl,  Premier  Baron  of  England' 

And  Chief  of  the  Illustrious  Family  of  the  Howards  ! 

So  saying  he  immediately  broke  the  staves  and  threw  theo 
into  the  grave. 

The  following  coats  of  arms,  besides  pemions,  crests,  &c. 
were  displayed  on  this  occasion. 

Four  Grand  Quarters :  viz. 

1.  Howard  Gvks^  on  a  Bend  between  Six  Cross  Crossleti 
fitchy,  Argent.    The  augmentation  in  memoiy  of  the  vicwrj 
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ined  over  the  Scots  at  Flodden  Field ;  viz.  on  an  Escutcheon, 
Or,  a  demi-Lion,  pierced  through  tlie  mouth  with  an  arrow, 
thin  a  double  tressure  flory  —  counter-florv,  Gules. 

2.  Gules,  three  Lions  passant  guardant,  in  pale  Or,  a  label 
three  points  in  chief  Argent,  for  Thomas  of  Brotherton, 

Earl  of  Norfolk. 

3.  Cheeky  Or  and  Azure^  for  Warren  Earls  of  Surrey. 
And  4.  Gules,  a  Lion  rampant.  Argent,  for  Mowbray  Dukes 

of  Norfolk. 

Behind  the  whole,  two  Marshal's  staves  in  saltire.  Or,  ena* 
melled  at  each  end  Sable,  having  the  King's  arms  at  thb  upper, 
and  his  own  at  the  lower  end.  The  badge  of  His  Grace's 
Hereditary  office  as  Earl  Marshal. 

Crest. 

On  a  chapeau,  Gnles  turned  up  ermine,  a  Lion  statant 
guardant.  Or,  (his  tail  extended,)  gorged  with  a  ducal  co- 
ronet. Argent,  as  descended  from  Margaret,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  fifth  son  of 
King  Edward  L 

Supporters. 

On  the  dexter  side  a  Lion ;  on  the  sinister  a  Horse,  both 
Argent;  the  latter  holding  a  slip  of  Oak  fruited.  Proper. 

Motto. 
Sola  Virtus  invicta;  Virtue  alone  is  invincible. 

The  coffin  was  richly  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  sur- 
mounted with  silver  ornaments,  and  the  arms  were  engraven 
upon  a  plate  of  silver  gilt,  with  the  subjoined  inscription: 

Depositum 

Dlustrissimi  Principis 

Caroli  Howard,  Duds  de  Norfolk, 

Ck>mitis  MareschalU  Anglic 

Jure  Hsreditario ; 

Comitis  iterum  de  Arundel  et  Surrqr; 

I  2 
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Baronis  de  Fitzalan,  Clun,  Oswaldestre^ 
et  Maltravers,  &c.  &C 
Qui  diem  obiit  supremum 
Die  Decemb.  xvi"*®  Annoque  Sacro 

MDCCCXV. 

Annum  agens  septuagesimum* 

The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  t!       I        'st 
nantry,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  i 
villages,  who  preserved  the  strictest  order  and  ni€Mt  deco 
silence. 

Thus  died,  and  was  buried,  in  the  70th  year  of        i 
Charles  Howard,  eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  a  man  who 
a  long  life,  not  like  some  of  his  immediate  anoeston^  in 
retirement  of  obscurity ;  but  exposed  to  the  tall  bhae  of  da} 
having  appeared,  for  many  years,  in  the  constant  exercise  < 
his  various  functions  as  a  member  of  the  House  tR  Com 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  YorkshiTey  and 
county  of  Sussex;  a  Colonel  of  Militia;  I>eptt^,  and  1 
Marshal ;  and  a  Peer  of  Parliament. 

To  the  praise  of  being  an  orator.  His  Gra<:e  did  :     (t  i 

aspire  in  eidier  House ;  and  if  he  affected  that  d  i 

all,  it  was  in  the  Adelphi,  rather  than  at  Westm         .    Hi 
was  pretty  constant,  however,  in  his  attendance  in  ] 
and  seldom  missed  a  Committee  of  Privileges.      I 
considered  himself  as  bound  officially  to  take  cc    d  i 

peerage  cases;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  he  v  i 

fresh  claims,  and  rather  leaned  against  the  incre    e  of 
English  baronage.     To  divorces  too,  he  paid  ;      tici       ^ 
tention ;  and  on  those  occasions,  must  be  allowed  to  1      e 
liberal,  for  he  was  always  particularly  solicitous  to  1 1 

suitable  provision  for  the  unhappy  female  who  had  c 
from  the  strict  line  of  chastity. 

In  private  life,  the  Duke  exhibited  a  knowledge  d£  the  V 
but  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  persons  of  his  high  rank.    lb 
was  singularly  gifted  with  that  talent  usually  designated  i 
the  name  of  s/ireivdness.     It  was  impossible  even  for 
tradesman  to  over-reach  him,  so  conversant  was       *  In 
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minutiae  of  business;  and  this,  perhaps,  led  to  details  and  re- 
sults not  strictly  Ducal.  He  was  well  pleased  with  any  one 
who  reposed  confidence  in  him;  and  in  such  cases  acted 
nobly.  Having  a  dispute  with  a  professional  gentleman,  re- 
specting some  lands  in  Sussex,  which  one  of  the  Duke's  stewards 
confidently  affirmed  appertained  to  him;  he  commenced  a 
suit  for  their  recovery.  On  this  the  barrister  sent  him  his 
title  deeds,  and  the  Duke  instantly  desisted  from  his  preten- 
sions.    This  was  told  me  by  one  of  the  parties. 

As  a  patron,  he  is  entitled  to  great,  but  not  to  uniform 
praise.  Afler  the  death  of  Mr.  Brooks,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  crowd  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  a  few  years  since,  His 
Grace  resisted  every  application  for  the  appointment,  until 
he  had  discovered  a  proper  person  to  supply  the  vacancy,  and 
when  Mr.  Dallaway  published  his  work  on  the  science  of 
heraldry,  he  bestowed  the  office  on  him  unasked.  He  also 
contributed  handsomely  to  a  topographical  account  of  part 
of  the  county  of  Sussex  *,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  this  work 
completed ;  the  first  volume  having  been  published  some  tim^ 
afler  his  death,  and  that  at  a  price  which  precludes  all  but 
the  opulent  alone  from  becoming  purchasers.  He  also  con- 
tributed to  a  History  of  Herefordshire  f .  On  the  other  hand 
his  Grace's  conduct  in  respect  to  Mr.  Taylor,  was  far  from 
being  liberal.  He  actually  impounded  the  translation  of  Plato, 
and  conducted  himself  in  a  way  that  Tonson  would  have  dis- 
dained, and  Curl  himself  would  have  scarcely  practised.  % 

As  to  his  friendships,  the  Duke  remained  all  his  life  attached 
to  Mr.  Fox ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  he  visited 
the  late  Mr.  Stoney  Bowes  ||,  both  in  the  King^s  Bench,  and 

*  A  Histoiy  of  the  Western  Divition  of  the  County  of  Sunex,  including  the  rapes 
of  Chichester,  Arundel,  snd  Brtmber,  with  the  city  and  diocese  of  Chichester.  By 
Jamcy  Dallaway,  B.M.  F.A.S.    Vol.  I.    Price  8/.  8s.  in  boanls. 

1*  Collections  towards  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Count}  of  Hereford.  By 
J^n  Dumconabe,  A.M. 

X  The  volumes  are  now  said  to  be  at  tliis  moment  in  a  garret  at  Norfolk  House; 
and  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  munificence  of  the  heirs  and  executors,  to  present  them 
to  the  translator,  without  whose  participation  or  privity,  these  partictilars  have  been 
inserted. 

II  This  gentUmao,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Stoney,  on  his  marriage 
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%vdtliin  its  rules,  with  a  constancy  and  uniformity  sdib 
equalled.  To  Sir  Arthur  Pigott,  Sir  Samuel  Romiliy,  oc 
Mr.  Welch,  he  left  trifling  legacies,  which  from  a  Duke 
Norfolk  may  be  considered  as  rather  marks  and  expn  mc 
esteem,  than  testamentary  bequests.  His  unentailed  e 
and  his  immense  personalty,  were  all  bestowed  on  thoie< 
his  immediate  name  and  blood. 

One  gentleman  with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaiotaDoe 
early  life,  in  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  delight  in  his  sod 
and  unreserved  moments ;  with  whom  he  had  kept  up  a  regula 
uninterrupted  friendship;   and   whom  he  saw    and   detaiDdll 
for  hours  with  him  on  his  death  bed,  was  entirely  ibrgotte 
And  yet  he  had  claims  on  his  generosity,  and  perhaps  on  fa 
justice,  for  he  had  assisted  him  in  all  his  dections;  he 
solaced  many  a  dull  hour  with  his  converse;  and  had  ta    :h 
the  Muses  to  shed  their  influence,  and  diffuse  hiianly  ovc 
his   festive   board.     To  name   him  after  this  would  be  ud 
necessary ! 

To  another  class  of  persons,  his  Jbrgetfulfiess^  to  call  it  b 
no  harsher  name,  is  at  once  odious  and  disgust&L     Alth 
the  law  in  this  case  proscribes  the  name,  it  no   where 
allows  the  duties  of  a  father.     And  yet,  of  those  who       :i 
themselves  his  children,  some  were  entirely  forgotten;  ^ 


with  the  Countess  of  Strathmore,  assumed  the  name  of  Bowes,  puniuuit  totbe*J 
of  her  father. 

For  a  few  years,  the  splendor  of  his  equipa^^es  and  pstablishmenty  both  in  Gramw 
Square  and  Gibside,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  eclipsed  aU  canipeti«Ht.  S«k 
too  was  the  influence  of  his  fortune  and  his  connexions,  that  not  only  a  seat  in  ^ 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  dignity  of  the  Irish  peerage  was  destioed  lor  hia  note 
the  Rockingham  administration. 

But  these  brights  pro5pects  in  life  were  suddenly  clouded,  in  consequence  if  ^ 
roestic  broils  between  him  and  his  noble  conson.  His  lady  luiviuz  at  lensth  ipnciif^ 
to  the  laws,  he  incurred  a  contempt  ofctntrt,  by  carrying  her  out  of  their  jurisdicuoB. 

In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  required  ito  give  security  for  keeuins  iIm  peace  k 
so  large  a  sum,  that  he  would  never  a^k  any  friend  to  bail  him  ;  and  when  this  «m 
miti^ted  by  application  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  the  derangement  of  hit  aflain 
prevented  him  from  being  liberated,  during  the  long  space  of  tventy-fiTe  yean.  Wbfc 
<>n  the  state  aide  of  the  prison,  with  only  a  single  room,  he  was  still  viitted  br  torn 
few  of  the  many  friends  who  had  been  proud  to  own  him  in  his  proeperity  •  and  hr 
at  length  died  wttliin  the  rales,  in  the  London  Road,  St.  Gtorge'%  Fielday  in  1809. 
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Others  were  scantily  provided  for ;  more  especially  one,  whom 
he  admitted  to  his  house,  and  treated  with  a  degree  of  kind- 
i.  f  that  gave  a  right  to  expectation.  To  name  him  after 
X  this,  would  be  indelicate ! 

In  his  character  of  President  of  the  Society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manu&ctures,  and  Commerce,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk is  entitled  to  great  and  unreserved  praise.  The  late  Earl 
of  Radnor,  and  a  number  of  other  respectable  noblemen,  had 
acted  as  chairmen  with  much  credit  to  themselves,  and  no  little 
advantage  to  the  Institution ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  him,  with 
an  ardent  zeal  for  its  best  interests,  to  unite  considerable  dignity, 
and  even  to  exhibit  a  mode  of  address,  that  approached  to  elo- 
quence. In  his  time,  the  great  room  was  ornamented  and 
adorned  with  a  series  of  iSlne  pictures,  by  the  hand  of  a  cele- 
brated artist :  and  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  distribution 
of  prizes  to  the  respective  candidates,  he  delivered  each  with 
an  appropriate  speech,  well  suited  to  the  occasion;  while  he 
was  supporttxl  on  each  side  by  philosophers,  artists,  and  men 
of  talents ;  and  surrounded  by  a  blaze  of  British  beauty. 

His  Grace,  while  no  longer  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  said  to  have  still  kept  up  an  interest  there.  In  short, 
it  has  been  deemed  no  small  degree  of  inconsistency  in  his  cha^ 
racter,  that  he,  who,  while  sitting  as  a  representative  for  the 
city  of  Carlisle,  was  so  justly  jealous  of  public  liberty,  as  to  be 
the  first  actually  to  kick  out  a  money-bill  amended  by  the  Lords, 
should  afterwards  have  disgraced  his  character  by  a  traftick  in 
rotten  boroughs.  Yet  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  observe^ 
that  he  would  most  willingly  surrender  all  interests  and  preten- 
sions of  this  kind,  whenever  a  better  system  took  place. 

This  liobleman  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  landlord ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  dukedom  had  been  four  different  times  at- 
tainted, and  each  of  the  two  earldoms  once,  yet  no  cme  was 
more  anxious  to  extend  his  landed  estates.  Like  Lord  Coke, 
he  seemed  to  consider  this  alone  as  savouring  of  the  ^^  realty." 
His  possessions  were  indeed  large;  and  although  he  could  not 
^^y^  perhaps,  with  his  ancestor,  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of 

I  4 
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Norfolk,  when  he  undervalued  an  alliance  with  Mary,  i 
of  Scots,  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth :  "  That  his  estate  in  1 
land  was  more  valuable  than  the  revenue  of  a  little  kingc 
and  that  when  he  amused  himself  in  his  own  tennis-couiti 
Norwich,  amidst  his  friends  and  vassals,  he  deemed  hinu 
least  a  petty  prince ;"  yet,  he  might  fairly  consider  hin       i 
the  head  of  the  first  class  of  nobility ;  and  po88<     i       s  va 
large,  clear,  unincumbered  revenue,  wliich,  had  he  o  < 

posed,  admitted  of  a  splendour,  a  magnificence^ 
tality,  exhibited  by  few  other  subjects  in  the  kii 
immense  number  of  manors  in  Nottinghamshire^  York 
Cumberland,  Herefordshire,  Norfolk,  Surrey^  and  Sussex,  w 
all  included  within  his  reut*roll. 

He  distinguished  himself  but  a  little  in  the  preient  Asbionabl 
pursuit  as  a  farmer ;  yet,  he  was  a  consideraUe  planter,  an< 
the  larch  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite  tree.     Uis  Of 
considered  it  as  possessing  superior  advantages  both  in  n 
to  shade  and  shelter ;  as  being  more  hardy  than  Soc     h  fir; 
as  well  adapted  for  ship-building,  and  as  rapid  in  point  d 
growth.     In  this  selection,  he  perfectly  agreed  with  t 
Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff;  and  in  the  c  i£ir 

years,  the  county  of  Cumberland  will  be  both  imprcr     sod 
enriched  by  their  labours.     In  Nottinghamshire  :         ly 
thousand  acres  have  been  planted  with  forest  trees       ^ 
descriptions,  under  his  own  immediate  direction;       id 
begin  already  to  exhibit  a  most  picturesque  fbhag^  dn 
the  autumn,   when  their  various  tints,  and  blended 
both  delight  and  refresh  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

The  Duke  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  hoqntable  -  bat  is 
no  Duchess  did  the  honours  of  his  table,  and  the  company  m 
confined  to  one  sex,  it  is  but  little  wonder,  that  the  bounds  of 
strict  moderation,  were  sometimes  exceeded.  Indeed^  many 
men  of  talents  were  frequently  present ;  and  one  of  the  best  lyric 
poets  of  the  present  age,  here  first  exhibitedsome  of  the  chcMeeit 
specimens  of  his  convivial  muse;  but  as  the  sacrifices  to  Bic- 
chus  were  firequently  prolonged  until  the  broad  glare  of  nest 
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day's  sun  lighted  home  the  guests  from  the  banquet,  these 
scenes  of  boisterous  mirth,  which  pall  rather  than  please,  on 
reflection,  cannot  truly  be  called — 


**  Noctes,  Cenceque  Deorum 


»f 


As  a  bon  vivant^  he  was  choice  in  his  wines,  rather  than  in 
his  viands.  Of  the  former,  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  obtain 
the  first  vintages;  but  in  regard  to  the  latter,  his  Grace  did  not 
much  consult  V Almanack  des  Gourmands ;  perhaps,  the  Baron 
of  Beef  was  deemed  emblematical  of  his  rank. 

Whoever  has  seen  his  massive  silver  porter-cup  full,  will 
wonder  how  a  man  of  these  ^^  degenerate  days^' could  lift  it  to  his 
mouth.  His  plate  was  magnificent ;  his  servants  well  appointed ; 
his  board  plentiful ;  and  his  o^-n  conversation  not  a  little  inte- 
resting. At  Home  Lacy,  and  at  Arundel  Castle,  he  was  in- 
deed a  Howard ! 

No  nobleman  in  England  possessed  a  greater  variety  of  resi- 
dences than  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  as  he  is  accused  of 
having  been  too  much  engrossed  with  ^^  the  phantom  of  the  ex- 
clusive greatness  of  the  Howards,"  perhaps  he  might  have  been 
induced  fi'om  tliis  motive,  to  add  to,  beautify,  and  adorn  them 
all.  Although  singularly  negligent  in  his  own  dress,  he  kept 
up  great  pomp  and  state  in  his  country  seats,  particularly  the 
Castle  of  Arundel,  which  conveys  not  asparchment^  but  a  feudal 
right  to  an  Earldom.  For  this  he  purchased  books,  and  prints, 
and  pictures ;  in  short,  every  thing  either  connected  with,  or 
that  could  illustrate  his  family  and  their  alliances.  He  also 
expended  immense  sums  in  the  re-edification  of  this  noble  pile, 
which  came  to  the  Howards  by  a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
the  Fitzalans,  Earls  of  Arundel ;  and  although  some  have  con- 
demned the  taste  exhibited  on  this  occasion ;  yet  all  must  con- 
fess, that  it  was  a  princely  undertaking.  Here,  he  had  apart- 
ments for  the  occasional  residence  of  all  his  friends;  and  on  the 
suite  appropriated  to  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  his  name  was  painted 
over  the  entrance.  * 

*  A  fine  view  of  this  baronial  residence,  around  the  base  of  which,  the  river  Avoa 
winds,  while  the  English  channdi  extends  its  wide  expanse  lo  front,  was  exhibited  at 
the  Rojii  Acftdemj  in  1 809i    Miaa  Smiikc  wu  the  Aititt. 
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It  was  there,  and  in  that  noble  apartment,  henceforth 

called  the  Barons'  Hall,  that  the  grand  festival  took  plj 

the  25th  of  June,  1815,  for  celebrating  the  centenan' 

signature  of  Magna  Charta.     On  this  occasion,  there 

splendid   assemblage  of  nobility  and  persons  of  distin 

complete  suits  of  ancient  armour,  and  swords,    and  si 

forged  in  former  times,  and  for  very  different  purposes, 

either  suspended  from,  or  hung  around  the  walls.      In  s 

every  adventitious  aid  was  adopted,  to  give  state  and  m^ 

this  carmisal,  which  was  intended  to  celebrate  the  maimani 

conduct  of  the  Barons  of  England,  who  assembled  at  Rui 

Mede,  near  Staines,  and  forced  their  faithless  King*  public 

subscribe  to  the  conditions  which  they  imposed  upon  him' 

which,   at  this  very  day,  constitute  the  foundation-ston 

English  liberty. 

Nine  years  before  this,  he  had  placed  the  following  api 
priate  inscription,  in  a  conspicuous  situation  in  tlus  noble  ai 
ment ;  and  here  let  it  be  recollected,  that  this  act  took  p 
not  at  a  moment  of  discontent,  but  at  the  very  period  whe 
himself  was  once  more  restored  to  an  office  of  which  he 
been  bereaved;  and  belield  his  friends  again  in  possession  o 
their  former  power  and  consequence :  — 

LIBERTATI 
PER   BARONES,    REGNANTE   JOHANNE, 

VINDICATE, 

CAROLUS    HOWARD,    NORFOLCIE    DUX, 

ARUNDELIiE    COMES, 

A.  C.    MDCCCVI. 

iEtatis  Lx. 

D.  D.  J.  Teasdale,  Afxh 

Translation. 

«  Charles  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

Earl  of  Arundel, 

in  the  year  of  Christ  1 806, 

in  the  60th  year  of  his  age, 

dedicated  this  stone 

to  Liberty,  asserted  by  the  Barons 

in  the  reigi^  of  John." 
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Tlie  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  very  liberal  on  the  score  of  reli- 
on.     Unlike  most  of  those  who  recant  the  doctrines  of  any 
ticular  sect,  he  conducted  himself  on   all  occasions  with 
fi  great  moderation.     On  one  hand,  he  proved  on  liis  death  bed, 
i  that  his  conversion  was  sincere ;  and  on  that  trying  occasion, 
:   evinced  no  wibh  to  participate  in  the  supposed  comforts  of  the 
church  of  Rome.     On  the  other,  he  was  no  persecutor  of  the 
fisdth  of  his  ancestoiTs.     On  the  contrary,  as  a  Lord  of  Parlia- 
ment he  always  ^poke  and  voted  in  behalf  of  toleration.     He 
was  an  advocate  for  the  admission  of  that  most  respectable  and 
loyal  body  of  Catholic  English  nobility,  who  are  stiU  deprived 
of  all  the  rights  of  the  peerage,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  above  all  things,  he  was  most  eminently  desirous  that  every 
class  of  Irish  Catholics  should  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  privileges  with  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.     Ac- 
cordingly, liis  Grace  uniformly  supported  their  petitions  for  this 
pui-pose ;  and  deemed  it  both  an  act  of  justice  and  of  poUcy, 
by  admitting  them  to  equal  rights,  to  take  away  all  pretensions 
to  conspiracy,  tumult,  and  insurrection. 

And  here,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state,  that  his  father, 
during  his  life,  had  exhibited  his  bounty  to  a  great  number  of 
jxirsons  of  the  Catholic  persuasion;  some  of  whom  were  about 
his  person  at  his  demise.  On  the  loss  of  their  patron,  they 
concluded,  that  they  would  be  dismissed,  and  forgotten  by  his 
protestant  successor.  But  one  of  the  first  acts  after  his  acces* 
sion,  was  to  provide  for  their  permanent  relief;  and  His  Grace 
accordingly  directeil,  that  the  same  stipends  and  allowances 
should  be  assigned  them  for  life,  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  ir^  the  time  of  the  late  Duke. 

In  point  of  person,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  would  have  ap- 
peared perhaps  of,  or  rather  above  the  middle  size,  had  he  been 
of  a  spare  habit  of  body.  But  of  late  years,  he  had  become 
fat,  cumbrous,  and  unwieldy.  His  enlarged  abdomen  pro- 
jected his  waistcoat  into  a  curve  of  considerable  dimensions ; 
and  after  dinner,  with  his  regimentals  on,  he  appeared  ill-suit- 
ed to  the  profession  of  arms ;  and  but  little  calculated  to  repel 
a  sudden  charge  of  the  enemy.     His  eye-brows  wc^e  dark  and 
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bushy ;  and  his  complexion  had  been  once  good.  His  face 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  print  of  Cardinal  Howard* 
For  many  years,  he  wore  his  hair  cut  short  behind ;  and  that 
too  at  a  time  when  this  savotired  of  singularity;  as  every  one 
else,  with  an  exception  to  the  clergy,  was  dressed  en  queue. 
His  clothes  were  uniformly  of  the  same  cut,  form,  and  generally 
of  the  same  hue,  through  all  the  varying  changes  of  fashion. 
His  favourite  colour  was  grey ;  and  he  oflen  wore  this  with  a 
black  velvet  collar,  and  black  silk  waistcoat ;  small  cloathes  and 
stockings.  Of  late,  liis  coat  was  either  blue  or  black.  His  old 
round  hat  had  something  uncommon  about  it ;  and  a  new  suit 
wa5  so  singular  an  occurrence,  that  on  his  entering  the  House 
of  Lords  a  few  years  ago,  a  buzz  of  wonder  took  place  from  the 
time  he  passed  by  the  side  of  the  throne,  until  he  was  seated; 
after  which,  as  if  by  universal  consent,  there  was  a  short  ejaGn- 
lation  of  ^^  a  new  coat !"  both  within  and  without  the  bar. 
The  writer  of  this  article  witnessed  the  event  which  he  nqw 
describes. 

The  portrait  of  His  Grace  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua;  and 
there  is  a  mezzotinto  which  greatly  resembles  him.  There  is 
also  a  model  in  wax,  executed  by  Marchant,  which  appeal^ 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1 808.  The  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.  as  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  memory,  have  employed  a  competent  artist,  to  prepare  an 
engraving  of  him,  as  President,  which  is  intended  to  be  prefixed 
to  their  next  annual  volume. 
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WILLIAM  VINCENT,  D.D. 

DEAN  or  WESTMINSTER,  AND  VICAB  OF  ISLIP,   OXON. 

imth  a  List  of  his  HVfo.;] 

1  HE  legislators  of  former  times  paid  great  att«ntion  to  Uk 
education  of  youth,  so  appropriately  designated  by  one  of  the 
Greek  poet^,  as  *<  the  vernal  blossoms ;  and  the  hopes  of  the 
•pring."  To  the  honour  of  the  present  age,  this  important  object 
has  engaged  a  large  share  of  our  attention;  and  we  bid  &ir  to 
rival,  and  even  to  excel,- the  most  polished  of  the  ancient  states, 
in  this  essential  branch  of  public  morals.  On  the  demise 
of  so  eminept  a  man,  in  this  point  of  view,  as  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir,  the  earliest  opportunity  is  accordingly 
seized  to  do  justice  to  his  m^its,^and  bold  forth  the  important 
of  that  profesfflOD,  to  which  he  dedicated  the  better  portion  of 
bisUfev 
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The  ancestors  of  Dr.  Vincent  were  seated  at  Shepey,  in 
county  of  Leicester,  and  acted  for  many  generations  as  cler'^f- 
men  of  the  Established  Church.  They  appertained  to  tk 
class  denominated  "  the  High  Church  party,"  and  sometf 
them  appear  to  have  been  blindly  devoted  to  the  Houae  i 
Stuart ;  "  being  Tories,  not  to  say  Jacobites.'*  We  are  enabk 
by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Nicholls,*F.&A 
assisted  by  the  communications  of  tlie  deceased  himself,  to  enter 
somewhat  into  detail,  on  tins  subject : 

1.  William  Vincent,  B.  A.  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridce; 
born  in  1  GSi-,  became  rector  of  Bostock ;  but  refusing  to  tab 
the  oaths  soon  after  the  Revolution,  was  ejected  as  a  non-JM-w. 
It  is  reported,  that  he  was  nominated  by  the  Pretender  to  * 
Bishoprick. 

2.  George  Vincent,  M.  A.  bom  in  1660;  was  bred  a 
Emanuel  College,  and  became  Rector  of  the  South  Mediel> 
of  Shepey,  hi  1686. 

3.  John  Vincent,  also  of  Emanuel,  and  M.  A.  was  Vicar  d 
Croxton-Kyriel. 

4.  William  Vincent  was  Rector  of  Kilworth,  in  1 705. 

5.  William  Vincent,  L.  L.  B.  became  Rectorof  Shepey  in  1 710. 

6.  Silvester  Vincent,  M.  A.  was  Rector  of  Shepey  in  1 74 J. 

7.  Richard  Vincent,  M.  A.  brother  to  the  last-nicntioD€d 
William,  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Rector  of  Donoraore,  or  Castle  Caulfield,  in  the  diocese  i 
Armagh. 

Such  is  the  line  of  ancestors  whence  Dr.  Vincent  was  (b- 
icended.  His  father,  Mr.  Giles  Vincent,  a  younger  brotberci 
the  two  last  clerg}'men,  appears  to  have  struck  out  a  new  trad: 
for  himself.     The  following  account  is  given  by  his  son  :— 

*^  He  was  a  most  laborious  and  industrious  man,  who  madei 
fortune  under  the  Spanish  and  Portugalmerchants,  as  a  packer; 
but  from  the  ambition  of  being  a  Portugal  merchant  himsel( 
he  experienced,  first,  a  great  loss  \>y  the  failure  of  his  principsl 
correspondent  at  Lisbon.  Still,  however,  intent  upon  the  same 
subgect,  he  articled  his  second  son,  Giles  Vincent,  to  a  coui- 

*  Littiuy  Anccdocei  of  the  Eigliteenih  Century,  toU  ix.  pp.  126,  137^— bow. 
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*  mercial  house  in  the  city,  whom  he  afterwards  settled  at  a 

I  small  port,   about  twenty   leagues   north  of  Lisbon,   called 

:  SU  Martento. 

"  The  plan  was  good,  and  promised  success,  and  my  brother 

\  a  steady  man ;  but  he  happened  to  arrive  at  Lisbon  with  a  re- 
mittance for  England  the  very  night  before  the  earthquake  in 
1 755,  and  was  killed  the  next  morning.  The  concern  would 
have  been  ruined  by  that  circumstance ;  but,  added  to  this,  a 
vessel  which  my  father  had  built  expressly  for  this  trade^  was 
run  away  with  by  the  crew,  consisting  of  foreigners ;  and  the 
master  and  his  son,  the  only  Englishmen  on  board,  murdered. 
This  stroke  was  fatal.  The  winding  up  of  the  little  that  was 
left  was  committed  to  the  house  of  Majme,  at  Lisbon,  who 
managed  it  with  honour :  but,  it  was  not  concluded  till  near 
three  years  after,  when  there  was  a  final  remittance  of  less  than 
500/.  My  father  went  out  of  business,  and  died  at  Hammer- 
smith, September  21,  1 76'i,  at  the  age  of  seventy  or  seventy- 
one;  but  my  elder  brother  stood  his  ground  as  a  packer,  and 
was  the  stay  of  the  family.  That  trade,  however,  which  was 
one  of  the  best  in  London,  declined  so  fast,  that  though  he 
enjoyed  the  connexion  of  three  or  four  houses,  all  centered 
in  him,  he  died  a  few  years  ago,  respected  and  in  credit,  but 
never  enriched  by  it." 

Dr.  William  Vincent,  the  fifth,  and  last  surviving  son  of  this 
Mr.  Giles  Vincent,  was  bom  Nov.  2,  1739,  most  probably 
in  Lime  Street  Ward,  London,  of  which  his  father  was  nomi- 
nated deputy,  during  the  preceding  year.  Being  designed  for 
the  Church,  he  was  entered  at  Westminster  School,  of  which 
Dr.  Nicholl  was  then  head  master,  in  September,  1748 ;  about 
seven  months  aft;er  Gibbon  the  Historian.*  In  1793,  he  as- 
serted, *^  that  he  remembered  him  in  the  second  form ;  and  at 
Mrs.  Porter's  house,  in  1 748 ;  as  he  lived  next  door  to  Hutton 
the  Nonjuror."  They  were  both  at  that  period  only  nine 
years  old  I 

After  a  residence  of  five  years,  Mr.  William  Vincent,  in 
1753,  was  admitted  on  the  foundation.     He  was  elected  to 

•  Set  Gibb<m*t  MuceUaneoui  Works,  vol.  uL  p.  6i9. 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1757;  and  while  there,  was 
supported  by  hi^ elder  brother,  who  had  continued  his  ori^nal 
occupation  of  a  packer :  for  his  father's  means  had  been  ex- 
hausted, as  before  hinted ;  and  some  lands  at  Loughton,  in- 
tended for  him  by  a  relation  and  godfather,  the  Rev.  William 
Thompson,  Rector  of  Cosgravc,  had  been  swept  away  in  the 
wreck  of  the  family's  fortune,  after  the  eartliquake  at  Lisbon. 

He  took  his  first  degree,  that  of  B.  A.,  in  1761 ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  very  next  year  indeed,  we  find  Mr.  Vincent  ap- 
pointed Teacher  of  Westminster  School.  From  this  time  he 
advanced  with  slow  but  unerring  progress ;  for  in  1 764?  he  be- 
came M.A.;  in  1771,  he  was  advanced  to  the  place  of  second 
Master;  in  1776,  D.  D.  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Chaplains; 
in  1 788,  head  Master  of  Westminster  School,  and  President 
of  Sion  College  in  1 798.  By  this  time  he  had  a  family  to  pro- 
vide for,  as  he  had  married  early  in  life ;  and  his  children  were 
now  approaching  the  age  of  manhood.  Situate  as  he  was,  with  the 
sons  of  the  prime  nobihty  under  his  immediate  tuition,  it  would 
geem  hkely  that  the  spring-tide  of  ecclesiastical  preferment 
would  have  flowed  in  rapidly  on  Dr.  Vincent.  But  the  con- 
trary is  the  fact,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  benefices, 
with  their  respective  dates  annexed.  In  1778,  he  got  the  Rec- 
tory of  Allhallows,  which  he  resigned  in  1803  in  behalf  of 
his  eldest  son.  In  1777,  by  the  special  nomination  of  Dr. 
Markham,  on  being  elevated  to  the  see  of  York,  he  was  made 
Sub-almoner  to  the  King,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  demise.  In  1801,  he  obtained  a  prebendal  stall  in  the 
Collegiatf  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster ;  and  at  length, 
in  180^,  he  finally  became  Dean.*    In  1807,  he  presented 

*  This  occurred  during  the  adroiDistraiion,  and  !>y  the  special  nominatiOD  of  Lard 
Viscount  Sidrauuth.  The  following  remarks,  are  transcribed  from  the  biugraphiaU  ■€- 
«oiintof  Mr.  CuroberUnd,  p.  50»  published  by  himself,  'during  the  lifetime  of  both:** 

<<  Vincent,  whom  I  love  as  a  friend,  and  honour  as  a  scholar,  has  at  length  fbimd  tint 
ftatton  in  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  which  while  it  relieves  him  from  the  dnu%ny  of 
the  schoolmaster,  keeps  him  still  attached  to  the  interests  of  tlie  school,  and  emincwly 
concerned  in  ^  soperintendance  and  protection  of  it.  As  boy  and  man,  he  Iwt  twiet 
made  his  passage  through  the  forms  of  Westminster,  rising  step  by  step  from  the  vay. 
last  boy,  to  the  very  captain  of  the  school ;  and  again  from  the  junior  usher  throii^ 
•rciy  gradation  to  that  of  seeond^  and  ultimately  of  lenior  muter.    Thua,  with  the  in* 
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imself  to  the  rectory  of  Islip,  and  nearly  at  tlie  same  time 
smoved  some  cumbrous  monuments  that,  for  a  long  time,  iiad 
sbrmed  the  nave  of  the  Abbey. 

,  It  is  an  incident  not  a  little  remarkable  in  the  life  of  this 
amed  divine,  that  he  passed  twice,  with  great  applause, 
iTOUgh  Westminster  school;  first  from  the  lowest  form  to 
le  highest  as  a  boy,  and  secondly  as  an  usher.  It  is  also  no 
s»  singular,  that  he  almost  constantly  resided  within  the  pre- 
licts  of  the  Abbey  from  his  eighth  to  his  seventy-sixth  year ; 
iBt  is  to  say,  during  the  long  term  of  sixty-eight  years,  with 
Le  exception  of  a  short  time  necessarily  spent  at  Cambridge,  in 
rder  to  obtain  a  degree. 

Notwithstanding  an  uniform  continuance  in  a  great  and  busy 
ipital  is  generally  supposed  to  be  but  Httle  compatible  with  a 
Lidious  life ;  yet,  on  a  reference  to  his  literary  labours,  it  will 
^  seen  that  Dr.V^incent  was  no  idle  inhabitant  of  Westmin- 
»r.     It  is  now  thirty-six  years  since  he  published  "  A  Letter 

Dr.  Richard  Watson  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff),  King's 
rofessor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.'*  It 
ay  be  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  popular  preacher 
lom  on  this  occasion  he  attacked,  was  from  his  early  youth 
jeply  imbued  with  principles  favourable  to  public  liberty, 
is  sermon,  preached  before  the  university  of  Cambridge,  on  the 
iniversary  of  the  Restoration,  and  afterwards  printed  under 
e  title  of  "  The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  vindicated," 
tracted  no  little  degree  of  attention ;  as  did  also  another  dis- 

irse,  "  On  tlie  Anniversary  of  His  Majesty's  (Geo.  III.) 
cce^ision."  These  produced  a^eply,  in  which  the  subject  of 
is  memoir  entered  with  no  small  degree  of  energy.  He  be- 
»ld  opinions  applauded,  on  this  occasion,  that  were  in  entire 
^position  to  the  dogmas  asserted  by  his  own  ancestors ;  and 
2  thought  proper  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
»r,  nearly  on  the  same  grounds,  although  with  more  prudence 


Tal  of  four  years  only,  devoted  to  his  degree  at  Cambridge;  Westminster  has  indeed 
pt  possession  of  his  person,  but  has  let  the  world  panaVe  with  her  in  th«  profit  of  his 
setrckes/'  &c. 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1757;  and  while  there, 
supported  by  hig' elder  brother,  who  had  continued  his  ori 
occupation  of  a  packer:  for  his  father's  means  had  bcei 
hausted,  as  before  hinted ;  and  some  lands  at  Loiighton 
tended  for  him  by  a  relation  and  godfather,  the  Rev.  Wi 
Thompson,  Rector  of  Cosgrave,  had  been  swept  away  ii 
wreck  of  the  family's  fortune,  after  the  earthquake  at  LisI 
He  took  his  first  degree,  that  of  B.  A.,  in  1761  ;  and  i 
course  of  the  very  next  year  indeed,  we  find  Mr.  Vincen 
pointed  Teacher  of  Westminster  School.  From  this  tin 
advanced  with  slow  but  unerring  progress ;  for  in  1 764  h 
came  M.A.;  in  1771,  he  was  advanced  to  the  place  of  sc 
Master;  in  1776,  D.  D.  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Cbapl; 
in  1788,  head  Master  of  Westminster  School,  and  Prcsi 
of  Sion  College  in  1 798.  By  this  time  he  liod  a  family  to  j 
vide  for,  as  he  liad  marrietl  early  in  life ;  andl\\s  cYnVdten '' 
now  approaching  thcageof  manhood.  Situate  as  he  was,  wit' 
sons  of  the  prime  nobihty  under  his  immediate  tuition,  it  v 
seem  likely  that  the  spring-tide  of  ecclesiastical  prefer 
would  have  flowed  in  rapidly  on  Dr.  Vincent,  But  the 
trary  is  the  fact,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  b«ie; 
with  their  respective  dates  annexed.  In  1778,  he  got  the 
tory  of  Allhallows,  which  he  resigned  in  1803  in  behi 
his  eldest  son.  In  1777,  by  the  special  nomination  o 
Markham,  on  being  elevated  to  the  see  of  York,  he  was 
Sub-almoner  to  the  King,  an  oflBce  which  he  continued  tc 
until  his  demise.  In  1801,  he  obtained  a  prebcndal  stall  i 
CoUegiat^  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster ;  and  at  Ic 
in  1802,  he  finally  became  Dean.*     In  1807,  he  pres 

•  This  occurred  during  the  administration,  and  by  the  special  nomination  i 
Viscount  Sidrauuth.  The  following  remarks,  are  transcribed  from  the  bluCTsph 
«onntof  Mr.  CuroberUnd,  p.  50»  published  by  himself,  'during  the  life  time  of  be 

*<  Vincent,  whom  I  love  m  a  friend,  and  honour  as  a  scholar,  hat  at  length  Gnu 
station  in  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  wliich  while  it  relieves  him  from  die  drud; 
the  schoolmaster,  keeps  him  still  attached  to  the  interests  of  tlie  school,  and  eir 
concerned  in  iht  soperintendance  and  protection  of  it.  As  boy  and  man,  he  lia 
made  his  passage  through  the  forms  of  Westminster,  rising  step  by  steu  from  t 
^  boy,  to  the  very  captain  of  the  school ;  and  again  from  the  junior  usher  t 
•rciy  gradation  to  that  of  seoond,  and  ultimately  of  senior  muter.    Tlius,  wUh 
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aimself  to  the  rectory  of  Islip,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time 
I  emoved  some  cumbrous  monuments  that,  for  a  long  time,  liad 
-.cfomied  the  nave  of  the  Abbey. 

■  It  is  an  incident  not  a  little  remarkable  in  the  life  of  this 
'yarned   divine,  that  he  passed   twice,  with  gi*eat  applause, 

irough  Westminster  school;  first  from  the  lowest  form  to 

Jae  highest  as  a  boy,  and  secondly  as  an  usher.     It  is  also  no 

singular,  that  he  almost  constantly  resided  within  the  prc- 

s  of  the  Abbey  from  his  eighth  to  his  seventy-sixth  year ; 

hat  is  to  say,  during  the  long  term  of  sixty-eight  years,  with 

!    i  exception  of  a  short  time  necessarily  spent  at  Cambridge,  in 

rder  to  obtain  a  degree. 

Notwithstanding  an  uniibrm  continuance  hi  a  great  and  busy 
apitol  is  generally  supposed  to  be  but  little  compatible  with  a 
tudious  life ;  yet,  on  a  reference  to  his  literar}'  labours,  it  will 
►e  seen  that  Dr.  •  V^incent  was  no  idle  inhabitant  of  Westmin- 
ter*  It  is  now  thirty-six  years  since  he  published  "  A  Letter 
D  Dr.  Richard  Watson  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff),  King's 
professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge."  It 
nay  be  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  popular  preacher 
vhom  on  this  occasion  he  attacked,  was  from  his  early  youth 
leeply  imbued  with  principles  favourable  to  public  liberty. 
His  sermon,  preached  before  the  university  of  Cambridge,  on  the 
mniversary  of  the  Restoration,  and  afterwards  printed  under 
;he  title  of  "  The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  vindicated," 
ittracted  no  little  degree  of  attention ;  as  did  also  another  dis- 
burse, "  On  the  Anniversary  of  His  Majesty's  (Geo.  III.) 
Accession."  These  produced  a^reply,  in  which  the  subject  of 
his  memoir  entered  with  no  small  degree  of  energy.  He  be- 
leld  opinions  applauded,  on  this  occasion,  that  were  in  entire 
opposition  to  the  dogmas  asserted  by  his  own  ancestors ;  and 
le  thought  proper  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver, nearly  on  the  same  groimds,  although  with  more  prudence 
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and  ability,  thaii  they  had  defended  thai-  of  the  Hoii« 
Stuart. 

In  17879  appeared  his  tract  on  ^^  Parochial  Music," 
is  allowed  to  possess  considerable  ingenuity. 

In  1789,  at  a  time  when  he  enjoyed  the  office  of 
almoner,  by  the  friendship  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Chi 
£iigland*,  whose  political  principles  were  supposed  to  be 
unison  with,  and  whose  early  career  was  sinular  tohiiovn; 
was  called  upon  to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  sons  of      ! 
This  was  published  soon  after ;  and  that  memora'    ^ 
forded  ample  materials,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  i         \ 

Nor  could  he,  soon  after,  refuse  a  similar  invi     ion  o 
part  of  his  neighbours ;  and  accordingly,  in  1 792,  he 
his  "  Sermon  at  St.  Margaret's  Westminster,  for  theC     | 
school  of  that  parish."     This  afforded  a  lucky  o 
noticing  certain  opinions,  then  very  prevalent,  ing 

doctrines  of  natural  liberty  and  equality;  both  m  t     eel 
themselves,  and  as  coupled  with  a  state  of  society.  E 
on  this  occasion  attracted  the  attention  of  ^<  T*he . 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  in 
Levellers  and  Republicans ;"  and  application  n      ac 
made  to  the  author,  for  his  permission  to  repri     and 
a  cheap  edition.    Above  twenty  thousand  copies      re  i 

«  The  Ute  WilUam  Markham,  LL.  D.  Archbiihop  of  Yovk.  Be  wat  v 
Ireland,  but  educated  at  Westminster  lohool,  and  Christ  Chin^,  Okftfd.  il 
year  17^0,  having  previously  distinguished  himself  bj  the  dcguiee  of  hit  Lua 
iitionSi  he  was  appointed  first  Master  of  Westminster  school,  uid  dbdianndsBa 
ties  of  that  oflBce  with  singular  skill,  fidelitj,  and  aj^laase,  durii^  die  puwdttfi 
years  ;  and  was  accustomed,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  u>  attend  the  i 
dses,  so  long  as  his  health  vould  permit. 

In  1759,  Dr.  Markham  was  promoted  to  a  stall  in  the  cachediml  of  Durhas-  hi 
fo  tha  Deanery  of  Rochester ;  in  17^7,  he  was  nominated  Daao  of  ChntCM 
1771,  be  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  became  preeeptor  fo  thi  f^ 
Wales;  and  in  ]777>  his  Lordship  was  translated  to  the  AichbialKMffic cf  W 
second  dignity  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

Dr.  Markham  is  supposed  never  to  liave  published  bttt  three  works  vis.  -.** 

1.  The  Concio  ad  Clerum. 

9.  A  Latin  Speech  on  presenting  a  prolocutor  to  the  higher  House  of  CoBvocstioi 

•.  A  Semoo  preached  at  Lambeth,  on  the  ConseciiHon  of  James.  Lnd  I 
Gloucester,  in  1753*  Neither  the  times,  nor  the  occaaion  sppesr  to  ^mn  i^fMn 
suae  opportunities  as  his  finend  Dr.  VlDceotj  to  decaO  his  |)oUiical 
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tispersed  in  and  about  the  metroix)lis  alone ;  without  including 
the  number  circulated  by  the  zeal  of  public  bodies,  and  private 
idividuals,  throughout  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  next  publication  appears  to  have  been  in  some  mea- 
ire  connected  with,   and  most  probably  originated  in,  his 
rofessional   avocations.      A  member  of  one  of  the  imiver- 
ties  alluding  to  this  work,  which  was  first  entitled  "  The  Ori- 
oation  of  the  Greek  Verb,  an  Hypothesis,"  and  on  the  ap- 
arance  of  a  second  edition  was  altered  to  **  The  Greek  Verb 
lalysed,"  expresses  himself  as  follows :  ^^  That  there  is  much 
earning  and  considerable  acuteness  displayed  in  the  discussion 
»f  the  subject,  must  be  allowed  by  all  who  are  competent  to 
!  of  it ;  but  it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a 
K>d  deal  of  fancy  in  the  Doctor's  Essay,  and  that  he  assumes 
more  than  will  easily  be  granted  by  the  sober  philologist." 
This  pamphlet  was  answered  with  much  asperity,  but  at  the 
•ame  time  with  some  humour  and  success,  in  a  piece  entitled 
•*  Hermes  Unmasked." 

The  next  work  exhibited  a  considerable  versatility  of  genius, 
for  it  contained  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  military  affairs,- 
and  was  entitled  ^^  De  Legione  Manliana  Qusstio,  ex  Livio 
sumpta,    et    Rei   Militaris   Romance   studiosis  proposita." 
This  appeared  at  a  time  when  a  war  with  France  had  become 
apparent  to  every  one,  and  was  perhaps  intended  to  inspire  the 
rising  generation  witli  a  taste  for  arms. 
i       Six  years  after  this,  the  public  was  gratified  with  his  Magnum 
•  Opusj  which  prdved  that  both  ancient  and  modem  geography 
p  and  navigation  were  familiar  to  liim.     Allusion  is  of  course 
<^  made  to  "  The  Voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the  Euphrates,  collected 
from  the  original  journal  preserved  by  Arrian,  and  illustrated 
i  by  authorities  ancient  and  modem,  containing  an  account  of 
^   the  first  navigation  attempted  by  the  Europeans  in  the  Indian 
Ocean."     This  very  erudite  performance  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowetl  by  the  "  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  containing  an 
account  of  the  navigation  of  tlie  Ancients  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  coast  of  Zanquebar,  with  dissertations." 

We  now  come  to  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  our  author,  during 
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Trinity  CoH^,  Cambridge,  in  1 757 ;  and  while  there,  y 
supported  by  hi^ elder  brother,  who  had  continued  his  origi 
occupation  of  a  packer :  for  his  father's  means  had  been 
hausted,  as  before  hinted ;  and  some  lands  at  Loiighton, 
tended  for  him  by  a  rehition  and  godfather,  the  Rev.  Will 
Thompson,  Rector  of  Cosgravc,  had  been  swept  away  in 
wreck  of  the  family's  fortune,  after  the  earthquake  at  Lisbc 
He  took  his  first  degree,  that  of  B.  A.,  in  1761;  and  in 
course  of  the  very  next  year  indeed,  we  find  Mr.  Vincent 
pointed  Teticher  of  Westminster  School.  From  this  tiiin 
advanced  with  slow  but  unerring  progress ;  for  in  1 764  he 
came  M.A.;  in  1771,  he  was  advanced  to  the  place  of  sec 
Master;  in  1776,  D.  D.  and  one  of  His  Majcst^'^s  Chapla 
in  1788,  heail  Master  of  Westminster  School,  and  Prcsic 
of  Sion  College  in  1 798.  By  this  time  he  had  a  family  to  p 
vide  for,  as  he  had  married  early  in  life ;  and  l\\s  chWdren  w 
now  approaching  theageof  manhood.  Situate  as  he  was,  with 
sons  of  the  prime  nobihty  under  his  immediate  tuition,  it  w( 
seem  likely  that  the  spring-tide  of  ecclesiastical  prefern 
would  have  flowed  in  rapidly  on  Dr.  Vincent.  But  the  c 
trary  is  the  fact,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  bfflfft 
with  their  respective  dates  annexed.  In  1778,  he  got  ihcR 
tory  of  AUhallows,  which  he  resigned  in  1803  in  behalJ 
his  eldest  son.  In  1777,  by  the  special  nomination  of 
Markham,  on  being  elevated  to  the  see  of  York,  he  was  n 
Sub-almoner  to  the  King,  an  office  which  he  continued  tc 
until  his  demise.  In  1801,  he  obtained  a  prebendal  stall  in 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster ;  and  at  1 
in  1802,  he  finally  became  Dean.*     In  1807,  he  pre 

♦  Tliii  occurred  during  the  a<lmiuistration,  and  by  the  special  nominatioD  of 
Viscount  Sidmuuth.  The  following  remarks,  are  transcribed  from  the  biucraphio 
«Oiint  of  Mr.  CuinberUnd,  p.  50,  published  by  himself,  during  the  life  time  of  boti 

**  Vincent,  whom  I  love  as  a  friend,  and  honour  as  a  scholar,  has  at  lencrth  tbuad 
station  in  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  which  while  it  relieves  him  from  the  imAct 
the  schoolmaster,  keeps  him  still  attached  to  the  interests  of  tlie  school  and  emii 
concerned  in  the  luperintendance  and  protection  of  it.  As  boy  and  man  he  lias 
made  his  passage  through  the  forms  of  Westminster,  rising  step  bj  step  froin  th« 
Wnboy,  to  the  very  captain  of  the  school;  and  again  from  the  junior  usher  ihi 
•rtrjr  gradation  to  that  of  second,  and  ultimately  of  senior  muter.     That,  with  di 
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imself  to  the  rectory  of  Islip,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time 
removed  some  cumbrous  monuments  that,  for  a  long  time>  had 
lefbrmed  the  nave  of  the  Abbey. 

It  is  an  incident  not  a  little  remarkable  in  the  life  of  this 
earned  divine,  that  he  passed  twice,  with  great  applause, 
hrough  Westminster  school;  first  fi*om  the  lowest  form  to 
he  hidiest  as  a  bov,  and  secondlv  as  an  usher.  It  is  also  no 
ess  singular,  that  he  almost  constantly  resided  within  the  pre- 
incts  of  the  Abbey  from  his  eighth  to  his  seventy-sixth  year; 
hat  is  to  say,  during  the  long  term  of  sixty-eight  years,  with 
he  exception  of  a  short  time  necessarily  spent  at  Cambridge,  in 
irdcr  to  obtain  a  degree. 

Notwithstanding  an  uniform  continuance  in  a  great  and  busy 
apital  is  generally  supposed  to  be  but  little  compatible  with  a 
tudious  liie ;  yet,  on  a  reference  to  his  literar}'  labours,  it  will 

»  seen  that  Dr.  Vincent  was  no  idle  inhabitant  of  Westmin- 
ter.  It  is  now  thirty-six  yeai's  since  he  published  "  A  Letter 
D  Dr.  Richard  Watson  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff),  King's 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge."  It 
nay  be  liere  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  popular  preacher 
vliom  on  this  occasion  he  attacked,  was  fi'om  his  early  youth 
lecply  imbued  with  principles  favourable  to  pubUc  liberty. 
Hissermon,  preached  before  tlie  university  of  Cambridge,  on  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  and  afterwards  printed  under 
he  title  of  "  The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  vinchcated," 
attracted  no  little  degree  of  attention  ;  as  did  also  another  dis- 
j-ourse,  "  On  the  Anniversary  of  His  Majesty's  (Geo.  III.) 
;\ccession."  These  produced  a.  reply,  in  which  the  subject  of 
ihis  memoir  entered  with  no  small  degree  of  energy.  He  be- 
aeld  opinions  applauded,  on  this  occasion,  that  were  in  entire 
)pposition  to  the  dogmas  asserted  by  his  o\mi  ancestors ;  and 
le  thought  proper  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver, nearly  on  the  same  groimds,  although  with  more  prudence 
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vrhich  he  once  more  engaged  in  controversy,  and  that  too 
with  one  of  his  own  order.    On  this  occasion,  he  is  allowed  to 
have  been  victorious :  and,  as  before,  he  remains  to  this  day 
unanswered. 
The  following  circumstances  gave  rise  to  the  discussion. 
Dr.  Rennell,  Prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  Master  of  the 
Temple,  being  a  very  popular  preacher  and  learned  divine^ 
was  selected,  in  1 799,  to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  Society 
ftr  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,   at   the  grand  annual 
meeting  of  all  the  charity  schools  of  the  metropolis  in  St 
Paul's.     On  this  occasion  he  thought  proper  to  animadvert 
on  the  n^lect  of  religion  in  our  public  institutions;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occasioned  no  small  degree  of  surpriae,  as 
well  as  commotion.     In  a  note  affixed  to  his  published  dis* 
course,  he  also  seems  to  strike  at  the  very  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  learning;  for  he  boldly  discloses  his  opinion, 
^^  That  there  is  scarcely  any  internal  danger  which  we  feai^ 
but  what  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  Pagan  education^  under  Chris- 
tian establishments,  in  a  Christian  country.'' 

Dr.  Vincent,  who  was  then  master  of  the  sole  great  public 
school  in  the  metropolis,  at  first  seemed  to  think  that  this 
attack  was  personal ;  but  as  he  wished  to  avoid  publicity  and 
contention,  he  commenced  a  private  correspondence^  in  the 
course  of  which,  ample  and  satisfactory  explanations  were 
made.  But  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  Dr.  0'Beini% 
Bishop  of  Meath,  at  the  very  next  anniversary,  in  1800,  and 
fix>m  the  very  same  pulpit,  delivered  a  sermon,  which  was 
printed  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  with  an  accompanying 
note,  in  which  the  obnoxious  assertions  were  repeated,  with 
additional  remarks  of  his  own. 

Our  author,  here  again,  evinced  a  certain  degree  of  mo- 
deration ;  for  instead  of  combating  this  prelate  in  the  puUic 
axtna^  he  applied  to  the  Society,  under  whose  sanction  the 
work  had  been  printed  and  circulated,  to  permit  him  to  endow 
in  the  parcels,  containing  their  annual  communications,  a  jus- 
tification of  the  public  instructors  of  England.  But  as  this  WM  * 
deemed  improper  by  the  committee  of  management,  under  tbt 
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I         of  appearing  to  take  part  in  the  controversy,  the  Doctor, 
I  last  resource,  flew  to  arms ;  appealed  to  the  nation  at  large ; 
challenged  all  his  opponents  to  combat.     He  accordingly 
Ished'his  celebrated  **»  Defence  of  Public   Education," 
ressed  to  the  most  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath ;  in 
Ich  he  not  only  makes  a  masterly  apology  for  the  present 
m,  but  expresses  himself  in  a  high  and  indignant  tone, 
n  respect  to  the  distinguished  individuals  whose   supposed 
retion  had  incurred  his  censure.     Neither  of  them  re- 
d,  and  here  the  contest  ended ;  but  the  Society  for  pro- 
dng  Christian  Knowledge,  soon  after  entered  into  a  re- 
lution,  tending  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  similar  events ;  for 
notes  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  annual  sermon,  are  hence- 
nth  to  be  submitted  to  their  approbation  and  revision. 
About  the  time  that  Mr,  Addington  was  made  minister,  the 
ctor  became  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster  *,  and  was  soon 
ler  promoted  to  be  Deanf.     He  was  also  selected  in  1802, 
m  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  thanksgiving  on  account 
>f  the  shortp-lived  peace,  to  preach  before  the  House  of  Conv- 
nons.     This  appears,  from  his  published  discourse,  to  have 
)een  a  sermon  highly  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

Thus,  after  passing  a  long  life,  either  in  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  his  various  duties,  as  an  Usher,  a  Master,  a  Rector, 
i  Prebendary,  a  Dean ;  or  in  occasionally  recreating  himself 
jy  literary  avocations;  the  subject  of  this  memoir  appears 
:o  have  got  insensibly  old,  and  to  have  declined  gently  towards 
he  grave.  At  length,  after  a  fortnight's  illness,  he  died  at  his 
ourite  residence  of  the  Deanery,  on  Dec  21st,  1815,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age;  leaving  behind  him  two  sons,  both  of 
whom  are  married,  and  have  children. 

*  It  hu  been  taid,  that  this  preferment  was  bestowed  at  the  solicitation^  or  rather 
Ml  the  express  stipulation,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  quitting  office  in  18«l.  It  enabled  the 
[>octor  to  resign  the  head  mastership  immediatelj ;  an  event  whfch  must  indeed  have 
aken  place  soon  after,  even  if  thu  first  favour  received  from  government  had  not  taken 
ilace. 

-f*  This  seeond  and  last  favour  from  the  crown  was  equally  unsolicited  and  un- 
speeted.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  grateful,  whether  in  respect  to  the  gift, 
jf  the  mode  of  convejing  the  intelligence ;  Lord  Sidmouth  having  intimated  to  him 
by  letter,  in  Jane  1804,  that  it  was  <<  a  public  reward  for  public  services.*' 
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As  a  clergyman,  Dr.  Vincent  was  r^^ular  and  ex* 
the  discharge  of  liis  duties ;  strictly  orthodox  in  point  o 
and  a  firm  supporter  of  all  the  doctrines,  tenets,  and ' 
of  the  Church  of  England.    His  person,  as  well  as  en 
were  well  fitted  for  pulpit  oratory ;  his  voice,  in  particuk 
gonorous ;  his  ammation  produced  a  lively  interest  on 
of  his  auditors,  while  a  certain  dignity  of  manner  con 
their  implicit  attention. 

As  a  writer,  he  possessed  all  the  necessary  requisites  U> 
the  approbation  of  intelligent  critics :  he  was  indefatigs 
dustrious ;  addicted  to  research ;  md  learned  in  no  c 
degree.     While  his  Uterary  labours  evinced  his  intimate 
quaintance  with  the  ancients,   his   sermons   were  odmi 
adapted  to  the  abilities  and  understandings   of  an  ord 
audience.     In  both  capacities,  his  language  was  chaste; 
composition  elegant;  in  short,  he  contiiiiially  reflected  1 
images  of  a  mind,  richly  imbued  with  kommg,  bo\])\  \iui] 
and  divine. 

As  a  controversial  writer,  he  sometimes  bordered  on 
perity ;  and  this,  too,  in  respect  to  minor  points :  while  i 
certain  persons,  with  whom  he  differed  in  f^wflfntialu,  he 
hibited  no  common  share  of  moderation  and  liberalitj.  ^ 
cordingly,  he  did  full  justice  to  the  talents  of  a  Tooke,  \\ 
son,  and  a  Gibbon.  * 

As  a  school-master,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  a 
ber  of  distinguished  pupils.     Among  these  are  to  be  in 
the  late  and  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  Sir  Francis  \ 
and  Dr.  Carey,  who  succeeded  liim  as  head  master. 
capacity  he  was  said  to  be  acute^  able,   indefatigable^ 
a  strenuous  asserter  of  the  ancient  discipline. 

•  In  a  letter  addreMcd  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  dated  Deati'a  Yard,  July  98iK 
he  fairly  and  candidly  expresses  his  respect  for  his  works.  "  With  all  the  drW 
observes  he,  **  thai  men  of  iny  prufe&bion  have,  and  ought  to  have,  acainn  pm 
parts,  I  coiitVsa  with  the  hight^t  satisfaction,  the  pleasure  and  inatniction  llii 
ceived  from  every  thing  that  is  criiical  and  historical.  Out  of  the  nuraeruiu  b 
authors  you  have  made  use  of,  1  have  always  followed  your  narration  with  such  ai  1 
procure ;  your  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  the  liappy  use  you  have  made  of  them  hai 
me  an  attention  I  was  uot  master  of  before :  out  of  many  instances^  I  mcotion  Aw 
M  the  first."  Gibbon's  Miscellaneotis  Works,  by  Lord  SheflReldf  ml.  UL  f 
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One  of  our  monthly  publications  *  contains  the  following 

age: 
**  Those  who  have  gone  through  college  at  Westminster, 
DOW  well  how  to  appreciate  his  (Dr.  Vincent's)  services  as 
ec      1  master ;  not,  indeed,  with  reference  to  his  exertions  in 
lool,  for  they  were  confined  to  the  under  persons,  but 
ith  respect  to  higlier,  greater,  and  more  important  duties. 
&t  Westminster  school,   the  care  of  the  King's  scholars  is 
w/ponfided  to  the  'vigilance  and  superintendance  of  the  second 
^master.     He  has  the  care  of  "^College;  and  in  his  hands  are 
^,the  preservation  of  its   discipline,   the  guardianship   of  its 
,^  morals,  and  the  charge  of  its  religious  instruction.  .  With 
^    a   steadiness  and   fidelity   rarely   equalled,    Dr.  Vincent  dis- 
charged these   difficult   functions;    but  perhaps  there   never 
existed  a  man  that  rivalled  him  in  the  art  of  attracting  from 
boys  attention  to  his  lectures.     Four  times  a  week,  each  year^ 
preparatory   to  receiving  of  the  sacrament,  Dr.  Vincent  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  that  religious  ceremony,  its  institutions, 
its  importance,  and  its  benefits.     And  we  believe  such  was 
his  happy  mode  of  imparting  instruction,  that  there  never 
was  known  an  instance  of  any  body  treating  the  disquisition 
with  levity,  or  not  shewing  an  eagerness  to  be  present  at,  and 
to  profit  by,  the  lesson. 

"  A  dear  sonorous  voice;  a  fluent,  easy,  yet  correct  delivery; 
an  expression  at  once  familiar  and  impressive,  rendered  him 
a  delightfiil  speaker.  These  advantages  he  possessed  also  in 
common  conversation ;  but  he  displayed  them  more  especially 
on  public  occasions,  and  never  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
the  pulpit.  As  sub-almoner,  it  was  in  the  course  of  his  duty 
to  preach  twice  a  year  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  before  their  Ma- 
jesties ;  and  most  certainly  no  divine  in  the  course  of  the  King's 
f  long  reign,  more  recommended  himself  at  that  place,  as  a 
^     forcible,  eloquent,  and  sound  preacher,  than  Dr.  Vincent. 

«  On  becoming  Dean  of  Westminster,  he  of  course,  re- 
signed the  head  mastership ;  —  a  step  highly  necessary  to  his. 

0 

•  GcDtlcain't  Mtgazine,  lupplement  to  toI.1xbxt.  put  ii.  p.  633« 
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future  health,  akeady  not  a  little  impaired  by  contini 
fiiicmenty  and  almost  total   abstinence   from    exercise, 
before  he  relinquished  this  station,  in  which  he  had  att 
liixnself  all  those  who  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  unde 
tuition,  he  still  more  increased  his  popularity  with  W< 
ster-men,  by  the  pubHcation  of  his  "  Defence  of  Public  h 
cation."  This  little  work  owed  its  origin  to  an  attack, 
to  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Renncll,  the  Ma      of  i 
Temple,    on    the    system  of  instruction    pursued  at  ^ 
schools,   particularly   in  the  important  matter    of  Relij 
Dr.  V,  on  this  occasion  took  up  the  gauntlet  in  support  of  \ 
own  stoinary ;  and  most  successfully  vindicated  it  from  tlk 
chjjrge  of  neglect  on  this  great  point,  by  detailing  specificall; 
the  stated  exercises  of  prayer  and  sacred  instruction  in  use  a 
Westminster.     After  this  period.  Dr.  V.  dinded  bis  time  be 
tween  his  Deanery  and  his  living  of  Islip,  to  which  he  yra! 
presented  by  the  church  of  Westminster,  being  always  resi 
dent  at  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  during  that  period  h 
fi-equently  honoured  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  by  his  valuaUi 
correspondence.     There  is  not  a  doubt   but  that  his  release 
from  the  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  the  school,  and  the  ease  aiu! 
relaxation   of  mind  which  he  enjoyed  from   his   well-eanifd 
preferment,   tended  to  the  prolongation  of  his  valuable  life 
After  all,  it  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  that  Dr.  Vine 
was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.     His  mornings  were  def- 
eated to  reading ;  his  evenings  to  the  society  of  his  friends,  h 
this  tranquil  and  peaceful  circle  he  endeared  himself  to  lE 
around  him  by  the  benignity  of  his  disposition,  the  afFabifitr 
of  his  demeanour,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation.     HeR 
were    laid   open  that  singleness  of  heart,  and   simplicity  d 
mind,  which  none  could  appreciate  justly  but  those  who  sa« 
and  were  conversant  with  him  in  the  free  and  familiar  hoan 
of  domestic  privacy.     With  qualifications  which  would  bav€ 
conferred  dignity  on  the  highest  station  in  the  Church,  and 
witli  an  ambition,  perhaps,  not  Mholly  averse  from  rank  and 
elevation,  Dr.  V.  nevertheless  loved  quiet  and  retirement" 
It  appears  singular,  that  a  man  so  gifted ;  conducting  him- 
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?4  flelf  through  a  long  life  with  such  scrupulous  propriety ;  re- 
ending  for  more  than  hulf  a  century  in  the  seat  of  power;  pre- 
li;  siding  for  a  considerable  time  also  over  a  great  national  esta- 
ii  blishment ;  and  with  two  places  *  of  some  note  already  in  the 
^  royal  household ;  should   have  missed  a  bishopric.     And  tlu- 
X:  wonder  is  still  increased,  when  it  is  known  that  he  enjoyed, 
a  in  an   eminent  degree,  His  Majesty's  approbation.     And  yet 
I  he  lived  to  behold  the  private  tutors  of  the  Dukes  of  Rutland 
and  Portland,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Mr  .Pitt,  and  many 
3  others,  elevated  to  the  episcopal  honours;  while  lie,  at  the  end 
of  about  half  a  century,  obtained  a  prebendal  stall ;  and  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  his  life^  thought  hiinself  fortunate 
to  end  his  davs  in  a  deanery. 

It  has  been  said  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  that  the 
King  was  desirous  this  Deanery  should  remain,  as  heretofore, 
annexed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester ;  and  that  the  brow 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Vincent  should  be  decorated  with  the 
mitre  of  that  see.  This  gracious  intention  was  notified  during 
a  personal  interview.  An  opportunity  actually  occurred  some 
year 8  nflcr :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  royal 
promise,  stated  to  have  been  given  in  the  neighbourhood  Of 
Windsor  Forest  a  few  years  before,  would  have  been  as  usual 
fulfilled ;  but  when  Dr.  Danipier  was  translated  to  Ely,  Hin 
Majesty  was  in  an  infirm  state  of  health ;  and  Dr.  Walker 
King  was  nominated  by  the  minister  without  opposition. 

Tlie  subject  of  this  memoir  has  left  two  sons  behind  him^ 
by  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hannah  Wyatt,  and  whp 
died  in  1807.  Tlie  Rev.  William  St.  Andrew  Vincent,  the 
elder  of  these,  after  being  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford,  obtained  the  rectory  of  Allhallows,  Thames-street, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London,  which  he  still  holds.  His 
other  son,  George-Giles,  is  the  present  Chapter  Clerk  to  the 
church  of  Westminster ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  their  own  father 
alone,    for  both  preferments;  as   he  resigned   in   favour  of 

*  King's  Chaplain,  and  Sub-ahnoner. 
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the  one ;  while  the  other  was  an  ex^officio  nomination,  in  his 
quality  of  Dean.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  married,  and 
have  children ;  and  the  union  of  all  their  families,  at  his  resi- 
dence, afforded  to  the  grandfather  the  highest  possible  satis- 
&ction. 

Nor  ought  it  here  to  be  omitted,  that  the  possession  of 
the  rectory  of  Islip,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Westminster,  was  attended  with  a  variety  of  satisfactory 
results,  and  endeared  by  many  pleasing  recollections.-  In  the 
first  place,  the  parish  is  venerable,  in  point  of  antiquity,  being 
the  birth-place  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  in  the  second,  the 
parsonage  house  had  been  rebuilt  by  Dr.  South,  a  theological 
writer  of  great  parts  and  learning,  who  died  there  in  1718; 
thirdly,  from  its  vicinity  to  Oxford,  it  aflForded  him  an  easy 
communication  witli  his  learned  friends  in  that  university; 
and  finally,  it  presented  him  with  a  pleasing  retreat  during 
the  summer  months. 

Emulous  to  imitate  the  beneficence  of  his  celebrated  pre- 
decessor, and  to  take  away  the  obnoxious  plea  of  non-resi- 
dence, from  his  successors,  the  Doctor  expended  between  two 
and  three  thousand  pounds,  in  the  t-eparation  of  the  parsonage : 
one  thousand  of  which  arose  indeed  out  of  the  sum  received 
for  dilapidations ;  but  the  remainder  was  furnished  by  himscl£ 
Before  his  time,  the  incuml>ent  had  not  for  many  years  been 
able  to  live  there,  on  account  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  the 
mansion. 

An  excellent  likeness  of  this  worthy  dignitary  was  painted 
a  few  years  since  by  Howard,  in  his  character  of  Dean,  with 
the  appropriate  insignia  of  the  Batli,  of  which  order  he  was  c»ie 
of  the  chief  officers.  An  engraved  portrait  was  published  in 
1807. 

List  of  tlie  works  of  the  late  William  Vincent,  D,  D. , 

1.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  Wat80% 
King's  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
8vo.  1780,    Anonymous, 

2.  Considerations  on  Parochial  Music,  8vo.  1787« 
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S.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  4to- 
I  1789. 

4.  A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  for 
I  the  Grey-coat  School  in  that  parish. 

N.  B.  This  being  a  very  loyal  discourse,  above  20,000  copies 
I   were  distributed  by  the  Association  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  in  the  Strand ;  it  was  also  reprinted,  at  Bath,  Canter- 
bury, and  Gloucester. 

5.  The  Origination  of  the  Greek  Verb,  an  Hypothesis,  8vo. 
N.  B.  This  was  republished,  and  enlarged  under  the  title 

of  «  The  Greek  Verb  analysed.*'  M  Edit. 

6.  De  Legione  Manliana,  Quaestio  ex  Livio  desumpta,  et 
Rei  Militaris  Romanas  studiosis  prc^>osita,  auctore  Gulielmo 
Vincent,  1795. 

7.  The  Voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the  Euphrates ;  collected 
from  the  original  journal  preserved  by  Arrian,  i-to.  1 799* 

8.  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  1800.    Part.  I.  4to. 

9.  A  Defence  of  Public  Education,  addressed  to  the  Most 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Mealh,  in  answer  to  a  charge, 
annexed  to  his  Lorship's  discourse,  preached  at  St.  Paul'9  on 
the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Charity  Children  in  1799. 1801. 

10.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons,  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  on  Sunday  June  1, 
1802,  being  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  thanksgiving. 

11.  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  Part.  II.  4to.  1805. 

12.  The  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  and  the  Periplus  of  the  Ery- 
threan Sea,  translated  from  the  Greek,  1809. 

1 4,  Observations  on  the  Geography  of  Susiana  have  been 
lately  printed  in  Mr.  Valpey's  Classical  Journal,  No.  xviii. 

N.  B.  The .  Dean  also  reviewed  several  articles  in  the  Bri- 
tish Critic,  particularly  that  relative  to  the  controversy  about 
the  Troad ;  and  inserted  many  articles  occasionally  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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future  health,  akeady  not  a  little  impaired  by  continual  con* 
finement,  and  almost  total   abstinence   from   exercise.     But 
before  he  relinquished  this  station,'  in  which  he  had  attached  to 
himself  all  those  who  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  his 
tuition,  he  still  more  increased  his  popularity  with  Westmin-* 
ster-men,  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Defence  of  Public  Edu- 
cation." This  Uttle  work  owed  its  origin  to  an  attack,  supposed 
to  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Rennell,  the  Master  of  the 
Temple,    on   the    system  of  instruction   pursued  at  public 
schools,   particularly   in  the  important  matter    of  Religion. 
Dr.  V.  on  this  occasion  took  up  the  gauntlet  in  support  of  his 
own  sAninary ;  and  most  successfully  vindicated  it  from  the 
charge  of  neglect  on  this  great  point,  by  detailing  specifically 
the  stated  exercises  of  prayer  and  sacred  instruction  in  use  at 
Westminster.     Afler  this  period,  Dr.  V.  divided  his  time  be- 
tween his  Deanery  and  his  living  of  Islip,  to  which  he  was 
presented  by  the  church  of  Westminster,  being  always  resi- 
dent at  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  during  that  period  he 
frequently  honoured  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  by  his  valuable 
correspondence.     There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  his  release 
from  the  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  the  school,  and  the  ease  and 
relaxation   of  mind  which  he  enjoyed  from  his  well-earned 
preferment,   tended  to  the  prolongation  of  his  valuable  life. 
After  all,  it  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  that  Dr.  Vincent 
was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.     His  mornings  were  dedi- 
cated to  reading ;  his  evenings  to  the  society  of  his  friends.    In 
this  tranquil  and  peaceful  circle  he  endeared  himself  to  all 
around  him  by  the  benignity  of  his  disposition,  the  affability 
of  his  demeanour,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation.     Here 
were    laid   open  that  singleness  of  heart,  and  simplicity  of 
mind,   which  none  could  appreciate  justly  but  those  who  saw 
and  were  conversant  with  him  in  the  free  and  familiar  hours 
of  domestic  privacy.     With  qualifications  which  would  have 
conferred  dignity  on  the  highest  station  in  the  Church,  and 
with  an  ambition,  perhaps,  not  wholly  averse  from  rank  and 
elevation,  Dr.  V.  nevertheless  loved  quiet  and  retirement." 
It  appears  singular,  that  a  man  so  gifled ;  conducting  him- 
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lecturer  on  elocution ;  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Sheridan,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Dean  Swift,  during  the 
residence  of  that  celebrated  wit  and  writer  in  Ireland.  His 
mother*  was  an  accomplished  female,  who  dedicated  her 
leisure  hours  to  literature ;  and  was  careful  to  convey  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  entertainment,  to  her  readers ;  for  her  works 
are  replete  with  every  thing  that  tends  to  inculcate  the  charms 
of  delicacy  in  the  one  sex,  and  of  morals  in  both. 

Such  were  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  who  first 
saw  the  light  in  Dorset-street,  Dublin,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1751.  He  was  baptised  soon  after,  as  appears  from  the 
parochial  register,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  below.f 

Mrs.  Sheridan  was,  for  some  time^  the  sole  instructor  of  hec 
two  surviving  sons ;  for  Thomas,  the  eldest,  died  in  child- 
hood. After  teaching  the  rudiments  of  the  English  tongue^ 
she  delivered  them  over  to  the  tuition  of  her  neighbour  and 


ing  into  holy  ordert,  obtained  a  living  by  means  of  Dean  Swift ;  lie  also  kejK  a  respectable 
•cbool,  or  rather  academy,  for  many  years  at  Dublin.  Being  very  improTidcnt,  and  of 
course  dying  poor,  bis  son,  of  whom  we  now  treat,  was  obliged  to  endeavour  to  obtain  ft 
livelihood  on  the  stage ;  and  accordingly,  in  1 743,  he  appeared  at  Smock  Alley,  in  the 
character  of  Richard  III.  He  afterwards  became  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre  in 
Smock  Alley;  but  that  properlyVas  entirely  ruined  in  consequence  of  some  disturbances 
that  took  place  there. 

He  now  came  to  England,  and  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  in  17  60 ;  soon  after  which 
he  obtained  a  pension  from  the  Kin^,  with  which  he  retired  for  a  time  to  Blois,  in 
France. 

Having  lost  his  wife  there,  he  returned  to  London,  and  in  1767,  exhibited  an  enter- 
tainment called  the  *'  Attic  Evening,'*  consisting  of  reading,  singing,  and  music.  In 
relinquishing  the  profession  of  an  actor  in  1776,  he  sucteeded  Mr.  Garriek  as  ma» 
nager  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  which  situation  he  resigned  Jin  1779,  and  died  at  Mar^ 
gate  ii>i786. 

His  works  are  chiefly  connected  with  education ;  the  prin«ipal  one,  in  1  vol.  4to  and 
3  vols.  8vo.  is  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  in  which  all  the  words  are  properly 
accented,  according  to  his  standard. 

*  Miss  Frances  Chamberlaine,  grand- daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  Chamberiaine,  was  the 
•rife  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  mother  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Tltis  lady  was  a  very 
ingenious  woman,  being  the  author  of  Sidney  Biddulph,  a  novel ;  Nourjahad,  a  moral 
romance;  and  the  Discovery,  a  comedy.     Slie  died  at  Blois  in  17 67. 

f  **  Richard  Brinsley,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan,  baptized  Nov.  4, 1751/'  He 
wu  called  "  Richard,"  after  an  uncle ;  and  **  Brinsley"  as  a  token  of  respect  to  Brinsley^ 
or  rather  Brindsley  Butler,  Earl  cf  Lanesborovgh,  then  governor  of  the  county  of 
Cavan.  This  nobleman  had  interested  himself,  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  favour  of 
the  Sheridan  family. 
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a  measure  This  last  argument  must  appear  to  be  prepon- 
derant, when  it  is  recollected,  on  one  hand,  how  expensive  sudi 
a  system  of  education  is ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  his  father 
neither  possessed  any  patrimonial,  or  acquired  property ;  wliile 
his  professional  pursuits  were  both  unprofitable  and  precarious. 
Indeed  the  fiimily  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  subsisted,  at  this  very 
period,  on  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  the  profits 
derived  from  lectures  on  elocution. 

It  is  only  wonderful  how  Richard  could  actually  obtain 
money  to  pay  the  fees  on  entering  himself  a  student  of  the 
society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  be  enabled  to  keq)  his 
commons  while  there.  He  indeed  never  received  a  call  to  the 
bar ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  chiefly  supported  himself  at  this 
critical  period  by  his  literary  labours.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but,  both  on  this  and  future  occasions,  he  wrote  frequently  for 
the  newspapers;  and  indeed  until  his  last  fatal  illness,  he  kept 
up  a  constant  connection  vrith  more  than  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  })criodical  journals. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  a  translation  of  Aristaanetus,  from 
the  Greek,  made  its  appearance ;  which  has  been  attributed  to 
his  pen.  He  also  wrote  a  thousand  poetical  trifles,  which  may 
be  found,  perhaps,  among  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the  day ;  but 
are  now  mislaid  and  forgotten.  Even  he  himself  was  utterly 
unable,  at  a  later  period,  to  make  out  a  catalogue  of  his  own 
productions !  Some  facts  and  circumstances  have  been  lately 
communicated  to  me,  that  tend  to  exhibit  this  part  of  his  life 
in  a  new  point  of  view.  I  have  been  assured  by  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  formerly  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  was  the  early  friend 
of  Sheridan ;  "  That  he  was  not  only  a  most  admirable  com- 
panion, accustomed  to  diffuse  mirth  and  produce  hilarity  at 
the  festive  board ;  but  that  he  excelled  in  all  the  manly  and 
genteel  exercises.  In  particular,  he  daficed  with  uncommon 
grace ;  and  was  so  excellent  an  horseman,  as  to  be  acquainted 
with  every  thing  relative  to  that  art,  which  indeed  he  had 
been  regularly  taught.  He  undertook,"  adds  my  informant, 
"  out  of  mere  good  nature,  to  instruct  me ;  and  was  accustomed 
tQ  mount,  dismount,  and  ride  with  an  air  of  ease  and  clegancci 
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hat  deliglited  us  all/*     They  met  for  the  last  time,  after  the 
e  of  thirty  years,  and  spent  a  whole  evening  in  recapitu- 
inting  their  former  adventures ! 

■   From  an  early  period  of  life,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  accustomed 

the  stage,  and  constantly  firequented  the  theatres.     But 

lotwithstanding  his  father  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 

listrionic  powers,  yet  so  lofty  were  his  own  peculiar  notions, 

hat  he  would  have  rather  perished  with  hunger  in  the  street, 

n  have  acquired  all  the  opulence  of  Oarrick,  provided  he 

iild  have  been  obliged,  like  him,  to  assimie  the  character 

)f  an  actor ! 

.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  seemed  fore-doomed  by  fete,  that 
lis  life  should  assume  a  new  colour,  and  his  pursuits  a  fresh 
[irection,  from  the  drama.  It  was  on  the  stage  he  first  saw, 
ind  heard,  and  became  enraptured  with  Eliza  Linley,  at  an 
oratorio ;  and  on  the  stage  too  of  Drury  Lane,  where  he  him- 
elf  was  fated  afterwards  to  assume,  not  only  the  lead  and 
uperintendence,  but  also,  for  a  while,  to  irradiate  all  around 
dm  by  the  splendour  of  his  talents  in  genteel  comedy. 

Mr.  Sheridan  followed  the  young  lady  to  Bath,  and  as  it  was 
he  custom  at  that  period,  to  signalize  a  youthful  lover's  affec- 
ion  by  a  duel,  he  contrived  to  fight  two  with  Mr.  Mathews, 
;  gentleman  of  fortune,  still  living ;  one  at  a  tavern  in  Hen- 
ietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  another  at  Kingsdown,  near 
3ath.  The  latter  was  not  unattended  with  bloodshed ;  and 
K>th  the  combatants  are  s£ud  to  have  conducted  themselves 
irith  great  gallantry  on  this  occasion.  A  trip  to  the  continent, 
id  a  marriage  there,  with  a  repetition  of  the  ceremony  in 
England,  after  their  return,  rendered  the  whole  affair  ro- 
aantic  in  the  extreme !  But  the  denouement  of  this  romance 
vsLS  not  at  all  pleasing  to  Mr.  Linley,  the  father,  who,  by  the 
kill,  and  voice,  and  taste  of  his  beautiful  daugher  Eliza,  hoped 
o  enrich  hhnself.  At  length,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
[ecent  period,  a  reconciliation  ensued;  and  Maria  Linley^ 
ess  lovely,  but  not  less  interesting  than  her  elder  sister,  filled, 
>r  rather  occupied  her  situation  in  the  oratorios,  which  ut  that 
period  were  fashionably  attended ;  and  this  too,  to  a  degree, 
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RIGHT  HON.  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 

LATE  TREASURER  OF  THE  KAVY,  RECEIVEIt-^BNERAL  OZ  TBI  DDCUY 
OF  CORNWALL)  AND  M.  F.  FOR  THE  BOROUGH  Ot  ILCHESTER,  &C. 

A  HE  sulgect  of  the  present  article  is  acknowledged  to  hsve 
been  one  of  the  most  singular,  eloquent,  and  Bccomplished  men 
perhaps  ever  kaown  in  this  country.  When  we  contempltde 
his  many  talents ;  his  great  endowments ;  his  various  acqnire- 
menta ;  as  evinced  in  the  multiforiouE  characters  of  a  Poe^ 
a  Prose-writer,  a  Dramatist,  an  Orator,  and  a  jLegislatra^  he 
must  be  considered  as  a  pfuerumenon,  th«  like  of  which  has 
scarcely  been  witnessed  before,  within  the  range  of  our  bio- 
graphical hemisphere. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  the  third  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan*,  weU  known,  both  as  an  actor,  and- 

*  Thooits  Sbciidin,  M.  A.  wu  born  ii  Quilti,  Id  Ireland,  in  1731,  uid  eduntid 
putljitWeiUninter  icbool,  ind  parti;  (I  Tiinitjeonege,  Dublin,  Mia  ftiher,  wboM 
nunc  wu  alio  Thoow,  htd  Itken  the  d^Rc  ot  D.  D.  *t  the  umt  aaivcniij ;  tod  ciitw- 
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lecturer  on  elocution ;  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  I>r.  Thomas 
Sheridan,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Dean  Svrift^  during  the 
residence  of  that  celebrated  wit  and  writer  in  Ireland.  His 
mother*  was  an  accomplished  female^  who  dedicated  her 
leisure  hours  to  literature ;  and  was  careful  to  convey  instruo 
tion,  as  well  as  entertainment,  to  her  readers ;  for  her  works 
are  replete  with  every  thing  that  tends  to  inculcate  the  charms 
of  delicacy  in  the  one  sex,  and  of  morals  in  both. 

Such  were  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  article^  who  first 
saw  the  light  in  Dorset^street,  Dublin,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1751.  He  was  baptised  soon  after,  as  appears  from  the 
parochial  register,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  below.f 

Mrs.  Sheridan  was,  for  some  time,  the  sole  instructor  of  her 
two  surviving  sons ;  for  Thomas,  the  eldest,  died  in  child- 
liood.  After  teaching  the  rudiments  of  the  English  tongue^ 
ihe  delivered  them  over  to  the  tuition  of  her  neighbour  and 


ng  into  holy  orders,  obtained  a  living  by  means  of  Dean  Swift ;  he  also  kept  a  respectable 
school,  or  nther  academy,  fur  many  years  at  Dublin.  B«ing  very  improTideni,  and  of 
course  dying  poor,  Iiis  son,  of  whom  wc  now  treat,  was  obliged  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
Iveliboud  on  the  stage ;  and  accordingly,  in  17^3,  he  appeared  at  Smock  Alley,  in  the 
haracter  of  Richard  III.  He  afterwards  became  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre  in 
»mock  Alley;  but  that  properiyVas  entirely  ruined  in  consequence  of  some  dbtturbanccfl 
fut  took  place  there. 

He  now  came  to  England,  and  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  in  17  60 ;  soon  after  which 
19  obtained  a  pension  firom  the  King,  «iith  which  he  retired  for  a  time  to  Blois,  in 
'ranee. 

Having  lost  his  wife  there,  he  returned  to  London,  and  in  1767,  exhibited  an  enter- 
kinment  called  the  "  Attic  Evening,'*  consisting  of  reading,  singing,  and  music.  In 
*linqulshing  the  profession  of  an  actor  in  1776,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Garrick  as  ma- 
ager  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  which  situation  he  resigned, in  1779,  and  died  at  Mar- 
it«  it>  1788. 

His  works  are  chiefly  connected  wiih  education ;  the  prinmpal  one,  in  1  vol.  4to  and 
vols.  8vo.  is  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  in  which  all  the  words  are  properly 
?ceoted,  according  to  his  standard. 

*  Miss  Frances  Chamberlaine,  grand- daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  Cliamberlaine,  was  the 
ife  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  mother  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Tlris  lady  was  a  very 
genious  woman,  being  the  author  of  Sidney  Biddulph,  a  novel ;  Nouijahad,  a  moral 
»mance;  and  the  Discovery,  a  comedy.  She  died  at  Blois  in  1767. 
f  •*  Richard  Brinsley,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan,  baptized  Nov.  4, 1751.*'  He 
It  called  "  Richard,"  after  an  uncle ;  and  **  Brinsley"  as  a  token  of  respect  to  Brinsley, 
'  zather  BrindsUy  Butler,  Earl  of  Laneshorovgh,  then  governor  of  the  county  of 
avail.  This  nobleman  had  interested  himself,  on  more  than  one  occasioo^  in  favour  of 
le  Sheridan  family. 
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relation,  Mr.  Whyte^  who  had  opened  an  academy  in  the 
capital,  in  the  month  of  April,  1758.  This  lady,  on  that  oc- 
casion, very  properly  adverted  to  the  necessity  of  "  patience'' 
in  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster.  She  complained,  that  her 
own  had  been  sufficiently  exercbed  already ;  and  hinted,  that 
all  his  stock  would  be  called  into  action  by  her  two  boys. 
This  was  so  far  good ;  but  when,  notwithstanding  the  self-love 
incident  to  a  mother,  we  find  her  adding,  that  ^*  two  such  im- 
penetrable dunces  were  never  met  with  before^  in  the  course 
of  her  whole  life,"  we  seem  to  be  lost  in  wonder  and  surprise  ! 
Let  it  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  one  was  only  seven,  and 
the  other  (Charles-Francis)  but  dght  or  nine  years  old  at  this 
period :  the  latter,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters, became  Secretary  of  L^ation  to  the  court  of  Swedep,  and 
deputy  Secretary  at  War  in  Ireland. 

As  the  elder  Mr.  Sheridan  aspired  to,  and  at  length  ob- 
tained His  Majesty's  countenance  and  protection,  it  was  probably 
on  this  account,  that  he  made  choice  of  one  of  the  poor  knights' 
houses  at  Windsor,  for  his  place  of  residence  on  leaving  Ire- 
land. It  was  to  that  town,  therefore,  that  his  two  sons  were 
sent  in  the  autumn  of  1 759,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  months ; 
when  the  good  and  worthy  mother  once  more  assumed  the 
office  of  preceptress :  but  we  hear  no  more  of  the  necessity  of 
<<  patience ;"  and  it  is  probable,  that  either  the  boys  had  be- 
come more  docile  under  the  care  of  a  stranger;  or  that  the 
lady  was  more  accustomed  to  the  difficult  art  of  teaching- 
one's  own  children  ! 

As  Charles,  at  an  early  period,  evinced  superior  diligence; 
as  he  displayed  at  the  same  time  great  correctness  of  ear,  and 
powers  of  voice ;  and  contrived,  when  only  eleven  years  of  age, 
to  the  great  delight  of  his  father,  with  whose  peculiar  province 
this  qualification  was  intimately  connected,  to  recite  various 
passages  from  Milton  in  an  elegant  and  impressive  manner; 
po  fears  were  entertained  for  this  lad,  who  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  historian  of  that  revolution  at  Stockholm, 
which  put  an  end  to  every  trace  of  Swedish  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence.    But  in  respect  to  the  other,  who  was  placed  at 
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Harrow  school  immediately  after  the  Christmas  recess  of  1762, 
he  was  sprightly  and  wild,  and  appears  to  have  been  sent 
thither,  for  die  express  purpose  of  learning  how  to  get  through 
the  world*  His  mother,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  seems  to  have 
displayed  a  certain  degree  of  prophetical  sagacity,  when  she 
remarks  to  a  correspondent*,  as  a  reason  for  the  change; 
"  that  as  Dick  probably  may  fall  into  a  bustling  life,  we  have 
a  mind  to  accustom  him  early  to  shift  for  himself!" 

Dr.  Sumner,  the  elegant  and  accomplished  head  master, 
with  all  his  penetration,  could  discover  no  glimpse  of  future 
talents  in  this  untoward  boy.     The  merit  was  reserved  for  the 
nearer  inspection  of  Mr.  Samuel  (now  Dr.)  Parr,  then  one  of 
the  sub-preceptors.     It  was  he  who  aroused  his  pupil  into 
activity  and  exertion ;  it  was  he  who,  substituting  emulation 
for  coercion,  induced  him  to  take  a  pride  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties ;  to  aspire  to  praise  and  to  distinction ;  to  exert 
his  memory,  which  was  strong  and  powerful ;  to  display  his 
dawning  genius ;  and  to  exhibit  some  early  specimens  of  that 
versatility  of  powers  and  endowments,  which  afterwards  ren- 
dered him  so  conspicuous.     At  this  period  too,  he  gave  some 
occasional   symptoms   of  his  future  character;   for  he  was 
ambitious  of  'applause ;  more  eager  to  acquire  than  to  retain 
popularity ;  careless  about  his  own  interests ;  at  times  studious 
to  excess;    always  witty,  facetious,  and  entertaining;  but  in 
general  so  indolent,  more  especially  when  not  excited  by  any 
ruling  passion,  that  he  seemed  actually  to  have  lost,  rather 
than  to  have  suspended,  his  powers  of  action. 

Such  was  Dick  Sheridan  at  the  age  of  eighteen;  and  exactly 
such  was  the  Right  Honourable  R.  B.  Sheridan,  at  the  age 
of  sixty !  Mr.  Sheridan  was  never  sent  to  the  university.  For 
this,  various  reasons  may  be  assigned ;  in  the  first  place,  he 
himself  might  not  have  been  very  desirous;  in  the  second,  his 
acquirements  at  Harrow  were  perhaps  deemed  fully  sufficient 
for  all  useful  purposes ;  and  finally,  the  derangement  of  the 
fiimily  affiiirs  is  likely  to  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  such 

•  Mr.  Whytc,  th«  school-matter  before  alluded  lo. 
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a  measure  This  last  argument  must  appear  to  be  prepon- 
derant, when  it  is  recollected,  on  one  hand,  how  expensive  such 
a  system  of  education  is ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  his  father 
neither  possessed  any  patrimonial,  or  acquired  property ;  wliile 
his  professional  pursuits  were  both  unprofitable  and  precarious. 
Indeed  the  family  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  subsisted,  at  this  very 
period,  on  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  the  profits 
derived  from  lectures  on  elocution. 

It  is  only  wonderful  how  Richard  could  actually  obtain 
money  to  pay  the  fees  on  entering  himself  a  student  of  the 
society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  be  enabled  to  keq)  his 
commons  while  there.  lie  indeed  never  received  a  call  to  the 
bar ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  chiefly  supported  himself  at  this 
critical  period  by  his  literary  labours.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but,  both  on  this  and  fixture  occasions,  he  wrote  fre(|uently  for 
the  new$pa}jcrs ;  and  indeed  until  his  last  fatal  illness,  he  kept 
up  a  constant  connection  vnth  more  than  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  periodical  journals. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  tliat  a  translation  of  Aristaenetus,  from 
the  Greek,  made  its  appearance ;  which  has  been  attributed  to 
his  pen.  He  also  wrote  a  thousand  poetical  trifles,  which  may 
be  found,  perhaps,  among  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the  day ;  but 
are  now  mislaid  and  forgotten.  Even  he  himself  was  utterly 
unable,  at  a  later  period,  to  make  out  a  catalogue  of  his  own 
productions !  Some  facts  and  circumstances  have  been  lately 
communicated  to  me,  that  tend  to  exhibit  this  part  of  his  life 
in  a  new  point  of  view.  I  have  been  assured  by  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  formerly  of  T^incoln's  Inn,  who  was  the  early  friend 
of  Sheridan ;  "  That  he  was  not  only  a  most  admirable  com- 
panion, accustomed  to  diffuse  mirth  and  produce  hilarit}'  at 
the  festive  board ;  but  tliat  he  excelled  in  all  the  manly  and 
genteel  exercises.  In  particular,  he  daftccd  with  uncommon 
grace ;  and  was  so  excellent  an  horseman,  as  to  be  acquainted 
with  every  thing  relative  to  that  art,  which  indeed  he  had 
been  regularly  taught  He  undertook,"  adds  my  informant, 
"  out  of  mere  good  nature,  to  instruct  me ;  and  was  accustomed 
tQ  mount,  dismount,  and  ride  with  an  air  of  ease  and  elegancci 
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hat  delighted  us  all."  They  met  for  the  last  time,  after  the 
apse  of  thirty  years,  and  spent  a  whole  evening  in  recapitu- 
iting  their  former  adventures ! 

From  an  early  period  of  life,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  accustomed 

the  stage,  and  constantly  firequented  the  theatres.  But 
lotwithstanding  his  father  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
listrionic  powers,  yet  so  lofty  were  his  own  peculiar  notions, 
hat  he  would  have  rather  perished  with  hunger  in  the  street, 

n  have  acquired  all  the  opulence  of  Oarrick,  provided  he 
lould  have  been  obliged,  like  him,  to  assume  the  character 
>f  an  actor ! 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  seemed  fore-doomed  by  fete,  that 
lis  life  should  assume  a  new  colour,  and  his  pursuits  a  fresh 
[irection,  from  the  drama.  It  was  on  the  stage  he  first  saw, 
nd  heard,  and  became  enraptured  with  Eliza  Linley,  at  an 
iratorio ;  and  on  th^  stage  too  of  Drury  Lane,  where  he  him- 
elf  was  fated  afterwards  to  assume,  not  only  the  lead  and 
uperintendence,  but  also,  for  a  while,  to  irradiate  all  around 
dm  by  the  splendour  of  his  talents  in  genteel  comedy. 

Mr.  Sheridan  followed  the  young  lady  to  Bath,  and  as  it  was 
he  custom  at  that  period,  to  signalize  a  youthful  lover's  affec- 
ion  by  a  duel,  he  contrived  to  fight  two  with  Mr.  Mathews, 
gentleman  of  fortime,  still  living ;  one  at  a  tavern  in  Hen- 
ietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  another  at  Kingsdown,  near 
3ath.  The  latter  was  not  unattended  with  bloodshed ;  and 
»oth  the  combatants  are  said  to  have  conducted  themselves 
irith  great  gallantry  on  this  occasion.  A  trip  to  the  continent, 
id  a  marriage  there,  with  a  repetition  of  the  ceremony  in 
England,  after  their  return,  rendered  the  whole  affair  ro- 
aantic  in  the  extreme !  But  the  denouement  of  this  romance 
ras  not  at  all  pleasing  to  Mr.  Linley,  the  father,  who,  by  the 
kill,  and  voice,  and  taste  of  his  beautiful  daugher  Eliza,  hoped 
o  enrich  hhnself.  At  length,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
lecent  period,  a  reconciliation  ensued;  and  Maria  Linlejc^ 
ess  lovely,  but  not  less  interesting  than  her  elder  sister,  filled, 
)r  rather  occupied  her  situation  in  the  oratorios,  which  at  that 
>eriod  were  fashionably  attended ;  and  this  too,  to  a  degree, 
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scarcdy  to  be  credited  at  the  present  moment.  The  young 
lady,  last  mentioned,  soon  after  died  of  a  decline ;  she  actually 
expired,  indeed,  while  singing  of  the  famous  anthem  in  the 
Messiah,  *^  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  P' 

Both  before  and  after  this  unfortunate  event,  proposals  were 
conveyed  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  with  a  view  to  induce 
IMbrs.  Sheridan  to  accept  of  a  lucrative  engagement :  a  wish  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty  was  also  expressed  for  this  lady, 
who  united  all  the  requisites  of  scientific  skill,  with  the  finest 
gifts  of  nature,  in  her  own  person,  to  assist  at  her  private 
concerts.  But  the  first  were  rejected  with  disdain;  and  the 
second  declined  with  all  due  politeness.  The  proprietors  of 
the  Pantheon,  who  tempted  Mrs.  Sheridan's  necessities,  with 
the  ofier  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  twelve  nights  only,  ex- 
perienced a  similar  rebufi^  with  the  patentees  of  the  winter 
theatres;  and  yet,  at  that  very  period,  this  young  couple  were 
almost  literally  destitute  of  a  dinner,  and  utterly  unable  tp 
pay  the  house  rent  of  their  residence  in  Orchard  Street,  Port-* 
man  Square. 

The  wife  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  made  fewer  ob- 
jections than  the  husband ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  perhaps 
by  prudent  inquirers,  if  in  their  situation,  he  did  not  carry 
his  pride  or  spirit  of  independence  rather  too  far  ?  At  any 
rate,  his  extreme  delicacy  ought  to  have  been  accompanied 
with  the  most  rigorous  economy,  a  steady  application  of  his 
talents,  and  an  earnest  determination  to  support  his  haugh^ 
and  noble-minded  resolves,  for  such  they  in  reality  were,  by  a 
correspondent  dignity  of  conduct  on  his  own  part.* 

*  On  reading  this  ptssage  to  a  frltnd,  I  am  assured,  **  that  the  Sheridmi  and 
Liiilcys  had  been  long  intimate  together."  I  have  been  told  also ;  *'  that  Miss  lin- 
ley  hatl  recovered  3000^  from  a  Mr.  Long,  as  damages  for  a  breach  of  contract  of  mtr* 
riage.  Of  that  sum  Mr.Iinley,  her  £ithcr,  deducted  1500^,  on  account  of  his  loat 
of  revenue,  in  consequence  of  marriage ;  and  mth  the  other  moiety,  Mr.  Sheridan  kept 
house  after  his  marriage  in  St.  Mary-te-Bone.**  It  wu  added,  <*  that  this  being  the 
first  considerable  sum  ever  in  his  possession,  he  acted  as  if  the  mines  of  Fern  and  Potoai 
bad  been  at  his  command.  It's  speedy  diflFusion  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  Ini* 
tiate  him  in  those  habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance  which  finally  occasioned  the 
bhipwreck  of  lus  fortune  and  his  hopes ;  fiar  as  it  tended  not  a  little  to  impede,  so  it  finally 
l>ut  an  untimely  end  to  his  brilliint  career.** "— £o. 
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j      t  although  Mr.  Sheridan  would  not  sufiPer  his  lady  to 
3ar  before  the  public,  in  the  character  of  a  singer,  he  him- 
d  no  objections,  to  subject  the  fruits  of  his  talents,  to 
Igment  of  the  self-same  tribunaL     It  has  been  con- 
ty  and  repeatedly  asserted,  that  his  first  attempts  in  the 
oatic  art  were  not  propitious,  even  in  his  own  estimation, 
otwithstanding  this,  such  was  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  in 
quence  of  some  early  efiusions,  that  his  friends  advised 
Q  to  persevere;  and  as  the  dramatic  muse  then,  as  now, 
her  successful    votaries  with  great  liberality,   he 
esolved  to  attempt  a  comedy.     The  ^^  Rivals,"  was  accord- 
agly  produced  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  laid  the  foun- 
jition  of  his  future  eminence  in  this  line  of  composition.     True 
:  is,  that  it  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  some  marks  of 
3robation  %  in  respect  to  certain  parts  of  the  dialogue ; 
t  yet  the  critics  imanimously  pronounced  it  a  wonderful  per- 
^rmance  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.     Afler  some  judicious 
terations,  curtailments,  and  emendations,  it  was  again  brought 
orward,  and  has  ever  suice  continued  to  be,  what  is  termed 
**  stock  piece,"  in  the  language  of  the  theatres. 
Having  at  length  succeeded,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  in 
play,  that  exhibited  a  considerable  portion  of  feeling,  sen- 
iment,  and  gentility,  he  next  determined  to  vary  his  powers 
vy  producing  a  farce,  calculated  to  display  broad  wit  and 
rulgar  merriment.     The  farce  of  "  St.  Patrick's  Day,*'  is  said 
o  have  been  written  within  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours ; 
it  gratified  the  galleries  exceedingly. 
At  the  conmiencement  of  the  ensuing  season,  (in  the  autumn 
if  1776,)  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
ndustrious  during  the  preceding  summer,  obtained  new  and 
nct'eased  applause,  by  producing  the  Comic  Opera  of  the 
<  Duenna."     On  this  occasion  his  lyric  powers  proved  highly 

*  It  has  been  cald  by  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  the  sole  fault  consisted  in 
ht  bad  acting  of  Mr.  Lee,  who  displayed  none  of  the  original  brof^uef  and  personified 
QO  part  of  the  character  of  Sir  Locius  OTrigger.  This  actor  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
CKnch,  with  the  happiest  effect ;  and  he  in  his  turn  has  been  succeeded  with  increased 
ftpplause,  by  some  of  the  real  natives  of  Ireland,  on  whose  part  it  was  altogether  un- 
necessary to  study  the  patois  of  the  Hibernian  hero. 
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Mr.  Sheridan  had  now  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  earn 
applause  for  uiany  years,  without  being  enriched  by  la 
which  would  have  rendered  any  other  man  in  the  natioD, 
only  independent,  but  affluent.     He  would  have  still  o 
perhaps,  to  write  for  the  stagey  and  to  have  received  and< 
pended  large  sums  annually,  had  not  the  secret  whigxii 
of  ambition,  intimated  a  new  road  to  glory* 

Mr.,  now  Lord  John  Townshend»   a  younger  t      of  tb 
first  Marquis  Townshend,  was  like  himself,  a  po  L  \ti 

not  at  all  to  be  wondered,  that  the  congeniality  of  their 
should  have  produced,  first  an  acquaintance,  and  then  an  i: 
tunacy.  They  are  supposed  indeed,  to  have  combined  vi 
several  other  wits  of  the  day,  in  producing  a  series  of  m» 
heroic  poems*,  which  were  eagerly  read,  diffiis^  and  «| 
plauded,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  It  Wi 
this  gentleman  who  first  introduced  Mr.  Sheridan  to  Mr.Foi 
and  this  incident  converted  the  poet  inXp  a  politician  ai: 
a  patriot. 

After  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in 
ment  through  patronage,  Mr.  Sheridan  at  length,  in  l7Si 
produced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  borough  of  StaS)n 
which  then,  as  now,  owns  no  patron.     The  mere  expenoei  t 
this  election  are  said  to  have  cost  him  10002.,  a  sum  whicbl 
borrowed  with  some  difficulty ;  and  he  was  fortunate  en* 
to  be  returned  at  so  trifling  an  expence,  as  there  was  a  peti 
against  him,  to  the  fifteenth  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Mr.  Monckton,  uncle  to  Viscount  Galway.      M 
not  a  little  remarkable,  he  and  this  gentleman  were  coU 
during   no  fewer   than    six   successive  parliaments,    for  d 
same  place;  w/«.  those  of  1780,  1784,  1790,  1796,  1801 
1802. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  now  entirely  relinquishing  the  Muses,  be 
a  regular  attendant  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel ;  and  botli  tlier 
and  at  all  the  public  meetings  of  the  time^  w^s  a  strenuoi 
opposer  of  the  American  war,  and  consequently,   a  vioki 

*  The  Probationiry  Odes,  &c.  Mr.Sheridtn  cliscltimcd  tny  thve  in  then. 
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February  1777;  brought  crowded  houses  to  the  great  sa- 
tion   of  the  new  partnership;   while  the  "  School  for 

rndal,"  literally  filled  their  empty  treasury.  This  far-&med 
i  edy,  iirst  delighted  an  English  audience  on  the  8th  of 
,  of  the  same  year ;  and  during  the  whole  season  obtained 
the  rapturous  commendations  of  all  the  gay,  genteel,  and 
"fi  lonable  circles.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  critics  have  re- 
marked that  it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  point  of  morals ;  and 
not  altogether  original  in  point  of  characters.  Joseph  and 
CTharles  have  been  copied,  we  are  told,  from  some  of  Fielding's 
novels ;  while  Sir  Oliver  Surface  is  the  counter-part  of  the 
liero  of  a  comedy  penned  by  his  own  mother.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  it  must  always  be  considered  one  of  the  best 
written,  and  the  best  contrived  productions  of  the  present  day. 
It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  together  with  the  singular 
and  appropriate  powers  of  a  King,  a  Palmer,  and  a  Smith, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  heighten  the  success.  This  bril- 
liant dramatic  effort,  which  obtained  for  its  author  the  title  of 
the  "  Modern  Congreve,"  has  never  as  yet  been  published, 
although  a  corrected  copy  was  entrusted  to  a  respectable  book- 
seller for  this  express  purjiose.  ♦ 

A  musical  piece,  called  the  "  Camp,"  had  been  brought  out 
during  the  preceding  season,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  public 
for  military  spectacle^  we  being  then  at  war  with  America. 

The  "  Critic,"  although  manifestly  modelled  from  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  Rehearsal,  was  soon  after  received  with 
abundant  applause,  on  account  of  the  novelty,  and  application 
of  the  satire.  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  was  a  character  entirely 
new  to  the  drama,  although  not  to  real  life. 

The  lamented  death  of  Grarrick  in  1779,  produced  a  Mo- 
nody from  the  same  pen.  It  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Yates,  in 
the  character  of  the  Tragic  Muse,  with  much  pathos ;  but  it 
was  little  calculated,  even  with  all  her  powers,  to  produce  the 
necessary  stage  effect. 

*  Mr.  Sheridan  actually  told  the  copy-right  of  the  School  for  Scandal  to  Mr.  Ridg- 
way,  of  PiccadiUy,  who  posseasea  the  receif^for  the  same.  —  Ed. 
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Adminibtration,  by  being  appointed  to  the  confidential}  ^'i 
important  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-,  in  1 783. 

Willie  in  this  station,  he  for  the  first  time,  began  to  disp!: 
the  expansive   and   versatile  powers  of  a    mind,    singuLv 
fraught  with  a  combination  of  different  talents.      As  it'  a»c 
hitherto,    by  the  splendid  talents  of  a  Burke,    a  Fox,  aL. 
a  Pitt,  he  had  either  preserved  a  complete  silence,  or  on\'^  \ 

1 

taken  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  debate*      Bui  when  the 
India  Bill,  that  fatal  measure,  which  suddenly-  overset  ihei^e^ 
Administration,  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  House  cu 
Commons,  his  parliamentary  talents,  suddenly  burst  forth,  ai.  \ 
from  that  day,  he  began  to  be  considered  a  rising  orator.         i 

Perhaps  this  will  be  the  proper  place  to  take  a  general  re- 
view of  his  parliamentary  career. 

The  first  time  that  Mr.  Sheridan  spoke  in  the  House  oi 
Commons  appears  to  have  been  on  November  20,  1760, 
when  he  alluded  to  the  petition  presented  against  l\ie  siltmg 
members,  complaining  of  an  undue  election  for  the  borough 
of  Stafford,  and  containing  a  charge  of  bribery  and  corruption. 
On  this  occasion  he  defended  his  own  conduct ;  termed  the 
petition  frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  deemed  it  very  hard  to 
lie  under  the  imputation  of  crimes,  for  perhaps  a  whole  year, 
before  the  calumny  was  duly  ascertained  and  refuted.  Mr. 
Rigbyj  the  Pa}Tnaster-General,  attempted  to  ridicule  this 
complaint ;  but  he  was  answered  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  electior. 
was  finally  confirmetl. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  "  for  the  better  regulatica 
of  His  Majesty's  Civil  List  Revenue;  and  for  abolishing  seve- 
ral useless,  expensive,  and  inconvenient  places ;  and  for  applv- 
ing  the  monies  arising  therefrom,  to  the  public  ser^-ice  "  on 
Tebruary  26,  1781,  the  member  for  Staflbrd  made  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  House ;  and  as  it  was  in  reply  to  Mr.  Courtenav, 
it  could  not  possibly  have  bt*en  ii  studied  one. 

The  latter  gentleman,  having  riiliculeil  all  pretexts  to  virtue 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  and  hinted,  that  their  sole  object 
wa5  place,  power,  and  emolument ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  after  a  short 
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id  apposite  exorcjium  observed :  "  that  although  it  was  dif- 
■^  ficult  to  answer  any  charge,  which  was  accompanied  by  wit, 
id  irony,  yet  he  was  bound  to  notice  two  of  the  honourable 
t  itleman's  similies  at  least.  The  one  was,  the  insinuation 
that  the  Opposition  was  envious  of  those  who  basked  in  court 
Bunshine,  and  desirous  merely  to  obtain  their  places.  Now 
I  beg  leave"  said  he,  ^^to  remind  him  that  although  the 
sun  afforded  a  genial  warmth,  it  also  occasioned  an  intem- 
perate heat,  which  tainted  every  thing  it  reflected  upon.  This 
excessive  heat  tended  to  corrupt  as  well  as  to  cherish;  to  putrify, 
as  well  as  to  animate ;  to  dry,  and  soak  up  the  wholesome 
juices  of  the  body  politic,  and  turn  the  whole  of  it  into  one 
mass  of  corruption.  If  those,  therefore  who  sat  near  him,  did 
not  enjoy  so  genial  a  warmth,  as  the  honourable  gentleman, 
and  others,  who  like  him,  kept  close  to  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon,  he  was  certain  at  least,  that  they  breathed  a  purer 
air,  an  air  less  infected,  and  less  corrupt.  Another  of  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  allusions  was  not  quite  a  new  one.  He 
had  talked  of  the  *^  machine  of  state,''  and  of  the  ^^drag  chain 
of  opposition."  He  would  only  observe  upon  this,  that  a  drag 
chain  was  never  applied,  but  when  a  machine  was  going  down 
hill ;  and  then  it  was  applied  wisely.  As  to  any  thing  else  the 
gentleman  has  said,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  a  reply;  but 
shall  sit  down,  with  observing,  that  the  most  serious  parts  of 
his  arguments,  appear  to  me,  to  be  the  most  ludricous." 

On  March  1,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  I^eridan  made  a 
motion,  relative  to  the  better  regulation  of  the  police  of  West- 
mister.  On  this  occasion,  he  stated  that  the  late  disgraceful 
riots,  (in  1780)  had  proceeded  from  a  venal,  and  incompetent 
magistracy ;  he  deprecated  the  idea  of  again  seeing  '^  orderly 
sergeants  attending  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  Courts  of 
Justice  beset  with  soldiers."  He  concluded  by  moving  three 
propositions,  the  last  of  which  was  for  appointing  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  civil  power  of  the  City  of 
Westminster,  in  respect  to  the  riots  in  June  last.  He  added, 
"  it  was  then,  and  indeed  always,  his  opinion,  that  the  city  of 
Westminster  should  be  governed  by  a  corporate  body,  elect- 
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ed  by  the  people,  in  the  same  manner,  as  has  been  practised 
for  ages,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire. 

On  November  27,  he  supported  his  friend  Mr.  Fox,  in 
opposing  the  American  war,  to  which  he  was  uniformly  avc 
The  attempt  to  pledge  the  House  of  Comnums^  by  i  of 

the  addressthen  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  minis  ,  ^to  tbe 
unqualified  support  of  a  determination  so  frantic  ar  a 

in  spite  of  seven  years'  dear  bought  ex  *  ic^  i  in  the 
teeth  of  national  bankruptcy,  and  ruin,"  b  i        fruitfiil 

subject  of  complaint    on  the  part  of  Op  It  y 

also  urged  with  equal  zeal  and  ability,  "  t  it  i  i  li  o» 
in  the  extreme  to  hold  such  language,  at  a  time  •  cs 

roltous  effects  of  the  misconduct  of  ministers  called      r ;  it 

and  humiliation,"  nor  was  it  forgotten  to  urj      «  i 

recurred  to,  from  year  to  year,  to  support  this  €  u 

just  war ; ".  as  well  as  ^<  the  gross  and  criminaln  a  fment 
that  appeared  in  every  branch  of  administration,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  naval  department,  then  confided  to  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich." 

Mr.  Sheridan  next  attacked  Mr.  Rigby,  and  in  oppoAian 
to  his  positive  assertion,  maintained  ^^  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  now  constituted,  did  not,  and  was  not  capahkofde* 
daring  the  sense  of  the  country  at  large."  Afker  luntiiig  at 
the  influence  and  corruption,  by  means  of  which  the  ^otei  of 
many  of  the  members  were  obtained,  he  declared  that  the  a^ 
guments  proceeding  from  the  ministerial  bench,  only  tended  to 
prove  ^^  that  those  occupjring  high  offices  were  entitled  to  ibe 
support  of  the  country,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  shewed 
themselves  unfit  to  govern  it."  He  at  the  same  time,  very 
happily,  ridiculed  the  assertion  of  Lord  Creorge  Oennaine^ 
^*  that  he  still  continued  to  regard  America  as  the  farigfatot 
jewel  of  the  British  crown;  "  and  during  the  course  of  thift 
debate  it  was  apparent,  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  both 
sides  of  the  House. 

When  Mr.  Fox,  on  Feb.  7,  1782,  fccused  the  Earl  Sand* 
wich,  of  ^^  ross  mismanagement  in  respect  to  our  naval 
af&irs,"  he  was  strenuously  and  ably  supported  by  the  solgect 
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t.of  this  memoir,  who  made  a  pointed  attack  on  Lord  North, 
and  lamented  that  the  comitry  had  lost  the  assistance  of  a 
Keppel,  a  Howe,  a  Barrington,  a  Parker,  a  Harland,  and  a 
Byron,  all  of  whom  had  retired  in  disgust!     The  motion 

inst  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  only  22. 

At  length  on  February  27,  1782^  the  Treasury  Bench  was 
left  in  a  minority,  on  General  Conway's  motion  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  American  war ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  next  day  sup- 
ported Lord  John  Cavendish's  proposition,  for  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  His  Majesty's  ministers ;  on  the  latter  occasion,  he 
once  more  ridiculed  the  character,  the  conduct,  and  inconsis- 
tency, of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Rigby,  who  in  the 
course  of  that  day's  debate,  ^^  had  assured  the  House,  that  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  (North)  ought  to  resign  all  his  offices : 
and  yet  declared  with  the  same  breath,  that  he  would  give  his 
vote  for  retaining  the  possession  of  them ;  who  had  declared 
that  the  American  war  ought  to  have  been  abandcmed,  and 
yet  had  uniformly  voted  for  its  continuance  !  I  do  not  meeaU 
however,"  adds  he  '*  to  insinuate  any  improper  motives  for  this 
conduct,  I  believe  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  to  have 
been  sincere,  for  as  a  member  of  parliament,  as  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  a  priviite  individual,  he  has  doubtless  detested  the 
American  war  as  much  as  any  one.  But  he  has  never  been 
able  to  persuade  the  Pay-Master  General  that  it  was  a  bad 
war ;  and  in  which  ever  of  these  two  characters  he  might 
speak,  it  unfortunately  was  the  Pay-Master  who  always  gave 
his  vote  in  that  House ! " 

On  May  7,  1782,  Mr.  Sheridan  supported  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his 
motion,  <*  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  representation  in  parliament,  and  to  report  to  the 
House,  their  observations  thereon." 

On  May  7,  ^783,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  '^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House^  that  measures 
were  highly  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  future  prevention  of 
bribery  and  expence  at  elections ;" 

2.  '*  That  for  the  future,  when  the  majority  of  voters  of 
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aiiy  borough,  shall  be  convicted  of  gross  and  notorious  cor- 
ruption before  a  select  committee  of  that  House,  appointed 
to  try  the  merits  of  any  election,  such  borough  shall  be  dis- 
franchized, and  the  minority  of  voters,  not  so  convicted,  dufl 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  county,  in  which  such  borough  shall 
be  situated^; " 

And  3.  "  That  an  addition  of  Knights  of  the  Shire^  and  of 
representatives  of  the  Metropolis,  should  be  added  to  the  share 
of  the  representation." 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  was  no  longer  in  power,  while 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  latter  declared  "  that  the  remedy  did 
not  go  fer  enough :  yet,  nevertheless,  he  would  Yote  for  it. 
The  shortening  the  duration  of  parliament"  said  he  '*  is  one  of 
those  objects,  which  in  my  mind  ought  to  be  a  leading  measure^ 
as  it  tends  to  correct  the  great  vice  in  the  representation,  their 
subservience  to  government,  in  consequence  of  the  long  lease 
of  seven  years,  obtained  from  their  constituents,  the  pec^le. 
Shorten  that  period  and  you  unquestionably  strengthen  the 
intercourse  and  connexion  between  the  representative  and 
constituent ;  and  the  situation  of  the  latter  being  moreprecari- 
ous,  he  is  likely  to  be  more  attentive  to  his  trust**' 

On  January  12,  1784,  while  the  House  was  in  a  committee 
on  the  "  state  of  the  nation,"  Mr.  Sheridan  attacked  Mr.  Rtt 
with  great  severity ;  he  also  assailed  Mr.  Dundas  with  all  the 
poignancy  of  wit  and  humour.  He  next  alluded  to  the  arts 
practised  by  the  Grenvilles,  to  turn  out  the  administration  of 
which  he  himself  had  formed  a  part,  and  read  a  passage  from 
the  journals,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  to  shew  that  secret 
influence  of  a  similar  nature  then  {)revailed :  and  what  was  not 
a  little  remarkable,  the  agent's  name  was  Temple ;  but  he 
happened  to  be  only  in  progress  to  nobility :  and  was  but  s 
simple  baronet,  not  a  peer."  He  then  descanted  on  the  que*- 
tion  at  issue  between  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  commons ;  and  illustrated,  by  several  apt  and 
beautifiil  examples,  the  new  idea  of  Mr.  Fox,  "  that  the  prac- 
tice of  our  constitution  was  more  perfect  than  the  theory.'* 
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When  Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge  on  June  1 6,  1 784,  made 
a  motion  "  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
present  state  of  the  representation  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  parliament,"  he  was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, who  deprecated  the  ^^  previous  question,"  persisted  in  by 
Lord  Mulgrave,  the  friend  of  the  Premier,  "  as  it  would  afford 
the  public  room  for  suspicion,  that  suoh  a  motion  was  made 
collusively,  and  with  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  con^ 
nivance."  Mr.  Pitt  was  now  in  office,  and  Lord  North,  with 
whom  the  Whigs  had  coalesced,  although  in  opposition,  openly 
declared  himself  averse  to  any  reform  whatsoever ! 

On  July  19,  1784,  the  member  for  Stafford,  who  had  be- 
fore, strenuously  and  ably  supported  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill, 
now  exhibited  equal  talents,  in  attacking  the  counter  plan  for 
regulating  the  affairs  of  India,  produced  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  When  the  latter  gentleman,  soon  after,  moved  for  pay- 
ing the  arrears  of  the  civil  list,  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  way  of  reply, 
read  the  King's  speech  to  his  parliament,  in  which  His  Ma- 
jesty most  graciously  observed :  "  I  have  carried  into  strict 
execution  the  several  reductions  in  my  civil  list  expences.  I 
have  introduced  a  further  reform  into  other  departments,  and 
suppressed  several  sinecure  places  in  them.  I  have  by  this 
means  so  r^ulated  my  establishment,  that  my  expences  shall 
not  in  future  exceed  my  income." 

The  "  Westminster  Scrutiny,"  "  the  Irish  Resolutions," 
"  the  Taxes  on  Cottons,  Stu£Fs,  Female  Servants,"  ^*  the 
Irish  Propositions,"  all  occupied  the  attention,  and  were 
spoken  to,  when  before  parliament,  by  the  member  for  Stafford, 
in  1785.  In  1786,  he  ably  and  manfully  opposed  the  extrava- 
gant plans  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  for  fortifying  and 
protecting  the  dock  yards,  by  means  of  numerous,  extensive, 
and  expensive  works  ;  instead  of  recurring  to  the  natural  de- 
fence of  Great  Britain,  arising  out  of  a  powerfid  navy.  On 
this  occasion,  he  alluded  to  the  constitutional  jealousy  of  th/e 
military  power  of  the  crown,  which  originated  in  this :  **that  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  Kings  to  love  power,  and  in  the  consti- 
tution of  armies  to  obey  Kings."     He  also  observed,  "  that 
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the  strongholds,  now  contended  for,  if  maintained  as  ther 
must  be,  in  peace,  by  full  and  disciplined  garrisons ;  if  wd 
provided  and  calculated  to  stand  regular  sieges^  as  the  p: 
plan  professed ;  and  if  extended  to  all  the  directs  to  wUdi  tk 
sptem  must  inevitably  lead,  whether  they  were  to  be  co 
cd  as  inducements  to  tempt  a  weak  prince  to  evil  viei 
engines  of  power,  in  case  of  actual  rupture ;  would      ruth 
present  ten  times  the  means  of  curbing  and  subd        1 
country,  that  could  be  stated  to  arise,  even  firom  d(    1         i 
present  military  estabhshment ;  with  this  extroardinaiy  ags 
vation  attending  the  folly  of  consenting  to  such  a  system,  tl 
those  very  naval  stores,  and  magazines,  the  seed  and  sources 
our  future  navy,  the  efiectual  preservation  of  which  was  the 
pretence   for    these    unassailable    fortresses,    would  in  tliat 
case,  become  a  pledge  and  hostage,  in  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
which  in  a  country,  circumstanced  as  this  wsi,  must  insure  an 
unconditional  submission  to  the  most  extravagant  dauns  which 
despotism  could  dictate." 

In  the  spring  of  1786,  commenced  the  proceedings  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  actively 
engaged  for  several  years.  The  first  difficulty  enooiinlei^  by 
those  who  brought  the  charges,  was  an  evident  unwillingnw  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt  aud  Mr.  Dundas  to  produce  the  neoe»- 
sary  documents.  At  length,  Mr.  Burke,  on  April  4^  178^ 
charged  the  late  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  with  hkb 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  Icidged  nine  articles  agsinkt 
him,  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  of 
thcse^  which  comprehended  the  Roliilla  war,  was  lost^  87  only 
liaving  voted  for  the  motion,  while  119  declared  against  it,  on 
June  1st  On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Fox  broogb 
forward  the  Benares  charge,  which  was  carried  by  a  nunor&y 
of  1  ]  9  to  79,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  concurring  in 
the  vote. 

On  February  7th  1 787,  in  a  committee  o£  the  whole  HouaSi 
Mr.  Sheridan  presented  the  fourth  charge,  viz.  the  resumptkm 
of  the  Jaghires,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Princesses  of  Oude,  on  which  occasion,  during  a  speech  of 
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five  hours  and  a  half,  he  Commanded  the  universal  attention 
and  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him. 

He  conunenoed  his  speech  by  some  pointed  allusions  to  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  had  recurred  to  the  low 
and  artful  stratagem  of  printed  hand  bills  of  defence*  in  &vour 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  respect  to  the  present  articles  of  accusa- 
tion. Neither  thie  informality  on  any  subsisting  evidence,  npr 
the  adducement  of  any  new  explanations  on  the  part  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  could  make  the  slightest  impress 
sion  upon  the  vast  and  strong  body  of  proof  now  intended  to 
be  brought  forward.  The  long  and  unwearied  attention  paid 
by  parliament  to  the  affidrs  of  India,  —  the  voluminous  pro- 
ductions of  their  co  mmittees,  —  the  repeated  recommendations 
of  His  Majesty,  —  were  all  imdeniable  proofs  of  the  moment, 
and  magnitude  of  the  Consideration;  and  incontrovertibly 
established  this  plain,,  broad  fact,  that  parliament  had  directly 
acknowledged  that  tl  le  British  name  and  character  had  been 
dishonoured,  and  renvdered  detested  throughout  India,  by  the 
malversation  and  criir  \es  of  the  principal  servant  of  the  East 
India  company.  To  jiome  sarcasms  propagated  in  another 
place,  he  would  ask,  ^<  Is  parliament  misspending  its  time  by 
inquiring  into  the  opj  iressions  practised  on  millions  of  un- 
fortunate persons ;  and  endeavouring  to  bring  the  daring  de- 
linquent, who  had  beeiQ  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of 
enormous  tyranny,  and  rapacious  peculation,  to  exemplary 
and  condign  punishment  ?  Was  it  a  misuse  of  their  functions, 
to  be  diligent  in  attempt]  'ng  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  attached 
to  the  British  name  in  In  dia,  and  to  rescue  the  national  cha- 
racter from  lasting  infamy '? 

"  Their  indefatigable  e  xertions  in  committees,  —  their  nu- 
merous, elaborate^  and  cl  ear  reports,  —  their  long  and  in- 
teresting debates, —  their  so  leinn  addresses  to  the  throne — their 
rigorous  legislative  acts, —  their  marked  detestation  of  that 
novel  and  base  sophism  in  the  principles  of  judicial  inquiry, 
(the  constant  language  of  the  Governor  Creneral's  servile 
dependants  I)  that  crimes  mi^  ^ht  be  compounded,  —  that  the 
guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  to    be  balanced  by  his  simccesses,  — 
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that  fortunate  events  were  a  full  and  complete  set-off  a| 
a  system  of  oppression,  corruption,  breach  of  fkUh,  pecuk      | 
and  treachery, — and  finally,  their  solemn  and  awfbl  jud( 
that  in  the  case  of  Benares,   Mr.  Hastings's   conduct      i  i 
proper  object  of  parliamentary  impeachment;  had  oo?enc 
them  with  applause,  and  brought  them  fbrMnard  in  the&cea 
all  the  world,  as  the  objects  of  perpetual  admiratJOD.     The 
vote  of  the  last  session,  by  which  the  conduct  of  this  jnZbr  ^' 
IndiOf  this  corner-stone  of  our  strength  in  the  JEast^  this  talis- 
man of  the  British  territories  in  Asia^  was  censured,  did  the 
greatest  honour  to  an  ElngUsh  House  of  Coininons,  as  it  must 
be  the  forerunner  of  speedy  justice  on  that  character  whidk 
was  said  to  be  above  censure ;  but  whose  deeds  were  such,  as 
no  difficulties,  no  necessities  could  justify;  far  where  is  the 
situation,  however  elevated,  and  in  that  elevatioi^   boweveP 
embarrassed,   that   can   authorize  the   wiJfiil  commission   of 
oppression  and  rapacity?" 

As  to  the  present  charge,  ^^  He  professed  to  God,  that  he 
felt  in  his  own  bosom  the  strongest  personal  conviction ;  and 
it  was  from  that  conviction,  he  believed  the  conduct  of  War- 
ren Hastings  in  regard  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude  and  the  Bcggiuns^ 
comprehended  every  species  of  human  offence.  He  had  proved 
himself  guilty  of  rapacity,  at  once  viohant  and  insatiable — of 
treachery,  cool  and  premeditated,  —  of  oppression,  useless  and 
unprovoked,  —  of  breach  of  faith,  unwarrantable  and  hase^  — 
of  cruelty,  unmanly  and  unmcrcifiil.  These  were  the  crimes 
of  which,  in  his  soul  and  conscience^  he  arraigned  Warren 
Hastings ;  and  of  which  he  liad  the  confidence  to  say,  he  sbould 
convict  him  1 

*^  As  there  were  gentlemen  ready  to  stand  up  his  advocate!^ 
he  challenged  them  to  watch  him,  — *  to  watch  if  he  advanced 
one  inch  of  assertion,  for  which  he  had  not  solid  ground:  bt 
he  trusted  nothing  to  declamation.  I  desire  credit,*'  adds  k^ 
<<  for  no  fact  which  1  shall  not  prove,  and  which  I  do  not 
demonstrate  beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation.  I  glipll  not 
dessrt  the  clear  and  invincible  ground  of  truth,  througfaeat 
any  one  particle  of  my  allegations  against  Mr.  Hastings^  who 
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'  tiniformly  aimed  .to  govern  India  by  his  own  arbitrary  power, 
covering  with  misery  upon  misery  the  wTetched  people  whom 
I*rovidence  had  sabjected  to  the  dominion  of  this  country ; 

^  whilst  in  his  favour,  not  one  single  circumstance,  grounded  on 
truth,  was  stated,  —  the  •  attempt  at  vindication  was  false 
throughout." 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  commenced  his  examination  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings's defence.  ^^  Although  he  had  gone  so  &r  back  a^  the 
year  1775,  far  pretended  grounds  of  justification  from  the 
charge  of  violence  and  rapacity,  yet  not  one  of  the  iacts,  as 
stated  by  him,  but  was  fallacious.  Groundless,  nugatory,  (ind 
insulting,  were  the  affirmations  of  the  Ex-Governor  General, 
that  the  seizure  of  treasure  from  the  Begums,  and  the  exposi- 
tion of  their  pillaged  goods  to  public  auction,  (unparalleled  acts 
cff  open  injustice,  oppression,  and  inhumanity!)  were  in  any 
degree  to  be  defended  by  those  encroachments  on  their  pro- 
perty, which  had  taken  place  previously  to  his  administration ; 
or  by  those  sales,  which  they  themselves  had  solicited  as  a 
figivourable  mode  of  supplying  their  aid  to  the  Nabob. 

**  Mr.  Hastings  wished  to  insinuate,  that  a  claim  was  set  up 
in  the  year  1 775,  to  the  treasure  of  the  Begums,  fLS  belonging 
of  right  to  that  Prince ;  and  it  would  appear  from  a  minute  of 
council,  that  women  were  entitled  by  the  Mahomedan  law  only 
to  the  property  within  the  Zenana  where  they  lived.  The  Bow 
Begum  had  readily  complied  with  this  authority;  the  disputed 
property  was  accordingly  given  up;  and  no  claim  whatever 
was  made  to  the  residue,  which  was  guaranteed  to  the  Prin- 
cesses of  Oude,  by  Mr.  Bristow,  on  the  part  of  the  Company. 
**  But  Hr.  Hastings  having  conceived  a  project  of  acquiring 
an  immense  sum  of  money  by  plunder,  left  Calcutta  in  1781, 
and  proceeded  to  Lucknow,  as  he  said  himself,  with  two  great 
objects  in  his  mind^  namely,  Benares  and  Oude.  What  was 
the  nature  of  these  boasted  resources  ?  —  That  he  should 
plunder  one  or  both,  —  the  equitable  alternative  of  a  highway- 
man, who  on  going  forth  in  the  evening,  hesitates  which  of 
his  resources  to  prefer,  —  Bagshot  or  Hounslow.     In  such  a 
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state  of  generous  irresolution,  did  Mr.  Hastings  proceed  to 
Benares  and  Oude ! 

^^  At  Benares,  he  fiiiied  in  his  pecuniary  object  Then^ 
and  not  till  then,  —  not  on  account  of  any  ancient  enmities 
shewn  by  the  Begums,  —  not  in  resentment  of  any  old  dis- 
turbances, but  because  he  had  failed  in  one  place,  and  had 
but  two  in  his  prospect,  did  he  conoeive  the  base  expedient  of 
plundering  these  aged  women.  He  had  no  pretence,  —  he 
liad  no  excuse,  —  he  had  nothing  but  the  arrogant  and  ob- 
stinate determination  to  govern  India  by  his  own  corrupt  will, 
to  plead  for  his  conduct. 

^^  Inflamed  by  disappointment  in  his  first  project,  he  has- 
tened to  the  fortress  of  Chunar,  to  meditate  the  more  atrodcnu 
design  of  instigating  a  son  against  his  mother ;  of  sacrificing 
female  dignity  and  distress,  to  parricide  and  plunder.  At 
Chunar  was  the  infamous  treaty  concerted  with  the  Nabob's 
Vizier,  to  despoil  the  Princesses  of  Oude  of  their  hereditaiy 
possessions, — there  it  was  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  stipulated 
with  one,  whom  he  called  an  independent  Prince  ;  that  as  great 
distress  had  arisen  to  the  Nabob's  government  firom  the  mi- 
litary power  and  dominion  assumed  by  the  Jaghierdars,  he 
be  permitted  to  resume  such  as  he  may  find  necessary ;  with  a 
reserve,  that  all  such,  for  the  amount  of  whose  Jaghien  the 
Company  are  guarantees,  shall,  in  case  of  the  resumption  of 
their  lands,  be  paid  the  amount  of  their  net  collections,  through 
the  resident  in  ready  money;  and  that  no  English  resident 
be  appointed  to  Furruckabad. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  foundation  of  iniquity  thus  instantly 
^tablished,  in  violation  of  the  pledged  faith,  and  solemn  gua- 
rantee of  the  British  government;  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Ha»- 
tings  determined  to  invade  the  substance  of  justice  than  he 
revived  to  avail  himself  of  her  judicial  forms;  and  accordingly 
dispatched  a  messenger  for  the  Chief  Justice  of  India,  to  assist 
him  in  perpetrating  the  violations  he  had  projected.  Sir  Eli- 
jah having  arrived,  Mr.  Hastings,  with  much  art,  proposed  a 
question  of  opinion,  involving  an  unsubstantiated  fiu^t,  in  order 
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to  obtain  even  a  surreptitious  approbation  of  the  measures  he 
had  pre-deterinined  to  adopt ;  *  the  Begums  being  in  actual 
rebellion,  might  not  the  Nabob  confiscate  their  property?' 
*  Most  undoubtedly,'  was  the  ready  answer  of  the  friendly 
judge.  Not  a  syllable  of  mquiry  intervened  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  imputed  rebellion ;  nor  a  moment's  pause,  as  to  the  ill 
purposes  to  which  the  decision  of  a  Chief  Justice  might  be 
perverted.  It  was  not  the  office  of  a  friend,  to  mix  the  grave 
caution  and  cold  circumspection  of  a  judge,  with  an  opinion 
taken  in  such  circumstances;  and  Sir  EUijah  had  previously 
declared,  that  he  gave  his  advice,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a 
friend ;  a  character  he  equally  preferred,  in  the  strange  office 
which  he  undertook  of  collecting  defensive  affidavits  on  the 
subject  of  Benares." 

After  the  orator  had  expatiated,  in  a  vein  of  irony,  on  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Elijah,  whom  he  stiled  in  ridicule  the  "  Ori- 
ental Grotius,"  who  liad  given  ^'  his  premature  sanction  for 
plundering  the  Bourns,"  and  *^  become  the  posthumous  sup- 
port of  the  expulsion  and  pillage  of  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing;" 
he  fully  and  ably  insisted  on  the  gross  perversionof  both  the 
Judicial  and  executive  power  of  India.  "  At  the  same  mo- 
ment," continued  he,  "  that  the  sword  of  government  was 
turned  to  an  assassin's  dagger,  the  pure  ermine  of  justice  was 
stained  and  disgraced  with  the  basest  and  meanest  contamin- 
ation. Under  such  circumstances  did  Mr.  Hastings  complete 
die  treaty  of  Chunar ;  a  treaty  which  might  challenge  all  the 
treaties  that  ever  subsisted,  for  containing,  in  the  smallest  com- 
pass, the  most  extensive  treacher}'.  Mr.  Hastings  did  not 
conclude  that  treaty  until  he  had  received  from  the  Nabob 
a  present  or  rather  a  bribe  of  100,000/. 

"  The  circumstances  of  this  present  were  as  extraordinary 
as  the  thing  itself.  Four  months  afterwards,  and  not  till  then, 
Mr.  Hasangs  communicated  the  matter  to  the  Company.  Un- 
fortunately for  himself,  however,  this  tardy  disclosure  was 
<:onveyed  in  words  which  betrayed  his  original  meaning ;  for 
with  no  common  incaution,  he  admits  the  present  was  of  a 
magnitude  not  to  be  concealed.     And  what  was  the  consider - 
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atiou   for  this  extraordinary  bribe?  No  less  than  the  wit 
drawing  from  Oude,  not  only  all  the  English  gentlemeBiD 
official  situations,  but  the  whole  also  of  the  English  army: 
that  too  at  the  very  moment  when  he  himself  had  stated 
whole  country  of  Oude  to  be  in  open  revolt  and  rebellion. 

"  Other  very  strange  articles  were  contained  in  thesamt 
treaty,  which  nothing  but  this  infamous  bribe  could  havp  oo 
casioned ;  together  with  the  reserve  which  he  had  in  ins  own 
mind,  of  treachery  to  the  Nabob ;  for  the  only  part  of  the  treat 
which  he  ever  attempted  to  carry  into  execution,  wa«  to  wi 
draw  the  English  gentlemen  from  Oude.    The  Naboh»  indeec 
considered  this  as  essential  to  his  deliverance^  on  account  < 
their  supposed  rapacity.     Accordingly,  at  the  vciy  moment  li 
pocketed  the  extorted  spoil  of  the  Nabob,  with  his  usaalgran 
hypocrisy  and  cant,  *  Go,'  he  said  to  the  'Em^bh  gentlemen 
<  go  you  oppressive  rascals,  go  from  this  worthy,  unhappy 
man,  whom  you  have  plundered,  and  leave  Um  to  mtf  protec 
tion.     You  have  robbed  him,  —  you  have  plmidered  him,  - 
you  have  taken  advantage  of  his  accumulated  distn      s ;  bu 
please  Grod,  he  shall  in  future  be  at  rest ;  for  I  have  pi         ? 
him  he  shall  never  see  the  face  of  an  Englishman  again.'  Tl 
however,  was  the  only  portion  of  the  treaty  which  he  e 
affected  to  fulfil ;  for  as  to  all  other  parts,  we  learn  from  his 
self,  that  at  the  very  moment  he  made  it,  he  intended  to 
ceive  the  Nabob.     Accordingly,  he  advised  general,  in 
of  partial  resumptions,  for  the  express  purpose  of  defeadng 
views ;  and  instead  of  giving  instant  and  unqualified  aaeat  t 
all  the  articles  of  the   treaty,   he  perpetually  qualified,  ex 
plained,   and  varied  them  with  new  diminutions   and  r      v 
ations.     Was  there  any  theory  in  Machiavel,  any  tr 
upon   record,  any  cold  Italian   fraud,   which    could  in 
degree  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  disgusting  faypocrsY 
and  unequalled  baseness  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  diewn 
that  occasion ! 

"  But  there  were  some,  who  found  an  apology  for  the  atw 
city  of  these  crimes,  in  the  greatness  of  his  mind ;  —  but  doi 
not  this  quality  arise  out  of  great  actions,  directed  to  gi 
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ends  ?  In  them,  and  in  them  alone,  we  are  to  search  for  true 
«nd  estunable  magnanimity ;  to  them  only  can  we  justly  affix 
the  splendid  title  and  honors  of  real  greatness.     His  course 

IS  an  eternal  deviation  from  rectitude,  —  he  pursued  the. 

urst  objects  by  the  worst  means,  —  he  either  tyrannised  or 
deceived ;  and  was  by  turns  a  Dionysius  and  a  Scapin.  As 
well  might  the  writhing  obliquity  of  the  serpent  be  compared 
to  the  swift  directness  of  the  arrow,  as  the  duplicity  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  ambition,  to  the  simple  steadiness  of  genuine  mag- 
nanimity. In  his  mind  all  was  shuffling,  ambiguous,  dark, 
injsidious,  and  little:  nothing  simple,  nothing  unmixed:  all 
affiscted  plainness  and  actual  dissimulation ;  —  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  contradictory  qualities;  with  nothing  great  but  his 
crimes;  and  even  these,  contrasted  by  the  littleness  of  his 
motives,  which  at  once  denoted  both  his  baseness  and  his 
meanness,  and  marked  him  for  a  traitor  and  a  trickster." 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  shewed,  by  evidence,  that  the  twofold  ac- 
cusation against  the  Begums  was  unjust;  and  that  first  they  were 
not  the  ancient  disturbers  of  the  government ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  charge  of  having  induced  the  Jaghierdars  to  resist 
the  Nabob,  was  no  less  untrue  —  the  fact,  indeed,  being  fully 
substantiated,  that  no  one  of  these  ever  did  resist*  He  stated 
it  to  be  incontrovertible,  "  that  the  Begums  were  not  con- 
cerned either  in  the  rebellion  of  Bulbudder,  or  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Benares ;  nor  did  Mr.  Hastings  ever  once  seriously 
think  them  guilty.  Their  treasures  were  their  treason ;  and 
Asoph  ul  Dowlah  thought  like  an  unwise  Prince,  when  he 
blamed  his  father  for  bequeathing  him  so  little  wealth.  His 
father,  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  acted  wisely  in  leaving  his  son  with 
no  temptation  about  him,  to  invite  acts  of  violence  and  ra- 
pacity. He  clothed  him  with  poverty  as  with  a  shield,  and 
armed  him  with  necessity  as  with  a  sword  !  —  The  third  charge 
was  equally  false,  did  they  resist  the  resumption  of  their  own 
Jaghierdars?  Although  they  had  resisted,  there  would  not 
have  been  any  crime,  seeing  that  these  were  confirmed  by 
solemn  treaty ;  yet  the  Nabob  himself  with  all  the  load  of 
obloquy  imputed  to  him,  never  so  much  as  accused  them  of 
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stirring  up  opposition  to  his  authority.     To  prove  the  fiike- 
hood  of  the  whcrie  of  this  charge,  and  to  shew  that  lidr.  H 
originally  projected  the  plunder ;  that  he  threw  the  whole  od 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  Nabob ;  and  that  he  miputed  tk 
crimes  to  them  before  he  had  received  one  of  the  rui 
which  he  afterwards  manufactured  into  afiidavits,   wo       h 
seen  from  the  dates  of  the  various  papers  now  about  to  be 
adduced ;  which  would  also  implicate  Mr.  Middleton  and  Sir 
Elijali  Impey. 

"  The  Begums,  by  condition,  by  age,  and  by  infirmidess 
were  almost  the  only  persons  in  India,  who  could  not  havf 
a  thought  of  distressing  that  government,  by  which  alone  they 
could  hope  to  be  protected ;  and  to  charge  them  with  a  design 
to  depose  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  was  equally  odious 
and  absurd.  To  ascribe  to  the  Princesses  Unme  insurrec- 
tions which  had  constantly  taken  place  in  Oode,  was  wander- 
ing even  beyond  the  improbabilities  of  fiction ;  it  mi^t  with 
equal  probability  have  been  insisted,  that  but  for  them,  famine 
would  not  have  pinched,  nor  thirst  have  parched,  nor  exter* 
mination  have  depopulated.  Mr.  Hastings,  wanting  a  motite 
for  his  rapacity,  had  found  it  in  fiction.  But  we  are  told, 
*  that  they  complaint^d  of  the  injustice  done  to  them/  And 
God  of  Heaven !  had  they  not  a  right  to  complain  of  the  in- 
justice, —  after  a  solemn  treaty  violated,  —  afler  being  plundered 
of  all  their  jiropcrty,  —  and  on  the  eve  of  the  last  extremity 
of  wretchedness,  were  they  to  be  deprived  of  the  lasit  resource 
of  impotent  wTctchedness,  —  complaint  and  lamentation!  W» 
it  a  crime  that  they  should  crowd  together  in  fluttering  trepi- 
dation, like  a  flock  of  resistless  birds  on  seeing  the  felon  kite 
who,  having  darted  at  one  devoted  individual,  and  missed  hii 
aim,  singled  out  a  new  object,  and  was  springing  on  his  pRf 
with  redoubled  vigour  in  his  wing,  and  keener  veiiffeanoein 
his  eye.  The  simple  facl  is,  having  failed  as  to  Cheit  Sinfe 
he  felt  tlie  necessity  of  procuring  a  sum  of  money  somewhere; 
for  he  knew  that  to  be  the  never-iiailing  receipt  to  make  hi* 
peiice  with  the  directors  at  home !  Let  the  &ncy  of  the  Go- 
jiernor-General  but  conceive  the  proud  spirit  of  Sujah  I>ow]ali| 
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looking  down  upon  the  ruin  and  devastation  of  his  family,  and 
beholding  that  palace  which  had  been  restored  to  him,  plun- 
dered by  that  very  army  with  which  he  himself  had  vanquished 
the  Mahrattas ;  that  very  Middleton,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  mamiging  the  previous  violations,  most  busy  to  perpetrate 
the  last; "that  very  Hastings,  whom  he  had  left  on  his  death- 
bed, the  guardian  of  his  wife,  and  mother,  and  family,  turning 
all  those  dear  relations,  the  objects  of  his  solemn  trust,  forth 
to  the  merciless  seasons,  and  a  more  merciless  soldiery ! 

*^  I  have  heard  of  &ctions  and  parties  in  this  House,  and 
know  that  they  exist.  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  finds  its 
advocates  among  the  representatives  of  the  people:  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people  find  their  opponents,  even  among  the 
Commons  of  England,  —  there  is  no  subject  on  which  we  are 
not  broken  and  divided,  —  habits,  connexions,  parties,  all  lead 
to  diversity  of  opinion,  —  but  when  humanity  presents  itself 
to  observation,  it  finds  no  division  among  us,  —  it  is  attacked 
as  the  common  enemy,  and  is  never  left  until  completely  over- 
thrown. It  is  not  given  to  this  House,  to  behold  the  objects 
of  their  compassion  and  benevolence;  they  cannot  see  thie 
workings  of  the  heart,  the  quivering  lips,  the  trickling  tears, 
the  loud  and  yet  tremulous  joys  of  the  milhons  whom  their 
vote  of  this  night  would  for  ever  save  from  the  cruelty  of 
corrupted  power.  But  though  they  could  not  directly  see  the 
eflFect,  is  not  the  true  enjoyment  of  their  benevolence  increased 
by  the  blessing  being  conferred  unseen  ?  Would  not  the  om- 
nipotence of  Britain  be  demonstrated  to  the  wonder  of  nations, 
by  stretching  its  mighty  arm  across  the  deep,  and  saving  by  its 
Jiai  distant  millions  from  destruction  ?  And  would  the  blessings 
of  the  people  thus  saved,  dissipate  in  empty  air?  No  !  — We 
shall  constitute  Heaven  itself  our  proxy,  to  receive  for  us  the 
blessings  of  their  pious  gratitude,  and  the  prayers  of  their 
dianksgiving.  It  is  with  confidence,  therefore,  that  I  move 
you  on  this  charge,  *  that  Warren  Hastings  be  impeached.' " 

The  subject  of  this  accusation,  including  the  resumption  rf 
the  Jaghires,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  the  Prin- 
cesses of  Oude,  was  particularly  calculated  to  display  all  the 
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pathetic  power,  and  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  the  oratt 
His  speech  occupied  a  period  of  nearly  six  hours  in  deliva 
and  so  brilliant  was  the  eloquence,  and  so  argiiinentati?e  t 
mode  adopted  on  the  present  occasion,  that   when  Mr. 
ridan  sat  down,  the  whole  House,    as  if  &seinated  with 
eloquence,  alter  a  short  pause,  burst  into  an  involun: 
mult  of  applause. 

Mr.  Burke  declared  it  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  eth 
he  had  ever  witnessed;  while  Mr.  Fox  said,  *'  all  that  he  \i 
ever  heard,  —  all  that  he  had  ever  read,  when  compared  w 
it,  dwindled  into  nothing,  and  vanished  like  vapour  before  i 
sun."     Even  Mr.  Pitt  acknowlcdge<l,  "  that  it  surpassed 
the  eloquence  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  possessed  evt 
thing  that  genius  or  art  could  furnish,  to  agitate  and  contn 
the  human  mind."     Some  members,  afraid  of  the  iwpuhe  th 
given  to  the  question,  moved  for  an  adjoumment  of  the  debat 
and  the  minister  concurring,  this  was  accoidrngly  agreed 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Fox,  "  that  it  was  \ 
parliamentary  to  defer  coming  to  a  vote,  for  no  other  teas 
that  had  been  alleged,  than  because  the  members  were 
firmly  convinced." 

Next  day,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  having  declared  that  3 
Hastings  was  criminal  on  two  great  points,  —  the  violatioi 
the  guarantee,  and  the  seizure  of  the  treasures,  —  and  that 
had  greatly  enhanced  his  guilt  by  stifling  the  orders  of 
Court  of  Directors,  connnanding  a  revision  of  the  procec 
against  the  Princesses,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majo 
of  175  against  68. 

The  next  great  object  in  which  we  find  Mr.  Sheridan 
gaged,  was  the  contest  in  parliament  relative  to  the  affiiir 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  coming  of  age,  in  1783  the 
nisters  had  proposed  to  settle  the  establishment  of  His  Re 
Highness  at  100,000/.  per  annum,  but  this  was  vioIentfF< 
posed  by  a  great  Personage;  and  50,000/.  per  annum  o 
was  allowed.  In  1786  a  debt  was  found  to  be  contrac 
of  1 50,000/. ;  and  as  the  King  refused  to  grant  any  relief, 
Prince  immediately  dismissed  all  the  officers  of  his  court,  i 
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reduced  his  household  to  that  of  a  private  gentleman ;  while  a 
sum  of  10,000/.  per  annum  was  set  apart,  and  vested  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

In  this  state  of  embarrassment,  Mr.  Alderman  Newnham,  in 
.^^[Hril,  1787,  brought  forward  a  motion  for  relief;  and  Mr. 
SSieridan  on  this,  and  every  subsequent  occasion,  took  a  worm 
and  animated  part  in  the  affairs  of  His  Royal  Highness. 

The  abuses  in  the  Post  Office,  including  a  charge  against 
LfOrd  Carteret ',  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  Royal 
Burghs  in  Scotland;  and  the  Ordnance  Estimates  of  1787, 
were  the  next  objects  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  subject 
of  this  article. 

.  In  1788,  he  engaged  on<ie  more  in  the  proceedings  against 
Sir  Elijah  Impey ;  he  took  an  active  part  also  relative  to  the 
afl&irs  of  India;  the  misconduct  of  the  Admiralty,  relative  to 
the  promotion  of  admirals ;  and  the  proceedings  of  Govern- 
ment concerning  Canada. 

On  June  3,  Mr.  S.  summed  up  the  evidence  on  the  Begum 
Charge,  before  the  Lords,  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  from  this 
moment  began  to  be  considered  one  of  the  first  orators  and 
statesmen  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  1 789,  he  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  respecting  the  Re- 
gency question,  on  which  occasion  he  combated  with  great 
force  and  ability  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Soon  after  this,  the  French  revolution  became  an  object  of  great 
Importance;  and  on  the  army  estimates  being  moved  for  on 
February  9,  both  he  and  Mr.  Fox  paid  a  tribute  of  applause  to 
those  who  had  produced  that  great  event.  He  deprecated  the 
unqualified  abuse  and  abhorrence  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  conceived 
that  revolution  to  be  fully  as  just,  and  necessary,  and  glorious, 
as  our  own  in  1688.  He  at  the  same  time  defended  the  gene- 
ral views  and  conduct  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  could 
not  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  charge  of  "  having  over- 
turned the  laws,  the  justice,  and  the  revenues  of  their  country. 
What  were  their  laws  ?  —  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  capricious 
despotism.     What  their  justice  ?  —  the  partial  adjudications  of 
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venal  magistrates.  What  their  reyenues  ?  —  national  hsak" 
ruptcy."  Mr.  Burke,  in  reply,  declared,  ••  that  hence&)(ih 
his  honourable  friend  and  he  were  separated  in  politics.** 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sheridan  gave  a  bold  and  de- 
cisive opinion  relative  to  tlie  baseness,  cruelty,  and  injusdoeof 
the  slave  trade.  He  incessandy  urged  the  House  to  oomeo 
an  immediate  determination  relative  to  that  crying  ootn^; 
and  added,  that  the  power  possessed  by  a  West-India  plinter 
over  his  slaves,  was  such,  as  no  human  creature  oo^ltob 
suffered  to  exercise.  On  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  a  refo 
parliament,  he  was  equally  strenuous  and  uniform,  whet  r  b 
or  out  of  place,  and  indeed,  as  to  his  political  conduct,  no 
in  England  was  ever  less  impeachable,  than  the  mem  k 
Stafford. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  assumed  the  reins  of  govemmen^  he  Smui 
a  fonnidable  opponent  in  the  member  for  Stafibrd.  The  mos 
trifling,  as  well  as  the  most  important  measures  oC  the  youthfi 
premier,  were  sure  to  be  exposed  to  the  keenest  shafts  of  h 
satire;  the  masked  batteries  of  his  wit;  or  the  still  more  (bi 
midable  ordnance  of  powerful  arguments,  which  he  roanbalie 
in  hostile  array  against  the  indignant  Treasury  BendL  Ac 
cordingly,  Mr.  Pitt's  «  Perfumery  Bill"  was  ridiealed  ^ib  th« 
happiest  irony;  and  the  defects  of  "  The  Irish  Prop<  ions 
were  searched  into  with  an  eagle's  eye.  While  deb  « 
the  4th  article,  he  displayed  great  knowledge  both  of  the 
mon  and  relative  interests  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and,  in 
st^ad  of  seeming,  as  he  actually  was,  a  gay,  desultory,  jifmato 
man,  a  manufacturer  from  Lancashire  or  Belfast  wooM  ha^ 
supposed,  that  he  had  been  brought  up  behind  the  counter,  ao 
applied  himself,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  to  the  consideratio 
of  mercantile  afFaii*s  alone^ 

On  one  occasion,  dissenting  from  his  usual  liberality 
Pitt,  whose  father  was  a  great,  illustrious,  and  accomp 
statesman,  in  an  unfortunate  moment,  quoted  a  passage  froan  a 
ancient  comedy,  with  a  view  to  mortify  the  son  of  an  actor*  bi 
the  latter,  catching  at  the  just  objections  then  existing  agm 
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•the  yoicth  of  the  Premier,  turned  the  current  of  laughter  and 
'odium  against  himself,  by  chastising  him  in  the  character  of  the 

*  Angry  Boy." 

On  another  occasion,  the  Member  for  Stafford  astonished 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  full  as  much  by  his  learning,  as 
he  did  on  the  present  occasion  by  his  acuteness.  The  apt  and 
ready  correction  afforded  to  Lord  Belgrave's  ill-quoted  Greek 
passage,  did  great  credit  to  his  early  acquirements :  Harrow, 
on  this  occasion,  seemed  to  triumph  over  Westminster. 

The  charms  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  conversation  have  been  al- 
ready alluded  to ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  added,  they  were  ac- 
companied with  a  sort  of  "  witchery,"  that  enchanted  all  his 
companions,  and  generally  prolonged  the  pleasures  of  the  festive 
board  until  the  morning's  dawn :  or  rather,  until  broad  day- 
light. It  is  well  known,  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
tlie  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown;  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
Carlton-House ;  and  in  his  turn,  often  entertained  His  Royal 
Highness  at-home.  In  fine,  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  fa- 
vourite ;  and  every  one  prognosticated,  that  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, the  member  for  Stafford  could  not  fail  of  enjoying  a 
high  and  distinguished  situation  in  the  public  councils  of  his 
countiy. 

This  opportunity  seemed  actually  to  have  occurred,  in  a  most 
melancholy  and  extraordinary  manner,  and  at  a  moment  too 
•when  it  was  least  expected.  In  1788,  during  the  recess  of  Par- 
liament, His  Majesty  had  gone  to  Cheltenham,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  great  and  essential  benefits  firom  the 
waters.  On  his  return,  however,  in  the  autumn,  some  extra- 
ordinary symptoms  were  discovered ;  and  it  was  no  longer  to 
be  concealed,  that  a  mental  derangement  had  occurred,  which 
totally  precluded  him  from  transacting  public  business. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  the  state  of  the  King's  health 
was  officially  notified  to  both  Houses  of  ParUament ;  and  on  the 
4th  of  December,  the  examination  of  the  physicians  upon  oath 
was  submitted  to  their  inspection,  by  the  Privy  Council.  A 
contest  for  power  immediately  ensued ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  was 
iit  this  period  in  Italy,  was  instantly  recalled,  to  be  the  effec- 
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tive  leader  of  administration :  for  the  Prince  of  Wa 
greatly  disgusted  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  other  ministers,  ai 
critical  moment;    while  he  deemed  himself  under  gr 
lasting  obligations  to  the  opposition,  the  members  of  wb 
always  advocated  his  cause.     In  short,  the  list  of  a  new 
net,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  to  be  the         i 
chiei^  was  actually  prepared ;  and  the  subject  of  tbe  pm 
memoir  was  to  have  occupied  a  high  and  honourable  stati 
in  it. 

On  this  occasion,  a  wonderful  change   took  place,  in 
opinions,  arguments,  and  pretensions  of  both  parties;  for 
Fox,  who  is  said  to  have  b^en  misled  in  point  of  constitutii 
jurisprudence,  by  a  late  Chancellor*,  openly  maintained;  "' 
whene\'er  the  Sovereign  was  incapableof  exerciaiiig  the  fiincti 
of  his  high  office,  the  Heir  Apparent,  if  of  full  age  and  capac, 
had  as  indisputable  a  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the  Executive  ^ 
thority,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Sovereign  dur 
his  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  his  natural  demise  "  This  hr 
assertion,  which  deprived  both  the  nation  and  its  representat 
of  all  intervention,  in  a  case  new  indeed  in  itself  but  in  w 
they  were  so  deeply  interested,  rendered  that  gentleman's 
gmnents  both  obnoxious  and  unpopular ;  while  the  V\ 
with  his  usual  adroitness,  wishing  to  gain  time  on  one  1 
and  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  a  portion  of 
nation,  which  had  been  lately  prejudiced  against  him, 
other,  loudly  maintained,  ^^  that  such  a  doctrine   was  li 
short  of  treason  against   the  Constitution  V*     YIq  even  ' 
further,  and  pledged  himself  to  prove  "  that  the  Heir  App 
in  the  present  instance  had  no  more  right  to  the  exer 
the  Executive  Power,  than  himself^  or  any  other  person  •", 
stoutly  maintained,  ^Hhat  it  bclongetl  entirely  to  the  two  re 
ing  branches  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  such  a  proi       d  ^ 
supplying  the  temporary  deficiency,  as  they  might  think  p 
per."     He  demandeil  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  eloqu 
and  effect,  ^'  that,  in  case  the  regular  exercise  of  the  powt 
government  was  from  any  cause  suspended^  to  whom  could  1 

*  The  Earl  of  Rossi jn,  then  Lord  Loughborough. 
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r "     It  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  existing  defect  devolve,  but 

>  the  people,  with  whom  all  the  powers  of  government  origi- 

?     To  assert  an  hereditary  right  in  the  Prince  of  Wales 

me  the  Government,'*  he  added,  "  was  viitually  to  re- 

iTive  those  exploded  ideas  of  the  divine,  and  indefeasible  autho- 

tinty  of  princes,  which  had  so  justly  sunk  into  contempt,  and 

i  nearly  into  oblivion." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  She- 
ridan took  a  decided  part  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  Carlton 
House ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  this  was  the  first 
moment  of  his  parliamentary  career,  in  which  he  had  not  been 
cm  the  constitutional  side  of  the  question,  and  obtained  the  ap- 
plause of  the  popular  party. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  official  letter 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Pitt  by  a  great  Personage,  relative  to  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  consulted,  while  it  was  lofty  and  digni- 
fied on  one  hand ;  on  the  other,  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
temporate,  cautious,  and  prudent,  in  no  common  degree.  Nor 
ought  it  here  to  be  forgotten,  that  during  the  whole  of  this^on- 
test,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  at  infinite  pains  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  subject.  From  the  subjoined  original  letter,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  he  had  applied  to  an  eminent  barrister  (Mr.  Hargrave), 
for  a  sight  of  Lord  Hale's  manuscripts,  which  were  supposed  to 
throw  great  light  on  this  obscure  subject ;  and  it  may  be  per- 
ceived also,  that  with  his  usual  carelessness,  he  had  actually  lost 
or  mislaid  these  precious  documents,  which  had  been  left  as  a 
legacy  to  posterity,  by  that  truly  celebrated  lawyer. 

"  To  Francis  Hargrave^  Esq. 

**  My  dear  Sir, 
*'  I  do  assure  you,  that  it  has  given  me  the  sincerest  con- 
cern, that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  the  manuscripts 
which  you  have  had  the  trouble  to  inquire  about  so  fi'eqiiently. 
I  know  that  it  cannot  be  lost.  But  I  am  most  irregular  about 
papers  i  and  sometimes,  in  order  to  be  very  careful,  I  hide  what 
I  want  to  secure.  I  have  made  many  searches  when  I  have  come 
from  Richmond ;  but  bdng  now  in  town  for  some  time^  I  have 
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no  doubt  of  recovering  it,  and  will  immediately  have  thea& 
faction  of  sending  it  to  you.* 

"  The  conduct  of  the  Minister  in  your  case  is  in  my  opiniit 
the  most  violent  and  unjust  act,  which  the  vindictive  srsa 
since  the  King's  recovery  has  produced. 

"When  Parliament  meets,  it  is  a  circumstance  vervlikdTt 
be  attended  to.  The  pretence  of  inattention  to  their  Treasir 
Bills,  circulated  by  thei  r  creatures,  is  a  pretence,  which  it  iappen? 
from  many  circumstances  to  fall  within  my  experience  lo  \) 
able  to  place  in  a  proper  light.  I  hope  I  need  not  request  ]Q 
to  believe,  that  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  do  you  justia 
and  as  far  as  character  is  concerned,  you  need  no  more,  thi 
that  the  truth  should  be  known. 

'•  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir,  with  great  esteem, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant 

"  Thursday,  Dec.  10,  «  R,  B.  Shi:kidx>; 

1789." 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occasion,  achieved  a  complete  triumpi 
for  he  not  only  obtained  a  vote  of  Parliament,  declaratory  > 
the  claims  he  contended  for,  but  by  the  sudden  and  unexpecte 
recovery  of  His  Majesty,  the  enjojinent  of  his  officiai  atm 
tion  no  longer  depended  on  the  favour  of  a  Re^nt. 

Another  great  epoch  now  occurred ;  and  on  this  occtsioD 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  uniformly  on  the  popular  side.  No  soone 
did  the  French  nation  exhibit  a  wish  to  cast  off  their  chaini 
and  become  free,  than,  as  has  been  already  stated,  he  declan^ 
himself  loudly  in  their  favour;  and  joined  with  Mr.  Foxonai 
great  occasions,  in  openly  expressing  his  admiration  and  sf 
plause.  They  both  contemplated  the  constitution  formed  b 
the  National  Assembly,  "  as  a  glorious  fabric  of  human  wisdoffi 
erected  for  the  protection  of  human  happiness ;"  but  ther  &- 
not  pledge  themselves  to  approve  of  the  crimes  and  monfers 
and  proscriptions,  that  ensued  !  On  the  contrary,  they  after 
wards  execrated  the  contrivers  and  perpetrators  of  them '  aw 
finally  beheld,  with  the  sincerest  concern,  the  usurpation  ofle 

'Pile  MSS.  were  foon  after  transmitted  according!?,  having  been  leut  to  Dr.  P»r. 
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gitimate  government,  and  the  prostration  of  all  principle,  by 
means  of  the  hireling  bayonets  of  a  victorious  chieftain. 

r       When  the  mutiny  occurred  at  the  Nore,    Mr.  Sheridan 

;  .wrose  in  his  place,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  support- 
ed the  Ministers ;  and  when  this  country  was  threatened  with 

;  an  invasion,  he  publicly  avowed,  "  that  the   time  had  now 

rived,  when  His  Majesty  possessed  an  undoubted  right  to 

call  on  his  subjects,  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  for  their 

i  3us  co-operation,  in  supporting  the  due  execution  of  the 

ITS ;  and  in  giving  every  possible  efficiency  to  the  measures  of 
Government." 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  considered  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
both  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
conducted  it,  objectionable  in  the  extreme.     Accordingly,  in 
1 793,  he  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  "  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press;"  and  opposed  all  the  new-fangled  restrictions  on 
that  noble  instrument  of  public  liberty.     He  also  contended 
against  the  imjust  mode  of  government  adopted  for,  or  rather 
against  the  Irish  nation ;   and  so  sensible  was  the  Minister 
himself  of  this  fact,  that  he  actually  foimed  the  project   of 
an  union  with  the  sister  nation,  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
which  was,  by  assimilating  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  both 
kingdoms,  to  meliorate  the  fate  and  condition  of  our  fellow- 
skubjects. 

Meanwhile  an  event  occurred,  which  it  was  thought  would 
have  put  lui  «id  to  the  war,  and  given  to  the  opposition  a  per- 
manent hold  of  power.  On  the  demise  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  GrenviUe;  and  they 
and  their  friends,  constituting  what  was  then  termed  "  all  the 
-talents  of  the  country,"  immediately  occupied  the  great  offices 
of  state.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  nominated  a 
Privy  Councillor ;  and  obtained  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  estimated  at  4000/.  per  annum.  It  would  have  been 
hi4)py  both  for  himself  and  his  family,  if  he  had  accepted  a 
patent  place  for  life  of  2000/.  a-ycar,  as  '.vrs  suggested  by 
Mr.  Fox :  but  he  declined  this  proposition ;  and  on  a  new  writ 
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being  issued  for  Stafford,  he  was  re-chosen,  for  the  last  time^ 
on  February  10th,  1806. 

As  his  influence  had  obviously  declined  in  that  borough^  at 
the  general  election  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  he  offered  himself,  and  was  returned  for  the  City  of  West- 
minster, on  which  occasion  he  stood  second  on  the  poll,  having 
4^42  votes,  to  4S65,  on  the  part  of  his  opponent,  Mr.  Paul. 
Notwithstanding,  he  was  at  that  moment  a  very  unpopular  can- 
didate; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  so  much  was  his  antagonist  dther 
feared,  or  detested,  tliat  Mr.  Sheridan  not  only  obtained  the 
support  of  all  the  public  offices,  but,  indeed,  of  the  whole  aris- 
tocracy residing  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  expence  of 
this  contest,  as  well  as  of  the  petition  that  followed,  was  borne 
by  means  of  a  subscription,  1000/.  of  which  was  advanced  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry ;  who,  as  it  has  been  said,  ac- 
tually supposed  not  only  his  personal  safety,  but  even  his  pro- 
perty, to  depend  on  this  event ! 

In  1807,  his  former  antagonist  being  dead,  Mr.  Sheridan 
now  became  a  popular  candidate ;  but  being  deficient  in  respect 
to  one  material  ingredient  in  all  contests  of  this  nature.  Lord 
Cochrane  obtained  a  decisive  majority.  During  this  second 
contest,  he  maintained  from  the  hustings,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention, were  he  returned,  to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of  two 
objects,  highly  conducive  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents ; 
"  the  first  of  these  was  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  hired 
magist/^acy  of  Westminster ;  and  the  second,  to  prevent  the 
publicans  from  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  brewers.*'  He 
concluded  by  confessing,  "  that  the  chief  motive  of  the  present 
struggle,  was  to  seat  his  son  for  ILchester,  and  himself  for  West- 
minster ;  so  that  liberty  might  have  two  friends  instead  <^  one 
in  the  House  of  Commons  !" 

Having  thus  failed  in  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  Mir. 
Sheridan  was  nominated  for  the  borough  just  alluded  to^  and 
continued  to  represent  that  place  during  two  parliaments. 
But  he  no  longer  distinguished  himself  by  the  ardour  of  his 
attacks;    the  brilliancy   of  his  replies;   the  pertinacity  ahd 
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out  for  Westminster  Abbey,  accompanied  by  many  persons 
latorial  rtok,  headed  by  one  of  the  Royal  Dukes.* 
On  Tuesday,  August  20,  a  large  blue  flag-stone  was  placed 
Kver  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  in  Poets'  comer,  with  the  fol- 
.owing  simple  inscription : 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 

BORN  1751  ; 

DIED  7th  JULY,  1816. 

THIS  MARBLE  IS  THE  TRIBUTE  OF  HIS  ATTACHED  FRIEND, 

PETER  MOORE. 

List  of  the  Works 
Of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

1 .  Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Aristaenctus,  from  the 
Greek.  Anon,  He  is  supposed  to  have  accomplished  this  in 
part  only. 

2.  The  Rivals,  a  Comedy,  8vo.  1775.     Several  editions. 

3.  The  Duenna,  a  comic  Opera,  1775.  This  has  passed 
through  ten  editions. 

4.  St.  Patrick's  Day,  a  Farce,  1775. 

5.  Trip  to  Scarborough,  a  Comedy,  8vo.  1781.  Several 
editions. 

6.  The  Critic,  8vo.  1779. 

7.  The  School  for  Scandal,  12mo.  1779.  This  was  a  pi- 
ratcfd  and  incorrect  copy,  published  in  Dublin. 

8.  A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  David  Garrick,  originally 
•ecited  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  by  Mrs.  Yates,  in  the  charac- 
«r  of  the  Tragic  Muse,  4 to.  1779. 

9.  Comparative  Statement  of  the  two  Bills  (Mr.  Fox*s  and 
Mr.  Pitt's)  for  the  better  government  of  the  British  Possessions 
n  India,  4to.  1788.     Two  editions. 

1 0.  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Dundas,  4to. 
1796. 

11.  Pizarro,  altered  from  Kotzebue,  8vo.  1799. 

*  His  Rojal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
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12.  Speech  during  the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hasi 
Esq.  8vo. 

1 3.  Speech  on  the  Motion  for  the  Army  EstaUishments 
1802. 

Fugitive  Pieces. 

Occasional  Poems,  such  as  the  Verses  to  I^Iiss  Lm/er. 
Prologues,  Epilc^ec,  &c. 

He  is  also  said  to  hare  written  several  papers  in  two  p 
cal  periodical  publications;  the  En^shman,  and  the  Jes 
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No.  VIII. 

The  Right  Hon.  CHARLES  STANHOPE,  F.R.S.  F.A.S. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  ;  EARL 
STANHOPE  (CR.  APRIL  H,  1718)  ;  VISCOUNT  STANHOPE  OP  PORT 
MAHON,  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  MINORCA  ;  AND  BARON  STANHOPE  OF 
ELVASTONE,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  DERBY  (jULY  12,  1717). 

"  A  DEO  ET  REGE." MotiO. 

X  HIS  nobleman  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  bio- 
graphy. His  whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to  studies  and 
labours  of  a  superior  kind :  he  was  a  mechanician,  a  philoso- 
pher, a  man  of  science ;  he  was  also  a  legislator,  a  statesman, 
and  a  patriot,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  In  a  work  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  liis  name  ought  of  course  to  find  a  suitable 
place;  and  whatever  accidentid  eccentricities  might  have  occur- 
red in  private  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  liis  charac- 
ter will  descend  with  respect,  and  even  with  admiration  to 
posterity. 

The  Stanhopes,  a  very  ancient  &mily,  are  supposed  to  take 
their  namp  from  a  little  town  of  the  same  denomination,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham.  Our  history  bears  testimony,  on 
many  occasions,  to  their  exploits ;  and  they,  have  rendered 
themselves  famous  in  former  times,  both  as  diplomatists,  and 
as  warriors.  Tlie  first  of  these  ever  ennobled,  was  Sir  John 
Stanhope,  created  a  baron  by  James  I.;  but  his  son  dying 
without  issue,  the  title  became  extinct.  At  present,  there  are  no 
less  than  three  earldoms  appertaining  to  this  house,  viz.  those 
of  Chesterfield  and  Harrington,  together  with  that  which 
alone  retains  the  fimiily  name^  and  of  which  we  ore  now  about 
to  treat. 

Alexander  Stanhope^  the  founder  of  the  last,  was  the  only 
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proprietors,  undertook  both  the  reform  and  managemeit 
that  theatre,  and  i>eri>lied  in  the  attempt  \  Mr.  Sherii 
now  no  longer  in  office,  or  even  in  parliament,  had  obtaiis 
however,  a  vaUiable  consideration  for  his  claims.  Bat  fi 
debts,  and  present  expences,  soon  swallowed  up  the  \i 
signed  to  him,  large  as  it  was.  Such  was  his  constimtioi 
imprudence,  that  he  is  actually  said  to  have  carriai  a  kr. 
portion  of  it  loosely  roUeil  up  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  to  ha' 
satisfuKl  the  demands  against  him  as  they  occurred,  v\tii« 
giving  himself  any  particular  trouble  in  counting  the  b 
notes. 

At  length,  as  had  been  long  expected  by  all  aromid  1 
disease  began  to  threaten  his  life:  his  ankles  swelled ,-  his 
domen  became  inflateil ;  his  face  bloated.  In  the  sprin, 
1S16,  his  constitution  was  completely  broic  up,  bis  moi 
spent,  and  his  fate  pronounced  inevitable.  At  this  criticav  \ 
alarming  period,  he  wjis  attended  by  the  DocVots  \ia\\\ie 
Baines ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  attributed  to  their  firmness  al' 
that  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  did  not  seize  upon  his  b 
as  they  had  repeatedly  done  on  liis  effects.  And  ret  at 
very  period,  so  loud  and  frc(]uent  were  the  inquiries  after 
health  of  their  patient,  tliat  it  was  found  absolutely  nccess 
to  take  down  the  knocker  from  the  street  door,  to  ayoid  n( 
On  this  occasion  also,  two  respectable  gentlemen  remai 
faithful,  when  he  appeanxl  to  be  deserted  by  all  the  vo: 
the  one  a  *  poet,  the  other  a  f  prelate.  Both  administerei 
his  necessities  to  the  very  last ;  and  to  these  ought  to  be  sA 
another  constint  and  sincere  friend,  who  shall  be  mentiw 
hereafter.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  on  this  try 
occasion,  he  experienced  all  the  consolation  that  could  bederi 
from  the  presence  of  a  beloved  son,  and  the  kind,  affecti 
and  faithful  attentions  of  a  wife,  who  closed  his  eyes  and 
ceived  his  last  sigh. 

Thus   die^  at  noon,  on  Sunday,  July  7,    1816,   Ri 
Brinsley   Sheridan,  to  render  whose  life  illustrious,  and 

*  Mr.  Rogers,  a  most  retpecuble,  gcDerous,  tnd  unUble  gentle 
t  The  BUhop  of  London. 
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ifiemory  dear,  one  quality  was  alone  wanting.     In  earlier  and 

letter  days,  his  person,  which  was  above  the  middle  size,  had 

>^en  handsome  and  well  proportioned.   But  in  his  latter  years, 

U8  £ice  exhibited  indubitable  marks  of  conviviality ;  he  began 

o  stoop  also ;  and  his  whole  air  and  manner  denoted  the  habits 

an  irregular  life.     But,  at  all  periods,  his  address  and  man- 

rs  were  prepossessing;  and  his  black  and  brilUant  ej'e  was 

culiariy  expressive.     Sir  Joshua  is  said  to  have  remarked, 

lile  painting  his  portrait,  that  the  pupil  was  the  largest  hu- 

nan  one  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  the  course  of  his  long  and 

extensive  practice. 

In  tracing  the  character  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  all  excess  ought 
o  be  scrupulously  avoided.  Unlimited  praise  cannot  consist- 
mtly  be  given  to  a  man  so  notoriously  devoid  of  prudence: 

^ —  O  nondum  cognita  Divtim 

Munera  !  virtutis  custos,  &  arnica  pudori, 
Luxuriee  fraenum,  vitas  tutela ! " 

Like  Sir  Walter  Mapes,  the  Anacreon  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
4iry,  he  seems  to  have  exclaimed  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
existence  : 

*^  Mihi  sit  propositum  in  taberna  mori ; 
Vinum  sit  oppositum  morientis  ori ; 
Ut  dicant,  cum  venerint  Angclorum  chori, 
Deus  sit  propitius  huic  Potarl !  " 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sheridan  had  many  and  great 
claims  to  the  attention,  and  even  to  the  gratitude  of  his  comitry. 
\  long  parliamentary  life,  unsullied  by  corruption,  and  even  by 
he  suspicion  of  it,  amid  notorious  penury  and  (listress ;  an 
nflexible  love  of  liberty,  and  a  cordial  attachment  to  the  rights 
md  privileges  of  his  fellow-subjects,  call  aloud  for  commend* 
ttion.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  all  tliese  princi.- 
)les  were  defended,  supported,  and  maintained,  not  only  with 
irmness  and  energy,  but  with  a  brilliancy  of  \%it,  and  a  flow 
if  ^eloquence,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  those  who  have 

sceeded  him  on  the  public  stage. 

Cajoled,  flattered,  courted,  and  perhaps  occasionally  de- 
rived, by  princes,  noUes,  9nd  .all  that  was  great  and  wealthy 
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in  society,  he  became  still  more  improvident  than  his  fiither, 
grandfather,  and  great  grandfather ;  —  for  four  whole  genera^ 
tions  of  the  Sheridans  have  been  negligent  and  profuse,  and 
might  have  fairly  exclaimed  with  Falsta£P  to  a  former  Prince 
of  Wales,  "  good  company  has  been  my  ruin,  Hal ! "  That  his 
wit  and  vivacity  were  captivating,  and  well  calculated  to  "keep 
the  table  in  a  roar,"  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one ;  and  Mr. 
Fox  estimated  these  talents  at  no  common  rate,  when  he  pre- 
ferred him  in  this  capacity,  to  both  Charles  Townshend  and 
Hare. 

Mr.  Sheridan  must  have  been  originally  favoured  by  nature 
with  a  strong  constitution.  Tlie  dissipation  of  forty  winters 
liad  not  injured  his  matchless  eloquence,  or  impaired  his 
astonishing  memory.  It  was  not  until  a  little  before  his 
demise,  that  he  ceased  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  act  like 
himselfr 

That  he  was  not  insusceptible  of  friendship,  was  proved  on 
many  occasions.  The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Richardson  appears  to 
liave  been  an  object  of  his  warmest  regard :  he  accompanied 
his  corpse  to  Bagshot,  and  shed  many  tears  over  his  grave ! 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  two  sons ; 
one  by  a  former,  another  by  the  wife  who  survives  him : 
and  he  has  bequeathed, —  for  it  was  all  he  had  to  bequeath, — 
the  fame  of  unexampled  wit,  taste,  and  eloquence  to  his  family ; 
wldle  to  mankind  he  has  left  the  instructive  lesson,  that  even 
these  are  but  little  iisefid  to  the  world,  and  pernicious  to  the 
owner,  without  firmness,  moderation,  and  prudence. 

Although  the  finances  of  the  Sheridan  family  were  in  a 
deplorable  state,  and  the  fimeral  therefore  intended  to  be 
simple  and  unexpensive,  yet  there  was  something  grand  and 
imposing,  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  an  old,  faith- 
ful, and  tried  associate,  Mr.  Moore,  M.  P.  for  the  City  of 
"Coventry.  That  gentleman  had  the  corpse  brought,  on  the 
day  antecedent  to  the  burial,  to  his  own  house,  in  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster ;  and  having  assembled  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  deceased  there,  and  all  such  as  were 
xlesirous  to  pay  a  compliment  to  his  memory^  the  processioa 
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out  for  Westminster  Abbey,  accompanied  by  many  persons 
*i    latorial  rink,  headed  by  one  of  the  Royal  Dukes.* 
On  Tuesday,  August  20,  a  large  blue  flag-stone  was  placed 
jver  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  in  Poets'  comer,  with  the  fol- 
owing  simple  inscription : 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 
BORN  1751 ; 

DIED  7th  JULY,  1816. 
THIS  MARBLE  IS  THE  TRIBUTE  OF  HIS  ATTACHED  FRIEND, 

PETER  MOORE. 

List  of  the  Works 
Of  ttte  Right  Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

1.  Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Aristaenetus,  from  the 
3reek.  Anon.  He  is  supposed  to  have  accomplished  this  in 
>art  only. 

2.  The  Rivals,  a  Comedy,  8vo.  1775.     Several  editions. 

3.  The  Duenna,  a  comic  Opera,  1775.  This  has  passed 
:hrough  ten  editions. 

4.  St.  Patrick's  Day,  a  Farce,  1 775. 

5.  Trip  to  Scarborough,  a  Comedy,  8vo.  1781.  Several 
^tions. 

6.  The  Critic,  8vo.  1779. 

7.  The  School  for  Scandal,  12mo.  1779.  This  was  a  pi- 
rated and  incorrect  copy,  published  in  Dublin. 

8.  A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  David  Garrick,  originally 
•ecited  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  by  Mrs.  Yates,  in  the  charac- 
cr  of  the  Tragic  Muse,  4to.  1779. 

9.  Comparative  Statement  of  the  two  Bills  (Mr.  Fox's  and 
Mr.  Pitt's)  for  the  better  government  of  the  British  Possessions 
n  India,  4to.  1788.     Two  editions. 

1 0.  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Dundas,  4ta. 
.796. 

11.  Pizarro,  altered  from  Kotzebue,  8vo.  1799. 

*  His  Rojal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
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12.  Speech  during  the  Impeacbmesit  of  Warren  Ha: 
Esq.  8vo. 

1 3.  Speech  on  the  Motion  for  the  Army  Establishment 
1802. 

Fugitive  Pieces. 

Occasional  Poem^,  such  as  the  Verses  to  Miss  Unlej 
Prologues,  Epilogues,  &c. 

He  is  also  said  to  have  written  several  papers  in  two  ^ 
cal  periodical  publications ;  the  Englishman,  and  the  Je 
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No.  VIII. 

The  Right  Hon.  CHARLES  STANHOPE,  F.R.S.  F.A.S. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  ;  EARL 
STANHOPE  (CR.  APRIL  14?,  1718)  ;  VISCOUNT  STANHOPE  OP  PORT 
MAHOX,  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  MINORCA  ;  AND  BARON  STANHOPE  OF 
KLVASTONE,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  DERBY  (jULY  12,  1717). 

"  A  DEO  ET  REGE." MottO. 

X  HIS  nobleman  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  bio- 
graphy. His  whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to  studies  and 
labours  of  a  superior  kind :  he  was  a  mechanician,  a  philoso- 
pher, a  man  of  science ;  he  was  also  a  legislator,  a  statesman, 
tod  a  patriot,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  In  a  work  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  his  name  ought  of  course  to  find  a  suitable 
place;  and  wliatever  accidental  eccentricities  might  have  occur- 
red in  private  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  his  charac- 
ter will  descend  with  respect,  and  even  with  admiration  to 
posterity. 

The  Stanhopes,  a  very  ancient  family,  are  supposed  to  take 
their  name  from  a  Uttle  town  of  the  same  denomination,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham.  Our  history  bears  testimony,  on 
many  occasions,  to  their  exploits ;  and  they,  have  rendered 
themselves  famous  in  former  times,  both  as  diplomatists,  and 
as  warriors.  The  first  of  these  ever  ennobled,  was  Sir  John 
Stanhope,  created  a  baron  by  James  I.;  but  his  son  dying 
without  issue,  the  title  became  extinct.  At  present,  there  are  no 
less  than  three  earldoms  appertahiing  to  this  house,  viz.  those 
of  Chesterfield  and  Harrington,  together  with  that  which 
alone  retains  the  family  name,  and  of  which  we  are  now  about 
to  treat. 

Alexander  Stanhope,  the  founder  of  the  last,  was  the  onfy 
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soil  of  Philip  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  by  his  second  wife,  Anne^ 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Packington,  Knt.  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  he  acted  in  the  humble  capacity  of  gentleman  usher  to  the 
Queen ;  but  on  the  accession  of  King  William,  he  was  nominat- 
ed envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Spanish  court.  Philip,  his  third 
son,  being  captain   of  the   Milford  man  of  war,  was  killed  iii 
1708,  during  a  gallant  attack  of  the  castle  of  St.  Philip,  in  the 
island  of  Minorca ;  and  Alexander,  the  second,  appears  to  have 
perished  at  sea.     But  James,  the  eldest,  who  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  accompanied  his  father  into  Spain,  and  being  des- 
tined for  a  military  career,   soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour  and  abilities.     lie  first  served  as  a  volunteer  under  the 
Duke  of  Savoy :  and  having  afterwards  repaired  to  Flanders 
in  the  same  capacity,   was  there  noticed  by  King  William, 
who  made  him  a  captain,  to  which  commission  was  superadded 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  in  his  own  regiment  of  foot— 
guards.     At  the  siege  of  Namur  in  1695,  Colonel  Stanliope 
Was  wounded  in  consequence  of  his  zeal ;  and  when  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  in  1 702,  was  sent  on  the  expedition  against  Cadiz, 
he  behaved  with  great  gallantry  at  the  attack  of  liodendaUo  ; 
and  served  with  distinguished  eclat  in  Portugal,  in  the  cause  of 
Charles  III.  King  of  Spain.  In  1704,  we  find  him  acting  as  a 
brigadier-general ;  and  in   the  course  of  the  succeeding  year, 
he  acquired  new  honour  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona.     Soon  after 
this,  he  was  nominated  commander  in  chief  of  the   British 
forces    in  Spain;    and  in   1708,  he  captured  the  fortress  of 
Mahon,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  the  name  of  which  town 
has  since  become  the  second  title  of  his  family.     He  after- 
wards contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Almei- 
ra ;  and  in  1710,  took  possession  of  Madrid  for  King  Charles. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  His  Majesty  nominated  him 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State.      Having  been  bred  in  camps  rather  than  in  courts,  he 
was  prevailed  upon,  with  some  difficulty,  to  accept  of  the  latter 
office,  which  was  procured  for  him  through  the  influence  of 
Townshend,  and  the  friendship  of  the  two  WalpoW'  In  conse- 
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quence,  however,  of  certain  jealousies  that  prevailed  in  the  Whig 
administration  of  that  day,  this  friendship  appears  to  have  been 
at  length  converted  into  enmity  :  for  Stanhope,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Hanover,  seems  to  have  completely  gained  the  ear 
and  the  confidence  of  the  first  prince  of  the  Brunswick  line.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  became  Premier,  having  been  appointed 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  1717;  a  few  months  after  which,  he  was  created  Baron  Stan- 
hope of  Mahon,  and  Viscount  Stanhope  of  Eivaston.  In  1718, 
he  obtained  the  title  of  Earl  Stanhope. 

This  nobleman  appears  to  have  possessed  great  talents ;  but 
according  to  Coxe,  in  his  Life  i)f  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was 
sometimes  overreached  by  the  cunning  and  intrigues  of  Lord 
Sunderland ;  and  indeed  he  was  greatly  blamed  by  his  coad- 
jutors, for  having  introduced  a  man,  whose  sentiments  were  so 
hostile  to  an  enlarged  plan  of  liberty.  Yet  he  himself  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  most  obnoxious  clauses  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Act ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
opposition  it  encountered  on  the  part  of  the  bench  of  Bishops, 
was  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  finally  passed 
into  a  law.  He  died  suddenly,  February  24,  1720 — 21, 
greatly  regretted  by  the  King,  who,  in  testimony  of  his  regard, 
ordered  his  own  and  the  Prince's  carriages  to  accompany  the 
funeral  procession ;  which  was  also  attended  by  the  horse- 
grenadier  guards,  a  detachment  of  the  life-guards,  and  two 
battalions  of  foot-guards,  with  all  their  officers  wearing 
'^  cypress  mourning  scarfs  and  hat  bands." 

Philip,  the  second  Earl,  by  Lucy,  daughter  of  Tliomas  Pitt, 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  married  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton, 
sister  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Haddington.  At  the  demise  of  his 
father,  being  but  seven  years  of  age,  he  w^as  confided  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  godfather  and  relation,  the  celebrated 
Philip  Dormer  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  This  nobleman,  who  had 
devoted  himself  to  attain  the  exterior  graces  and  all  that  was 
pleasing  and  seductive,  appears  to  have  considered  the  sciences 
as  barbarous ;  and  to  have  deemed  the  character  of&fine  gen^ 
tleman^  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  attainable  by  the  human 
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species.  Yet  so  very  perverse  was  the  young  nobleman  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  that  he  addicted  himself  solely  to  mathe- 
matical pursuits.  Notwithstanding  a  severe  interdiction,  he 
studied  this  eminent  branch  of  human  learning  by  stealth ; 
and  that  too,  with  a  success  equal  to  his  avidity,  for  he  soon 
became  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  age.  To  his  mu- 
nificence, the  nation  is  obliged  for  the  posthumous  works  of  Dr. 
Robert  Simson,  who  was  indebted  to  his  Lordship  for  the  98th 
proposition  of  Euclid's  Data,  as  well  as  for  the  edition  of  the 
works  of  Archimedes,  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press.* 

As  a  politician,  the  Earl,  like  his  father,  always  acted  with 
the  Whigs.  In  1742,  after  an  elegant  and  pathetic  speech, 
he  moved  an  address  to  the  King,  praying  "  that  in  compas- 
sion to  his  people,  loaded  already  with  such  numerous  and 
heavy  taxes,  he  would  eiconerate  his  subjects  'from  the  charge 
and  burden  of  those  foreign  mercenaries,  who  were  taken  into 
service  last  year,  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  parliament.' 
On  the  attempt  to  subjugate  America,  he  gave  his  vote,  and 
entered  his  protest  against  that  measure :  nay,  he  even  came 
from  the  confines  of  Switzerland,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
discountenancing  the  proceedings  of  ministers,  in  respect  to 
the  Middlesex  election.  His  Lordship  died  March  7,  1786, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir. 

Philip  Stanhope,  born  August  8,  1 753,  was  at  an  early 
period  sent  to  Eton,  whence  he  removed,  at  the  age  often,  to 
accompany  his  family  to  Geneva,  whither  It  went  on  ap* 
count  of  the  declining  health  of  his  elder  brother,  who  died 
in  1 753.  On  this  event  he  became  Viscount  Mahon ;  and 
as  he  resided  during  ten  years  in  the  celebrated  little  city  just 
alluded  to,  it  became  necessary  to  complete  his  education 
there.  This  was  accordingly  effected  under  the  inspection  of 
M.  Ic  Sage,  a  man  of  letters,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  a 
tract  on  the  cause  of  gravity.  It  appears  that  this  young  noble- 
man devoted  much  of  his  time,  while  abroad,  to  experimental 
philosophy.  He  also  at  that  period  excelled  in  horsemanship^  aa 

*  Dr.  Pricitley  dedic&ted  to  him  the  3d  vol.  of  his  Experiment*  on  Air^  &c*  •»  fio* 
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*  wdl  as  in  a  variety  of  athletic  exercises :  he  even  became  a 

•  soldier  under  the  banners  of  this  little  republic ;  for  he  en- 
^  /oiled  himself  in  its  militia,  and  attained  such  skill  in  shooting 
^  with  a  rifle-barrelled  gun,  as  to  be  iullas  adroit  as  the  best  marks- 
^  itian  in  America  at  the  present  day.     Those  who  have  known 

Earl  Stanhope  of  late  years  only,  can  scarcely  conceive  him 
excelling  in  equestrian  pursuits,  or  hitting  a  mark  of  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  with  unerring  certainty,*  at  the  distance  of  120 
yards. 

As  the  father  lived  in  a  generous  and  hospitable  manner,  he 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  Genevese ;  while  the  son  mingled 
with  the  youth,  and  seems  to  have  imbibed  all  their  notions  of 
a  free  government,  which  indeed,  to  a  certain  degree,  exactly 
corresponded  with  those  in  which  himself  and  family  had  been 
educated.  Dr.  Moore,  the  traveller,  records  the  following 
anecdote  of  him. 

*'  Walking  in  Geneva  one  afl:ernoon  with  a  young  noble- 
man, who,  to  a  strong  taste  for  natural  philosophy,  unites  a 
passionate  zeal  for  civil  liberty,  we  passed  near  the  garden,  in 
which  one  of  those  circles  which  support  the  magistracy 
assemble.  I  proposed  joining  them :  no,"  said  my  Lord  with 
indignation,  "  I  will  not  go  for  a  moment  into  such  a  society ; 
I  consider  these  men  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  that 
place  as  b.  focus  for  consuming  freedom  !  "  * 

On  the  return  of  the  family  to  England,  their  carriage  could 
not  without  diifficulty  move  through  the  streets.  Numbers  of  the 
poorer  sort,  who  had  been  relieved  by  their  secret  charity, 
proclaimed  their  gratitude  aloud ;  the  eyes  of  the  parents  on 
this  occasion  streamed  with  tears;  the  son  repeatedly  de- 
scended to  embrace  the  companions  of  his  youth ;  while  in  the 
language  of  a  celebrated  tourist,  who  appears  to  have  witness- 
ed the  event,  "  the  whole  family  carried  along  with  them  the 
affections  of  the  grater  part,  and  the  esteem  of  all  the  citizens." 

Lord  Mahon  having  now  returned  to  England,  offered  him- 
self a  candidate  for  the  City  of  Westminster,  in  conjunction  with 

•  Vt«ir  of  Sotlmy  and  Maimert  in  France  and  Italj. 
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Lord  Mountmorris ;  but  after  the  poll  had  continued  open  for 
several  days,  they  withdrew  from  an  unequal  and  expensive 
contest  Soon  after  this,  however,  he  obtained  a  seat,  on  far 
easier  terms,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Shelbume,  who  at 
that  period  possessed  a  mansion,  together  with  a  considerable 
property,  at  High  Wycombe,  all  of  which  have  since  been 
disposed  of  to  Lord  Carrington. 

But  before  we  treift  of  the  subject  o  this  memoir  in  the 
character  of  a  statesman,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  sieze  this 
opportunity  to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  man  of  science. 
The  promotion  of  human  knowledge  was  the  constant  and  inva- 
riable object  of  his  regard ;  and  to  the  furtherance  of  tliis,  he 
devoted  the  whole  of  a  busy  rather  than  a  long  life. 

When  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  Viscount 
Mahon  became  a  candidate  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  to  the  person  who  should 
produce  the  best  treatise  on  the  structure  of  the  pendulum. 
His  essay,  which  was  written  in  the  French  language,  even 
then  spoken  by  every  genteel  inhabitant  of  Geneva,  proved 
worthy  not  only  of  publication,  but  also  of  the  premium  adver- 
tised :  and  within  these  three  months,  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  seen  a  curious  mechanical  invention  appertaining  to  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments  on  this  very  subject. 

In  1775,  his  Lordship  published  a  small  tract, entitled  "Con- 
siderations on  the  Means  of  preventing  fraudulent  Practices  on 
the  Gold  Coin."  This  also  was  written  on  the  Continent,  and 
its  purpose  was  to  detect  all  imitations  of  the  regular  mint,  by 
means  of  simple  inspection  only.  For  this  purpose,  he  recom- 
mended the  selection  and  employment  of  able  and  experienced 
workmen ;  and  such  ingenious  processes  in  respect  to  the  miH' 
ing  and  machinefy^  as  would  defy  the  arts  of  those  employed  in 
the  felonious  purposes  of  falsifying  the  currency  of  the  pre- 
cious metals. 

At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he  turned  his  attention  to- 
wards the  protection  of  bank  paper.  On  this  occasion  ako^ 
he  exhibited  his  usual  ingenuity  by  recurring  to  simple  and 
ahnost  obvious  processes,  for  the  protection  of  public  credit 
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The  materials  of  which  a  note  consist,  ought,  according  to  his 
liplan,  to  be  manufactured  so  as  to  render  forgery  infinitely  more 
difficult ;  while  the  graver  of  superior  artists  was  to  be  so  em- 
ployed^  that  all  imitation  would  be  set  at  defiance.     There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  both  of  these  evils  might,  by  these  means,  be 
^  remedied  in  part ;  and   thus  many  lives  saved  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  laws :  but  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  Euro- 
^  pean  coinage  has  been  falsified  from  the  time  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  to  the  present  day,  as  is  well  known  to  collec- 
tors, some  of  whom  value  the  imitations,  which  are  generally 
plated,  much  more  than  the  originals  themselves. 

As  nothing  is  more  terrible  than  fire,  and  as  this  devouring 
element  has,  in  all  times  and  countries,  been  deemed  an  object 
of  national  concern  ;  it  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
nobleman  in  question.  Mr.  Hartley  had  before  conceived 
the  beneficent  idea  of  rescuing  buildings  from  the  danger  of 
conflagration ;  and  there  is  a  building  erected  by  him,  still 
extant,  on  Wimbledon  Common,  where  his  experiment  was 
tried,  and  proved  successful,  in  presence  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London.  Adopting  the  acknowledged  principle, 
that  without  a  current  of  air  there  can  be  no  fire,  this  gentle- 
man had  recourse  to  iron  plates  for  the  exclusion  of  atmo- 
spheric influence,  and  thus  succeeded  completely  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  flames. 

Onr  noble  projector  was  accustomed  to  elucidate  this  prin- 
ciple, at  his  parlour  fire,  to  a  little  domestic  circle,  by  a  very 
simple  but  convincing  experiment.  He  would  take  a  narrow 
slip  of  paper,  about  an  inch  wide,  and  wrd])  it  very  tight  round 
a  common  poker,  so  that  no  air  could  possibly  be  admitted  be- 
tween these  two  objects ;  in  which  position,  he  would  apply 
the  flame  of  a  candle  to  the  paper  for  any  length  of  time,  with- 
out the  least  danger  of  ignition.  But  when,  during  this  pro- 
cesSj  he  either  accidentally,  or  by  design,  loosened  the  paper,  so 
as  to  admit  the  air  between  it  and  the  iron,  it  instantaneously 
became  inflamed.  It  is  on  exactly  the  same  principle  that  an 
intelligent  female,  whose  dothes  happen  to  be  on  fire  while 
standing,  would  fall  down  and  roll  herself  on  the  carpet ;  for  a 
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newspaper  held  perpendicularly,  will  always  flare  much  sooner, 
and  bum  more  rapidly,  than  one  placed  longitudinally  on  the 
ground. 

Lord  Stanhope  now  thought  that  he  could  greatly  improve 
Mr.  Hartley's  plan,  and  thus  remove  the  two  chief  objections 
to  it:  viz.  durability  and  economy.  Accordingly  in  1777,  a 
grand  experiment  was  made  at  the  &mily  seat  of  Chevening  in 
Kent,  in  the  presence  of  some  thousands  of  spectators.  While 
the  great  Earl  Chatliam,  the  President  of  tlie  Royal  Society, 
and  many  scientiflc  persons,  were  coolly  and  sc^curcly  indulging 
in  the  luxury  of  ice-creams  in  an  upper  apartment,  an  intense 
fire  was  raging  in  the  room  immediately  below,  which  was 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  wooden  floor  alone ;  but  this 
wooden  floor  was  completely  secured  by  means  of  a  composi- 
tion, which  by  excluding  the  air,  rendered  the  flames  harmless. 
Here  follows  an  account  of  a  trial  on  a  grand  scale,  written  by 
his  Loi-dship,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  the  year  1778. 

"  On  the  '26th  of  September,  1777,  I  had  the  honour  to  re- 
peat some  of  my  experiments  before  the  President  and  some  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Alder- 
men of  the  City  of  London,  the  Committee  of  City  Lands^ 
several  of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
persons. 

"  The  first  experiment  was  to  fill  the  lower  room  of  a  wooden 
building  (which  room  was  about  twenty-six  feet  long  by  six- 
teen wide)  full  of  shavings  and  faggots  mixed  witli  combus- 
tibles, and  to  set  them  all  on  fire.  The  heat  was  so  intense^ 
that  the  glass  of  the  windows  was  melted  like  so  much  com- 
mon sealing  wax,  and  run  down  in.  drops,  yet  the  flooring 
boards  of  that  very  room  were  not  burnt  through,  nor  was  one 
of  the  side  timbers,  floor  joists,  or  cieling  joists,  damaged  in  the 
smallest  degree,  and  the  persons  who  went  into  the  room 
immediately  over  the  room  filled  with  fire,  did  not  percdve 
any  ill  efiects  from  it  whatever,  even  the  floor  of  that  room  be- 
ing perfectly  cool  during  the  enormous  conflagration  iipmedi- 
ately  underneath. 
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**  I  then  caused  a  kind  of  wooden  building,  of  full  fifty  feet 
1  kngth,  and  of  three  stories  high  in  the  middle,  to  be  erected 
dose  to  one  end  of  the  secured  wooden  house.     I  filled  and 
-covered  this  building  with  above  eleven  hundred  large  kiln 
-faggots,  and  several  loads  of  dry  shavings;  and  I  set  this  pile 
on  fire.     The  height  of  the  flame  was  no  less  than  eighty- 
seven  leet  per})endicular  from  the  ground,  and  the  grass  upon 
tlie  bank,    at  a   hundred  and  fifty  feet   from   the   fire,   was 
scorched  up ;  yet  the  secured  wooden  building,  contiguous  to 
this  vast  heap  of  fire,  was  not  damaged  in  the  least,  excepting 
some  parts  of  the  outer  coat  of  plaster-work.     This  experi- 
ment was  intended  to  represent  a  wooden  town  on  fire,  and 
.  to  show  how  effectually,  even  a  wooden  building,  if  secured 
according   to  my  new  method,  would  stop  the  progress  of 
the   flames  on    that  side,  without   any  assistance  from   fire- 
engines,  &c. 

<*  Tlie  last  experiment  I  made  that  day,  was  tlie  attempting 
to  burn  a  wooden  stair-case,  secured  according  to  my  simple 
method  of  under-mooring.  Several  very  large  kiln  faggots  were 
laid  and  kindled  under  the  stair-case  round  the  stairs,  and  upon 
the  steps;  this  wooden  stair-case  notwithstanding  resisted,  as 
if  it  had  been  of  fire-stone,  all  the  attempts  that  were  made 
to  consume  it.  I  have  since  made  five  other  still  stronger  fires 
upon  this  same  stair-case,  without  having  repaired  it,  having, 
moreover,  filled  the  small  space  in  which  this  stair-case  is, 
entirely  with  shavings  and  large  faggots,  but  the  stair-case  is, 
however,  still  standing,  and  is  but  Uttle  damaged." 

It  is  T^ot  a  little  singular,  that  by  a  strange  accident,  this 
very  plan  was  put  to  the  severest  possible  test,  at  his  Lordship's 
residence  in  Kent,  in  1797  or  1798,  about  twenty  years  after. 
Lord  Stanhope  had  been  at  great  expence  in  rebuilding  and 
beautifying  Chevening  House;  and  he  took  good  care  to 
secure  it  for  his  posterity  by  means  of  his  new  invented  stucco, 
or  plaster.  Yet  it  so  happdhed,  as  if  for  the  express  purj^ose 
of  demonstrating  his  problem  by  practical  results,  that  a  fire 
actually  burst  forth  with  incredible  fury  in  part  of  the  offices, 
which  by  some  omission  had  not  been  secured  according  to  his 
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own  improved  method.  The  premises  in  question  instantly 
became  a  prey  to  the  flames^  which  increased,  until  they  were 
suddenly  interdicted  by  the  intervention  of  that  portion  of  the 
mansion  which  had  been  rendered  fire-proof.  A  beam,  wliich 
remained  untouched,  in  consequence  of  the  preventive  applica- 
tion alluded  to  above,  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot,  and  a 
portion  of  this,  which  was  sawed  off  for  the  express  purpose, 
has  been  deposited  for  many  years  with  the  Royal  Society, 
so  as  to  render  both  proof  and  reference  extremely  easy. 

As  Lord  Stanhope  was  botli  a  builder  and  a  fanner,  he  de- 
termined to  improve  on  the  common  method  of  converting 
certain  substances  into  lime.  Instead  of  employing  a  structure 
of  brick;  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  surmounted  by  an  inverted 
cone,  which  does  not  always  completely  effect  the  end  in- 
tended, he  determined  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  mortar  equally 
strong  and  durable  as  the  cement  of  the  ancients.  For  this 
purpose  he  contrived  a  kiln,  of  a  structure  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  wind  furnace ;  and  as  he  thus  contrived  to  procure 
such  a  degree  of  heat  as  to  produce  vitrification,  if  requisite, 
he  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  mortar,  which,  by  defying  the 
attack  of  an  instrument  pointed  with  iron,  wlien  suffered  to 
dry,  promises  a  degree  of  durability  not  hitherto  attained  in 
modern  times. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cartwright,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  men  of 
the  present  age,  has  contrived,  by  dove-taiUng  of  bricks,  to 
cover  houses  with  imperishable  roofs,  which  not  only  bid 
defiance  to  the  latei^al  pressure^  but  nearly  double  the  quantity 
of  room  in  a  given  space;  while  the  building  itself  is  com- 
pletely secured  against  the  elemental  storms  of  both  wind  and 
rain.  Earl  Stanhope  attempted  to  save  timber,  and  obtain 
flat  roofs  by  means  of  another  process,  which,  although  useful 
in  certain  cases,  is  assuredly  less  ingenious  and  less  durable^ 
tlian  that  just  referred  to. 

His  Lordship  conceived  the  fdea  of  forming  an  artificial 
slate,  or  tile,  composed  of  tar,  chalk,  and  fine  well-washed 
»and.  He  found,  that  by  a  proper  application  of  these  cheap 
ingredients,  tlie  weather  might  be  excluded,  to  the  fidl  as  well 
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in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  at  one-tenth  of  the  expence. 
addition  to  this,  the  attk  chambers  could  be  rendered  to 
!  full  as  good,  and  nearly  as  capacious,  as  the  rooms  below  ; 
ir      (rery  trifling  inclination  of  the  roof  would  be  sufficient  to 

A       m  off  the  rain,  where  no  crevices  or  interstices  existed. 
Tij  this  plan  too,  far  less  timber  would  be  required  in  this 

rcase,  to  support  a  very  trifling  weight,  than  in  the  common 

;inode  of  building,  where  an  inunense  superstructure  is  to  be 
lupported  by  massy  rafters ;  a  considerable  saving  would  also 

,  be  obtained,  by  thus  diminishing  the  sharpness  of  the  angle 
required  in  ordinary  cases. 

An  experience  of  thirty  years  confirmed  the  justice  of  this 
periment     In  Kent,  particularly  towards  the  sea-side,  and 

,  more  especially  in  the  little  maritime  village  of  Sandgate,  the 
roofs,  which  are  nearly  flat,  receive  yearly  a  coat  of  tar,  by 
way  of  keeping  out  the  rain.  In  other  parts  of  that  county, 
paper  is  manu&ctured  of  a  sufficient  thickness,  and  being 
covered  with  composition,  and  cut  into  squares,  at  a  distance 
resemble,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  supply,  the  place  of 
tiles.  These  circumstances  are  merely  mentioned  with  a  view 
to  prove  how  science,  like  a  circle  in  the  water,  increases  its 

'  orbit ;  and  that  when  a  good  practical  example  is  set  by  a 

'  man  of  a  certain  rank  and  character,  it  rarely  fails  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  and  general  effect. 

The  next  invention  that  requires  notice,  is  the  cure  of  wounds 
made  in  trees.  His  Lordship  treated  these  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  skilful  surgeon  treats  wounds  in  the  hu- 
man body;  by  the  application  of  a  plaster,  the  chief,  and 
perhaps  only  benefit  of  which,  is  the  exclusion  of  air.  Tar 
and  pounded  chalk  were  the  materials  used  on  this  occasion. 
With  this  simple  compound,  he  succeeded  in  remedying  all 
the  accidents  that  occurred  afler  high  winds,  or  in  consequence 
of  casualties  in  his  extensive  orchards,  finely  situate  on  the 
edge  of  a  fertile  and  extensive  vale,  being  fully  exposed  to  a 
flouthern  aspect,  while  a  high  and  long  continued  chain  of 
hills  shelters  them  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  The  late 
Mr.  Forsyth,  who  was  for  many  years  gendener  to  His  Ma- 
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jesty  at  the  palace  of  Kensington,  obtained  a  parliamen'jr 
grant  for  a  salve  to  be  employed  ior  these  very  purposes,  whid 
we  will  venture  to  assert,  although  perhaps  less  simple,  n 
not  more  efficacious  than  the  tar  and  chalk  of  the  noble  loni 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  form  an  q^Aia 
the  history  of  modern  philosophy ;  these,  together  with  ov 
graphical  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  that  wonderful  man,  i»t. 
ten  by  himself,  are  fully  dilated  and  explained  in  a  wof; 
edited,  and  in  part  published  by  his  grandson.  Temple  Yrar 
lin,  Esq.  who  acted  as  Secretary  of  Legation  to  his  embas?} 
the  court  of  France.  The  subject  of  this  memoir,  while  L 
Mahon,  applied  himself  with  his  usual  zeal,  assiduity,  i 
success,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  new  theon*;  and  t 
too  with  such  effect,  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  an  c 
ginal  discoverer,  in  resj>ect  to  some  of  the  minor  pAenomeh 
In  the  year  1 779,  appeared  a  volume,  eDtitied  *'  Principles  • 
Electricity :"  this  was  much  read  at  that  period,  not  oi\\y 
consequence  of  some  novel  positions,  but  aiso  on  account 
a  disputed  point,  which  at  that  moment  engaged  tiie  allenti 
of  the  principal  electricians  of  this  country.  It  respected  i 
best  mode  of  securing  buildings  from  the  efiects  of  liditnii 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  enmities  produced  bv  the  Am 
rican  war,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  science,  was  at  one  liit 
likely  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  political  question  !  MT.\\i 
son,  said  to  have  been  supportcxl  by  a  great  Personasre,  vl 
adopted  his  theory  by  an  actual  alteration  in  respect  to  li 
conductors  at  Buckingham  House,  in  direct  opposition  toll 
Franilinian  system,  maintained  that  a  decided  prefeWH 
ought  to  be  given  to  short  conductors,  terminating  in  a  hci 
while  Sir  John  Pringlc,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Societ 
on  the  other  hand,  boldly  contended  that  the  lomr-poiou 
conductors  of  his  friend  Dr.  FrankUn,  were  best  calciilai» 
to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  noble  subject  of  this  memoir  ranged  himself  on 
side  of  the  men  of  science ;  and  undertbok  to   confirm  tf 
elucidate  the  established   theory,   by  a  multitude  of  expc! 
ments,  many  of  which  were  both  new  and  orirriiml.     He 
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■the  same  time  published  caiions  *  for  regulating  the  practice; 

id  the  result  of  the  whole,  in  consequence  of  a  public  trial 

■at  the  Pantheon,  superintended  by  Mr.  Nairne,  the  optician, 

>folly  confirmed  all  that  had  been  suggested  by  the  genius  of 

■  the  philosopher  of  Philadelphia. 

«      An  account  of  his  Lordship's  experiments  has  been  amply 

:  detailed  in  the  work  before  us.  He  has  also  proved  by  an 
elaborate  mathematical  demonstration,  illustrated  by  a  great 

:  variety  of  facts,  that  the  density  of  an  electrical  atmosphere 
superinduced  upon  any  body,  must  be  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances  from  the  charged  body. 

He  has  likewise  taken  great  pains  to  prove  the  existence 
and  explain  the  nature  of  what  he  denominates  the  returning 
stroke  in  electricity,  which  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  return 
of  the  electric  fire  into. a  body  from  which,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  been  previously  expelled.  His  Lordship 
shews,  that  men  and  other  animals  may  be  destroyed,  and 
buildings  damaged,  by  an  electrical  returning  stroke  occasioned 
by  a  thunder  cloud,  even  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
or  more  from  the  spot  where  such  persons  or  buildings  are 
situated. 

Tliis  new  theory,  advanced  and  published  by  Lord  Mahon 
in  the  year  1779,  he  considered  as  completely  established  by 
the  death  of  James  Lauder,  and  two  horses,   that  were  in- 


♦  "  For  the  sake  of  those  persons  who  care  but  1ittla.about  the  detail  of  the  theory 
ofelecrricity,  but  who  notwithsranding  may  be  extremely  interested  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  best  method  of  securing  buildings  against  the  damage  of  lightning,  hit  Lord- 
ship mentions  the  J  ''owing  necessary  requisites  in  erecting  of  conductors.  1.  The  rods 
nust  be  made  of  sucIT substances  as  are>  in  their  nature,  the  best  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity. 2.  They  must  be  uninterrupted  and  perfectly  continuous.  3.  They  must  be 
of  a  sufficient  thickness.  4.  They  must  be  connected  with  the  common  stock,  that  isy 
with  the  earth  or  nearest  water.  5.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  rods  must  be  finely 
tapered  and  as  acutely  pointed  as  possible;  gold  wires  are  the  best  points,  as  they  will 
not  rust.  6.  The  rods  must  be  very  prominent,  several  feet  above  the  chimneys. 
7.  Each  rod  must  be  carried  i/i  the  shortest  convenient  direction  from  its  upper  end 
to  the  common  stock.  8.  1  here  should  be  no  prominent  bodies  of  metal  on  the  top 
of  the  building  proposed  to  be  secured,  but  such  as  are  connected  with  the  conductor 
by  some  proper  metallic  communication.  9.  There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  rods  sul)stantial!y  erected,  that  is,  the  number  should  be  in  pro^iortion  to  the 
extent  of  the  building.'*     Sec  Principles  of  Electricity,  p.  205. 

o  2 
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dtaixtaneously  killed  in  Scotland  by  the  effects  of  a  thunder 
storm,  which  was  evidently  at  a  considerable  distance  fixHn 
the  spot  where  the  fatal  accident  happened.  A  very  interest- 
ing account  of  this  melancholy  fact  was  drawn  up  by  Patrick 
Brydone^  Esq*  and  published  in  the  ?7th  vol.  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

A  short  time  after  the  reading  of  Mr.  Brydone's  account, 
his  Lordship  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  piqper,  entitled 
**  Remarks  on  Mr.  Brydone's  Account  of  a  remarkable 
Thimder  Storm  in  Scotland."  In  this  paper  he  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  observed  during  the 
storm :  he  shews  that  Lauder's  death  could  not  be  occasioned 
by  any  direct  explosion,  nor  by  that  effect  which  electricians 
denominate  a  lateral  explosion ;  and  after  a  fuU  examination 
of  the  case,  he  concludes,  that  the  accident  must  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  effect  which  he  had  in  his  original  work  deno- 
minated the  electrical  returning  stroke. 

"  Wonderful,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  as  these  combined  &ctt 
may  f^pear,  and  uncommon  as  they  certainly  are  in  this  coun- 
try, they  are,  nevertheless,  easy  to  be  explained  by  means  of 
that  particular  species  of  electrical  diock,  ^hich  I  have  distin- 
guished in  my  Principles  of  Electricity,  (published  in  1779,) 
by  the  appellation  of  the  electrical  returning  stroke  i  and  al- 
though at  the  time  I  wrote  that  treatise,  I  had  it  not  in  my 
power  to  produce  any  instance  of  persons  or  animals  having 
been  killed  in  the  very  peculiar  manner  since  related  in  Mr. 
Brydone's  paper,  I  did,  however,  (from  my  experiments  men- 
tioned in  that  book,)  venture  to  assert,  with  confidence,  that  if 
persons  be  strongly  superinduced  by  the  electrical  atmosphere 
of  a  cloud,  they  may  (under  circumstances  similar  to  those  ex- 
plained in  that  treatise)  receive  a  strong  shock*  be  knocked 
down,  or  even  killed  at  the  instant  that  the  cloud  discharges 
with  an  explosion  its  electricity ;  whether  the  lightning  fiJls 
near  the  very  place  where  those  persons  are,  or  at  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  from  that  place,  or  whether  die  doud  be  po- 
sitively or  n^atively  electrified*"  • 

•  8eePhiI.Tnnt.?ol.77. 
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We  now  come  to  the  arithmetical  machines  invented  by 

-ord  Stanhope;  although,  in  respect  to  priority  of  date,  this 

)very  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  two  years  before^ 

it  occurred  in  or  about  1777. 

The  first  and  smallest  machine  is  about  the  size  of  an  octavo 
volume,  which,  by  means  of  dial  plates  and  small  indices, 
noveable  with  a  steel  pin,  is  calculated  to  perform  with  un- 
leviadng  accuracy  the  operations  of  simple  and  compound 
addition  and  subtraction.  The  second,  and  by  far  the  most 
curious  machine,  is  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  a  common 
table  writing-desk.  By  this,  problems  in  multiplication  and 
division,  of  almost  any  extent,  are  solved,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  mistake,  by  the  simple  revolution  of  a  small  winclu 
What  appears  very  singular  and  surprising  to  every  spectator, 
is,  that  in  working  division,  if  the  operator  be  inattentive  to 
his  business,  and  thereby  attempts  to  turn  the  handle  a  single 
revolution  more  than  he  ought,  he  is  instantly  admonished  of 
iiis  error  by  the  sudden  springing  up  of  a  small  ivory  ball.  * 
.  About  the  memorable  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Lord  Stanhope  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  immense  force  of 
that  all-powerful  machine,  the  steam-engine,  might  be  recurred 
to  for  navigating  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  tide-way,  without  the 
aid  of  horses,  or  oars,  or  sails;  while  that  mighty  element,  the 
ocean  itself,  might  be  forced  to  succumb  under  the  dominion  of 
science :  thus  extending  the  influence  and  intercourse  of  man 
to  every  country,  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.  By  the  pro- 
pulsive force  of  vapour,  he  thought  that  harbours  might  be 
left,  and  the  seas  crossed,  during  the  influence  of  contrary 
winds;   while  during  the  interposition  of  calms,   the  dread 


*  Since  the  above  description  of  Lord  Stanhope's  arithmetical  machines  was  written, 
MM  old  but  very  curious  little  book  has  been  recurred  to.  It  is  entitled,  **  The  Descrip- 
tion and  Use  of  two  arithmetic  Instruments ;  together  with  a  short  Treatise,  explain- 
ing  and  demonstrating  the  ordinary  Operations  of  Arithmetic,  &c.  &c.  Presented  ta 
HU  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  Charles  If.  By  S.  Morland,  1662."  This  worii  it 
iUustrated  wiih  twelve  plates,  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  machines  are  exhibited, 
and  whence  it  appears  that  the  four  fundamental  rules  in  arithmetic  are  easily  worked, 
and,  to  uM  the  author's  own  words,  **  without  charging  the  memory,  disturbing  th« 
mind,  or  Ji^odiig  the  opentioDf  to  uiy  tmcertainty," 

o  S 
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and  detestation  of  navigators,  a  rapid  progress  might  be  nmdcf 
instead  of  being  unnecessarily  detained  like  a  log  on  the  water^ 
or  subjected  to  the  dangers  arising  from  tides  and  currents. 

The  experiments  recurred  to  upon  this  occasion,  occupied 
his  capacious  mind,  during  intervals,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
eighteen  years ;  and  he  actually  took  out  no  fewer  than  three 
patents.  To  accomplish  his  object,  he  buik  three  or  four  ves- 
sels of  different  sizes  at  Rotherliithe ;  and  expended  considera^- 
ble  sums  of  money  in  forwarding  his  plan.  It  has  been  said^ 
indeed,  that  he  aimed  at  too  much  perfection;  and  that  he 
might  have  obtained  great  fame  by  stopping  at  a  point  short 
of  that  which  he  wished  to  obtain.  After  having  formed  a 
mechanical  apparatus  resembling  oars,  he  wished  \jo  feather 
them^  like  a  boatman,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  hindrance 
occasioned  by  back  water. 

The  author  of  this  article  saw  and  examined  a  small  vessel, 
formed  under  his  own  eye,  which  was  exhibited  for  some 
time  in  the  canal  called  the  Serpentine  River,  that  connectar 
Hyde  Park  with  Kensington  Gardens.  It  was  thirty  feet  long, 
by  seven  wide,  and  had  a  circular  bottom;  while  both  ends 
were  made  sharp,  exactly  after  the  manner  of  a  Thames  wherry. 
The  peculiarities  in  the  construction  of  this  vessel  consisted — 

1.  Of  gills,  which,  like  those  of  a  fish,  opened  and  closed  at 
pleasure. 

2.  Of  a  composition  for  securing  her  lower  parts  both  firom 
worm  and  rot,  at  a  nmch  cheaper  rate,  and  yet  by  a  mode^ 
to  all  appearance,  equally  durable  and  efficacious  as  copper 
sheeting. 

3.  In  tlie  excellent  property  of  moviug  with  either  end  fore- 
most, without  the  trouble  and  inconvenience,  and  sometimes 
the  danger,  of  putting  about 

4.  In  the  flatness  of  the  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  of  more  ton- 
nage and  stowage-room :  and 

5.  In  the  saving  both  in  respect  to  timber  and  canvas. 

If  it  be  asked  by  a  worldly-minded  enquirer,  to  what  advan- 
tage did  these  expensive  experiments  tend?  the  reply  is  at 
hand :  the  steam-boats  now  multiplying  throughout  EurSpe  and 
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America*,  either  originated  in,  or  were  j^erfected  by  the  talents 

i  fortune  of  this  singularly-endowed  peer.     He  lived  suffi- 

tly  long  to  perceive,  and  to  reap  the  conscious  pleasure 

ing  out  of  the  noble  and  disinterested  idea,  that  he  had 

SKtended  the  bounds  of  human  science,  and  the  dominion  of 

man  I 

One  so  gifted  as  Lord  Stanhope,  could  not  be  inattentive  to 
:he  many  great  and  singular  advantages  resulting  to  an  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  and  manufacturing  country,  from  the 
cheap  intercourse  arising  out  of  canals.  Tlie  late  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  was  the  first  to  set  the  noble  example  in  England ; 
ind  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  with  more  science  (for  the 
former  was  wholly  indebted  to  Bingley  the  engineer),  but  on  a 
!ess  extensive  scale,  determined  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  titled 
Precursor. 

Earl  Stanhope  having  inherited  a  large  landed  estate  in  a 
remote  part  of  Devonshire,  distant  from  good  markets  and  good 
roads,  determined  to  confer  the  advantage  of  both,  by  means 
of  ^  canal,  so  as  to  enable  his  and  the  neighbouring  tenants 
and  occupiers  of  land  to  carry  their  grain  to  the  Bristol  Chan- 
ael  direct,  on  the  one  hand ;  while  on  the  other,  they  might 
3ring  back  coals  and  manure  from  the  sea-side,  to  the  internal 
[Mirts  of  the  county. 

Imbued  with  these  ideas.  His  Lordship  repaired  to  the  west 
of  England,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  survey  of  the 
intervening  country.  In  order  to  eJBFect  thi^,  he  actually  travelled 
with  a  theodolite^  attached  to  his  back  by  means  of  a  leathern 
strap ;  and  after  taking  the  level  of  the  whqle,  he  laid  down  a 
plan  of  the  intended  water-course,  and  circulated  proposals  for 
cutting  to  the  proposed  extent  at  so  much  per  furlong.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  fell  in  with  the  American,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton, who  actually  undertook  to,  and  indeed  did  execute  part  of 
the  contract ;  a  fact  communicated  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
by  himself.     His  Lordship,  from  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 

*  Mr.  Fulton  profited  by  his  Lordship's  kint8>  in  respect  to  die  first  steam- boat  built 
at  New  York  ;  and  the  author  of  this  note  has  been  present,  when  they  met  for  the 
purpose  of  diKusaiug  certmin  pointa  cennected  with  these  and  similar  pursuiu.<^£D, 

O  ^ 
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conceived  a  high  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  who  instantly  be^ 
came  his  pupil,  and  soon  after  published  a  little  work  relative 
to  small  canals.  This  trans-atlantic  republican  was  indeed  to 
the  full  as  enthusiastic  a  projector  as  his  titled  Euicqpean 
patron ;  for  it  was  he  who  afterwards  prevailed  on  Mr.  Pitt  to 
adopt  his  catamaran  schemes,  and  also  the  new  mode  of  mining 
under  water ^  by  means  of  torpedos.  The  latter  of  these  were  to 
destroy  all  the  present  and  future  flotillas  of  France,  one  alone 
being  suj£cient  to  blow  a  ship  of  the  line  into  the  six  I 

In  the  course  of  his  labours,  the  completion  of  which  was 
prevented  by  the  war,  Lord  Stanhope  found  that  he  had  many 
obstacles  to  encounter :  for  while  a  dead  flat  in  one  part  pre- 
vented every  possible  &cility,  there  were  hills  of  no  inconsider- 
able size  to  be  cut  through,  or  to  be  tunnelled.  The  common 
method  too  of  locks,  in  order  to  compensate  for  inequalities,  is 
attended  with  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
pence,  in  respect  to  the  passing  and  repassing  of  heavy  barges* 
His  mechanical  genius  was  therefore  exerted  to  contrive  some 
other  plan  for  raising  and  lowering  the  vessels. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  devised  several  methodsi 
which  he  considered  as  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  those  which 
are  commonly  made  use  of  in  business  of  this  kind.  The  di£> 
ficulty  was  for  him  to  fix  his  attention  to  that  plan  which  dhoufal 
secure  the  maximum  of  advantages. 

He  at  length  determined  upon  a  double-incUned  plao^  a 
model  of  which  he  constructed  on  a  large  scale  at  his  residence 
in  Kent,  and  called  it  the/ree-^way*.  This  plane  is  supposed 
to  be  fixed  to  a  hill,  to  the  bottom  of  which  the  lower  branch 
of  the  canal  flows ;  while  the  upper  branch  is  supposed  to  com- 
m«ice  from  a  certain  distance  from  the  siunmit  of  the  eminence 
on  the  other  side. 

Up  this  plane  the  boats  are  raised  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
canal  to  the  higher,  by  means  of  the  weight  of  other  boata 
whose  du-ection  is  fix)m  the  higher  to  the  lower. 


*  Lord  Stanhope  actually  made  the  experiment  at  Madamscot  Hill  in  Kent^  anil  ihak 
too  with  complete  effect. — ^Ed. 
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.    It  will,  perhaps,  occur  to  every  reader,  that  the  retummg 
is  may  sometimes  be  empty,  or,  at  least,  not  laden  with  a 
nage  sufl&cient  to  balance,  much  less  to  raise  those  which  arc 
ascend  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level. 
To  obviate  this  objection,  His  Lordship  did  not  intend  to 
se  or  lower  the  boats  by  themselves,  but  had  contrived  a 
f^d  of  vessel  which  he  called  a  boat-carrier,  into  which  the 
'  oats,  whether  laden  or  empty,  are  made  to  float  before  they 
re  rither  elevated  or  depressed.     Now,  as  these  boat-carriers 
are  in  their  natural  state  always  full  of  water,  it  is  evident, 
upon  hydrostatical  principles,  that,  whatever  be  the  weight  of 
the  vessel  floated  into  them,  still  the  weight  of  the  boat-carrier,  the 
boat  and  burden  will,  at  all  times,  be  equal  to  the  same  weight, 
because  just  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  boat  and  burden 
immersed  will  be  the  quantity  of  water  forced  out  of  the  boat* 
carrier ;  that  is,  a  vessel  of  one  ton  weight  will  force  out  a  ton 
weight  of  water,  and  another  of  three  tons  will  dispel  a  quan* 
tity  of  water  equal  to  that  weight. 

Now  by  this  contrivance,  the  weight  of  an  empty  boat  aad 
i^paratus  will  be  equal  to  that  of  one  ever  so  deeply  laden, 
consequently  a  descending  empty  vessel  will  keep  in  equilibrio 
an  ascenduig  one  that  is  laden,  and  the  addition  of  a  small 
force  will  raise  the  vessel.    The  boat-carriers  run  upon  rollers, 
which  theoretically  remove  aU  friction.     And  to  save  unneces- 
sary expence,  his  Lordship  had  adopted  the  plan  of  small  boats, 
of  about  four  tons  burden,  for  which  a  narrow  canal  would  only 
be  necessary ;  and  by  a  neat  contrivance,  he  intended  to  link 
several  of  the  boats  together,  by  which  means  one  horse  would 
be  able  to  draw  a  greater  burden,  and  the  canal  might  take  a 
straight  or  winding  direction  as  should  best  suit  the  level  of 
the  country,  since  the  size  of  the  vessels  would  not  prevent 
their  turnmg ;  and  though  twenty  of  them  were  joined  toge*' 
ther,  yet,  like  the  different  links  of  a  chain,  they  would  not  im- 
pede the  progress  of  each  other,  however  varying  the  direction 
of  the  course  of  the  canal. 

How  far  this  plan,  adopted  by  Lord  Stax^epe  as  tbf  best, 
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corresponds  to  that  used  in  some  parts  of  Holland,  called  the 
rolling-bridge  upon  dry  land,  and  which,  it  is  said,  was  the 
method  employed  by  the  ancients,  and  is  still  in  some  repute 
among  the  Chinese ;  or  whether  they  bear  any  analogy  to  one 
another,  is  more  than  we  can  attempt  to  decide. 

Of  Lord  Stanhope's  arithmetical  machines  we  have  already 
spoken;  the  success  which  he  obtained  in  the  structure  of  these 
curious  instruments,  led  him  to  believe  that  one  of  still  greater 
utility  and  importance  might  be  contrived,  by  means  of  which, 
instead  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  he  conceived 
the  whole  art  of  reasoning  may  be  conducted.  And  we  have 
often  heard  him  assert,  that  with  his  reasoning  machine,  he 
should  be  able,  on  all  subjects,  to  draw  true  conclusions  from 
any  given  premises ;  —  not  only  to  detect  false  reasoning,  how- 
ever sopliistically  combined,  but  to  shew  the  various  Hnks  of 
the  chain  by  which  these  false  conclusions  have  been  deduced ; 
and  that  with  it  he  should  be  enabled  to  ascend,  by  regular 
steps,  from  the  first  definitions  of  Euclid,  to  the  highest  and 
most  sublime  speculations  of  our  immortal  Newton  ! 

Every  thing  that  improves  the  human  mind,  and  accelerates 
the  communication  of  ideas,  is  highly  interesting  to  both  nations 
and  individuals.  The  noblest  gift  of  Providence,  therefore,  in 
modern  times,  must  be  fairly  allowed  to  be  the  Art  of  Printing. 
In  tliis  point  of  view  —  great  —  admirable  —  ingenious  and  im- 
portant —  his  Lordship  once  more  appears  as  the  benefactor  of 
the  human  species.  There  are  some  doubts,  however,  as  to 
the  originality  of  invention  in  respect  to  the  stereotype^  for  it  is 
claimed  botli  by  England  and  France :  but  there  can  be  none 
as  to  its  improvement.  At  one  period,  this  new  mode,  in* 
tended  to  banish  errors,  was  itself  deemed  incapable  of  correo 
tion;  so  that  every  mistake  was  doomed  to  be  everlasting  I 
It  is  now  reduced  to  rational  and  obvious  principles ;  so  that 
letters,  words,  and  sentences,  may  be  transposed  with  the  ut- 
most facility. 

Lord  Stanhope's  improvement  in  the  common  printing  press, 
by. means  of  which,  the  impression  from  the  types  acquires  a 
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larpness  and  distinctness,  of  which  it  was  never  before  thought 
usceptible,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Art,  forms  an  epoch  in 

3tt8  history.* 

Earl  Stanhope,  who  possessed  a  taste  for  music,  was  a  fre- 

uent  attendant  at  concerts,  and  knew  most  of  the  best  pet- 

rmers,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.    This  led  him 

o  a  consideration  of  the  tones  of  instruments,  in  which  some 

;^ixed  and  certain  principles  has  always  been  considered  as  a 
lesideraium.  This  he  imagined  to  be  at  length  obtained ;  for 
in  1806,  he  printed  at  the  improved  Stereotype-Office,  by 
means  of  his  own  improved  press,  a  small  work,  entitled 
**  Principles  of  the  Science  of  tuning  Instruments  with  fixed 
Tones,"  Instead  of  one  "  wolf,"  he  affirms,  in  opposition  to  the 
common  theory,  that  there  are  no  less  than  five;  but,  instead  of 
being  imperfections,  these,  we  are  told,  "  give  a  charming,  and 
essential  character,  and  variety  to  music."  He  also,  in  this 
little  tract,  gives  a  dissertation  on  the  "  Stanhope  Mono- 
chord." 

Having  thus  contemplated  the  object  of  this  manoir,  in  hi« 
character  as  a  man  of  science ;  we  now  proceed  to  consider  him 
in  that  of  a  legislator.  During  the  period  that  he  was  a  com- 
moner, he  took  an  able  and  active  part  in  opposition  to  the 
American  war ;  and  was  one  of  that  phalanx,  so  formidable  in 
respect  to  wealth,  influence,  and  talents,  that  put  an  end  to  it. 
From  the  year  1783,  till  the  period  of  his  fether's  death,  in 
1 786,  when  he  took  his  scat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  under  the 
title  of  Earl  Stanhope,  he  made  a  variety  of  unsuccessfiil  at- 
tempts to  prevent  bribery,  corruption,  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pences  at  elections  for  Members  of  Parliament,  rightly  judging, 
that  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  independent  country  gentle- 
men of  moderate  estates  to  offer  themselves  as  representatives 
of  the  people,  a  gradual  reform  would  introduce  itself  into  par- 
liament, by  measures  that  could  not  tend  to  alarm  those  who 
were  carried  away  by  the  dread  of  innovation.  In  these  attempts 
his  Lordship  was  countenanced  by  the  Minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  witli 

^  The  improved  VMcbine  hts  obtained  the  ntme  oi  the  **  Stanhope  Pre»8." 
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and  detestation  of  navigators,  a  rapid  progress  might  be  Eib'c. 
instead  of  being  unnecessarily  detained  like  a  log  on  the  ^J.r,  ] 
or  subjected  to  the  dangers  arising  IVoni  tides  and  curreniv 

The  experiments  recurred  to  upon  this  occasion,  occsp^ed  \ 
his  capacious  mind,  during  intervals,  for  the  space  of  mcR^^iia  j 
eighteen  years ;  and  he  actually  took  out  no  fewer  than  iuv  I 
patents.     To  accomplish  his  object,  he  built  three  or  four  ^t*• 
sels  of  diflerent  sizes  at  Rotlierhiihe ;  and  expended  coniidcCiV- 
ble  sums  of  money  in  forwarding  his  plan.      It  has  been  sale 
indeed,  that  he  aimed  at  too  much  perfection;   and  that  i 
might  have  obtained  great  lUme  by  stopping  at  a  point  ^ho^ 
of  that  which  he  wished  to  obtain.     After  having  formed  ^ 
mechanical  apparatus  resembling  oarr,  he  wished  to  Jtdlhi 
ihaii^  like  a  boatman,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  hindnnwx 
occasioned  by  back  water. 

The  author  of  this  article  saw  mid  examined  a  small  v&ssv:l, 
formal  under  his  own  eye,  \\hich  was  exhibited  for  ^owc 
time  in  the  canal  called  the  Serpentine  River,  t\\at  couuecu 
Hyde  Park  with  Kensington  Gardens.  It  was  thirty  fectlonj;, 
by  seven  wide,  and  had  a  circular  bottom ;  while  both  eii(i: 
were  made  sharp,  exactly  after  the  majiner  of  a  Thames  whem. 
The  peculiarities  in  the  construction  of  this  vessel  consisirt/— 

1.  Of  gills,  which,  like  \\\o>c  of  a  fish,  opened  and  cl-jml;!'- 
pleasure. 

2.  Of  a  composition  for  securing  her  lower  parts  both  t'ro:» 
worm  and  rot,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  aiid  \'et  by  a  nioiu. 
to  all  appearance,  e(|ually  durable  and  efficacious  as  coppc: 
sheeting. 

3.  In  the  excellent  property  of  moving  witli  either  cr\d  fovc- 
most,  without  the  trouble  and  inconvenience,  and  someuKH- 
the  danger,  of  putting  about. 

4.  In  the  flatness  of  the  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  of  more  loc- 
nage  and  stownge-room :  and 

5.  In  the  saving  both  in  respect  to  timber  and  canvas. 

If  it  be  asked  by  a  worldly-minded  enquirer,  to  what  advaa- 
tagc  did  dicsc  expensive  experiments  tend  ?  the  repk  is  ii 
hand :  the  steam-boats  now  multiplying  throughout  EurtoeanJ 
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America*,  either  originated  in,  or  were  jierfected  by  the  talents 
and  fortune  of  this  singularly-endowed  peer.  He  lived  suflR- 
ciently  long  to  perceive,  and  to  reap  the  conscious  pleasure 
arising  out  of  the  noble  and  disinterested  idea,  that  he  had 
extended  the  bounds  of  human  science,  and  the  dominion  of 
man ! 

One  so  gifted  as  Lord  Stanhope,  could  not  be  inattentive  to 
the  many  great  and  singular  advantages  resulting  to  an  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  and  manufacturing  country,  from  the 
cheap  intercourse  arising  out  of  canals.  Tlic  late  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  was  the  first  to  set  the  noble  example  in  England ; 
and  the  subject  of  this  memoii',  with  more  science  (for  the 
former  was  wholly  indebted  to  Biiigley  the  engineer),  but  on  a 
less  extensive  scale,  determined  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  titled 
precursor. 

Earl  Stanhope  having  inherited  a  large  landed  estate  in  a 
remote  part  of  Devonshire,  distant  from  good  markets  and  good 
roads,  determined  to  confer  the  advantage  of  both,  by  means 
of  at  canal,  so  as  to  enable  his  and  the  neighbouring  tenants 
and  occupiers  of  land  to  carry  their  grain  to  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel direct,  on  the  one  hand ;  while  on  the  other,  they  might 
bring  back  coals  and  manure  from  the  sea-side,  to  the  internal 
parts  of  the  county. 

Imbued  with  these  ideas.  His  Lordship  repaired  to  the  west 
of  England,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  survey  of  the 
intervening  country.  In  order  to  effect  thi^,  he  actually  travelled 
with  a  theodolite^  attached  to  his  back  by  means  of  a  leathern 
strap ;  and  after  taking  the  level  of  the  whole,  he  laid  down  a 
plan  of  the  intended  water-course,  and  circulated  proposals  for 
cutting  to  the  proposed  extent  at  so  much  per  furlong.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  fell  in  with  the  American,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton, who  actually  undertook  to,  and  indeed  did  execute  part  of 
the  contract ;  a  fact  communicated  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
by  himself.     His  Lordship,  from  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 

*  Mr.  Fulton  profited  by  hU  Lordship's  hints,  in  respect  to  the  first  sieam-boat  built 
at  New  York  ;  and  the  author  of  this  note  has  been  prf  sent,  when  they  met  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  certain  poiota  connected  with  these  and  similar  pursuits.— £d« 

O  4 
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of  the  Throne,  or  the  interruption  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
Royal  authority,  the  two  Houses  of  ParUament  possessed  both 
the  right,  and  the  power,  to  make  the  necessary  provision  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  His  Lorciship  supported  his  reasoning  by 
a  reference  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Princess  Mary  had  accepted  the  Crown ;  and  likewise 
tlie  mode  and  manner  by  which  the  electoral  family  of  Brunswick 
was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  these  realms.  But  above  all  things 
he  contended,  insisted,  and  declared,  that  all  just  and  legiti- 
mate authority,  could  be  derived  from  the  people  alone. 

After  a  speech  from  the  Duke  of  York,  which  contained 
many  -sentiments  in  strict  unison  with  the  Constitution,  Earl 
Stanhope  made  an  effort  to  have  those  sentiments  recorded,  ob- 
serving, "  that  the  communication  was  too  important  to  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  fleeting  words,  which  could  not  be  hand€?d  * 
down  to  posterity  to  grasp  and  quote  as  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  an  essential  part  of  the  Constitution."  * 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1789,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  care  of 
His  Majesty's  royal  person,  and  for  the  administration  of  the 
royal  authority  during  the  continuance  of  His  Majesty's  illness." 
In  tliis  bill  was  a  clause  restraining  the  Regent  from  giving  his 
assent  to  any  bill  or  bills  for  repealing  the  Act  of  Umformit}% 
Lord  Stanhope  on  this  occasion,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  ' 
length,  manifested  his  attention  to,  and  knowledge  oi^  all  th^ 
various  statutes  which  still  exist  in  full  force  against  persons 

»  The  followin;^  is  an  extract  from  his  Royal  Flighness's  speech,  as  reported  in  the 
Parliamentary  Debates.  "  He  entirely  agreed  with  the  noble  Lords  who  had  expressed 
their  wishes  to  avoid  any  question  which  tended  to  induce  a  discussion  on  the  rights  of 
ti^e  Prince  of  Wales.  The  fact  was  ])Iainy  that  no  such  claim  of  right  had  been  mwie 
on  the  pan  of  the  Prince ;  and  he  was  too  confident  that  His  Royal  Highness  understood 
too  well  the  sacred  principles  which  seated  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throue  of 
Great  Britain,  ever  to  assume  or  exercise  any  power,  be  his  claim  what  it  might,  not  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  their  Representatives  and  by  theif 
Lordships  in  Parliament  assembled.  Such,  he  said,  were  the  sentiments  of  an  hcKicst 
heart,  equally  influenced  by  duty  and  affection  to  his  Royal  Father,  and  by  attachment  to 
Uie  constitutional  rights  of  his  subjects;  and  he  was  confident,  that  if  his  Royal  Brother 
were  to  address  iheift,  in  his  place,  as  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  these  were  the  sentiflneBtt 
which  he  would  ^iitinctly  avow."  See  Debrett's  Parliamentary  Register,  vol.  96, 
p.  2-i. 
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ho  dissent  from  the  established  religion  of  the  country.     He 

ommented,  with  great  severity,  intermixed  with  some  ridicule 

tid  pleasantry,  upon  the  cruelty,  absurdity,  and  contrariety  of 

J  laws,  shewing,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  had  been  passed 

^  the  days  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  by  persons  who  had  as 

ittle  regard  for  religion  as  humanity.     Some  of  them,  he  un- 

lertook  to  prove,  contained  rank  blasphemy;  and  after  quoting 

the  authorities  of  the  late  Earls  of  Chatham  and  Mansfield, 

^wfao,  though  known  to  have  acted  on  very  different  principles 

in  most  questions    of   a  pubhc  important   nature,    cordially 

agreed   on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration,  he  moved  an 

amendment,  to  prevent  any  new  difficulty  being  placed,  by  the 

Regency  Bill,  in  the  way  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.    This 

amendment  was  opposed  by  the  Bishops,  and  lost. 

We  find  Lord  Stanhope  again  on  the  1 8th  of  May  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  a  repeal  of  certain  severe  laws  *,  whicli  still  re- 
main on  our  statute-books  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country ;  and 

*  As  an  introduction  to  this  motion,  1\is  Lordship  begged  leave  to  mention  about 
one-tenth  part  of  the  absurd  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  country,  l>eing  convinced  that 
more  than  this  would  not  be  necessary  to  induce  the  House  to  adopt  the  bill  which  he 
designed  to  propose.     A  few  of  these  we  will  insert  in  this  place. 

Under  the  head  of  laivs  about  going  to  church,  we  find  one  by  which  it  is  enacted 
tbit  every  person  is  to  go  to  cjjurcli  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  or  to  forfeit  one  shilling. 
Another  makes  it  a  penalty  of  20/.  or  the  forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  the  offender's  pro- 
perty, at  Ihe  prosecutor*s  optioriy  for  any  person  who  absents  himself  from  church  for  a 
month.  A  third  law  enacts,  that  every  person  who  refuses  to  go  to  church  shall  be 
committed  to  prison  till  he  will  go.  And  every  person  shall  pay  10/.  per  month  for 
every  servant,  for  every  visitor,  and  also  for  every  servant  of  every  visitor,  in  his  or 
her  house,  who  does  not  go  to  church. 

Among  the  laws  alrout  rites,  &c.  it  is  enacted,  that  in  cases  of  heresy  or  inconti- 
nency,  or  refusing  to  have  a  child  baptised,  or  refusing  to  receive  the  communion  as 
I  received  in  the  established  church,  or  for  refusing  to  come  to  divine  service,  persons 
.  found  guilty  in  any  of  these  respects  shall  he  excommunicated,  that  is,  shall  be  dis- 
qualified to  be  a  witness  in  any  cause ;  to  act  as  an  executor ;  to  buy  or  to  sell ;  to 
bring  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt ;  or  even  to  have  christian  burial.     His 
Lordship  proceeds  to  mention  several  other  curious  laws  still  in  existence,  of  which  we 
wll  enumerate  only  three.     The  Jtrst  makes   it  imprisonment   and  forfeiture  of  all 
.  goods  and  chattels  to  export  women  without  a  licence  from  the  King.     The  second 
fixes  a  penalty  of  10/.  u|)on  a  man  who  is  found  guilty;  either  1 .  Of  cutting  out  a 
beast'*  tongue;  or  2.  Of  burning  a  cart;  or  3.  Of  barking  an  apple  tree;  or  4.  Of 
cutting  off  the  ears  of  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects;  and  a  third  law  makes  it  highly 
penal  to  conjure  up  spirits  from  the  dead,  or  to  feed  them,  when  raised,  either  with 
animal  or  vegetable  food.  —  Sec  Parliamentary  Register.     Debrctt. 
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which,  at  any  future  day,  m^ht  be  resorted  to  as  instruments 
of  oppression  and  ruin  to  multitudes  of  the  most  valuable  mem- 
bers  of  the  communis*  He  avowed  that  the  principle  by 
which  he  was  actuated  was,  that  no  man  had  any  right  to 
dppress  another ;  that  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of  in- 
vestigation in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  were  the  indefeasible  and  unalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind; and  that  it  was  wholly  upon  that  sacred  right  of  private 
judgment  that  the  Protestant  religion  itself  was  founded.  The 
bill  introduced  by  his  Lordship  into  the  House  of  Peers, 
enacted,  "  That  all  persons  (Papists  excepted*)  shall  have 
free  liberty  to  exercise  their  religion ;  and  by  speaking,  writ- 
ing, printing,  publishing,  preaching,  and  teaching,  to  instruct 
persons  in  the  duties  of  religion,  in  such  manner  as  every  such 
person  respectively  shall  judge  the  most  conducive  to  promote 
virtue,  the  happiness  of  society,  and  the  eternal  felicity  of 
mankind."  This  bill,  after  a  debate,  in  which  several  of  the 
Bishops  took  a  share,  was  thrown  out. 

It  was  during  this  discussion  that  Lord  Stanhope,  in  reply 
to  some  observations  made  by  Viscount  Stormont,  declared 
his  resolution  of  persevering  in  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
engaged,  and  *^  that  if  the  right  reverend  Bench  of  Bishops 
would  not  suffer  him  to  load  away  their  rubbish  by  cart-fulls, 
he  would  endeavour  to  carry  it  away  in  wheel-barrows,  and 
if  that  mode  of  removal  were  resisted,  he  would  take  it  away, 
if  possible,  with  a  spade  a  little  at  a  time.'' 

Earl  Stanhope,  but  little  discouraged  by  the  &te  of  this  bill, 
immediately  gave  notice  of  another  which  he  meant  to  in- 
troduce for  the  purpose  of  repealing  an  act  of  the  27th  of 
Henry  the  Ei^th,  and  thereby  to  prevent  vexatious  suits 
relative  to  prosecutions  for  titbes  from  Quakers.  When  his 
Lordship  moved  for  the  commitment  of  tbis  bill,  he  instanced 
several  cases  of  very  considerable  hardship,  which  had  but  just 
occurred,  and  which  were  likely  to  ruin  the  persons  so  af- 

*  His  Lordship  maJe  a  distinction  between  Papists  and  Catholic  Dissenters.  This 
distinction  is  well  illastrated  in  tn  excellent  work,  entitled,  **  A  modest  Apologj  for 
the  Roman  Catholica  ef  Great  BriulB,"  &c.  &c. 
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*•     A^ough  the  facts  adduced  by  his  Lordship  re- 
ded uncontradicted  and  undefended  by  any  noble  Peer, 
the  bill  was  rejected. 
I    We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  Bastile  was 
ured  by  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  the  foundation  of  thlit 

n  ition  laid,  which,  for  many  years,  became  the  astonish- 
nent  of  all  mankind.  Never  did  the  world  witness  an  event 
j*o  momentous  as  this;  its  consequences  seemed  to  set  cal- 
iCuIation  at  defiance.  The  prospects  ^hich  it  offered  in- 
terested every  bosom :  while  some  contemplated  its  probable 
effects  with  abhorrence  and  terror ;  others,  among  whom  was 
certainly  Earl  Stanhope,  considered  it  as  the  most  glorious 
event  that  the  page  of  history  ever  recorded :  an  event  pr^ 
nant  with  inestimable  consequences  to  future  ages. 

Such  was  his  Lordship's  opinion  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution;  and  from  this,  we  believe,  he  never  once 
deviated. 

In  the  year  1788,  Earl  Stanhope  had  met,  in  conjunctioiv 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  great  respectability,  to  ode- 
farate  the  centenary  of  the  Revolution  in  England.  These 
gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  "  purpose 
of  causing  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  to  be  well  und^- 
ttood,  extensively  propagated,  and  firmly  maintained ;  to  pre- 
serve the  glorious  fabric  of  the  British  Constitution ;  and  to 
transmit  the  invaluable  blessings  of  public  freedom  to  pos- 
terity unimpaired  and  improved."  This  society  was  deno^ 
minated  the  "  Revolution  Society ;"  a  committee  of  which 
was  appointed  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  other  so- 
cieties meeting  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  same 
general  purposes. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Revolution  Society  on  No- 

•  At  Coventry  sLt  Quakers  had  been  prosecuted  for  refusing  to  pay  Easttr  offerings^ 
irhich  in  thr  whule  amounted  to  but  two  shillings.  For  this  sum  they  had  been  brought 
into  the  Spiritual  Gmrt,  the  expences  of  which  amounted  to  l65Z.  11*.  besidet  ihclr 
own  proctor's  bill/  which  was  128/.  Is,  6d.  Thus,  instead  of  two  shillings  they  bad 
neaily  aoo/.  to  pay  in  consequence  x>f  religious  scruples. 

At  Woroeaier  a  roan  of  some  property  had  been  iropriaoned  in  the  common  jail  for 
gicfiisii^  to  pay  hia  tithes^  ikhich  »mouuted  to  only  five  shillings. 
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vember  the  ^th,  178$,  Earl  Stanhope  was  called  to  the  chair. 
The  deBtruetioQ  of  the  Bastile^  which  had  ha{^aied  in  the 
July  pi^ously  to  this  meeting,  was  an  event  which  very 
naturally  excited  the  attention  of  persons  assembled  on  auch 
an  occasion,  and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
destruction  of  tyranny  in  England.  Accordingly  Dr.  Pricey 
who  in  the  former  part  of  the  day  had  preached  his  cde- 
teated  discourse  on  the  love  of  one's  country,  moved  a  con« 
gratulatory  address  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France*. 
This  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  chairman  was 
requested  to  transmit  it  to  Paris. 

The  Archbishop  of  Aix,  President  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, returned  a  very  respectful  answer  to  the  address,  accom-. 
panied  with  a  friendly  and  patriotic  letter  to  the  noble  Eaxi 
After  this,  many  other  addresses  were  received  by  the  Re- 
volution Society  of  London,  from  a  variety  of  patriotic  assem- 
blies held  in  di£Perent  parts  of  France,  to  which  Lord  Stan^ 
hope,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  called  upon  to 
rq)ly.  His  Lordship's  answers  were  all  animated  with  an 
ardent  spirit  of  freedom,  and  with  the  sanguine  hope  tliat 
the  Revolution  in  France  would  be  the  means  of  uniting  the 
two  countries  by  bonds  of  the  strictest  alliance.  ^<  May  Hear 
ren,'*  says  he,  in  reply  to  M.  TAbb^  Volfius,  «  bleas  the  world 
with  an  union  so  desirable,  and  suffer  no  partial  interests  or 
popular  violences  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  Franoe  fr<»n  en- 
joying all  the  blessings  that  can  be  derived  from  a  wise,  and 
equitable,  and  free  constitution  of  government." 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  British  Parliament  in  February^ 

*  The  address  was  as  follows : 

**  The  Society  for  commemcnrating  the  Revolution  in  Great  Britain*  diadUiikiiyvft- 
lional  partialitiesy  and  rejoicing  in  every  triumph  of  liberty  and  justice  over  ailiiiivy 
pofwer*  offer  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France  their  congratolatioos  on  the  levohi- 
tion  in  that  country,  and  on  the  prospect  it  gives  to  the  two  first  kingdoat  in  the  woiU, 
of  a  common  participation  in  the  blessings  of /rivil  and  religious  liberty. 

«  They  cannot  help  adding  their  ardent  wishes  of  a  happy  settlement  of  lo  ioipariHit 
a  revobtioB,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing  the  particular  satisfaction  witbwlddb  th^ 
reflect  on  the  tendency  of  the  glorious  eiample  giVtn  In  France  to  eaconny 
nations  to  ataert  the  tmaHenable  rights  of  mankind*  and  thereby  to  introdoee  a 
reformatioD  in  the  govemiBenti  of  Europe*  and  to  make  the  world  free  and  beppy/ 
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^  I7PO9  Mr.  Burke  attacked  die  French  Revolution  in  terms 
the  most  unqualified  censure.  He  held  up  the  Revolution 
»  Society  here  as  a  combination  of  wicked  persons,  who  had 
diewn  a  strong  disposition  to  imitate  the  French  spirit  of 
reform.  This  speech  was  published  by  Mr.  Burke  in  a  se- 
parate pamphlet:  to  which  Lord  Stanhope  replied  in  a 
v«ry  spirited  letter  addressed  to  that  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman ♦.  In  this  letter  his  Lordship  avows  his  approbation 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  defends  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  in  London ;  calls  on  the  public  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, whether  the  address  sent  by  them  to  the  National 
Assembly,  and  signed  by  him  as  chairman,  be  not  an  act 
deserving  praise  rather  than  blame. 

In  the  year  1 792,  Mr.  Fox  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  his  famous  Libel  Billy  which,  when  it  was  brought 
into  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  Lord  Stanhope  defended 
in  all  its  stages.  Tlie  importance  of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
this  bill,  and  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  some  quarters,  in- 
duced his  Lordship  to  publish  a  small  octavo  volume  on  the 
-subject,  entitled  *'  The  Rights  of  Juries  defended,  together 
.  with  Authorities  of  Law  in  support  of  tfiose  Rights,  and  the 
Objections  to  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill  refuted." 

This  work  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  careful  rqjort 
of  the  speeches  made  by  his  Lordship  in  Parliament.  Hii; 
reasoning  is  in  general  clear  and  convincing ;  his  arguments 
drawn  from  l^al  authority  appear  indisputable;  and  his  zeal 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  every  where  evident.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  work  will  exhibit  very  properly  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  whole.  Speaking  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
his  Lordship  says : 

"  One  citadel,  however,  has  withstood  the  siege ;  one  im- 
portant fort  has  alone  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  that 
have  been  made  upon  it.  It  has  resisted  for  ages;  it  has 
neither  been  destroyed  by  sap  nor  taken  by  stornu  I^  there- 
fore, we  are  still  a  Jree  nation ;  if  this  kingdom  is  the  richest, 

*  S«e  ''  A  Letter  from  Earl  Sianhope  to  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Bnrice. 
/containing  a  tUort  AiiMrer  to  his  late  Speech  00  the  French  Revolutiou/' 
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and  the  most  prosperous  country  that  at  this  moment  exists  in 
Europe,  we  owe  it  to  that  stronghold  and  Jbrtress  qfthepeqplej 
to  that  impregnable  Gibraltar  of  the  English  Constitution^ 
the  Trial  by  Jury.  This  is  that  invaluable  Bulwark  qfU-' 
herty^  which  the  legislature  has  lately  protected,  and  will,  I 
trust,  ever  continue  to  protect :  at  least  I  shall  consider  it  as 
one  of  my  most  essential  duties  to  defend  it  steadily  to  the  last 
hour  of  my  life." 

At  the  close  of  this  year.  Parliament  was  suddenly  assembled, 
the  Tower  of  London  fortified,  and  other  measures  taken  which 
indicated  on  the  part  of  ministers  some  fear  of  impending  dan- 
gers; but  which,  to  persons  acquainted  with  ministerial  secrets, 
were,  at  the  time,  considered  only  as  a  prelude  to  a  war  against 
the  French  Republic.  Accordingly,  in  January  1793,  every 
preparation  was  made  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and 
the  French  Ambassador  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom 
within  a  given  period.  To  th'ese  measures  Lord  Stanhope  made 
a  most  steady  and  decided  opposition.  In  the  House  of  Peers 
he  undertook  to  prove  that,  both  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  fr 
the  commercial  treaty,  the  act  of  aggression  was  committed  on 
the  part  of  this  coimtry ;  it  having  been  stipulated  by  that 
famous  treaty,  that  the  sending  away  a  minister  should  be  con« 
sidered  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

With  respect  to  this  war,  which  is  now  happily  finished,  it 
would  ill  become  us  to  offer  any  remarks ;  otherwise  than  as 
they  are  connected  with  the  opposition  which  Lord  Stanhope 
has  uniformly  given  to  it  Nor  is  it  our  intention  to  notice  all 
his  Lordship's  exertions  on  this  subject :  it  will  be  sufficient 
if  we  refer  to  a  few  motions  made  by  him  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1794',  Lord  Stanhope,  at  the 
conclusion  of  an  able  speech,  moved,  "  That  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  humbly  to  represent  to  his 
Majesty,  that  the  French  Nation  has  expressly  recognized  this 
sacred  principle,  *  That  no  country  possesses  the  right  to  in- 
terfere with  another  independent  nation;'  to  state  to  His 
Majesty,  that  in  the  118th  and  119th  articles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  have  declared,  that  the  French  people  is  the  fidend 
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i  natural  ally  of  every  free  people,  and  that  it  does  not  in- 

rfere  in  the  Government  of  other  nations :  humbly,  therefore, 

.*>  beseech  His  Majesty,  in  his  equity  and  justice,  to  acknow- 

EDGE  THE  French  REPUBLIC,  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation 

J  a  speedy  reconciliation  and  a  permanent  peace." 

His  Lordship's  motion  was  rejected ;  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  standing  alone  in  the  division  on  this  and  some  other 
quent  occasions,  he  obtained  generally  the  tifle  of  the 
rioritt/  of  one.     In  the  course  of  the  debate.  Lord  Stanhope 
investigated  at  large  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  resources  of 
France,  both  as  they  respected  men,  money,  and  warlike  stores. 
He  deprecated  the  mode  resorted  to  by  the  allied  powers  of 
carrying  on  the  war.     He  ridiculed  the  idea  suggested  by 
some  members  of  Administration,  of  endeavouring  to  starve 
the  people  of  France.     He  shewed  that  it  was  become  the  in- 
est  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  that  country,  that  the 
'olution  should  be  permanent,  and  being  their  interest,  that 
he  powers  of  Europe  could  not  overthrow  it :  he  defended 
French  Nation  from  the  charge  of  atheism,  which  had  been 
exnibited  against  it,  and  declared,  that  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, the  only  atheists  in  France  were  the  class  of  the  aris- 
tocrats, among  whom  the  foremost  were  some  of  the  dignified 
clergy. 

On  the  31st  day  of  the  same  month.  Lord  Stanhope 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  His  Majesty,  that  this  House  has  been  informed 
that  Thomas  Muir,  Esq.  who  was  tried  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  upon 
a  charge  of  sedition,  has  been  condemned,  and  sentenced  to 
be  transported  beyond  seas  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years : 
and  further  to  represent  to  His  Majesty,  that  the  House  in- 
tends to  proceed  without  delay,  to  examine  the  circumstances 
of  such  condemnation,  and  of  such  sentence :  and  therefore 
humbly  to  beseech  His  Majesty,  that  die  said  Thomas  Muir, 
Esq.  may  not  be  transported  beyond  seas,  until  this  House 
shall  have  had  sufficient  time  to  make  such  examination." 
Had  this  motion  been  carried,  it  was  his  Lordship's  inten* 
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ticm  to  kare  moved  the  same  kind  of  address  in  behalf  of  the 
other  persons,  viz.  Thomas  Fishe  Pahner,  &€•  who  had  been 
condemned  to  suffer  similar  pwiishments.  But  the  Home  re^ 
fusing  to  agree  to  the  address,  Lord  Stanhope  immediately 
entered  on  the  Journals  a  very  spirited  and  argumentative  pro* 
test*,  in  which  he  shewed  that  the  proceedings  against  Mr* 
Muir  were  directly  hostile  to  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  cafe  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. 

^DiMentient.  1st.  Because  the  attending  to  the  due  administration  of  jufdcfy  tirf 
the  watching  over  the  conduct  of  the  various  G>iirts  in  this  kingdom,  it  one  of  tlM  mart 
important  branches  of  the  bosiness  of  this  House^  and  is  at  all  times  also  one  of  iti 
most  essential  duties. 

3dl]r.  Because  it  obviousl^r  appears  to  be  proper  to  examine  into  the  justice  and  l«gi» 
litj  of  a  sentence  before  it  is  executed,  and  not  to  permit  it  to  be  executed  first,  andtben 
to  examine  into  its  justice  and  legalit^r  afterwards. 

ddljT.  Because  for  want  of  such  timely  interference  on  the  pan  of  this  House,  it  hw 
fonoerly  happened,  that,  within  a  short  time,  no  less  than  four  unjust  and  illegal  judg* 
ments  were  actually  carried  into  execution,  as  appears  from  the  respective  aitalnderaof  tlic 
innocent  sufferers  having  been  aftemrards  reversed  and  made  void  (when  it  was  too  late) 
by  four  acts  of  Parliament,  made  and  passed  iu  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  their  latit^ 
Mijestiea  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  namely,  in  the  cases  of  Alderman' 
Alice  lisle,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Lord  Russel. 

4thly.  Because  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  and  immutable  principles  of  natural, 
that  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  a  defendant  should  be  brought  before  a  Jury  in  a  cfl- 
mlnal  prosecution,  *'  that  b,  only  collateral,  not  in  issue,  nor  necessary  in  th«  conchi- 


sion." 


5thly.  Because  it  is  not  (nor  otight  to  be)  competent  for  a  prosecutor  to  pfodnce  any 
evidence  to  sup]^ort  any  matter  that  is  not  charged  in  the  indictment ;  that  b  to  say, 
dbtinctly  and  precisely  diargcd,  and  not  by  mere  epithet  or  general  words,  tnch  «•  op* 
pression,  sedition,  vexation,  or  the  like. 

6thly.  Because  in  like  msniier  it  is  not  (nor  ought  to  be)  competent  for  a  prosecutor 
to  produce  any  evidence  to  prove  any  crime  to  have  been  committed  by  a  defendanti  in 
any  other  particular  than  that  wherein  it  is  in  the  indictment  expressly  charged  to  bivt 
been  committed. 

7thly.  Becanse  no  such  proceedings  as  those  above  ststed,  nor  any  of  them,  ean  be 
jxietified  under  pretence,  that  <'  if  ii  had  I'cm  necessary  to  specify  in  tkeindietment  aU 
the  facts  against  the  defendant,  the  indictment  would  have  covered^  by  its  magniiud§^  thM 
walls  of  the  Court.'**     And, 

Sihly.  Because  in  one  year  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  tiamely,  in  cht 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,  there  were  no  less  than  four  deosiona  of  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  this  subject,  viz.  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  when  the  Lenb 
resolved, 

"  That  the  Mansgers  for  the  Commons  be  not  admitted  to  give  evidence  of  the  vofit^ 
ness  of  Kelleram  for  the  appointment  of  being  a  renter  of  certain  lands  in  the  pvoviBce 
of  Bahar:  the  fact,  of  such  finfitness  of  the  said  Kelleram  not  being  charged  in  tbe 
impeachment." 

*  See  tlic  Lord  Advocate's  speech  on  Mr.  Muir's  trial. 
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As  one  of  the  Judges  in  Mr.  Hastings's  cause,  no  man  at- 
1  his  duty  more  regularly  and  conscientiously,  for  several 
8,  than  Earl  Stanhope.     He  considered  an  impeachment 
ft  1    -vant  of  the  public,  by  the  Commons  of  England,  as  an 
of  great  national/  importance.     And  though  he  highly 
proved,  in  many  instances,  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of 
1 1    t  trial,  particularly  the  rancour,  ill-nature,  and  malignity 
1      lifested  by  Mr.  Burke ;  and  the  protraction  of  the  trial  to 
.  t      length  of  so  numy  years ;  yet  from  the  time  of  the  com* 
I       i^ei     It,  till  the  month  of  May  1794,  his  Lordship  never 
s  t  a  single  quarter  of  an  hour.     He  wiis  not  more  re- 

in his  attendance  than  anxious  to  understand  the  whole 
]     its  of  the  causey  in  order  that  justice  might  be  done  to  the 
isoner  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  to  the  public.  He  was  assiduous 
in  taking  notes  in  every  part  of  the  evidence ;  he  cross-exa- 
mined witnesses;  and  firequently  silenced  Mr.  Burke^  when  he 


^*  That  it  it  not  competent  to  the  Managers  (or  the  Conmom  to  pvt  dM  UHMing 
queition  to  the  witness  upon  the  seventh  article  of  charge,  viz.  •—  Whethtr  more  op- 
pressions did  actuallj  exist  under  the  uenr  institution  than  under  the  old?  " 
And  again  on  the  18th  of  May,  when  the  House  of  Lords  resolved, 
**  That  it  is  not  competent  to  the  Managers  for  the  Common!  to  give  evidence  of 
lh«  enormities  actuallj  committed  hy  Deby  Sing:  the  same  not  being  charged  in  the 
ittpeadiment." 

And  again  on  the  2d  of  Joae,  when  the  Lords  resolved, 

"  That  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Managers,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  to  give  any 
evidence  npon  the  seventh  article  of  the  impeachment  to  prove  that  the  letter  of  the  5th 
0f  May,  1781,  is  false,  in  any  particular  than  that  wherein  it  is  expf^y  charged  to  he 
false." 

The  said  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  founded  upon  principlet  not  peculiar 
to  trials  by  impeachment.    They  are  founded  upon  common  sense,  and  on  the  immuta- 
ble principles  of  justice.     In  Scotland  those  principles  art  peculiarly  necessary  to  be  ad- 
hered to,  inasmuch  as  by  the  laws  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  a  defendant  is 
obliged  to  produce  a  complete  list  of  all  his  witnesses  in  exculpation,  tlic  day  before  the 
trial.     That  alone  appears  to  me  a  considerable  hardship.     But  if,  after  such  list  is  actu- 
ally delivered  in  by  the  defendant,  any  facts  (or  supposed  facts)  not  particularly  set  forth 
as  crimes  in  the  indictment,  may  on  the  following  day,  for'the  first  time,  and  without  no^ 
tice,  he  suddenly  brought  out  in  evidence  upon  the  uial  against  the  defendant,  such  de- 
fendant, from  such  an  entrapping  mode  of  trial,  may  be  convicted,  although  innocent. 
JBuch  proceedings  (whether  supported  or  unsupported  by  any  old  Scotch  sutme  passed 
in  arbitrary  times)  ought,  I  concave,  to  be  revised.     Fcir  in  a  fret  country ,  there  ought 
not  to  be  one  mode  qf  administering  juttke  to  one  mant  namely  to  Mr,  Hastings  ;  and  an 
opposite  mode  of  admimstering  justice  to  another  man,  namely  to  Mr,  Murr, 
See  Parliamenury  Regifttr.  4BTANH0PE. 
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conceived  him  either  arguing  points  which  were  irrelevant  to 
the  matter  charged  in  the  impeachment;  or  when  he  was  ex- 
amining witnesses  to  £Eu:ts  unconnected  with  the  subject ;  cir- 
cumstances into  which  the  honourable  manager's  indignation 
frequently  led  him* 

Notwithstandhig  Lord  Stanhope's  punctuality  and  incessant 
attention  to  this  trial  for  the  space  of  several  years ;  yet,  when 
Ministers,  under  the  pretence  of  the  discovery  of  a  secret  plot, 
which  has  been  proved  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  never  to  have 
existed  but  in  their  own  minds,  overturned  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  British  C!onstitution,  by  the  suspension  of  that  bul- 
wark of  British  liberty,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  he  declined 
any  farther  attendance  as  one  of  Mr.  Hastings's  judges ;  con- 
ceiving that,  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  security  for  per- 
sonal freedom,  courts  of  justice  lose  aU  their  native  dignity^ 
and  become  the  shadows  and  forms  oidy  of  what  they  re- 
present ! 

Earl  Stanhope,  on  the  4th  of  April,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Peers  a  resolution,  which,  if  carried,  would  have  effectually  pre- 
vented His  Majesty's  Ministers  from  interfering  with  the  tfUer- 
nal  government  of  France.  His  Lordship  introduced  this  motion 
by  a  speech  of  considerable  length :  be  fortified  his  reasoning 
by  references  to  a  sermon  lately  preached  before  that  Hou&c 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  by  quotations  from  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  and  Lord  Liverpool's  publication  "  On  the 
Establishment  of  a  National  and  Constitutional  Force.'*  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  quoted  part  of  a  poem  on 
death  ^,  ascribed  to  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London,^  at  the 

*  <'  One  murder  makes  a  TiUain^ 

Millions  a  hero;  Princes  are  privileged 

To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctify  the  crime. 

Ah,  why  will  Kings  furget  that  they  are  men  I 

And  men  that  they  are  bretlu-en  ?    Why  delight 

In  human  sacrifice  ?   Why  burst  the  ties 

Of  Nature,  that  should  knit  their  souls  together 

In  one  soft  bond  of  amity  and  love  ?  ^ 

Th.ey  yet  s\iil  breathe  destruction,  still  go  on. 

Inhumanly  ingenious,  to  find  out 

New  pains  for  life — new  terrcurs  for  the  grave  1 

ArtiClccn  of  death  1  Still  Monirehs  dream  " 
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time  declaring,  that  what  the  reverend  Prelate  had  ap- 

i         1  to  Kings  in  general,  he  should  consider  as  characteristic 

arbitrary  Monarchs  only.     His  Lordship,  when  he  had 

his  speech,  asked  the  Bishop  if  he  acknowledged  the 

I     j     le  lines  just  quoted,  to  which  the  Prelate  is  said  to  have 

jd,  <*  they  were  not  made  for  the  present  war !" 
Earl  Stanhope's  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  reform  of 
GU*liament,  and  his  having  acted  in  the  capacity  of  del^ate 
Inr  the  county  of  Kent,  were  the  occasion  of  his  being  called 
.  .  evidence  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke  on  the  charge 

>f  high  treason.  He  underwent  a  long  examination,  ia  a 
.  very  clear  and  distinct  manner.  By  calling  his  Lordship, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Major  Cartwright,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  many 
other  persons  of  high  rank,  Mr.  Tooke  evidently  meant  to 
ahew  that  the  'Ureasofiable  practices^'  supposed  to  be  committed 
bj  him  and  the  other  persons  included  in  the  same  indict- 
.  ments  in  1794,  had,  but  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  been  en- 
gaged in  by  his  very  accusers ;  and  bad  been  the  means  of 
elevating  them  to  the  high  stations  which  they  now  enjoyed. 
The  candid  reader  of  that  great  man's  trial  will,  we  are  sa- 
tisfied, admit  that  he  established  his  point  to  the  disgrace  and 
confusion  of  those  high  legal  talents  exerted  against  him. 

In  February,  1795,  one  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  known 
in  London  was  held  to  celebrate  the  honourable  acquittals  of 
the  persons  lately  arraigned  for  high  treason.  At  this  meeting 
Earl  Stanhope  was  called  to  the  chair,  from  which  he  deUvered 
a  speech  of  considerable  length  with  great  spirit  and  animation. 
This  speech  he  afterwards  published,  together  with  an  appen- 
dix on  the  same  subject,  which  obtained  a  very  extensive  cir- 
culation. 

Lord  Stanhope,  previously  to  this  meeting,  took  a  formal 


Of  unirertal  empire  growing  up 

From  ucivecsal  ruin.     Blast  the  detigu, 

Grkat  God  of  Hosts  I  Noi  let  thy  crefttures  fall 

Unpitied  victins  tt  Ambition's  shrine  I" 

Poem  m  Death. 
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leave  of  the  House  of  Peers.  He  had,  on  the  6tfa  of  January, 
made  the  following  motion,  which  was  not  only  rgected,  but  in 
which  he  found  himself  entirely  unsupported ;  his  Lordship 
therefore  concluded,  that  in  the  present  temper  of  the  House, 
any  eiForts  that  he  could  make  would  be  ineffectual  to  stop  the 
ravages  of  a  war  which  he  had  deprecated  fix>m  the  first,  and 
to  which  he  had  uniformly  given  a  fruitless  opposition.  His 
Lordship's  resolution  was  this : 

<^  Resolvedj  That  this  country  ought  not,  and  will  not  ifderfen 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  France ;  and  that  it  is  eHepedient  ex^ 
flicitly  to  declare  the  same** 

Although  Lord  Stanhope  had  frequently  stood  alone  in  the 
divisions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  yet,  considering  the  simplidtj 
and  moderation  of  this  motion,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  iuxx>unted 
for  why  he  was  not  joined  on  the  present  occasion  by  the  mi* 
nority.  Whether  liis  Lordship  had  determined,  previously  to 
the  fate  of  his  motion,  to  secede  from  his  duty  as  a  senator,  or 
whether  he  was  influenced  to  take  this  measure  in  consequence 
of  the  reception  he  met  with  frtmi  all  sides  of  the  Houses  ift 
cannot  ascertain :  but  there  is  before  the  public  a  very  bold  and 
manly  protest*,  in  which  he  has  assigned  distinctly'the  motives 

•  PRonrEST. 

Jan,  %  1795* 

Dissentient.  1st.  Bectuse  the  motion  made  for  tlie  House  to  acyoum  wis  proft»* 
sedly  intended  to  get  rid  of  the  following  Retolotion,  tU.  «  Resolved,  that  tlds  cottntiy 
ought  not,  and  will  not  interfere  in  the  internal  a&in  of  France ;  and  that  H  ia  eKpedttaM 
cxpUcitlj  to  declare  the  same." 

izdly.  Because  I  hold  tliat  it  ik  contrary  to  equity  and  justice  for  any  fonign  eomtrj 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  or  constitution  of  the  French  Republic,  or  of  tny  odwr 
independent  nation. 

bdly.  Because  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  (not  having  been  elected  bj  tkt 
Citizens  of  France^)  can  have  no  more  right  to  give  to  France  a  monarchical,  arittocntieali 
or  other  form  of  government  whatever,  than  the  crowned  despots  of  Prussia  and  RMBt 
had  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  (now  unhappy)  Poland. 

4thly.  Because  I  highly  disappove  and  reprobata  the  doctrine  advanced  by  Mlaistan 
in  the  debate,  namely, "  That  to  restore  the  ancient  and  hereditary  Monarchy  oTRmea 
no  cxpence  should  be  spared."-— And  I  reprobate  that  pemidons  and  uncivic  doetriaa 
the  more  strongly,  from  its  not  having  been  suddenly,  hastily,  or  ineonaiderately  started* 
but  from  its  having  been  taken  up  (as  U  wis  solemnly  declared)  upon  the  otmost  dt- 
libcration. 


pait  and  figure  conduct,  and  which  he  entered  upon 
JoomalB  of  the  House  on  the  following  Friday. 


mUj*  Because  I  deem  it  to  be  en  ii\|ostice  commuted  by  Minitten  towards  my 

Bour  dtizent  to  adopt  a  principle  wbich  shall  render  it  necessary  for  the  Government 

*Ofeat  Britain  to  Isy  farther  heary  burthens  upon  the  people ;  and  to  tax  tlieir  hotues, 

teir  irindows,  their  beer,  their  caodlet,  their  shoes,  and  many  other  convenienciet  and 

»jcwwries  of  life,  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  to  attempt  the  accomplishmeiH  of  tudi 

wfUktk  poiposes  as  aforesaid. 

idily.  Becanse  the  proposed  Rcadndon  abov«  stated  was  intended  by  me  as  a  '*  solemn 
pudge"  that  tlie  Government  of  this  nation  would  not  interfere  in  the  tiii«nial  affairs  of 
France ;  but  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  give  such  a  pledge  \ends  to  shut  the  door  to 
i,  and  consequently  tends  to  ensure  the  ruin  of  this  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
happy  country :  particularly  considering  the  increased  and  rapidly  Increasing  strength 
of  the  navy  of  the  French  Republic,  independently  of  the  prospect  there  is  of  their  faatn- 
ing  the  navies  of  flolland  and  Spain  under  their  immediate  influence. 

ythly.  Because  the  public  funds,  the  paper  currency,  and  the  public  and  private  credit 
of  this  country  will  probably  be  unequal  to  stand  against  the  tremendous  shock  to  which 
the  Ministers  will  nuw  expose  them. 

8tbly.  Because  I  think  that  frankness,  fairness,  humanity,  and  the  principles  of  ho- 
nifty  and  of  jtistice,  are  always  in  tlie  end  the  best  policy.  And  I  believe  it  to  be  true 
In  regard  to  nations  (as  well  as  with  respect  to  in(tividnals)  that  '*  nothing  that  is  not 
Jnet  can  be  wise,  or  likely  to  be  ultimately  prosperons/' 

9thly.  Because  I  lament  the  more  that  the  House  should  refuse  to  disclaim  tlit  ioter^ 
feriiig  in  the  internal  Constitution  of  France,  inasmuch  as  by  the  new  Constitution  of 
the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  adopted  by  the  present  National  Convention, 
on  the  23d  day  of  June,  1793,  and  under  the  title  <<  Of  the  Relation  of  the  French  Re- 
public with  foreign  Nations,"  and  by  the  articles  118  and  119  of  tliat  Constitution  it  is 
declared  and  enacted, 

*<  That  the  French  people  is  the  friend  and  natural  ally  of  every  free  nation.  It  does 
not  interfere  with  the  government  of  other  nations :  it  does  not  suffer  that  other 
nations  should  interfere  with  iu  own.*' 

So  £rauk,  so  &ir,  and  so  explicit  a  declaration  on  their  part  did,  in  my  opinion,  enti* 
tie  them  to  a  better  species  of  return. 

lOthly.  Because  I  conceive  that  a  true  Republican  form  of  Government  being  firmly 
established  in  France,  is  much  more  safe  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
than  the  tyrannical,  capricious,  perfidious,  secret,  intriguing,  and  restless,  antiem 
Monarchy  of  France,  or  than  any  other  Monarchy  they  could  there  establish  ;  but  even 
if  I  were  of  a  direct  opposite  way  of  tliinking,  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  gross  injus- 
tice of  attempting  to  force  a  Monarchy  upon  them  contrary  to  their  inclination. 

llthly.  Because  I  think  that  no  war  ought  to  be  continued  that  can  by  a  proper 
line  of  moderation  be  avoided ;  and  the  more  es|iecia]ly  with  respe^ft  to  the  French  people, 
who,  by  their  republican  exertions,  republican  enthusiasm,  and  republican  courage,  have 
made  victory  the  almost  constant  **  order  of  the  day.** 

1  Qthly.  Because  the  continuance  of  sudi  a  bloody  contest  whhoat  necessity,  appears 
to  be  a  profane  tempting  of  Divine  Protidbnce,  in  whoae  benign  and  almighty  handa 
the  fate  of  battles  and  of  empires  is  placed. 

1 3thly.  Because  I  wish  to  wash  my  hands  entirely  of  the  innocent  blood  that  may  ^'- 
shed  in  this  wn  with  France,  and  of  all  the  destniction,  confusion,  and  devastation  (^  -• 
haps  of  Great  Britain  itsdf )  which  may  entne. 
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and  stoutly  contended  that  he  had  conducted  himidf  on  that, 
and  on  all  similar  occasions,  with  the  utmost  care,  jprudencei 
and  propriety. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  decide,  who  was  to  blame  in  reqpeet  to 
transactions  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  but  certain  it  is,  that  about 
this  period  he  made  a  will,  and  (conveyed  all  his  personal  estate, 
as  well  as  such  portions  of  his  real  property  as  had  not  been 
tied  up,  to  ten  trustees,  for  certain  purposes  therein  qiedfied. 

It  has  hitherto  been  omitted  to  state,  that  Earl  Stanhope 
was  a  constant,  uniform,  and  strenuous  supporter  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  and  that  no  one  was  more  eager  for  the 
annihilation  of  that  horrible  and  degrading  commerce. 

The  last  public  act  of  his  life  was  worthy  of  himself.  He 
wished  for  a  simplification  of  the  statutes,  and  a  reduction  of 
those  voluminous  laws,  under  certain  and  distinct  titles ;  so  that 
the  subjects  at  large  might  be  enabled  to  study  and  to  learn 
the  code  under  which  they  enjoyed  their  lives,  liberties,  and 
fortunes.  On  this  occasion,  even  the  lawyers  admitted  the 
justice,  propriety,  and  necessity  of  this  salutary  measure. 

But  the  days  of  this  celebrated  man  were  now  numbered,  fiir 
the  ravages  of  disease  were  but  too  apparent,  both  in  his  person. 
and  his  countenance.  A  collection  of  water  had  been  for  some 
time  forming;  and  although  flattered  for  a  while  with  the  de- 
lusive hope  of  a  cure,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  succumb  to  the 
inevitable  fate  of  mortals.  This  event  took  place  at  his  seat^ 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1816;  and  on  the  succeeding  Toei- 
day,  being  the  2'lth  of  the  same  month,  his  corpse  was  depo- 
sited in  the.tomb  of  his  ancestors,  without  show,  and  withont 
either  pomp  or  splendour,  all  of  which  appeared  despicafale  in 
his  eyes.  In  consequence  of  his  own  particular  request,  no 
mourning  coaches  accompanied,  nor  did  a  hearse  convey  his 
body  to  the  grave:  he  was  borne  thither  in  all  the  simplicity 
of  ancient  times,  and  interred  like  one  of  the  philosophers  of 
old. 

Thus  died  Philip  Earl  of  Stanhope,  whose  grand&tfaer  was 
a  victorious  general,  and  whose  &ther  and  himself  aimed  at  a 
nobler  chara^r,  (that  of  a  benefactor  of  die  human  species!)  ih 
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I  year  of  his  age,  at  his  house,  called  Chevening  Plaee^ 
the  county  of  Kent.     This  mansion,  finely  situate  in  a  rich, 
itifiil,  and  luxuriant  vale,  was  uniformly  the  object  of  his 
:hment,  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  every  respect  charming;  for 
commands  most  exquisite  views,  both  of  wood  and  water ; 
the  neighbouring  hills,  on  account  of  their  great  height, 
it    irey  an   idea  of  mountain  scenery.     The  plantations  are 
K     isive ;  the  park  is  delightful ;  while  the  house  is  furnished 
L  a  noble  library,  and  a  superb  philosc^hical  apparatus 
thin ;  without  it  is  stuccoed,  so  as  to  resemble  stone. 
That  its  late  noble  inhabitant  was  one  of  the  most  singular 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  there  can  be  no  doubt     In 
person,  he  was  tall,  lank,  with  a  polished  forehead,  which,  on 
account  of  baldness,  extended  to  the  occiput.     His  counte- 
nance, of  late  years,  was  wan  and  pale,  and  shrivelled,  so  as 
to  render  him  much  older  in  appearance,  than  in  reality; 
ivhile  his  locks  were  straight,  stifi^  and  formal,  sacred  alike 
from  hair-powder,  and  the  curling  irons;   so  as  exactly  to 
resemble   Sir  Harry  Vane's   portrait  during  the  dvil  wars. 
A  scorn  of  dress  and  of  &shion  seems  to  be  hereditary ;  and 
•o  plain  and  simple  was  his  appearance,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  a  certain  awkwardness  in  his  gait  and  manner,  in  express 
dcfitfiGe  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  his  celebrated  kinsman, 
Philip  Lord  Chesterfield ;  he  might,  like  his  own  Either,  the 
second  Earl,  have  been  refiised  admission  within  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  accompanied  with  the  remark  of  ^^  good 
man,  stand  off;   such   as  you  must  not  come  here."     One 
anecdote,  on  the  score  of  philosophical  oddity,  will  suffice. 
Sitting  one  day  in  company  with  his  Lordship,  I  perceived 
that  his  boots  were  rounded  off  in  a  particular  manner ;  so 
as  to  be  far  more  capacious  than  common.     On  inquiry,  I 
found  it  to  be  his  opinion;  ^^  that  as  iron  joints  work  best 
in  oil,  so  do  those  also  composed  of  bone,  muscle,  and  flesh  !'' 
His  son,  a  fine  young  man,  since  dead,  soon  after  confirmed 
this  fact ;  and  in  respect  to  the  reasoning,  after  due  reflection, 
2  am  yet  to  learn,  why  the  rigidity  and  stiflhess  incident  to 
age,  and  also  to  the  unnatural  constraint  of  a  leathern  ahoe^ 
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may  not  in  part  be  warded  ojBf^  by  means  of  an  oleaginous 
composition. 

His  Lordship  was  twice  married.  His  first  Comitess  was  Lady 
Hester  Pitt,  eldest  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  by 
whom  he  had  tliree  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished  daugh- 
ters; of  these,  Lady  Hester,  born  in  1 776;  Lady  Lucy,  who  lived 
with,  and  superintended  the  domestic  concerns  of  her  unde^ 
the  late  Premier ;  Lady  Grisilda  is  married  to  Thomas  Tekell, 
of  Hamblcdon  House,  Hampshire,  Esq.  a  man  of  considerable 
fortune ;  while  the  youngest  has  been  for  some  years  united 
to  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  who,  in  consequence  of  that  alliance, 
obtained  the  lucrative  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Customs. 

His  second  Countess  was  Louisa,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  has  succeeded  to  his  honours,  as 
well  as  the  entailed  estates :  the  other  two  were  bred,  like  their 
great  grandfather,  to  the  profession  of  arms.  This  lady  was 
a  GrenviUe,  being  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  gentle- 
man of  that  name,  who  was  for  some  time  Governor  of  Bar^ 
badoes. 

As  an  orator.  Lord  Stanhope's  person,  manner,  and  action, 
were  all  against  him ;  for  he  set  the  Graces  at  defiance !  Yet, 
so  replete  with  matter,  so  ingenious,  and  in  general  to  ori« 
ginal  were  his  speeches,  that  he  could  not  be  listened  to  for 
any  considerable  time,  without  a  certain  degree  of  impressicA 
being  made  even  on  a  reluctant  audience.  He  was  sometimes 
bold,  although,  perhaps,  critically  correct  in  his  assertioDfl; 
for  he  more  than  once  declared,  that  he  ^^  had  taught  the 
Judges  law,  and  the  Bishops  religion;"  and,  however  sin- 
gular this  may  seem,  certain  it  is,  that  Iiis  general  mode  of 
reading,  joined  to  the  intenseness  of  his  application,  enabled 
him  to  attain  considerable  knowledge,  both  in  divinity  and 
jurisprudence. 

There  was  a  certain  quaintness  in  his  manner,  which  added 
poignancy  to  his  remarks ;  and  we  have  seen  the  gravity  of 
more  than  one  Chancellor  discomposed  by  his  sallies^  On 
some  occasions,  even  the  Right  Reverend  Bench  seemed  tq 
forget  its  accustomed  gravity. 
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^s  a  statesman.  Lord  Stanhope  opposed  both  the  Ame- 
ican  and  the  French  wars ;  like  his  father  and  lather-in-law, 
le  condemned  the  project  of  taxing  the  unrepresented  co- 
nies ;  he  loudly  deprecated,  also,  the  idea  of  interposing  in 
he  internal  government  of  other  states;  and  above  all,  la- 
oented  the  folly  of  subsidizing  foreigners  to  fight  their  own 
»attles ! 

As  a  patriot,  he  always  preached  up  economy ;  he  was  a 
turdy  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  sinecures ;  and  a  constant, 
iniform,  and  zealous  friend  for  a  reform  in  parliament. 

To  possess  a  competent  idea  of  his  merits,  as  a  philosopher 

id  a  man  of  science,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  his  opi- 
lions  and  his  pursuits.  The  "  Stanliope  Press ;"  "  the  im- 
>roved  Stereotype ;"  the  "  Stanhope  Monochord ;"  "  the  pre- 
ervation  of  buildings  from  fire;"  "  the  return  stroke  in  the 
Franklinian  system ;"  the  facilities  afforded  to  home  navigation, 
>y  means  of  his  *'  improvements  in  the  locks  of  canals ;"  and 
he  advantages   hereafter  to  be  reaped  from  both  domestic 

id  foreign  navigation,  by  means  of  the  new  agent  of  **  steam :" 
ill  connect  this  great  man  with  the  history,  not  of  England  or 
Europe  alone,  but  with  the  imperishable  annals  of  the  arts 
ind  sciences. 

A  man  dedicated  to  pursuits  such  as  these,  was  necessarily 
nattentive  to  domestic  concerns.  At  the  capture  of  Sjrracuse, 
Archimedes,  deaf  to  his  own  preservation,  and  wholly  absorbed 
in  science,  fell  under  the  sword  of  a  barbarian  soldier,  while 
:>usily  intent  on  solving  a  geometrical  problem ! 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  works  of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope. 

1.  A  Prize  Essay  on  the  Structure  of  the  Pendulum,  printed 
at  Geneva,  1774. 

2.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Means  of  preventing  and  detecting 
Braudulent  Practices  on  the  Gold  Coin.     Geneva,  1775. 

3.  Principles  of  Electricity,  1vol.  4to.  1779. 

4.  Observations  on  Mr.  Pitt's  Plan  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt;  with  one  by  Lord  S.  4to.  1786. 
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5.  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke^  on  the 
Principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  1790,  8vo. 

6.  Drfence  of  the  Rights  of  Juries ;  with  a  Refutation  of 
the  Objections  to  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill,  8vo.  1792. 

7.  Principles  of  the  Science  of  tuning  Instruments  with  fixed 
Tones,  8vo.  1806. 

8.  Several  Papers  appear  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
descriptive  of  his  various  Inventions^  Contrivances,  and  Im- 
provements. 
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[_JVitk  an  Account  of  his  Works.'] 

feCOTLAND,  like  some  of  llie  free  states  of  Greece  in  an- 
cient times,  has  been  reproached  with  poverty;  and  like  them 
too,  she  has  attained  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  eminence  in 
intellectual  excellence.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  to  the  suppoeed 
disadvantage  alluded  to  above,  that  she  is  partly  indebted  for 
her  reputation;  and  that  Edinbui^h,  during  the  period  when 
a  Hume,  a  Robertson,  a  Bl^r,  n  Black,  and  a  Ferguson,  ex- 
hibited a  constellation  of  genius,  began  to  be  considered  as  the 
northern  Athens. 

Yet  whoever  is  inclined  to  look  back  into  the  recotds  of  this 

nation,  will  find  that  ft  once  evinced  a  far  different  appeaiv 
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ance.  Before  the  union  with  England,  several  brave  but  in- 
dependent clans  lived  in  continual  broils,  and  waged  frequent 
and  destructive  wars  with  each  other.  With  foreign  com- 
merce her  merchants  were  but  little  acquainted ;  manu&ctures 
were  utterly  unknown;  agriculture  was  in  a  languid  state; 
nearly  one-tburth  of  the  population  was  reduced  to  actual 
beggary ;  while  the  habits  of  the  people  were  such  as  to  ren- 
der them  vicious  in  the  extreme. 

A  variety  of  causes  happily  concurred  to  produce  a  melio- 
rated state  of  society :  but  no  one  in  such  a  high  d^ree  as 
education,  which  has  operated  powerfully,  although  gradually, 
in  amending  die  manners,  morals  and  condition  of  the  sister- 
nation.  The  easy  terms  too  on  which  the  universities  are 
thrown  open  to  persons  of  every  description,  has  rendered  the 
higher  branches  of  sd^ice  familiar  to  all,  and  contributed  not 
a  little,  by  diffusion,  at  once  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the 
various  classes  of  society. 

Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  fstted  to  obtain  a  high  d^ee  of  emi- 
nence in  the  literary  world,  appears  to  have  been  a  High- 
lander, both  by  birth  and  descent.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Adam 
Feiguson,  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  fiunily  of  Dunfidi- 
landy,  seated  in  one  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Perthshire, 
and  ailer  a  liberal  education  at  one  of  the  Scottish  universitieBi 
he  obtained  the  living  of  Logierait,  the  patronage  of  which  is 
vested  in  the  Athol  family. 

In  the  Manscj  or  parsonage-house  of  this  parish,  which  is 
also  in  the  shire  of  Perth,  and  consists  of  a  point  of  luuS^ 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tummel  with  the  Tay,  the  sob* 
ject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  the  year  1723-4.  He  wis 
the  youngest  of  a  numerous  family  of  children,  by  a  lady  w1k> 
was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  one  of  its  last 
and  noblest  works  was  the  formation  of  that  system  of  edooft^ 
ticm,  which,  as  already  stated,  has  contributed  so  powerfhUjiA 
the  superior  morals  and  condition  of  the  natives  of  the  BOi^ 
them  portion  of  the  kingdom.  By  founding  a  multitude  of  pft- 
vochial  schools^  and  connecting  their  existence^  progressy  wA 
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fare,  with  the  soil  on  which  they  were  established,  botli  the 

▼emacular  tongue  and   the  learned  languages  are  brought 

dn  the  reach  of  every  man  in  that  portion  of  the  kingdom ; 

die  arithmetic,  and  the  lower  branches  of  mathematics,  are 
tt  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  be  almost  gratuitous. 

It  was  accordingly  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
village,  the  appellati<Mi  of  which  designates  the  nature  of  both 
Us  origin  and  intent,  that  Adam  Ferguson  first  attained  a  know- 
ledge of  the  rudiilQ^aLts  of  the  English  and  Latin  languages. 

On  this  occasion,  the  attainmaits  of  the  ibther,  who  had 
received  a  very  excellent  education,  proved  not  a  little  service*' 
able  to  the  progress  of  the  son. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  isituation  of  the  clergymen 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  must  know  that  their  duties  are  la- 
borious in  the  extreme ;  for  in  addition  to  two,  and  sometimes 
three  sermons  on  a  Sunday,  they  are  actually  accustomed  both 
to  preach  and  teach  during  other  days  in  the  week.  All  the 
time  that  could  be  spared  from  such  assiduous  and  extensive 
avocations,  was  bestowed  on  a  favourite  son ;  the  advancement 
of  whom  now  formed  the  chief  ambition  of  a  fond  father's 
declining  years.  The  talents  of  the  boy,  even  at  this  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  began  to  develope  themselves,  and  already  augured 
future  excellence.  To  advance  his  progress,  a  great  sacrifice 
became  necessary ;  and  it  was  accordingly  determined  thai  he 
should  leave  the  paternal  roo^  for  the  express  purpose  of  reap- 
ing those  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  a  superior 
mode  and  order  of  education. 

The  school  of  Perth,  about  twenty-four  English  miles  dis- 
tant from  Logierait,  appeared  to  be  a  seminary  well  adapted 
for  the  advancement  of  an  ingenious  youth ;  for  it  not  only 
presented  an  ample  field  for  that  excitement  which  is  pro- 
duced by  emulation ;  but  it  had  at  this  time  acquired  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  celebrity  under  the  superintendance  of 
a  Mr.  Martin,  who  is  still  mentioned  at  this  day,  as  the  **  Ca- 
ledonian Busby." 

Under  llie  tuition  of  that  gentleman,  young  Ferguson  rapidly 
advanced  in  knowledge  of  all  Idnds  1     In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
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nary  occupations  of  the  day,  his  master  soon  discovered  that 
he  possessed  the  powers  both  of  invention  and  reflection  in 
no  common  degree ;  and  that  by  means  of  a  lively,  creative 
and  argumentative  turn  of  mind,  he  was  actually  enabled  to 
surpass  all  his  competitors.  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  celebrated 
for  that  nice  discrimination  which  enabled  him,  as  if  by  instinct, 
to  discern  and  disclose  the  bent  or  ruling  excellencies  of  those 
entrusted  to  his  care,  also  perceived  that  he  possessed  a  fine 
taste  for  composition.  Accordingly  in  the  themes  that  were 
occasionally  propounded  as  subjects  for  dissertation,  he  out- 
stripped all  his  contemporaries;  and  long  after  he  had  left 
Perth,  they  were  exhibited  with  an  honest  pride,  as  unexam- 
pled specimens  of  early  proficiency. 

The  period  had  now  arrived,  when  a  grammar-school,  how- 
ever famous,  and  however  excellent,  could  no  longer  afford  in- 
struction to  a  youth  so  richly  gifted ;  and  it  was  tlierefore  de- 
termined to  send  him  to  a  neighbouring  university.  He  accord- 
ingly repaired  t©  St.  Andrew's  in  October,  1 739,  at  a  period 
confessedly  early ;  and  which  perhaps,  in  almost  any  other  cas^ 
might  be  denominated jt?r^wa^2/r£',  as  he  was  then  only  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  To  the  favour  and  attention  of  Mr.  Tuli- 
deph,  who  had  just  attained  the  station  of  Principal  of  one  of  the 
colleges,  he  was  particularly  recommended ;  and  as  that  gen- 
tleman appears  to  have  been  distinguished  both  on  account  of 
his  learning  and  ability,  this  doubtless  proved  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance. 

In  all  the  Scottish  imiversities,  which  are  formed  on  the 
ancient  French  system,  and  have  that  of  Paris  for  their  exact 

* 

model,  certain  annual  premiums  are  bestowed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning.  In  England,  it  generally  requires  consider- 
able wealth  or  interest  to  obtain  a  classical  education ;  and 
accordingly,  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  are,  for  the  most 
part,  restricted  from  conferring  this  great  blessing  on  their 
children ;  fi'om  the  consideration  that  it  would  reduce  them- 
selves either  to  great  poverty  or  great  inconvenience. 

At  all  the  five  Scottish  collies  there  are  certain  Burmrieif 
or  endowments  bestowed  on  merit  alone>  which  is  determined 
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by  a  fair  public  competition,  without  either  favour  or  patw 
tiality.     Adam  Ferguson  was  now  one  of  the  candidates  at 

*  St  Andrew's ;   and  having  distinguished  himself  by  a  Latin 

''^  composition,  and  an  English  version  of  certain  passages  from 

Roman  Classics,  he  became  a  Bursar;  and  as  such,  was  en^ 

ti         to  gratuitous  board  at  the  College  table  during  four 

"•  »      3     ;  being  the  usual  number  of  years  destined  for  passing 

through  what  is  there  considered  as  a  complete  course  of  study. 

Greek  being  at  that  period  seldom  taught  in  the  grammar- 

■  schools  of  Scotland,  the  first  class,  generally  called  the  Be/ant^ 
is  chiefly  dedicated  to  the  study  of  it.  Although  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  is  said  to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the  victors  in 
the  "  under-graduate  course,"  yet  he  appears  to  have  been 
little  acquainted  at  that  period  with  this  admirable  lan- 
guage. But  he  applied  himself  to  it  with  a  double  portion  of 
ardour ;  and  it  is  reported  of  him,  that  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  session,  which  usually  lasts  five  months,  he  was  enabled 
to  construe  Homer  with  great  facility.  Such  was  his  zeal,  in- 
deed, in  this  pursuit,  that  he  chiefly  dedicated  the  recess  to  at- 
taining an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Bard ;  and  one 
hundred  lines  of  the  Iliad  became  his  daily  task.  Assiduity,  as 
usual,  produced  facility ;  and  as  he  applied  the  whole  bent  of 
his  mind  exclusively  to  this  subject,  liis  excellence  soon  became 
conspicuous. 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Scotch,  like 
the  Germans,  although  both  deemed  as  indefatigable,  and 
not  unlearned  nations,  have  always  considered  ancient  lan- 
guages merely  as  so  many  keys,  calculated  to  open  and  disclose 
the  recesses  of  ancient  knowledge.  They  therefore  pay  infinitely 
less  attention  to  versification  than  the  English ;  and  in  respect 
to  prosody  indeed,  an  Etonian  would  doubtless  excel  the  most 
learned  professor  of  any  of  the  Northern  universities.  The  late 
Dr.  Bisset  was  accustomed  to  relate,  that  he  was  present  at  a 
conference  between  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  the  master 
of  a  celebrated  academy  near  London ;  die  latter  of  whom  was 
esteemed  a  very  exceUent  scholar.  "  Both  spoke  the  Latin 
iBXiffiSLge^*'  said  he,  **  with  ^ency  and  propriety  in  other  re- 

e  * 
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spects ;  but  the  former  was  deficient  in  point  of  prosody.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  master  of  the  academy  convinced 
the  learned  Doctor  that  he  was  erroneous  in  pronouncing  Con- 
f^ro,  Confero,  Although  he  had  manifested  himself  to  the 
world  to  be  most  intimately  and  profoundly  conversant  in  tlie 
history,  character,  genius,  customs,  manners,  laws,  and  politics 
of  the  Romans ;  yet  was  he  inaccurate  in  their  sounds :  and 
although  few  men  in  England  could  equal  him  in  writing 
sense  prose,  yet  many  boys  might  surpass  him  in  writing  fum- 
sense  verses." 

During  tlie  second  session  at  St,  Andrew's,  Mr.  Ferguson 
applied  himself  to  mathematics,  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of 
that  university ;  while  at  -the  same  time  Humanity^  a  term  some- 
times applied  to  the  learned  languages  with  no  small  degree  of 
quaintness,  was  not  forgotten. 

The  third  and  fourth  years  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
higher  departments  of  science ;  such  as  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
ethics.  Having  thus  finished  the  usual  course,  and  obtained 
a  high  character  for  assiduity,  learning,  and  acquirements, 
Mr.  Ferguson  now  obtained  the  degree  of  A.  M.  which  was 
then  never  conferred  until  a  regulai*  and  severe  examination 
had  taken  place;  although,  if  report  be  true,  the  still  h^her 
rank  of  M.  D.  has  been  frequently  conferred  since  by  the  same 
university,  and  that  too  on  utter  strangers,  merely  on  pajfit^ 
the  fees.  We  mention  this  circumstance,  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  its  gross  impropriety,  should  it  be  still 
continued ;  as  it  tends  not  a  little  to  throw  an  odium  on  die 
nation  at  large,  and  conveys  an  air  of  ridicule  on  those  gm^ 
duated  by  those  respectable  colleges,  such  as  that  of  Edinbiuf^ 
where  it  never  has  prevailed. 

Thither  the  subject  of  this  memoir  now  directed  his  stepg^ 
smitten  with  the  fame  attached  to  the  Scottish  capital,  which 
at  that  period  seemed  justly  to  merit  the  appellation  afterwards 
bestowed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  of  a  "  hot-bed  of  genius."  Tlie 
names  of  the  members  of  a  little  philosophical  society^  histi- 
tuted  about  this  time,  and  of  which  our  author  soon  became  a 
distinguished  ornament,  wUl  tend  not  a  little  to  display  tihe 
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ce  of  this  remark.     The  first  we  shall  mention  is  Dr.  Ro-. 

:     n,  the  Historian*,  a  man  second  to  none  of  his  contem- 

ra;     \,  either  in  abilities  or  reputation. 

The  next  was  Mr.  Blairf ,  who  became  a  popular  preacher, 
fand  addicted  himself  to  elegant  literature  and  composition ;  in 
'both  of  whicli  he  was  allowed  to  excel. 

*  William  Robertson,  D.  D.  bom  in  1721,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh ;  soon  after  finishing  his  studies,  became  Minister  of  the  Grey  Friars* 
Church,  in  that  city ;  and  finally  obtained  the  honorary  distinction  of  one  of  His  Majes- 
ty's Chaplains  in  ordinary ;  and  also  the  office  of  Historiographer  for  Scotland.  He  not 
nnfrequently  occupied  the  chair  of  that  grave  congregation  of  Divines,  called  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

Possessed  of  amiable  manners,  and  brilliant  accomplishments.  Dr.  R.  soon  addicted 
hinoiself  to  literary  pursuits;  and  happily  selected  History  for  the  object  of  his  bbours. 
That  of  Scotland  was  devoid  of  the  ostentatious  genealogical  descriptions  of  Buchaonan  ; 
but  not  wholly  untinctured,  according  to  some,  with  many  of  that  learned  and  celebrated 
writer's  notions  in  other  respects;  ]>articularly  in  so  &r  as  concerns  the  guilt  of  the  un- 
happy Mary. 

The  History  of  America  was  too  well  relished  by  the  Court  of  Madrid,  to  be  esteemed 
altogether  devoid  of  partiality ;  and  he  is  accordingly  supposed  not  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently severe  in  condemning  the  cruelties  and  injustice  of  the  first  Spanish  adventurers. 
An  Historical  Disquisition  concerning  India,  and  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society 
lor  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  ought  also  to  be  enumerated  among  the  labours  of 
this  great  author,  who  died  in  1793. 

■f*  Hugh  Blair,  D.  D.  of  St.  Andrew*s,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1718 ;  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  High  School  there ;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was 
matriculated  a  student  at  the  university  of  that  city.  At  an  early  period  of  lift,  he  formed 
the  plan  of  those  Chronological  Tables,  which  being  afterwards  improved  and  published 
bj  his  learned  friend  Dr.  John  Blair,  procured  for  the  latter  the  patronage  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  as  well  as  a  Prebend  of  Westminster. 

In  1739,  Mr.  Hugh  Blair  procured  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  his  native  university  j 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1758,  he  obtained  the  charge 
of  the  High  Church,  after  exercising  the  office  of  Pastor  of  the  Canongate ;  the  former 
of  these  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  Scottish  Bishopric,  on  account  of  the  great  im- 
portance attached  to  it. 

At  length,  in  1759,  he  struck  out  a  new  road  to  fortune  and  reputation,  by  com- 
mencing a  course  of  private  lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Leltres,  These  were  so  much 
followed  and  applauded,  that  in  1762,  a  Professorship  was  actually  endowed  by  the  King, 
with  a  very  inadequate  stipend  of  702.  a  year. 

In  1 7^3,  he  maintained  the  authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Osslan,  by  means  of  au  able 
and  learned  dissertation.  He  next  addicted  himself  to  the  composition  of  sermons, 
which  were  ornamented  with  an  unusual  degree  of  eloquence;  and  such,  indeed,  as 
had  not  hitherto  been  delivered  from  a  Scottish  pulpit.  The  publication  of  the  first 
volume  took  place  in  1777>  and  procured  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  popularity 
to  the  author.  In  1780  he  obtained  a  pension  of  200Z.  a  year,  which  was  afterwards 
inercasad  to  300/.  At  the  age  of  sixty-six/ he  resigned  his  professorship ;  but  his  salary 
was  continued  for  life. 

After  his  retreat,  he  publiahedl  hit  lectiuea,  #hich  added  not  a  little  to  bis  former  re- 
putation I  and  died  at  Sdiobtirgh  in  1800. 
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Mr.  Jolin  Home*,  "  who  introduced  the  Tragic  Muse  to 
the  Scottish  Woods,"  and  afterwards  resided  for  many  years 
in  England,  was  another.  He  was  admitted  to  great  intimacy 
with  a  nobleman,  who  became  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  although  he  received  many  piercing  wounds  amid 
the  political  conflicts  of  the  times,  yet  he  was  always  esteemed 
as  a  pleasing  and  most  instructive  companion ;  in  addition  to 
which,  he  attained  high  celebrity  as  a  literary  character. 

Mr.  Alexander  Wedderbume,  the  youngest  of  all  these^  was 
considered,  even  at  this  period,  not  only  as  a  very  accomplished 
youth,  but  one  destined  to  future  eminence.  He  was  also  a 
most  pleasing  companion ;  and  exhibited  a  degree  of  candour 
and  ingenuQusness,  which  obtained  the  love  and  approbation  of 
all  his  companions,  f 

The  last  we  shall  here  mention,  is  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle, 
of  whom  it  has  been  observed  by  a  contemporary,  "  that  the 
inadequacy  only  of  his  exertions  to  his  powers,  has  precluded 
the  same  literary  eminence,  as  the  most  able  of  his  friends," 

In  a  society  so  constituted,  no  common  means  were  afibrded 
for  improvement.  Here,  of  course,  an  ample  field  was  af- 
forded for  discussion.  Vigorous  talents  were  set  in  opposition 
to  each  other;  the  candidates  for  different  professions  were 

^ 

*  John  Home,  a  natire  of  Scotland,  after  receiying  a  classical  education  at  one  of  tlie 
universities  of  his  native  country,  was  licensed  as  a  Preacher ;  but  haring  publiahed  a 
tragedy  (Douglas) ,  withdrew  to  England^  and  obtained  the  friendship  and  patronage  ol 
Lord  Bute.  He  was  attacked  by  Wilkes,  Junius,  and  Mr^ome  Toeke,  in  succesakM  ; 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the  above-mentioned  nobleman. 

f  Alexander  Wedderburne,  first  created  Lord  Loughborough,  and  aftenraidi  Eafl  of 
Rosslyn,  was  born  in  1 7  3  3.  He  was  of  a  good  Scotch  family ;  which  circumataoce  enabled 
him,  at  an  early  period,  to  aspire  to  the  honours  of  his  profession,  which  waf  thu  of  the 
law.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  admitted  an  Advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar  ;  but  being 
disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  he  is  said  to  have  pulled  off  hit 
gown  in  open  court,  and  to  have  abjured  the  bar  of  his  native  country.  Repuriagto 
England,  he  entered  himself  a  student  ef  the  Inner  Temple;  received  a  call  firon  thai 
Society  in  17^7}   and  in  1763,  obtained  a  silk  gown. 

Having  been  returned  a  representative  for  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  all  the  digoitieiof 
his  profession  were  soon  in  full  view ;  and  after  a  celebrated  political  career,  during  wUA 
he  supported  those  obnoxious  principles  that  gave  rise  to,  and  continued  the  AmerioiB 
war,  he  obtained  them.  In  1778,  he  was  dominated  Attorney  General ;  in  17 80^  «w 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  and  in  1793,  became  Lord  ChtaeeUor. 
In  1801,  he  resigned  the  seals ;  died  stiddenly  in  1805,  and  was  buried  in  St«  Bwl^ft 
Cathedral  j  having  jpreviously  received  a  pttent  its  £ail  of  RoMlvn. 
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oi^ht  into  contact ;  the  minds  of  both  the  actors  and  au- 
itors  were  enlarged ;  a  generous  emulation,  totally  devoid  of 

ilousy,    was   produced;   and   most  of  the   associates   have 
stually  been  known  to  recur  to  tliis  period  as  the  best  and 
»piest  of  their  whole  lives  ! 

We  have  been  told,  and  readily  believe,  that  these  meet- 

xigs   acquired  great  celebrity  from  tlie  names,  talents,  and 

isquirements  of  the  respective  members ;  and  at  length  gave 

iiirth  to   a   society,   which   subsists,   although  perhaps  with 

iminished  lustre,  to  the  present  hour. 

According  to  Mr.  Arnot  *,  "  the  Speculative  Society  was 
tuted,  A.  D.  1 764,  for  improvement  in  public  speaking  and 
lii  science  in  general,  without  having  peculiar  reference  to  any 
of  its  branches.  The  members  meet  weekly  during  the 
dtting  of  the  College,  in  a  hall  built  by  themselves,  (A.D.  1 769,) 
on  a  spot  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  College  area, 
granted  them,  for  this  special  purpose,  by  the  town  council  of 
Edinburgh,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal  of  the 
university.  The  gentlemen  discuss  in  rotation  upon  any 
literary  subject  they  incline ;  and  these  performances  undergo 
very  free  criticism.  The  rest  of  the  evening's  entertainment 
consists  of  a  debate  upon  a  subject  previously  appointed,  which 
18  opened  by  one  of  the  members  in  rotation,  and  discussed 
'  vy  the  society  at  large." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  quotation,  that  cither  this,  or 
jL  similar  institution,  most  probably  on  an  enlarged  plan,  exists 
^  this  very  day ;  and  although,  perhaps,  it  does  not  at  pre- 
^«nt  exhibit  such  a  splendid  list  of  men  of  genius ;  yet  it  will 
jje  recollected,  that  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Mr. 
Horner,  M.  P.  and  several  distinguished  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  have  been  members  of  it. 

"  In  his  private  studies,"  we  have  been  told  by  one  of  his 
friends,  "  Mr.  Ferguson,  while  at  Edinburgh,  devoted  his 
chief  attention  to  natural,'  moral,  and  political  phUosopby. 
His  strong,  inquiring,  unprejudiced  mind,  versed  in  Grecian 

*  S«e  Hiitny  of  Ed^nbnigh,  4to.  edit.  p.  490. 
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deputy,   he  selected  the  subject  of  the   present  memoir  for 

t  purpose.     This  occurred  in  1 74-5,  a  perilous  time  in  Scot^ 

id ;  but  as   Mr.  Ferguson  was   a   "   Whig,"   it   may  be 

eadily  inferred  tliat  he  gladly  embraced  the  o£Per.     However, 

he  had  not  as  yet  attained  the  full  age  of  twenty-one,  and 

%ad  not  passed  through  the  prescribed  forms ;  two  insurmount- 

^able  obstacles  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  his  hopes.     Yet  these 

irere  at  length  removed,  partly  by  assiduity,  and  partly  by 

•the  influence  of  a  good  name. 

The  Kirk  of  Scotland,  justly  jealous  of  the  attainments  of 
its  Pastors,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders  must  study  six  whole  years,  before  he  is  even  pro- 
posed for  "  Trials,"  as  a  "  Probationer;"  or  one  fitted  to  be- 
come a  minister.  Mr.  Ferguson  had,  however,  only  studied 
two ;  but  as  there  was  an  exception  in  favour  of  those  who 
understood  the  Erse  or  Gaelic  language;  he  was  perhaps 
enabled  to  plead,  that  he  came  within  the  pf^adso  here  alluded 
to ;  and  yet,  even  in  this  case,  a  series  of  three  years  was  de- 
cided to  be  the  mimimwn. 

An  act,  however,  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  consequence 
of  ample  testimonials  from  several  of  the  Professors,  em- 
powered the  Presbytery  to  grant  what  we  would  term  a  dis* 
pensation.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  enabled  to  join  his 
regiment,  and  continued  with  it  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war ;  as  it  distinguished  itself  both  at  Fontenoy  and  Bergen- 
op-zoom,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  visited  Germany,  Flan- 
ders, and  Holland.  In  a  short  time  too,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  principal  chaplain ;  and  in  both  capacities 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  brother  officers. 

This  was  certainly  a  new,  and  apparently  a  strange  situation 
for  a  young  philosopher ;  but  it  is  precisely  to  this,  perhaps, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Roman  history.  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  declared,  that  the  manoeuvres  of  a  battalion  of  militia  % 
under  his  command,  had  enabled  him  to  comprehend  and 
describe  the  evolutions  of  the  Roman  legion ;  and  the  subject 

*  Tlie  SuMci  lUgii&eiit.     See  hb  life. 
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reased  pleasure  his  native  village  of  Logierait  *,  which  now 
xhibitcd  a  great  increase,  both  of  houses  and  inhabitants.  At 
hat  period,  it  still,  however,  continued  to  retain  a  pastoral 
ppearonce.  The  heath-covered  hills  were  whitened  with 
he^,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  strayed  around  them ;  while  the 

stant  mountains,  assuming  a  darker  hue,  gave  an  air,  both 
»f  wildness  and  of  interest,  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  Near 
o  the  church  is  an  eminence,  commanding  a  most  extensive 
jid  diversified  prospect.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  religiotls 
tructure,  there  is  also  a  beautiful  green,  which,  in  conse- 
[uence  of  sloping  from  the  brow  of  a  high  hill,  and  being 
heltered  from  the  keen  northerly  and  easterly  winds  by  means 
»f  rocks,  affords  a  most  romantic  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
ountry.  It  was  here,  just  by  "  the  Green  Gate,"  that  our 
,uthor  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  open  air ;  either 
n  reading  a  book,  or  contemplating  the  wild  beauties  around 
dm.  He  was  accustomed  also  to  stroll  along  the  margins 
the  two  adjacent  rivers ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tummel 
le  was  enabled  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortified 
:astle,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Robert  II.  afl«r 
lis  abdication  of  the  crown.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Lo- 
rierait  at  that  period ;  but  the  scene  is  changed,  for  the  chief 
object  in  former  days  has  now  become  an  odious  distillery  for 
he  manufacture  of  whiskey  ! 

About  this  period  Mr.  Ferguson  appears  to  have  entertained 
•erious  designs  of  settling  in  life.  So  humble  was  his  ambi- 
ion  at  that  moment,  that  he  actually  became  desirous  to 
ibtain  the  living  of  Caputh,  a  romantic  little  parish,  watered 
ty  the  Tay,  the  Ila,  and  the  Lunan,  and  full  of  druidlcal 
Qonuments.  It  is  not  far  from  Dunkeld,  only  twelve  miles 
listant  from  Perth,  and  full  fifly-two  from  Edinburgh;  it 
s,  however,  an  obscure  place,  and  the  living  was  then  small 

id  incompetent.  Luckily  for  him  and  for  the  world,  the 
>uke  of  Athol,  the  lay-patron,  was  inexorable  in  respect  to 

*  Loglenlt,  according  to  the  parliamentary  enumeration  of  1802,  then  contained 
37  huusci,  and  2690  inhabitants,  of  whom  1189  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade 
nd  manufactures. 
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>  sledges  covered  with  canvas,  standing  against  each  other, 
I  joined  by  a  cross-bar.     Standing  at  this  bar,  the  ministers 

[ivered  sermons,  in  which  reason  was  of  less  consequence 

lian  roaring;  the  chief  praise  being  bestowed  on  him  who 

had  the  strongest  lungs.     Mr.  Ferguson  not  being  eminent 

for  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  never  distinguished  himself  at 

these  exhibitions."  * 

At   length   Mr.  Ferguson  resigned  his  chaplaincy   in  the 

k  42d  Regiment  f,  and  had  influence  sufficient  to  obtain  the 

appointment   for  his  nephew,  the  late  Rev.  James  Stewart. 

•   This  transfer  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  through  the 

luence  of  Lord  John  Murray,  son  of  a  former  Duke  of 
Athol,  and  for  many  years  representative  for  the  county  of 
Perth ;  who  always  deemed  it  an  honour  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  his  friends. 

We  next  find^the  subject  of  this  memoir  residing  as  a  pri- 
vate tutor  in  the  fiunily  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in  which  situation 
he  continued  for  two  years.  Had  he  remained  during  a 
longer  period,  he  would  assuredly  have  beheld  the  head  of 
that  ancient  house,  exercising  the  office  of  Premier,  and  oc- 
cupying a  high  place  in  the  confidence  of  His  present  Ma- 
jesty. Perhaps,  in  this  case,  he  might  have  directed  his  views 
towards  preferment  in  the  south ;  but  no  office  held  by  him 
in  England,  could  have  rendered  him  so  generally  useiul 
to  all,  as  that  to  which  he  was  destined  in  his  native 
country. 

In  1759,  a  vacancy  in  the  professorship  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy opened  a  new  and  most  interesting  career  to  his 
ambition.  He  retained  this  situation  between  foiur  and  five 
years ;  and  resigned  it  at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  one  con- 

*  "  There  was  in  the  lowland  part  of  Perilithire,  some  years  ago,  a  clergyman  to 
etament  in  the  pulpit  for  the  exertion  of  his  muslral  powers,  that  when  he  pronounced 
tlie  word  Cappad{)cia,  the  women  began  to  sob ;  but  when,  whh  the  true  Caledonian 
circumflex  twang,  he  broughr  out  Mesopotamia,  there  was  a  general  concert  of 
ftflliction." 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  both  this  note  and  that  portion  of  the  text  con- 
nected with  it,  were  written  by  a  lite  Kereitnd  Divine  and  D.D.  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.— £d, 

t  A.D.  1757. 
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and  Roman  literature,  rendered  him  a  zealous  friend  of  ra- 
tional and  well-regulated  libeity.  He  was  a  constitutional 
Whig,  equally  removed  from  Republican  licentiousness,  and 
Tory  bigotry.  Aware  that  all  political  establishments  ought 
to  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people,  he  wished  the  means 
to  vary  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  diversity  of  cha- 
racter and  circumstances ;  and  was  convinced  with  Aristotle;, 
that  the  perfection  or  defect  of  institutions  in  one  country, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  either  perfection  or  defect  of  similar 
institutions  in  another ;  and  that  restraint  is  necessary,  in  the 
inverse  proportion  of  general  knowledge  and  virtue.  These 
were  the  sentiments  he  cherished  in  his  youth ;  these  the  sen- 
timents he  cherished  in  his  old  age." 

But  as  Mr.  Ferguson  was  intended  to  become  a  Pastor  of' 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  great  atten* 
tion  to  all  the  studies  connected  with  such  a  profession.  He^ 
therefore,  attended  the  Divinity  Class  vrith  great  regularity; 
and  applied  himself,  with  his  usual  vigour  of  intellectual  e3B- 
ertion,  to  comprehend  the  general  nature,  tenets,  and  toh* 
dency  of  the  Christian  system.  He  accordingly  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  both  its  evidence  and  details  as  a 
necessary  foundation  for  his  future  ministry.  But  on  cantro- 
versial  theology,  so  much  the  boast  and  practice  of  a  former 
age,  he  never  once  bestowed  the  least  attention.  The  Pres- 
bjrterian  religion,  which  admits  of  an  equality  of  pastors,  and 
possesses  a  hierarchy,  ascending  in  due  gradation  from  the 
Kirk  Session  to  the  General  Assembly,  had  been  long  predo- 
minant in  Scotland,  and  now  stood  without  an  enemy,  as 
without  a  rivaL  He,  therefore,  always  deemed  the  disputa- 
tious zeal  of  the  preceding  century,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
present;  and  speculative  questions,  tending  to  embitter  the 
minds  of  men  against  each  other^  as  imworthy  of  attention. 

It  was,  however,  the  pecuUar  destiny  of  this  good  and  ami-^ 
able  man,  to  appertain  literally  to  the  Church  MiUtara.    His 
j  character  having  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Mur- 

ray, brother  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Elibank,  who  was  at  this 

« 

time  chaplain  to  the  42d  regiment  of  foot,  and  wished  for  a 
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d  ity,  he  selected  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  for 
t  tpwpose.  This  occurred  in  1745,  a  perilous  time  in  Scot- 
id  ;  but  as  Mr.  Ferguson  was  a  "  Whig,"  it  may  be 
r  iily  inferred  diat  he  gladly  embraced  the  offer.  However, 
t|S  he  had  not  as  yet  attained  the  full  age  of  twenty-one^  and 
had  not  passed  through  the  prescribed  forms ;  two  insurmount- 
able obstacles  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  his  hopes.  Yet  these 
were  at  length  removed,  partly  by  assiduity,  and  partly  by 
the  influence  of  a  good  name. 

The  Kirk  of  Scotland,  justly  jealous  of  the  attainments  of 
its  Pastors,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders  must  study  six  whole  years,  before  he  is  even  pro- 
posed for  "  Trials,"  as  a  "  Probationer;*'  or  one  fitted  to  be- 
come a  minister,  Mr.  Ferguson  had,  however,  only  studied 
two ;  but  as  there  was  an  exception  in  favour  of  those  who 
understood  the  Efse  or  Gaelic  language;  he  was  perhaps 
enabled  to  plead,  that  he  came  within  the  p  aviso  here  alluded 
to ;  and  yet,  even  in  this  case,  a  series  of  three  years  was  de- 
cided to  be  the  mimimum. 

An  act,  however,  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  consequence 
of  ample  testimonials  from  several  of  the  Professors,  em- 
powered the  Presbytery  to  grant  what  we  would  term  a  dis* 
pensation.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  enabled  to  join  his 
regiment,  and  continued  with  it  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war ;  as  it  distinguished  itself  both  at  Fontenoy  and  Bergen- 
op-zoom,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  visited  Germany,  Flan- 
ders, and  Holland.  In  a  short  time  too,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  principal  chaplain ;  and  in  both  capacities 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  brother  officers. 

This  was  certainly  a  new,  and  apparently  a  strange  situation 
for  a  young  philosopher ;  but  it  is  precisely  to  this,  perhaps, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Roman  history.  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  declared,  that  the  manoeuvres  of  a  battalion  of  militia  % 
under  his  command,  had  enabled  him  to  comprehend  and 
describe  the  evolutions  of  the  Roman  legion ;  and  the  subject 

*  Tlie  SuMci  Regiment.    See  hj«  life. 
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of  this  memoir,  from  beholding  "  the  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstances" of  modern  warfare,  was  enabled  to  comprehend 
the  manners,  customs,  and  discipline  of  the  Pretorian  bands 
at  Rome,  and  the  provincial  cample  on  the  Po,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Danube. 

"  This  emplojTiient,"  observes  one  of  his  friends,  "  presented 
to  Mr.  Ferguson,  Man  in  a  different  situation  from  those 
which  scholars  have  in  modern  times  had  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating.  The  learned  and  able  General  Melville,  when 
expressing  his  regret  that  the  portions  of  history  devoted  to 
military  narrative  and  description,  are  frequently  inferior  to 
other  parts,  and  inadequate  to  the  subject,  assigns  as  a  reason, 
that  few  scholars  are  soldiers,  and  few  soldiers  —  scholars. 

"  Mr.  Ferguson  bestowed  particular  attention  on  tlie  ac- 
quisition of  military  knowledge ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to 
the  time  he   spent  in  the  army,   that  his  exhibitions  of  the 
military  character  and  operations  in  his  Roman  History,  are 
no  less  particular,  as  well  as  masterly,  than  his  moral  and  po- 
litical narratives  and  sentiments.     One  great  excellence  in  his 
Roman  History  may  be  traced  to  his  chaplaincy.     Deeply 
acquainted  with  ancient  manners,  having  a  strong  and  great 
mind,  Mr,  Ferguson,  in  his  moral  estimates,  affixes  a  very 
high  value  to  heroism  and  magnanimity,  when  exerted  under 
the  direction  of  wisdom,  in  the  cause  of  justice.     Hence  the 
military  character  is  in  liis  mind,  a  subject  of  great  estimation. 
The  life  of  a  soldier,  he  considers  as  frequently  calling  forth 
the  most  powerful  energies  of  the  head  and  heart." 

The  pea<?e  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  at  length  produced  a  ces- 
•  sation  to  the  toils  and  miseries  of  war ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  cost  was  now  found  far  to  exceed  the  profit ;  the 
latter  being  problematical,  while  the  former  was  certain.  This 
event  afforded  an  opportunity  to  our  young  chaplain  to  re- 
turn, on  leave  of  absence,  to  his  native  country.  He  aooord- 
ingly  spent  a  considerable  period  in  Scotland,  where  he  di- 
vided his  time  between  Edinburgh  and  his  father's  parsonage. 
At  the  former  place,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  die 
friends  of  his  early  youth ;  at  the  latter,  he  viewed  with  in- 
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iireased  pleasure  his  native  village  of  Logierait  *,  which  now 
xhibited  a  great  increase,  both  of  houses  and  inhabitants.  At 
diat  period,  it  still,  however,  continued  to  retain  a  pastoral 
iippearance.  The  heath-covered  hills  were  whitened  with 
iheep,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  strayed  around  them ;  while  the 
H^lUtant  mountains,  assuming  a  darker  hue,  gave  an  air,  both 
■p£  wildness  and  of  interest,  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  Near 
^o  the  church  is  an  eminence,  commanding  a  most  extensive 
,jind  diversified  prospect.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  religions 
structure,  there  is  also  a  beautiful  green,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  sloping  from  the  brow  of  a  high  hill,  and  being 
sheltered  from  the  keen  northerly  and  easterly  winds  by  means 
of  rocks,  affords  a  most  romantic  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
country.  It  was  here,  just  by  "  the  Green  Gate,"  that  our 
author  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  open  air ;  either 
in  reading  a  book,  or  contemplating  the  wild  beauties  around 
him.  He  was  accustomed  also  to  stroll  along  the  margins 
of  the  two  adjacent  rivers ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tummel 
he  was  enabled  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortified 
castle,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Robert  II,  after 
his  abdication  of  the  crown.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Lo- 
gierait at  that  period ;  but  the  scene  is  changed,  for  the  chief 
object  in  former  days  has  now  become  an  odious  distillery  for 
the  manufacture  of  whiskey ! 

About  this  period  Mr.  Ferguson  appears  to  have  entertained 
serious  designs  of  settling  in  life.  So  humble  was  his  ambi- 
tion at  that  moment,  that  he  actually  became  desirous  to 
obtain  the  living  of  Caputh,  a  romantic  little  parish,  watered 
by  the  Tay,  the  Ila,  and  the  Lunan,  and  full  of  druidical 
monuments.  It  is  not  far  from  Dunkeld,  only  twelve  miles 
distant  from  Perth,  and  full  fifly-two  from  Edinburgh;  it 
is,  however,  an  obscure  place,  and  the  living  was  then  small 
and  incompetent  Luckily  for  him  and  for  the  world,  the 
Xhike  of  Athol,  the  lay-patron,  was  inexorable  in  respect  to 

*  Logierait,  according  to  the  parliamentarj  enumeration  of  1802,  then  oonti^ned 
6.'i7  houses,  and  2890  inhabitants,  of  whom  1 189  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade 
und  manufactures. 
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these  wishes,  which  would  have  secluded  him  from  the  study 
of  that  philosophy,  which  afterwards  illumined  all  around  hkn 
by  the  splendour  of  its  beams.  It  was  this  refusal,  perhaps, 
that  prevented  him  from  soliciting  the  living  of  Logierait, 
during  the  last  illness  of  his  father,  which,  although  also  in- 
considerable, was  far  better  than  that  of  Caputh. 

But  although  Mr.  Ferguson  could  not  obtain  any  prefer- 
ment in  the  Kirk,  yet  he  had  by  this  time  acquired  a  great 
facility  in  writing,  and  no  little  celebrity  by  the  diffii&ion  of 
his  sermons.  In  consequence  of  this,  others,  of  far  inferior 
talents,  obtained  no  small  degree  of  fame,  by  delivering  them 
in  the  presence  of  crowded  congregations ;  although  he  him- 
self does  not  appear  to  have  reaped  any  benefit  whatsoever 
from  those  learned  discourses,  which  savoured  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  ancient  times.  "  Indeed,"  observes  one  of  Ym 
countrymen,  who,  like  liimself,  was  bred  to  the  church,  *'  the 
cast  of  his  mind,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  his  habits  of 
composition  were  little  fitted  for  a  popular  audience.  He 
had  early  imbibed  a  great  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  He  could  not  altogether  be  said  to  be  a  Stoic» 
but  was  and  has  uniformly  been  a  Peripatetic,  with  a  strong 
bias  to  Stoicism.  His  sermons  were  [)rofound  moral  essays^ 
exhibiting  a  philosophy  compounded  of  that  of  Aristotle  and 
of  2feno,  and  consequently  were  beyond  the  comprehensioii 
of  a  majority  of  hearers.  Indeed,  in  point  of  popularity^ 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  very  far  sui*passed  by  common-place  de^ 
daimers  of  fanatical  rant  about  faith  and  grace,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  virtue ;  thunderers  who  could  work  on  the  fincy  by 
terrible  images ;  or  flippant  pretty  spinsters,  who  could  tickle 
the  ears  wdth  melodious  nonsense. 

"  There  was,  and  we  believe  there  is  still,  a  practice  in 
Scotland  that  originated  in  the  conventicles ;  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lords'  Supper,  the  Clergy  met  in  chibp  at 
the  place  where  that  holy  rite  was  performed.  Their  re- 
spective parishioners  followed  them,  and  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  were  entertained  with  ser- 
mons, delivered  from  a  place  which  they  styled  a  Tentj  viz. 
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rt>  sledges  covered  with  canvas,  standing  against  each  other, 

1  joined  by  a  cross-bar.     Standing  at  this  bar,  the  ministers 

livered  sermons,  in  which  reason  was  of  less  consequence 

tan  roaring;  the  chief  praise. being  bestowed  on  him  who 

the  strongest  lungs.     Mr.  Ferguson  not  being  eminent 

r  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  never  distinguished  himself  at 

i  these  exhibitions."  * 

At  length  Mr.  Ferguson  resigned  his  chaplaincy  in  the 
42d  Regiment  f,  and  had  influence  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
appointment  for  his  nephew,  the  late  Rev.  James  Stewart. 
This  transfer  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  through  the 
influence  of  Lord  John  Murray,  son  of  a  former  Duke  of 
Athol,  and  for  many  years  representative  for  the  county  of 
Perth ;  who  always  deemed  it  an  honour  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  his  friends. 

We  next  find. the  subject  of  tliis  memoir  residing  as  a  pri- 
vate tutor  in  the  fiunily  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in  which  situation 
lie  continued  for  two  years.  Had  he  remained  during  a 
longer  period,  he  w^ould  assuredly  have  beheld  the  head  of 
that  ancient  house,  exercising  the  office  of  Premier,  and  oc- 
cupying a  high  place  in  the  confidence  of  His  present  Ma- 
jesty. Perhaps,  in  this  case,  he  might  have  directed  his  views 
towards  preferment  in  the  south ;  but  no  office  held  by  him 
in  England,  could  have  rendered  him  so  generally  useful 
to  all,  as  that  to  which  he  was  destined  in  his  native 
country. 

In  1 759,  a  vacancy  in  the  professorship  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy opened  a  new  and  most  interesting  career  to  his 
ambition.  He  retained  this  situation  between  four  and  five 
years ;  and  resigned  it  at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  one  con- 

*  *'  There  was  in  the  lowland  part  of  Pertlishire,  some  years  ago,  a  clergyman  to 
eminent  in  the  pulpit  for  the  exeitiun  of  his  musical  powers,  that  when  he  pronounced 
tlie  word  Cappadocia,  the  women  began  to  sob ;  but  when,  w'rth  the  true  Caledonian 
circumflex  twang,  he  brought  out  Mesopotamia,  there  was  a  general  concert  of 
affliction." 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  both  this  note  and  that  portion  of  the  text  con- 
nected with  it,  were  written  by  i  late  Kererend  Divine  and  D.D.  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.— Ed. 

t  A.D.  1757. 
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nectcd  with  men  and  manners,  and,  therefore,  assuredly  bettef 
suited  to  his  habits  and  his  genius.  From  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  he  accordingly  delivered  a  course  of  lecturea, 
drawn  up  in  his  closet,  with  no  common  degree  of  industry, 
success,  and  discrimination. 

Three  years  after,  (1767,)  he  published  his  "  Essay  on 
Civil  Society,"  a  subject  intimately  connected  both  with  his 
studies  and  his  professional  pursuits.  This,  whidi  is  hb  first 
work  in  point  of  time,  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  him  in 
the  estimation  of  both  his  contemporaries  and  the  public* 
TTie  university  accordingly  hastened  to  confer  the  dcgfree  of 
LL.D.;  and  soon  derived  no  small  accession  of  splendour 
from  his  increasmg  celebrity. 

-Soon  after  this  he  once  more  revisited  his  native  village^ 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  married  the  niece  of 
Dr.  Black  * ;  a  young  lady  who  came,  like  his  own  mother^ 
from  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  and  whose  maiden  name  was 
Burnet. 

His  second  work,  consisting  of  Institutes,  or  a  SjnopsiM  of 
Lectures,  was  published  nearly  about  the  same  tim^  fer  the 
use  of  the  students  in  his  class.  It  served  them  at  once  as  a  text- 
book for  reference;  and  a  chart  for  directing  their  course  in 
the  various  branches  of  moral  and  political  science,  through 
which  they  were  destined  to  steer  under  his  management. 

As  iiis  situation  became  daily  more  prosperous,  and  inde- 
pendence, if  not  affluence,  was  now  within  his  grasp ;  he  selected 
a  country  residence,  where  he  occasionally  resided  during  the 
vacation,  and  amused  himself  with  viewing  and  participating  in 
the  labours  of  his  little  farm.  In  town  he  was  enabled  to  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with  such  of  his  countrymen,  as  were 
likely  to  prove  serviceable  or  agreeable^  either  by  their  influ- 
ence or  their  abilities :  indeed  his  merits  were  so  generally  ai> 
knowledged,  as  to  make  him  courted  by  all  ranks  and  descrip- 
tions of  persons.     Among  these,  one  of  the  chief  happened  to 

*  JoMph  Black,  D.D.  bora  at  Bourdeaaz,  and  educated  at  Glasgoir.  He  mw 
ceeded  Dr.  CuHen  in  the  chemical  chair  at  Edinburgh,  and  distinguiihed  himielf  griMly 
by  his  difcoveries  ia  the  Kience,  which  he  teught  with  so  much  reputation  end  snociss 
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the  late  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Viscount  Melville. 

B  was  at  this  time  a  young  lawyer  of  high  expectations, 
ch  were  not  indeed  disappcnnted ;  for  after  becoming  Lord 
ocate  of  Scotlaad,  he  turned  aside  from  professional  ho- 
rs,  and  not  only  aspired  to,  but  attained  the  highest  offices 
a  statesman.     Another  was  David  Hume,  one  of  the  best 
historians  and  most  acute  reasoners  of  his  day.     To  the  ho- 
nour of  both,  although  differing  most  essentially,  not  only  in 
point  of  religion,  but  also  perhaps  in  respect  to  politics,  they 
met,  conversed  with,  and  formed  a  friendship  for  each  other* 
Such   was   the  iiliberality,    however,  of  the  times,  that  this 
connection  was  held  up  as  disadvantageous  to  the  character 
and  pursuits  of  our  author;    fbr  it  had  been  supposed  that 
the  gentleman  in  question  was  so  dangerous  a  character,  that 
none  of  his  own  countrymen,   however  good  or  able,  could 
come  in  contact  with  him,  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
pollution  ! 

As  Dr.  Ferguson  had  already  been  abroad,  and  still  retmn- 
cd  a  passion  for  travelling,  he  could  not  resist  an  offer  from 
the  guardians  of  the  late  Lord  Chesterfield  (nephew  to  the 
celebrated  Earl)  of  accompanying  him  to  foreign  countries 
in  the  capacity  of  a  tutor.  He  accordingly  left  Edinburgh  for 
liOodcm  in  1773,  and  maide  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  which 
included  moet  of  the  ciountries  usually  visited  on  similar 
occasions.  After  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  resumed- 
bis  former  occupations ;  the  chair  of  moral  philosc^hy  had 
been  filled  by  a  deputy  *  daring  his  absence. 

This  professional  recess  proved  not  a  little  advantageous  to 
his  mind  and  fortune,  both  of  which  were  improved  by  it.  His 
lectures  were  now  crowded,  not  only  with  a  concourse  of  ordi- 
nary students,  but  also  by  a  number  of  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, some  of  whom  we  shall  here  enumerate. 

1.  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart,  was  one  of  those  who,  about 
this  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  before,  formed  an  intimacy,  which 
soon  cip^ied  into  a  friendship,  with  Dr.  Farguson,  that  death 

•  Dr.  Pugftid  Stewart. 
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alone  has  dissevered.  He  was  accompanied  by  thfe  two  Gre- 
villes,  brothers  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  and  while  afterwards 
occupied  about  reforms  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  East  India  Company,  as  governor-general  of  Ben- 
gal, Sir  John  carried  on  a  most  interesting  correspondence 
with  the  amiable  and  learned  prefessor. 
.  2.  The  Right  Honourable  William  Adam,  Lord  Commis- 
sioner, and  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 

3.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  while  Lord  Maitland,  also  at- 
tendisd  his  class,  and  distinguished  himself  by  an  ^^  Essay  on 
Travelling,"  which  was  propounded  as  one  of  the  themes  or  ex- 
ercises for  his  pupils.  To  these  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  add 
a  great  number  of  men,  who  have  since  attained  a  high  rank  in 
society. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Ferguson  was  not  inattentive  to  what  was 
passing  around  him,  for  in  1776,  he  published  an  atiswer  to 
Dr.  Price's*  celebrated  "  Observations  on  Liberty  and  Civil 
Government,"  which  we  shall  maition  hereafter.  His  literary 
labours  did  not  stop  here,  for  he  now  commenced  his  Roman 
History,  for  which  he  had  been  making  preparations  during  a 
series  of  years.  But  the  events  of  the  war,  which  unhappily 
involved  this  country  in  a  long  and  perilous  contest  with  her 
colonies,  and  finally  ended  in  their  emancipation,  prevented  the 
immediate  completion  of  that  very  original  and  most  important 
work. 

Lord  North,  who  then  presided  over  public  affairs,  witli 
both  the  title  and  influence  of  Prifhe  Minister,  after  neglect- 
ing the  frequent  warnings  of  Opposition,  and  despising  the  in- 

*  Richard  Price,  D.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  bom  in  Glamoiganshire,  in  1733,  ww  §ot 
many  years  Minister  of  the  Disaenting  Meeting  tt  Hackney,  in  which  chaige  Iw  wm 
ittcceeded  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

At  ttie  commencement  of  the  American  war,  he  published  his  celebrated  tspct  on 
Civil  Liberty,  mentioned  in  the  text,  for  whidi  he  obtained  an  unanimooi  toC«  flf 
thtnka  from  the  City  of  London. 

Hip  treatise  on  the  National  Debt,  served  to  point  ont  the  gulph  of  bankmpCcj  uilo 

which  new  and  expensive  wars  were  likely  to  precipitate  the  natk>n ;  while  his  aemoton  at 

the  commencement  of  the  French  Rerolution,  produced  Mr.  Burke  on  the  itage^and  m* 

birth  to  a  political  controversy,  accompanied  with  many  memorable  events. 

Dr.  Price  died  in  1791,  and  his  life  has  lately  b«n  published  by  his  ncphtw,  Blir* 
Morgan, 
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I      of  the  French  Cabinet,  at  length  beheld  a  crisis  about 
0  ti       place,  which  threatened  Britain  with  a  new  war,  and 

Q  r  with  discomfiture  and  disgrace.  Finding  that  General 
•}nie,  with  his  whole  army,  had  been  captured  at  Saratoga; 
the  people  were  weary  of  a  contest  whence  no  beneficial 
:  Its  could  possibly  be  derived ;  and  that  Spain,  France,  and 
even  Holland,  were  likely  to  assiune  a  hostile  appearance ;  it 
was  determined  to  recur  to  a  new,  original,  and  extraordinary 
^measure. 

Accordingly  on  the  17th  of  February,  1778,  the  Premier 
brought  in  a  bill  containing  a  conciliatory  plan  with  the 
insurgent  States,  by  which  His  Majesty  was  enabled  ^^  to  nomi- 
nate conunissioners,  with  sufiicient  power  to  treat,  consult,  and 
^igree  upon  the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders  now  subsisting 
in  certain  of  the  colonies  in  America."  These  were  empowered 
to  treat  with  the  Congress,  as  if  it  were  a  legal  body:  or  with 
any  individuals  whatsoever,  either  in  their  present  civil  capa- 
cities, or  military  commands ;  they  were  armed  with  authority 
to  order  a  cessation  of  arms,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  all 
laws,  and  to  grant  all  sorts  of  pardons.  A  preliminary  re- 
nunciation of  independence  was  not  to  be  required  of  Ame- 
rica; and  a  contribution  in  any  shape  was  not  to  be  insisted 
upon* 

The  commissioners  nominated  ,on  this  occasion,  were  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  * ;  Mr.  Eden  f ;  and  Governor  Johnstone  | ; 
while  Dr.  Ferguson  was  appointed  secretary,  an  honourable 

*  Frederic  Howard^  Earl  of  Carlisle^  and  K.  G.  Is  t]ie  sole  sunriviug  member  of  tliit 
«oimminion.  He  was  onlj  distinguished  at  this  period  as  a  poet;,  and  perhaps  was  in- 
dited to  his  alliance  with  the  StaflRird  famllj  for  his  appointment. 

f  The  Right  Honoorabte  William  Eden  was  afterwards  created  Lord  Auckland^  and 
was  employed  in  many  important  missions;  particularly  that  of  ambassador  to  Holland. 
He  died  about  three  years  since. 

X  George  Johnstone,  [the  son  of  a  Scottish  Baronet^  and  brother  to  Sir  William  Pul- 

teney,  was  brought  up  in  the  navy ;  became  a  Post  Captain  in  176*i ;  and  in  17^9,  or 

1 764,  obtained  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  West  Florida.     On  his  return,  he  sal 

in  parliament  for  many  years ;  and  fought  a  duel  with  Loid  Geoi^ge  Germaine,  after* 

wards  Lord  Sackville* 

Governor  Johnstone  died  in  1 7S7* 
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and  important  office,  for  which  he  was  perhaps  indebted  to  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Dundas,  afterguards  Lord  MelviUe. 

The  following  historical  details  will  convey  the  best  idea  of 
the  consequences  arising  out  of  this  mission. 

^^  Li  the  beginning  of  June,  1778,  the  new  commissioners 
arrived  at  Philadelphia,  more  than  a  month  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  France  had  been  formally  exchanged. 
The  reception  they  met  with,  was  such  as  men  the  most  oppo- 
site in  their  politics  had  foreseen  and  foretold.  Dr.  Ferguson, 
secretary  to  the  commission,  was  refused  a  passport  to  congress, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  forward  their  papers  by  the  com- 
mon means. 

^^  The  conmiissioners,  at  the  very  outset,  made  concessions  fiir 
greater  than  the  Americans,  in  their  several  petitions  to  the 
King,  had  requested  or  desired,  —  greater  indeed,  than  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  act  seemed  to  authorize. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  was  the  engagement 
*  to  agree,  that  no  military  force  should  be  kept  up  iii  the  dif* 
ferent  states  of  America,  without  the  consentof  the  general  con- 
gress, or  of  the  several  assemblies, — to  concur  in  measures  calcu- 
lated to  discharge  the  debts  of  America,  and  to  raise  the  credit 
and  value  of  the  paper  circulation,  —  to  admit  of  represent- 
atives from  the  several  states,  who  should  have  a  seat  and  voice 
in  tlie  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  —  to  establish  a  freedom  of 
legislation,  and  internal  government,  comprehending  eveiy 
privilege  short  of  a  total  separation  of  interests,  or  consistent 
with  that  union  of  force  on  which  the  safety  of  the  common  re- 
ligion and  liberty  depends.' 

"  Tliese  papers,  when  laid  before  the  Congress,  were  read 
with  astonishment  and  regret;  but  from  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, they  had  neither  the  will,  nor  the  power  to  recede. 
An  answer,  therefore,  brief  but  conclusive,  was  returned  by 
the  President,  Henry  Laurens,  declaring,  *  that  nothing  but  an 
earnest  desire  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  human  blood,  could 
have  induced  them  to  read  a  paper  containing  expressions  so 
disrespectful  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  their  ally,  or  to 
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)      ier  of  propositions  so  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  an  in- 

mdent  nation.      The  commission  under  which  they  act, 

ipposes  the  people  of  America  to  be  still  subjects  of  the  crown 

Great  Britain;  which  is*  an  idea  utterly  inadmissible/  " 

The  President  added,  ^*  that  he  was  directed  to  inform  their 

Kcellencies  of  the  inclination  of  Congress  to  peace,  notwith- 
standing the  unjust  claims  from  which  this  war  originated,  and 
^he  savage  manner  in  which,  it  had  been  conducted.     They 
fill  therefore  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a 
O'eaty  of  peace  and  commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  treaties 
alr<     ly  subsisting,  when  the  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  de» 

tnstrate  a  sincere  disposition  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  only 
81    1  proof  of  this  disposition,  will  be  an  expUcit  acknowledge 

mt  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  or  the  with- 
drawing  his  fleets  and  armies." 

On  receiving  this  reply,  the  Commissioners  appealed  to  the 
people  at  large ;  and  in  a  valedictory  manifesto,  threatened  to 
chastise  the  Americans  for  their  obstinacy,  should  they  dare  to 
persevere  in  ho'^tiUties. 

It  has  been  reported,  that  Governor  Johnstone  had  made  an 
indirect  attempt,  by  means  of  a  lady,  to  bribe  several  of  the 
leading  members Ibf  Congress;  and  that  he  offered  Mr.  Joseph 
Reed,  in  particular,  the  sum  of  10,000/.  to  secure  his  good  of^ 
fices ;  to  which  the  following  most  unexpected  reply  was  given 
by  that  sturdy  Republican,  viz.: — "  that  he  was  not  worth 
purchasing;  but  such  as  he  was,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was 
not  rich  enough  to  do  iC 

This  important  embassy,  whence  so  much  good  had  been 
augured,  now  found  it  necessary  to  return  home;  and  Dr.  Fer- 
guson, against  whose  conduct  neither  public  nor  private  ca- 
lumny had  ventured  to  whisper  a  single  syllable  of  dispraise, 
calmly  returned  to  the  usual  exercise  of  his  professional  and 
customary  avocations.  He  accordingly  resumed  the  charge  of 
his  class,  and  renewed  his  literary  labours,  so  &r  as  they  were 
connected  with  the  History  of  Rome,  when  disengaged  from 
professional  pursuits.  This  work  at  length  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1782;  and  two  years  after,  he  resigned  the  chair  of 
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Moral  Philosophy,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart ;  while 
he  himself^  by  a  peculiar  indulgence,  was  permitted  to  retire 
on  the  salary  of  the  mathematical  class. 

But  even  then  he  did  not  relax  into  indolence ;  for  he  now 
employed  himself  in  fitting  and  correcting  his  lectures  for  the 
press,  which  were  afterwards  published,  under  the  form  of  a 
Treatise  on  Moral  and  Political  Science,  in  1793  :  of  which  a 
second  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  has  since  appeared. 

By  this  time  he  had  retired  to  a  place  called  Manor,  near 
Peebles,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Here,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  consisting  of  six  children,  he  passed  his 
time  very  pleasantly;  and  addicted  tiimself  to  forming,  for  which 
he  possessed  a  great  taste.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  either 
to  his  skill  or  talents,  if,  like  the  ablest  agriculturalist  of  the 
present  day*,  he  did  not  find  it  as  profitable  as  it  was  pleasant. 
He  at  length  resigned  his  favourite  and  fashionable  amusement, 
whichis,  perhaps, alone  fitted  eitherforopulent  experimentalists, 
or  such  as,  being  literally  bred  to  the  plough,  are  acquainted 
with,  and  competent  to  superintend,  as  well  as  to  perform  its  va- 
rious branches.  There  are  a  thousand  petty  advantages  towhich 
liberal  and  well-educated  minds  cannot  stoop ;  but  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  enable  the  professional  &nxitr  to  bring  up  and 
educate  a  family  in  the  honest  habits  of  industry  and  economy. 

Being  now  wholly  exempt  from  cares  of  all  kinds,  and  en- 
joying a  good  state  of  health,  as  well  as  a  competent  fortune^ 
Dr.  Ferguson,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  conceived  the  ex- 
traordinary resolution  of  visiting  Rome,  and  viewing  in  person 
the  scenes  of  those  great  events  which  he  had  described  in  his 
History,  He  accordingly  repaired  once  more  to  the  Continent, 
and  visited  Berlin  and  Vienna,  in  both  of  which  cities  he  was 
received  witli  great  attention  and  politeness,  in  consequence  of 
letters  of  introduction  from  a  favourite  pupil f,  who  had  been 
recently  there.  He  then  proceeded  southward,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  from  residing 
iong  abroad. 

*  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  Secretary  to  tl»e  Board  of  Agriculiure, 
t  Sir  John  Macphtrson,  Bart. 
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To  this  great  political  phenomenon  he  had  long  and  ear- 
ly directed  his  whole  attention.   The  former  political  system 
France,  founded  on  despotism,  and  supported  by  supersti- 
HD,  had  always  appeared  odious  to  liim :  but  on  the  other 
id,  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  popular  government,  by  the 
(ration  of  which  he  had  beheld  many  of  the  Continental 
iPrinces   reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage;   and  Europe  itself 
isdy  to  succumb  under  the  pressure  of  numerous,  powerful, 
victorious  armies.   To  remedy  these  evil*,  which  he  in  part 
w  and  in  part  anticipated.  Dr.  Fergusoti  drew  up  a  memorial, 
^hich  has  been  kindly  confided  to  the  perusal  of  the  author  of 
Ills  article.  In  it  he  first  points  out  the  losses  already  incurred, 
as  well  as  the  dangers  in  perspective ;  and  proposes  a  general 
congress,  exactly  similar  to,  and  with  the  precise  views  of  that 
which  so  lately  has  assembled  at  Vienna. 

On  his  return  once  more  to  his  native  country,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  settled  at  St.  Andrew's,  a  place  endeared  to 
him  firom  early  habits^  and  admirably  fitted,  indeed,  for  the  re* 
tirement  of  a  literary  man  in  easy  circumstances.  Here  he 
was  enabled  to  converse  with  many  able  scholars  belonging  to 
the  university;  and  also  to  visit  a  nimiber  of  agreeable  and 
well-informed  persons,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  induced  to 
Dum  in  this  place.  Here,  too,  Mr.  George  Dempster,  after 
•ving  many  years  in  Parliament,  with  a  high  reputation  for 
'Bt  rity, had  taken  up  his  abode;  and  although  an  octogenarian, 
«  still  contributes  not  a  little  by  his  presence  to  enhance  the 
pi      ures  of  the  circle  with  which  he  is  surrounded. 

It  was  here  that  Dr.  Ferguson  spent  the  remainder  of  his "" 
days  in  ease,  comfort,  and  happiness.  '  His  company  was  still 
courted  by  all  around  him ;  and  death,  instead  of  assailing  him 
suddenly,  by  means  of  acute  and  painfiil  diseases,  approached 
his  couch  gradually  and  without  terror.  He  accordingly  re- 
signed his  life  at  an  age  which  may  be  deemed  patriarchal. 

He  has  left  behind  him  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  Adam,  was  bred  to  the  law,  under  one  of  the  writers 
to  the  Signet ;  but  imbibing  the  military  spirit  of  the  age,  he 
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obtained  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  is  now  a  Captain  in  a 
marching  regiment. 

Another  son,  John  Macpherson,  chose  the  navy  for  his  pro- 
fession. He  has  accordingly  passed  through  the  usual  grada- 
tions of  midshipman,  lieutenant,  and  commander ;  and  is  at 
tliis  moment  on  a  cruize  in  the  Nimrod,  a  sloop  of  war  under 
his  orders. 

A  third  is  in  India,  where  he  is  very  comfortably  ntuated  in 
the  possession  of  a  respectable  office  under  the  Company.  His 
daughters  still  reside  in  their  father's  house  at  St.  Andrew's, 
being  left  in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  enabled  to  keqp  up  a 
respectable  appearance. 

In  his  person,  the  Doctor  was  well-formed,  active^  and  mus- 
cular. His  complexion  fair ;  his  eyes  blue.  In  the  language 
of  one  of  his  pupils,  "  his  features  were  handsome^  while  lui 
countenance  indicated  the  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart.  The 
expression  of  his  eyes  was  rather  thoughtful  than  animated; 
the  serene  rays  of  intelligence  fully  overbalancing  the  want  of 
the  lustre  that  proceeds  from  mere  colour."  There  is  a  very 
fine  and  correct  portrait  of  him  in  an  anti-room,  at  Brompton 
Grove.* 

Unlike  the  generality  of  literary  and  tlieoretical  men,  Dr.  Fer- 
guson possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world.  Heliad 
travelled  over  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe ;  and  had  oon- 
versed  with  courtiers,  statesmen,  and  politicians.  He  had  seen 
mankind  under  various  forms  of  government,  and  in  almost 
every  possible  form  of  society;  this  enabled  him  to  treat  of  JBin 
with  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  precision  that  few  of  our  miH 
dern  philosophers  were  capable  of. 

In  respect  to  his  health,  we  have  been  told)  that  about  the 
age  of  fifty,  he  was  seized  with  something  that  resembled  an 
apoplectic  fit ;  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  ever  after 
abstained  from  wine.  From  this  time  his  health  improved*  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  less  liable  to  disease  than  the  genera- 
lity of  literary  men. 

*  An  engraving  of  this  has  been  made  by  J.  B.  Lantf  frum  a  drawing  by  W.  EvuBk 
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With  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Home,  he 
It  a  large  portion  of  his  time  while  at  Edinburgh ;  and  he 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  "  Poker  Club,"  in  which 
names  of  these  gentlemen  and  many  other  celebrated  men 
ere  enrolled.  On  leaving  the  Scottish  capital,  he  was  de- 
rived of  this  pleasure ;  but  he  consoled  himself  by  converse 
with  his  family,  a  variety  of  private  friendships,  and  an  exten* 
ve  and  interesting  correspondence. 

His  habits  were  acknowledged  to  have  been  those  of  an  ac^ 
GOmplished  gentleman;  his  conversation  both  pleasing  and 
simple;  his  manners  prepossessing  and  unostentatious.  No- 
thing of  the  pedant  was  discoverable  in  his  modes  of  life,  which 
were  those  of  a  private  gentleman,  well  bred,  affable,  and  dis* 
creet. 

In  point  of  fortune,  he  must  have  been  deemed  opident  for 
a  philosopher.  His  salary;  the  profits  of  his  class;  the  pro- 
duce of  his  works ;  added  to  two  pensions,  one  from  govern- 
ment, of,  we  believe,  400/.  per  annum ;  and  the  other  from  tlie 
late  Lord  Chesterfield,  of  200/.  per  annum,  placed  him  in  easy 
circumstances.  By  these  means,  joined  to  the  munificent  pre- 
sents of  one  of  his  pupils,  (Sir  J.  Macpherson,)  he  was  enabled 
to  purchase  a  small  estate,  and  to  live  in  a  respectable  man- 
ner at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  expended  1000/.  on  a  house, 
gardens,  &c. 

In  respect  to  religion.  Dr.  Ferguson  was  moderate,  liberal, 
and  unassuming.  Bred  in  the  tenets  of  the  Churcli  of  Scotland, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  revelation,  he  yet  did  not  disclaim  the  ac- 
quaintance of  those  who  differed  from  him  even  in  essentials. 

Of  all  the  ancient  sects,  he  seems  to  have  most  admired  that 
of  the  Stoics,  ^^  notwithstanding  their  name  has  become,  in  the 
gentility  of  modem  times,  proverbial  for  stupidity."  In  this,  he 
had  for  models  and  authorities,  Cicero  in  ancient  days,  and  in 
modern,  Montesquieu,  Shaflesburj^  Harris,  and  Hutclieson. 

So  great  was  his  modesty,  that  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
works,  he  observes,  "  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  this  collection, 
any  leading  thought  or  principle  of  moment,  that  may  not  be 
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found  in  the  writings  of  others ;  and  if  the  author  knew  *wheref 
he  might  have  been  as  well  employed  in  pointing  them  out^  as 
in  composing  this  book.  But  the  latter,  perhaps,  is  the  easier 
task  of  the  two ;  and,  as  the  concurrence  of  many  in  the  same 
thoughts  is  not  a  presumption  of  their  falsehood,  it  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  omitted  here."  * 

He  is  eager,  on  all  occasions,  "to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God 
to  man ;"  and  to  render  us  pleased  with  our  situation  here* 

**  All  nature  is  connected,"  says  he,  "  and  the  world  itself 
consists  of  parts,  which,  like  the  stones  of  an  arch,  mutually 
support,  and  are  supported.  This  order  of  things  consists  of 
movements,  which,  in  a  state  of  counteraction  and  apparent  dis- 
turbance, mutually  regulate  and  balance  one  another,  de- 
ments that  sink  by  their  weight,  are  raised  by  evaporation ;  the 
hardest  bodies  are  subject  to  dissolution;  or  in  the  form  of 
dust  suspended  in  water  or  air,  partake  as  the  volubility  of 
these  fluids.  Vapours  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  an 
wafted  over  land  by  the  winds ;  and  the  clouds  which  they 
form  under  various  changes  of  temperature,  are  made  to  dis- 
charge part  of  their  moisture  to  nourish  the  race  of  plants  ani 
animals. 

"  The  descending  fluid,  that  would  penetrate  the  pores  bf 
the  earth  to  its  centre,  is  intercepted  by  impenetrate  strata  of 
rock  or  of  clay,  from  which  it  gushes  on  the  declivity  of  hilb^ 
in  the  form  of  springs ;  and  descends  in  rivulets  and  streams 
to  the  ocean,  from  which  it  is  again  raised,  to  burst  upon  the 
earth  in  rain  and  storms.  Thus,  what  appears  the  war  of  the 
elements,  is  the  peace  of  that  world  they  compose.  The  winds 
are  instruments  of  beneficence ;  rain  and  snow  are  the  gifts  dl, 
bounty;  what  seems  to  be  irregular  is  the  perfection  of  order; 
the  rugged  crag  and  broken  hill  give  a  sheltesed  recess  to  nuUiy 
inhabitants ;  and  in  all  their  asperity,  fit  up  the  residence  of 
animals,  and  adorn  the  prospect  to  man." 

This  quotation  may  also  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  oC 

*  Frinciples  of  Moral  and  PoUtUs^  Science,  Introd.  p.  a. 
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■^      le  and  manner  whicli  distinguished  the  amiable  author, 

rivetted  the  attention  of  his  admiring  auditors.     The  fol- 

ng  also  exhibits  another  example  of  his  composition : 

^  **  While  the  quadruped  has  the  trunk  of  his  body  paraUel 

tfa  the  ground,  and  bearing  on  four  supports,  man  carries 

om  a&r  the  aspect  of  a  column  erected  on  a  narrow  base. 

IHiatever  be  the  posture  to  which  he  has  recourse  for  repose, 

5  is  ever  ready,  for  the  purpose  of  motion,  observation,  ex- 

rewion,  or  action  of  any  sort,  to  raise  himself  on  end ;  and  is 

umished  with  articulations  and  muscles  to  assume  this  pos- 

ire^  and  to  retain  it  with  ease  and  safety. 

^^  He  alone,  of  all  the  animals,  exhibits  the  distinction  of 
and  and  foot ;  —  the  first,  an  instrument  of  art,  a  weapon  of 
efence,  and  an  organ  of  expression ;  the  other,  fitly  shaped 
>r  a  base  on  which  he  may  stand,  or  with  which  he  may  prac- 

!  the  step  that  protrudes  him  along  in  his  walk.    Other  ani- 

ils  are  either  four-footed  or  four-handed,  according  as  they 

re  destined  to  tread  upon  the  ground ;  or,  subsisting  in  woods, 

o  dimb  aloft  on  the  branches  of  trees,  firom  which  to  gather 

hdr  food. 

*^  Next  to  the  general  aspect  and  carriage  of  the  person,  the 
3nn  and  capacity  of  the  head  and  countenance  give  its  most 
onspicuous  distinction  to  the  human  figure.     A  dome  com- 

Btively  larger  and  more  capacious  than  the  skull  of  any 

ler  animal,  is  raised  over  the  features  of  the  countenance,  in 
rhich  are  collected  many  organs  of  perception  or  expression, 
hat  connect  immediately  with  the  feelings  and  operations  of 
nind. 

<' Instead  of  the  muzzle  or  snout  projecting  forward  into  a  spe- 

i  of  forceps  or  pincers,  whicli  distinguish  the  brute,  thecor- 
'«     3nding  parts  in  the  human  figure  are  retired  among  the 

itures  in  the  countenance,  become  an  organ  of  speech,  or 
lext  to  the  eye  itself,  have  the  most  powerful  effect  in  the  si- 
ent  expression  which  often  results  from  the  general  state  of 
lie  features. 

"  To  this  peculiarity  of  aspect  and  form  on  the  part  of  man, 
s  joined  a  decided  superiority  of  condition  and  power.    Com- 
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pared  to  the  other  animals,  he  is  every  where  the  lord  among 
his  vassals,  and  the  master  among  his  slaves ;  or,  where  any 
species  remains  untamed,  and  disposed  to  dispute  his  ascendant, 
the  contest,  in  fact,  is  unequal ;  or  the  balance,  by  some  evi- 
dent advantage  of  superior  resource  and  contrivance,  ever  in- 
clines to  his  side.  In  this,  man  is  not  favoured  by  any  ori^- 
nal  advantage  of  stature,  strength,  weapon,  or  larger  provision 
for  the  supply  of  his  animal  wants ;  on  the  contrary,  in  all 
these  respects,  he  labours  under  great  measures  of  apparent 
comparative  defect."* 

The  following  notice  has  been  penned  by  a  gentleman  great- 
ly attached  to  the  family,  and  transmitted  for  publication. 

"  Died  at  St.  Andrew's,  on  Friday  the  22d  of  February 
(1816),  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age,  Adam  Ferguson,  Esq.  LL.D. 
formerly  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  the  last  of  the  great  men  of  the  preced- 
ing century,  whose  writings  did  honour  to  their  age,  and  to 
this  country ;  and  none  of  them  united,  in  a  more  distinguish- 
ed degree,  the  acquirements  of  ancient  learning,  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived ;  or  more  eminently 
added  to  the  manners  of  a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  the 
practice  and  principles  of  the  purest  virtue." 

On  opening  his  will,  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Ferguson  had  left 
ten  executors,  the  two  first  of  whom  are.  Sir  John  Macpher- 
son,  Bart.,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Baron  Adam ;  but  die 
whole  care  and  arrangement  has  devolved  on  the  three  resi- 
dent ones,  viz.  Colonel  Macgill ;  Dr.  Robertson,  Profiessor  of 
Hebrew  at  St.  Andrew's ;  and  Mr.  Cleghorne,  a  gentleman  of 
high  respectability  in  that  vicinity. 

It  appears,  that  some  little  time  before  his  demise^  Dr.  Fer- 
guson  was  occupied  in  destroying  all  his  papers ;  on  which  oo* 
casion  he  was  pleased  to  observe,  <^  That  he  would  trust  no- 
thing to  the  book-makers  of  the  present  age."  Among  thete^ 
most  probably,  was  an  unpublished  and  unprinted  dialogue 
on  "  Beauty ;"  the  interlocutors  in  which  were  himself  Mr» 
Robert  Adam  the  Architect,  Dr.  Wilkie^  &c 

*  PriDCiplet  of  Monl  and  Political  Science^  Vol.  I.  p.  50,  5^. 
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dly,  however,  he  had,  many  years  before,  consigned  a 
lifer  of  manuscripts  to  the  care  of  Sir  John  Macpherson ; 
they  are  now  carefully  preserved  at  Brompton-Grove  by 
worthy  and  amiable  Baronet. 

\  Lee,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  the  College 

Andrew's,  has  undertaken  to  write  his  life.  He  knew  the 

x>r  when  the  latter  resided  on  his  farm  near  Tweedale ; 

^  repaired  to  St.  Andrew's  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  his 

ch-respected  friend  had  retired  to  the  vicinity  of  that  Uni- 

mty,  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 


We  shall  here  enumerate  the  works  of  our  Author,  and  also 
resent  an  analysis  of  the  principal  ones,  in  chronological 
snes. 

In  1766,  appeared  his  History  of  Civil  Society,  in  one  volume 
to*  The  object,  here,  was  to  exhibit  a  history  of  man,  con- 
dered  as  a  social  creature,  ascending  from  the  mere  percep- 
ons  of  sense,  to  the  highest  intellectual  attainments. 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  work,  the  question  relative  to  the 

e  of  nature  is  considered ;  and  the  principle  of  self-prcser- 

on  amply  discussed.     The  policy  of  union,  the  right  of 

rar,  private  happiness,  and  national  felicity,  are  all  contem- 

•lated  in  due  succession.     Next  comes  the  history  of  rude  na- 

ions,  the  progress  of  policy  and  arts,  and  the  happy  results 

fi*om  their  advancement ;  finally,  he  treats  of  the  de- 

fi      of  nations,  and  of  political  slavery. 

In  1769,  appeared  his  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in 
ivo. ;  which  maybe  considered  as  a  text-book  for  the  students 
f  his  own  class. 

In  1776,  was  published  his  answer  to  Dr.  Price's  celebrated 
XMervations  on  Civil  and  Political  Liberty.  This  ought  to 
)e  considered  as  a  model  for  all  controversial  writers,  on  ac- 
!Ount  of  the  liberaUty  and  delicacy  with  which  he  treats  the 
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principles,  intentions,  and  character  of  the  author,  fix^m  some 
of  whose  positions,  he,  however,  freely  but  candidly  dissents. 

The  first  edition  of  "  The  History  of  the  Progress  and  Ter- 
mination of  the  Roman  Republic,"  appeared  in  1783,  in  three 
volumes  4to.,  and  was  published  by  W.  Strahan  and  T.  Ca- 
dell  in  the  Strand,  and  W.  Creech,  Edinburgh,  accompanied 
by  an  engraving  of  the  author.  Tlie  dedication  to  the  King^ 
which  is  short,  and  neither  contains  fawning  nor  flattery,  states, 
that  similar  histories,  collected  from  the  remains  of  ancient  au- 
thors, had  been  often  written  in  the  different  languages  of  Eu- 
rope ;  "  but  a  relation  worthy  of  tlie  subject,  simple,  and  un- 
ambitious of  ornament,  containing  in  the  parts,  an  useful  detail, 
and  in  the  whole,  a  just  representation  of  the  military  conduct, 
and  political  experience  of  that  people,  appeared  to  be  still 
wanting." 

Volume  I.  commences  with  an  account  of  the  supposed  ori- 
gin of  the  Roman  State ;  the  government,  king,  senate,  people^ 
curiae,  centuries,  tribes,  and  religion,  while  under  monarchical 
controul.  The  form  of  the  new  republic  is  next  examined; 
domestic  dissentions,  and  foreign  wars,  are  treated  of  in  sue- 
cessicAi.  We  are  then  presented  with  a  statement  of  the  wcm- 
derful  conquests  of  this  great  and  powerful  nation,  as  well  as 
with  an  account  of  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  times ;  nor 
are  the  sanguinary  domestic  disputes  forgotten,  in  the  times  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  whose  respective  exploits  and  pretensions 
are  carefully  recorded. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  the  faction  of  LepidiiSy 
and  ends  with  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

The  third  and  most  interesting  contains  the  period  between 
the  wreck  of  the  Republican  party  at  Utica,  and  the  aooet-^ 
sion  of  the  Flavian  family.  Csesar  being  now  bent  on  extir- 
pating the  last  remains  of  Roman  liberty,  beheld  Cato  alme 
opposed  to  his  impious  efforts ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  know 
in  what  manner  this  great  man  was  to  be  dealt  with,  whom 
he  could  neither  reconcile  to  his  usurpation,  nor  punish  as  a 
criminal. 

V  The  character  of  generosity  towards  his  enemiesy  wfaicb 
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r,  in  conjunction  with  the  goddess  Clemency;  and  the 
^ointment  of  the  profligate  Mark  Antony,  to  be  the  priest 
tbe  sacred  &ne ! 

Tile  name  of  King  was,  however,  still  wanting,  and  the 
bple  refiised  this  with  an  astonishing  d^ree  of  constancy ; 
lile  he,  who  was  now  master  of  the  fate  of  millions,  longed 
r  it  with  a  puerile  ibndness,  that  would  have  disgraced  a 
ounon  centurion. 

About  sixty  citizens,  of  noble  extraction,  were  still  to  be 
and  in  the  list  of  his  enemies ;  and  his  vanity  afforded  them 
e  means  of  effecting  his  ruin. 

**  When  it  evidently  appeared  that  Caesar,  by  suppressing 
e  last  remains  of  opposition  to  himself  in  every  part  of  the 
ipire,  meant  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  his  o«-n  person;  a 
cret  indignation  filled  the  breasts  of  those  who,  upon  a  foot 
family  consequence,  or  personal  ability,  had  any  pretensions 

political  importance.  To  such  persons  the  dominion  of 
k  equal  appeared  unaufferable.  Many  of  them  afiected  ser- 
IjQ't  in  conferring  the  extravagant  honours  which  had  been 
•creed  to  Cffiflsr,  as  the  mark  of  a  sullca  displeasure,  which, 
>iucious  of  a  tendency  to  betray  itsell^  took  the  disguise  of 
be  c^posite  extreme. 

•*  iTie  question  rwpecting  the  expedience  of  a  monarchical 
vremment,  did  not  enter  into  the  deliberations  of  any  one. 
*it  had  been  urged  that  a  King  was  necessary ;  it  would  have 
een  asked,  who  gave  the  right  to  Cs^ar  ?  If  the  people  in 
eneral  were  corrupt,  were  the  bankrupts  and  outlaws,  and 
ddiers  of  fortune,  that  formed  the  court  of  Cssar,  unble- 
riUted?  If  the  great,  the  able,  and  experienced  citizens,  who 
rctre  qiuljfied  to  support  the  r^uhUc,  were  now  no  more ; 
y  whose  Bwoidi  liad  thejr  perished  ?  Or  who  was  tc  blame 
ff-tbe  mialhat'fapdbe&Uen  the  commonwealth?  If  the  cor- 
upt  arts,  the  treasoos,  the  murder.;,  encouraged  or  executed 
nf  Ctcsar,  hwl  made  a  diatige  of  government  necessary,  the 
ihi  act  uf  ibe  acw  government,  for  the  inetnitition  of  man- 
.  inighlloUrc  been  to  punish  the  RUlhnr  of  so  many 
tlfirtWWttfd  him  «iili  a  crown." 
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his  designs.  As  he  had  fdready  sufficiently  provided  fc 
reputation  of  clemency,  he  now  made  a  freer  use  of  his  r 
and  in  proportion  as  he  approached  to  the  end  of  tb 
or  saw  the  means  of  extirpating  those  who  were  most 
to  disturb  his  government,  he  dipped  his  hands  witli 
scruple  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies* 

<^  As  he  pursued  Pompey  into  Egypt,  under  «  cc 
impression  that  the  death  of  this  rival  was  material  to 
estabUshn^ent  of  his  power  in  Italy,  so  it  is  likely  dul  Vie 
hastened  to  Utica,  as  a  place  at  which  he  might  crust 
remains  of  the  republic.  On  hearing  of  the  deadi  of 
however,  he  made  use  of  an  expression  which  served  t 
cover  the  resolution  he  had  taken  in  respect  to  him. 
must  be  allowed,'  he  said,  *  to  envy  this  man  the  splenc 
his  death,  as  he  has  refused  me  the  hoooiir  of  preservin 
hfe.' '' 

Notwithstanding  this  fine  speech,  we  are  told,  that  o 
tering  the  city,  he  spoke  of  three  hundred  Koman  cit 
who  had  contributed  to  support  the  war  a|     ast  Inm,  in 
whidi  sufficiently  shewed  he  was  no  ku         to  court 
putation  of  mercy;     Appian  says,  "  that        d     ly 
fell  into  his  hands,  were  by  his  order  put  to  h."   Hi 

relates,  *^  that  he  only  confiscated  their  eSe       .i     1 1 
sentence  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  limited        , 
in  all  to  two  hundred  thousand  sestertio,  or  a 

and  a  half  sterling,  to  be  paid  in  three  years^  at 
payments." 

Our  author  takes  fi-equent  opportunitii      to        ' 
vanity  of  the  Dictator,  was  to  the  fiill  -  unh&i 

and  he  again  seizes  an  occasion  to  state  tl  i  aJ 

mency  in  sparing  a  few  captives,  in  the  imi      or 

course  of  his  operations,  was  belied  by  the 
which  he  entered  on  a  war,   in  which  the       Dod  (A 
thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  to        u         e 
How  ridiculous  then,  will  ^pear  the  \  of 

of  Julian  Jove,  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  t      i 
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■     ',  in  conjunction  with  the  goddess   Clemency;   and  the 
pointment  of  the  profligate  Mark  Antony,  to  be  the  priest 
of  the  sacred  fane  I 

The  name  of  King  was,  however,  still  wanting,  and  the 
people  refused  this  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  constancy ; 
while  he,  who  was  now  master  of  the  fate  of  millions,  longed 
for  it  with  a  puerile  fondness,  that  would  have  disgraced  a 
common  centurion. 

About  sixty  citizens,  of  noble  extraction,  were  still  to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  his  enemies ;  and  his  vanity  aflbrded  them 
the  means  of  effecting  his  ruin. 

"  When  it  evidently  appeared  that  Caesar,  by  suppressing 
the  last  remains  of  opposition  to  himself  in  every  part  of  the 
empire,  meant  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  his  own  person ;  a 
secret  indignation  filled  the  breasts  of  those  who,  upon  a  foot 
of  family  consequence,  or  personal  ability,  had  any  pretensions 
to  political  importance.  To  such  persons  the  dominion  of 
an  equal  appeared  unsufierable.  Many  of  them  affected  ser- 
vility, in  conferring  the  extravagant  honours  which  had  been 
jdecrecd  to  Caesar,  as  the  mark  of  a  sullen  displeasure,  which^ 
conscious  of  a  tendency  to  betray  itself,  took  the  disguise  of 
the  opposite  extreme. 

<<  The  question  respecting  the  expedience  of  a  monarchical 
government,  did  not  enter  into  the  deUberations  of  any  one. 
If  it  had  been  urged  that  a  King  was  necessary ;  it  would  have 
been  asked,  who  gave  the  right  to  Csesar  ?  If  the  people  in 
general  were  corrupt,  were  the  bankrupts  and  outlaws,  and 
soldiers  of  fortune,  that  formed  the  court  of  Caesar,  unble- 
mished? If  the  great,  the  able,  and  experienced  citizens,  who 
were  qucdified  to  support  the  republic,  were  now  no  more ; 
by  whose  swords  had  they  perished?  Or  who  was  to  blame 
for  the  ruin  that  had  befallen  the  commonwealth  ?  If  the  cor- 
rupt arts,  the  treasons,  the  murders,  encouraged  or  executed 
by  Caesar,  had  made  a  change  of  government  necessary,  the 
first  act  of  the  new  government,  for  the  instruction  of  man- 
kind, ought  to  have  been  to  punish  the  author  of  so  many 
disorders  and  crimes,  not  to  reward  him  with  a  crown." 

8  2 
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Unhappily,  the  death  of  Caesar  did  not  put  an  end  to  Qr- 
ranny  and  usurpation.  Three  private  citizens,  Octavius, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  after  quarrelling  together  on  the  sub- 
ject of  partition,  at  length  formed  a  most  sanguinary  coalition, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a  massacre,  in  which  Cicero  was 
proscribed.  Both  Brutus  and  Cassius  fell  at  Philippi;  the 
empire  was  partitioned,  like  an  estate,  among  two  or  three 
cold-blooded  despots ;  and,  finally,  wc  behold  the  assumption 
of  Augustus  as  Emperor. 

Our  historian  finds  it  difficult  to  decide  on  the  character 
of  Augustus,  ^^  marked  by  appearances  of  perfidy,  cruelty,  and 
even  of  cowardice,  in  some  ports  of  his  life ;  and  distinguished 
by  moderation,  clemency,  and  steadiness  in  other  parts  of  it." 

Tiberius  commenced  his  sanguinary  career  with  the  murder 
of  Agrippa;  and  the  first  act  of  the  reign  of  this  Emperor 
exhibited  the  most  singular  duplicity ;  for  he  affected  to  dread 
the  troubles  and  vexations  incident  to  sovereignty. 

The  dark,  atrocious,  perfidious,  and  suspicious  character  of 
this  base  and  cruel  monarch,  is  here  finely  pourtrayed ;  and 
is  indeed  well  calculated  to  make  every  considerate  man  lore 
and  adore  a  well-poised  constitution,  where  liberty  is  supported 
by  just  and  equal  laws. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  Ferguiton,  entitled  "  Principles 
of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  being  chiefly  a  retrospect  of 
lectures  delivered  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh ;  '*  was  pub- 
lished in  1 792.  The  first  edition  consisted  of  two  volumes 
4to. ;  and  the  following  motto,  selected  on  the  present  occasioOy 
exactly  tallied  with  the  nature  and  design  of  the  work : 

*'  Hue  enlm  pertinet,  animal  hoc  providum,  sagax,  multqplez, 
acutum,  mcmor,  plenum  rationis  &  consilii,  quem  vocamus  homi- 
nem,  prsclara  quadam  condltione  gencratum  esse  a  summo  Deo." 

Cic.  de  Legg*  cap.  tiL 

The  preface  is  peculiarly  modest ;  for  the  author  observes,  in 
reply  to  the  supposition,  "  of  many  being  conscious  that  in  a 
continued  pursuit  of  the  same  subject  for  so  long  a  tim^  they 
themselves  could  have  done  better,"  he  expresses*  <  his  r^rret 
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3iat  they  have  not  done  so :  for  in  this  field,"  adds  he,  "  there 

•  room  for  many  labourers ;  and  the  subject,  though  never 

pr,  is  always  interesting :  It  is  so,  in  the  specimen  of  every 

ticular  life,  in  the  history  of  every  particular  age  or  nation, 

even  in  the  lucubrations  of  every  faithful  transcriber  of 

rhat  nature  suggests." 

While  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the 

ory  of  the  species,  the  Doctor  endeavours  to  obviate  the 

ecti  ons  of  those  who  may  presmne  to  blame  him  for  restrict- 

jdg  his  arguments  to  the  topics  of  mere  natural  religion  and 

>ason,  by  observing,  that  these  constitute  the  foundation  of 

.,  "ry  superstructure,  whether  in  morality  or  religion,    and 

]      jfore  worthy  of  being  separately  treated,  and  indeed  con- 

tuting  that  part  of  the  work  allotted  to  him. 

*•  Farther  institutions  may  improve^  but  cannot  supersede 

t  the  Almighty  has  revealed  in  his  works,  and  in  the  sug- 

ons  of  reason  to  man. 

"  When  first  we  from  the  teeming  womb  were  brought, 
With  inborn  precepts,  then,  our  souls  were  fraught." 

Rowe'sLucan.  lib.  9. 

**  Dixitque  semel  nascentibus  Auctor 
Quicquid  scire  licet.'' 

We  are  told  in  the  Introduction,  that  most  objects  in  na- 

ure  may  be  considered  imder  two  aspects;    that  of   their 

ictual  state,  and  that  of  a  specific  excellence,  or  defect,  of  which 

f  are  susceptible.     Under  the  first,  they  are  subjects  of 

re  description ;  under  the  secpnd,  they  become  objects  of 

imation  or  contempt,  of  praise  or  censure.     Again,  in  re- 

ct  to  what  men  have  actually  done  or  exhibited,  human 

ii    ire  is  a  subject  of  history  and  physical  science ;  while,  con- 

idered  in  regard  to  the  different  measures  of  good  and  evil,  of 

^hich  men  are  susceptible,  the  same  becomes  a  subject  of  dis- 

ipline  and  moral  science. 

In  treating  of  man  as  a  subject  of  history,  we  collect  facts, 
ind  endeavour  to  conceive  his  nature  as  it  actually  is,  or  has 
^n,  apart  from  our  notion  of  ideal  perfection  or  defect :  in 
^eating  of  him  as  a  sutgect  of  moral  science,  we  endeavour  ta 
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understand  what  he  ought  to  be ;  without  bemg  limited  in  our 
conception  as  to  the  measure  of  attainment  or  failure  exhibit- 
ed in  the  case  of  any  particular  person  or  society  of  men. 

To  have  an  object  or  purpose,  and  to  employ  means  for  the 
attainment  of  it,  is  the  distinctive  condition  of  mind,  or  intelli- 
gent being.  The  first  implies  will  and  choice ;  the  secondy 
energy  and  power.  The  power  of  animals  consists  in 
muscular  strength ;  and  in  this  respect  man  is  inferior  to  tlie 
brutes.  But  his  dominion  in  nature  is  derived  from  a  dit 
ferent  source ;  — from  his  superior  skill,  and  the  authority  of 
a  mind  over-ruling  and  wise :  in  fine,  ''  it  may  be  said  of 
mankind  in  general,  that  an  extension  of  knowledge  is  an  ac- 
cession of  power." 

The  mind  is  qualified  by  nature  to  recognize  itself;  **  but 
on  account  of  the  little  use  which  is  commonly  made  of  tliis 
qualification,  it  is  aptly  enough  compared  to  the  eye  ^  thit 
perceives  every  object  but  itself.'  In  most  men,  indeed,  intel- 
ligence appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  principle  of  life,  or  a 
species  of  organ  employed  in  the  perception  of  external  things* 
but  incapable  of  stating  itself  as  a  subject  of  reflection  or 
&tudy.  The  vulgar,  by  disuse,  or  the  habit  of  attending  only 
to  what  IS  presented  to  their  senses,  lose  or  impair  the  powen 
of  reflection ;  and  even  men  of  science  become  intimate  with 
the  laws  of  every  nature  but  their  own :  and  the  more  they 
pursue  other  objects  of  study,  the  more  they  are  confirmed 
in  the  habit  of  neglecting  themselves.  It  was  this  that  indooed 
Socrates  to  recall  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  firoin  the 
heavens  to  the  earth ;  or  from  the  consideration  of  thmgs  r^ 
mote,  to  the  near  and  immediate  concerns  of  human  life.** 

The  author  may  be  thought  partial  to  the  notions  of  the 
Stoics,  who  conceived  human  life  under  the  image  of  ft 
game;  at  which  the  entertainment  and  merit  of  the  players 
consisted  in  playing  attentively  and  well,  whether  the  stake 
was  great  or  small  *.  <<  This  game,  he  has  had  occasion  to 
see  played  in  camps,  on  board  of  ships,  and  in  presence  of  the 

•  See  DiMOunef  of  Epietetui  jveterved  bj  AijUd^  Book  ii.  c.  »• 
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\y ;  with  the  same  or  greater  ease  than  is  always  to  be 
ound  in  the  most  secure  situations ;  and  his  thoughts  were 
P         employed  to  account  for  this  appearance.     Cicero  was  an 
;a      QIC ;  but  when  he  instructed  his  son  in  the  duties  of 
|]    trality,  he  seized  on  the  principles  of  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
the  most  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  human  life." 
After  this  copious  account  of  the  Introduction,  it  only  re- 
Qs  to  state  that  the  work  consists  of  two  parts :  the  first  relat- 
ing to  the  fact,  or  the  history  of  man's  progressive  nature ;  the 
second,  to  the  principles  of  right,  or  the  foundations  of  judg- 
ment and  choice,  whether  in  respect  to  personal  quality,  law, 
manners,  or  political  establishments. 

Vol.  1.  Part  I.  treats  of  the  most  general  appearances  in 
the  nature  and  state  of  man ;  and  the  subdivisions  consist : 

1.  Of  his  description  and  place  in  the  scale  of  being ;  2.  Of 
mind,  or  the  characteristics  of  intelligence ;  and  3.  Of  man's 
progressive  nature. 

We  are  told,  that  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  science  of  mechanics, 
that  matter  is  equally  inert,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest ; 
that  the  function  of  vegetating  life  terminates  in  the  growth  or 
decline  of  the  individual,  and  in  the  propagation  of  the  species ; 
and  that  the  first  distinction  of  animal  nature  appears  in  re- 
spect to  Wf7^  and  in  an  exemption  from  the  local  bondage  of 
plants.  There  is  an  organization  indeed,  fitted  to  perform 
certain  functions,  analogous  to  the  roots  and  foliage  of  vege- 
tables ;  but  the  animal,  prepared  for  motion,  carries  his  roots 
in  a  portable  form,  wrapt  up  in  himself. 

There   is   a  description  of  animals,  who  are  observed  to 
combine  their  labours  for  a  conmion  purpose;  these  may  be 
termed  the  gregarious  siXiA political;  and  under  this  last  de- 
signation,  we  are  authorised  to  comprehend  the  species  of 
man. 

<*  Wherever  there  is  a  pliurality  of  men,  there  is  also  a 
society ;  and  in  society,  there  is  a  distribution  of  parts,  and 
co-operation  of  many,  to  some  common  purpose  or  end. 

"  Families  may  be  considered  as  the  elementary  forms  of 
society.    Nations  are  constituted  upon  a  principle  of  expe- 
ls 4 
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diency,  and  to  obtain  security  against  foreign  enemies,  or 
domestic  disorders ;  but  notwithstanding  this  origin,  the  name 
of  a  country  ever  conveys  the  idea  of  an  object  of  the  warmest 
affections ;  hence  the  ardent  enthusiasm  with  which  the  good 
citizen  sacrifices  to  a  public  cause,  every  personal  consideration 
of  ease,  profit,  or  safety." 

While  treating  of  the  mind,  our  author  states^  that  the 
most  general  arrangement  of  its  powers  is  that  of  understand- 
ing and  will ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  "  the  powers 
cognitive^  and  the  powers  active^*  Under  the  first  are  in- 
cluded all  the  operations  which  terminate  in  apprehension  or 
knowledge;  imder  the  second,  all  the  principles  of  choice 
or  rejection  which  terminate  in  will. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  mind,  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important.  Although  man,  in  some  instances, 
may  be  found  to  act  in  the  mamier  of  a  mere  animal ;  yet,  in 
most  instances,  he  proceeds  upon  his  knowledge  of  an  end ; 
and  upon  his  choice  of  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  it. 
Our  conceptions  are  termed  ideas^  and  ideas  are  types  or 
images.  Some  have  supposed  the  thoughts  and  conceptions 
to  be  in  reality  a  mere  collection  of  little  images  obtruded 
upon  it  from  abroad ;  and  Mr.  Hobbes,  so  prone  to  Mate- 
rialism, and  to  the  use  of  corporeal  images,  has  in  modem 
times  led  the  way,  and  has  been  followed  with  little  vari- 
ation, although,  perhaps,  with  more  respect  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  mind  and  matter,  by  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche, 
Locke,  and  others.  Our  author  firankly  confesses,  that  Mr. 
Hobbes,  as  well  as  Mr,  Locke,  have  expressed  many  just 
observations  in  their  metaphorical  languages  of  images  or 
ideas;  particularly  in  what  the  one  calls  the  coherence  of 
thoughts,  and  the  other  the  association  of  ideas.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  that  the  author  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Human  Mind, 
(Dr.  Reid,)  possesses  great  and  extraordinary  merit,  in  having 
first  taught  us  to  state  the  facts  of  which  we  are  conscious,  not 
in  figurative  language,  but  in  the  terms  which  are  proper  to  the 
subject :  thus  removing  the  mist  of  hj^othesis  and  metaphor. 

The  scepticism  of  ingenious  men,  such  as  Berkeley,  Hume» 

12 
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and  others,  arose  from  their  not  seeing  a  proper  access  to 
knowledge,  through  the  medium  of  ideas ;  without  considering 
whether  the  road  they  had  been  directed  to  take,  was  the 
true  or  a  false  one;  hence  they  were  induced  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  arriving  at  the  end. 

Dr.  Ferguson  next  proposes  to  inrestigate  a,nd  to  apply, 
not  to  explain,  the  laws  of  conception  and  will.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  he  refers  the  sources  of  knowledge  to  four  titles, 
▼iz.  Consciousness,  Perception,  Testimony,  and  Inference; 
he  next  considers  the  canons  of  evidence:  observation,  me- 
mory, imagination,  abstraction,  science,  are  all  defined,  inves- 
tigated, and  considered. 

After  this,  our  author  treats  of  the  primary  sources  of  in- 
clination; the  sources  of  adventitious  passion;  of  wiU  and 
fi'eedom  of  choice ;  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  moral  science ; 
of  the  sources  of  religion ;  of  the  origin  of  evil ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  progression  in  human  nature :  all  these  pass  regularly 
in  review  before  him. 

While  treating  of  superstition,  the  occasional  alliance  be- 
tween it  and  ambition  is  strongly  alluded  to;  and  it  is  as- 
serted, that  men  actuated  by  the  latter  passion,  have  actually 
fostered  it  in  their  own  bosoms,  whilst  they  employed  it  at  the 
same  time  as  an  engine,  to  work  up  the  minds  of  others  to  their 
purpose :  "  such  adventurers,"  we  are  told,  "  appear  to  have 
been  successful,  in  proportion  as  they  have  set  reason  aside, 
jmd  substituted  unaccountable  caprice,  instead  of  any  just  or 
virtuous  sentiment  of  the  mind."  Next  to  religious  en- 
thusiasm, the  associations  of  honour  are  observed  to  possess 
the  most  powerful  eflfect  in  the  government  of  mankind; 
**  upon  this  ground  we  admire  the  fashions  of  high  rank,  its 
titles  and  badges  of  honour,  its  retinue,  equipage,  or  dress ; 
and  fortune,  however  powerfully  recommended  from  the  con- 
sideration of  interest,  is  still  more  admired,  and  eagerly  pur- 
sued, as  a  constituent  of  rank.  Even  pleasure  owes  its  prin- 
cipal charm  to  the  distinction  it  gives;  and  the  sumptuous 
table  of  the  rich  is  more  flattering  to  his  vanity  th^  to  his 
palate." 
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While  treating  of  the  inequalities  of  condition,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  originally  arisen  out  of  ^^  dijfferent  measures 
of  strength,"  whether  of  body  or  of  mind,  the  Doctor  per- 
ceives, and  seems  to  lament,  ^'  that  the  effects  of  wealcb^  in 
procuring  attention  and  submission,  keep  pace  with  the  eEBfiCts 
of  merit,  in  procuring  esteem  and  affection.  The  vulgar  can 
seldom  distinguish  them ;  and  the  order  of  society  sometimes 
requires  that  even  the  most  discerning  should  not  dispute  their 
effects,  or  refuse  to  fortune  the  consideration  of  rank.  It  is 
well  if  the  ordinary  race  of  men  retain  any  sense  of  personal 
merit,  or  escape  the  contagion  of  baseness ;  which  can  perceive 
no  ground  of  elevation  but  riches,  no  object  of  respect^  but 
prosperity  or  power." 

In  treating  of  ^^  wiU,"  it  is  maintained,  ^  that  man  is  con- 
scious of  his  power  to  chose  among  the  objects  that  occur,  to 
him ;  and  is  conscious  of  the  consideration  on  which,  in  any 
particular  instance,  he  has  made  his  choice." 

"  The  decrees  of  Almighty  God,"  we  are  told,  *•  are  not  less 
eternal  in  being  made  at  any  one  point  of  duration  in  pre- 
ference to  another.  The  date  of  their  existence  is  ever  pre- 
sent. Such  is  the  eternal  now,  to  which  we  sometimes  strive, 
but,  perhaps,  in  vain,  to  elevate  our  thoughts  on  this  iubject. 
The  consequence,"  it  is  added,  ^<  which  the  fatalist  would 
draw  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  human  action  is  likewise 
absurd.  The  necessity  consists  in  the  relation  of  motive  and 
will.  Every  choice,  no  doubt,  proceeds  on  a  motive;  for  the 
purpose  which  is  supposed  in  every  act  of  intelligence,  is  itself 
a  motive :  but  how  absurd  for  the  fatalist  to  plead  that  he  is 
not  accountable  for  having  committed  a  bad  action^  under 
pretence,  that  his  intention  itself,  which  was  the  motive,  or 
cause  of  such  action,  was  bad  !  It  is  evident  that  the  inference 
should  be,  not  impunity  to  the  person  who  acts  from  a  bad 
motive,  but  the  expediency  of  employing  some  counter-motive 
to  restrain  a  bad  one :  and  this  precisely  is  the  nature  of  pu- 
nishment, whether  operating  by  necessity  or  choice.  After 
all,  in  treating  of  the  human  will,  the  names  of  liberty  and 
necessity  may  be  disputed ;  but  notorious  facts  are  fbundaticHi 
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nough,  upon  which  we  may  safely  erect  the  fabric  of  moral 
euce,  so  far  as  it  is  of  any  importance  to  mankind." 
"While  occupied  about  that  stumbling-block  of  the  Atheist, 
•  the  origin  of  evil,"  the  Doctor  insists,  **  that  established  order 
I  not  more  consonant  to  the  nature  of  man,  than  it  is  in  ge- 
neral to   all  intellectual  beings."     In  reply  to  the  question, 
^  are  the  admonitions  on  the  side  of  morality  sufficient  to 
K>int  out  the  choice,  and  to  win  the  affections  ?"  he  answers 
n  the  affirmative.    ^^  A  first  notion  may  be  erroneous,  but 
continued  experience  must  lead  to  the  truth.     The  conscious- 
less  of  moral  evil  is  attended  with  remorse,  shame,  and  de- 
;pair :  that  of  integrity  and  innocence,  with  sentiments  directly 
>pposite :  insomuch,  that  the  testimony  of  conscience,  which 
las  been  emphatically  termed  the  Lamp  of  God  iji  the  Soul 
rf  Man^  is  a  striking  evidence  of  his  presence  to  administer 
ight,  and  to  enforce  the  discipline^  so  far  as  it  is  proper  to 
96  applied  to  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  a  conscious  and 
troluntary  agent." 

While  treating  of  "  progression,"  great  attention  is  be- 
stowed on  habit,  both  in  a  political  and  moral  point  of  view ; 
the  effects  of  ambition  are  also  frequently  alluded  to ;  and  that 
of  Cato  and  Antoninus  is  finely  contrasted  "  with  the  vile 
ambition  of  Caesar,  in  wishing  to  reduce  his  fellow-citizens  and 
equals,  to  hold  their  lives  and  fortimes  at  his  discretion." 

The  last  section  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  ^^  a 
future  state,"  for  which  our  author  is  a  great  and  able  ad- 
vocate ;  and  his  favourite  position  is,  ^<  that  while,  in  this  mixed 
condition  of  man,  the  animal  is  doomed  to  perish,  the  Intel* 
lectual  part  may  continue  to  live  in  immortal  youth." 

Part  II.  constituting  the  whole  of  Vol.  2.  has  for  its  object 
**  moral  law,  or  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil."  This  is 
subdivided  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Specific  good;  and,  2.  The  fundamental  laws  of  mo- 
rality. Next  comes  jurisprudence,  or  compuh»ory  law,  and  the 
law  incident  to,  and  necessary  for  defence.  Moral  action,  and 
the  characteristics  of  a  virtuous  and  happy  life,  constitute  the 
next  subject  of  investigation ;  and^  finally,  Politics,  considered 
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under  the  specific  heads  of  numbers,  character,  wealthy  reve* 
nue,  civil  and  political  liberty  of  the  people,  together  with  a 
consideration  of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  power, 
the  due  exercise  of  all  which  constitutes  national  felici^,  con- 
clude the  whole. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  we  are  reminded  that  the  phi- 
losophers of  old  employed  themselves  chiefly  in  search  of  a 
"  supreme  good ;"  and,  while  one  portion  of  them  oitertained 
the  opinion  that  pleasure  was  the  chief  good,  another  gave 
precedency  to  virtue :  both  agreed,  however,  in  this :  **  That 
virtue  was  the  only  secure  and  true  source  of  happiness." 

While  treating  of  pleasure  and  pain,  we  are  told  that  the 
most  agreeable  state  of  the  mind  is  alacrity  in  the  reasonable 
exertions  suggested  by  the  objects  of  hope  or  fear,  and  in  the 
use  of  means  to  obtain  or  avoid  them.   Security  is,  of  all  things, 
the  most  conducive  to  pleasiure ;  hence  the  value  which  pos- 
session acquires  in  passing  into  property ;  that  is,  in  being  se« 
cured.     To  be  employed  is  agreeable ;  but  employments  differ 
no  less  than  sensations.    "  The  employments  of  a  miM  and  be- 
nevolent affection  are  happy ;  those  of  a  rancorous  and  mali- 
cious temper,  are  convulsive  and  wretched."  —  ^  Things  that 
are  not  of  themselves  of  any  absolute  value,  but  exist  menfy  in 
being  compared  with  what  is  possessed  by  other  men,  as  domi- 
711071,  7?rfc^rf^/<:^  and  rank;  renown  smd  celebrtfy ;  even  rkket 
sxid  fortune,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  subsistence  and  wdl- 
bcing,  engage  us  in  pursuits  that  are  not  only  precarious  in  the 
event,  but,  in  their  nature,  subjects  of  competition,  jealousy^, 
envy,  and  ;nalice.     The  operations  of  parties  in  these  pursuitSi 
are  mutual  impediment  and  mutual  offence ;  and  the  efforts  of 
one  to  better  himself  is  considered  as  an  act  of  hostility,  or 
carries  the  aspect,  and  the  infection  of  malice,  to  others." 

Malice,  we  are  told,  i^  entertained  in  the  various  forms  t)f 
envy,  revenge,  or  jealousy :  commiseration  or  pity,  being  a  par^ 
ticipation  of  distress,  implies  suffering,  and  yet  is  known  to  b© 
agreeable : 

**  The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wears, 
Is  not  60  sweet  as  Virtue's  very  tears." 
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To  perceive  beauty,  in  any  material  subject,  is  to  perceive 
indications  of  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  if  we  are  asked,  why 
^  wisdom  and  goodness  should  be  admired  ?  we  may  answer,  for 
a  reason  like  to  that  for  which  pleasure  is  coveted ;  because  it 
18  itself  desirable  and  good.  Mind  predominates  in  nature : 
it  is  heat  that  gives  spring  and  agitation  to  the  animal  world ; 
^  remove  this  ingredient,  and  all  nature  would  freeze  into  a  so- 
lid mass,  and  become  the  formless  repository  of  ifiertia,  dark- 
ness, and  death.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  mind,  which 
<^  strikes  out  from  the  forms  of  body,  in  the  lovely  aspects  of 
excellence  and  beauty." 

Wisdom  is  termed  "  the  virtue  of  intelligence;"  and  man, 
to  whom  such  a  large  portion  of  it  is  attributed,  possesses  a  na- 
ture, every  quality  of  which  is  an  energy,  not  a  quiescent  mode 
of  existence.  To  be  conscious  of  excellence,  from  the  very 
nature  of  approbation  and  esteem,  is  a  state  of  enjoyment ;  and 
to  be  conscious  of  vileness  or  defect,  a  state  of  sufiering. 

As  to  happiness,  we  are  told : 

1.  "  That  whatever  be  its  cause,  it  is  itself  an  attribute  of 
the  mind :"  And, 

2.  "  That  a<  person,  when  said  to  be  happy,  can  justify  this 
assertion  only  in  proportion  as  his  enjoyments  are  habitual, 
lasting,  and  conceived  to  be  secure."  Our  author  ridicules,  on 
this  occasion,  the  ostentatious  paradox,  that  all  external  situa- 
tions are  equal ;  and  that  the  perfect  man  would  be  equally 
happy  in  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  as  on  a  bed  of  roses ! 

The  Stoics,  to  whom  our  author,  as  before  hinted,  seems 
firmly  attached,  limited  the  appellation  of  good  to  virtue;  that 
of  evil,  to  vice  alone.  Und^  this  limitation,  we  are  told,  their 
&mous  paradox,  thqt  pain  is  no  evil,  and  the  gifts  of  fortune  in^ 
different^  meant  no  mere  than  that  there  was  not  any  moral 
turpitude  in  pain ;  and  that  the  gifts  of  fortune  neither  ex- 
clude, nor  secure,  the  possession  of  virtue. 

While  treating  of  jurisprudence,  or  compulsory  law,  it  is 
muntained,  that  for<;e  is  sometimes  necessary  to  obtain  the  ob- 
servance of  moral  laws.  That  which  a  person  may  lawfully 
4pfcnd  or  maintain,  is  his  <^  right;"  a  term  which  may  be 
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reckoned  among  the  subjects  which  are  not  susceptible  of  a 
formal  definition.  Wrong  is  the  violation  of  right ;  but  the 
latter  is  exclusive,  and  sufficient  to  set  aside  every  supposeable 
claim  or  pretension  to  the  same  subject.  The  law  of  defence 
arises  out  of  this ;  and  it  may  originate  in  occupancy,  labour, 
contract,  obligation,  convention,  forfeiture,  &c. 

Rights  then,  here  treated  under  the  different  titles  of  per-^ 
sonal  and  recd^  of  original  and  adventitious^  arc  to  be  defended 
or  maintained  in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  so  far  as  nations 
are  concerned ;  such  as,  persuasion,  deception ;  or  misinforma- 
tion and  force.  Single  persons,  also,  have  a  right  to  protect 
and  defend  life^  limbj  and  faadty  ;  and  law  is  a  general  arbi- 
ter to  which  fellow-citizens  necessarily  refer  their  disputes. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Politics,"  the  Doctor  next  treats  of  so- 
ciety and  government,  or  national  establishments,  in  reference 
to  the  good  and  evil  of  which  they  arc  susceptible,  or  the  com- 
parative advantages  in  respect  to  which  they  are  unequal.  The 
people  are  considered  as  the  object  for  whose  sake  the  society 
is  instituted,  and  for  which  it  ought  to  be  preserved ;  as  well  as 
the  means  by  which  the  society  is  so  formed  and  preserved.  In 
the  first  point  of  view,  the  celebrated  maxim  of  "  Solus  popidi^ 
suprema  lex  estOy*  Ls  the  fundamental  principle  of  political 
science.  "  If  the  people  be  happy,  we  have  no  title  to  inquire 
to  what  other  purpose  they  serve ;  for  this  itself  is  the  purpose 
of  all  human  establishments." 

"  There  is  a  meaning  annexed  to  liberty,"  we  are  told, 
"  which  is  highly  interesting  to  every  ingenuous  mind.  Its 
votaries  are  supposed  to  have  a  common  cause  with  their  fel- 
low creatures ;  and  ever  occupy  a  distinguished  rank  in  the 
list  of  heroes.  It  is  xh\\s  that  Pclopidas  and  ThrasybulnSf 
Dion,  Cato,  and  Bnitus,  rose  above  the  level  even  of  eminent 
men.  It  inspires  magnanimity  and  nobleness  of  mind;  at -the 
same  time,  like  every  other  object  that  greatly  concerns  mai> 
kind,  certain  misapprehensions  of  it,  or  fake  pretensions  to  it, 
give  occasion  to  great  abuse,  'i  he  zealot  for  liberty  has  .run 
into  the  wildest  disorders  ;  arid  adventurers,  under  pretence  rf 
promoting  it,  have  found  their  way  to  the  most  violent  and 
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pernicious  usurpations.     To  this  we  ascribe  the  tribuhitian 
power,  and  the  usurpations  of  Caesar  and  Cromwell." 

Our  author  very  justly  observes,  that  liberty,  or  freedom,  is 
'Hot,  (to  the  origin  of  the  name  maj  seem  to  imply,  an  exemption 
from  all  restraint ;  but,  rather,  the  most  effectual  application 
of  every  just  restraint  to  all  the  members  of  a  free  state, 
whether  they  be  magistrates  or  subjects.  It  is  under  a  just 
restraint  only  that  every  person  is  safe,  and  cannot  be  invaded, 
either  in  the  freedom  of  his  person,  his  property,  or  innocent 
action.  Liberty  is  here  defined,  ^^  the  operation  of  a  just  go- 
vernment, and  the  exemption  from  injury  of  any  sort,  rather 
than  merely  an  exemption  from  restraint." 

Security  is  the  essence  of  freedom,  and  freedom  the  genuine 
fruit  of  political  establishments.  But,  although  all  men  have 
an  equal  right  to  defend  themselves ;  yet  all  men  have  not 
equal  things  to  defend.  Distinctions  of  rank,  for  the  most 
part,  are  taken  from  birth  or  property ;  and  we  may  censure 
the  rule,  but  cannot  reverse  it.  Wealth  is  at  least  the  symptom 
of  national  felicity,  but  it  may  be  productive  of  prodigality,  li- 
centiousness, and  brutality ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  becomes  a  symp- 
tom of  misery,  as  it  actually  was  in  ancient  Rome. 

In  free  states,  men  are  seldom  of  one  mind  on  any  subject 
whatever ;  hence  conversation  assumes  the  form  of  debate  or 
•controversy:  "  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  they  (the  citizens  of  a 
free  state),  are  most  likely  to  receive  from  one  another  mutual 
instruction  and  improvement  of  thought.  The  freedom  of 
conversation,  therefore,  whether  I'elating  to  matters  of  public 
deliberation,  or  private  concern,  is  at  once  a  symptom  of  just, 
as  well  as  vigorous  government." 

"  The  felicity  of  nations,"  we  are  told  towards  the  conclu- 
sion, "  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  every  citizen  is 
safe,  and  is  most  perfect  where  every  ingenuous  or  innocent  ef- 
fort of  the  human  mind  is  encouraged ;  where  government  de- 
volves on  the  wise;  and  where  die  inoffensive,  though  weak, 
is  secure.  In  societies  that  approach  the  nearest  to,  or  recede 
the  farthest  from  this  description,  the  individual  may  in  his 
own  part  be  either  wretched  or  happy.     Clodius  was  a  wretch 
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in  the  abuse  of  a  freedom  he  took  up  in  the  midst  of  disorder 
and  fiiction;  and  Hdvidius  or  Thrasea  was  happy,  though 
under  a  tyranny  by  which  their  country  was  oppressed*    "Every 
one^  indeed,  is  answerable  only  for  himself;  and  in  preserving 
the  integrity  of  one  citizen,  does  what  is  required  of  him  for 
the  happiness  of  the  whole." 
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No.  XI. 

« 

GEORGE  HARDINGE,  ESQ. 

irmsT  JUSTICE  of  the  counties  of  BRECON9  GLAMOROAK,  AND 
BADNOR  ;  ATTORNET-OSNSRAL  TO  THE  QUEEN  ;  AND  VICB-PRSSI- 
DENT   OF   THE  PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY. 

JL  HE  Hardinges  are  descended  from  an  ancient  tamily,  long 
seated  at  King's  Newton,  a  small  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Mel- 
boume,  in  Derbyshire.  Their  residence  is  now  in  possession 
of  Lord  Melbourne.*  Sir  Robert  Hardinge,  bom  in  1700, 
appears  to  have  taken  part  with  the  King  during  the  civil  wars ; 
and  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  Nicholas,  his  grandson,  the 
fiaither  of  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  was  bom  in  1700, 
and  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  King's  CoUq^e^ 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  Fellowship,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  His  fame  for  learning  was  singularly  great, 
both  at  school  and  the  university;  his  powers  for  composition, 
in  respect  to  Latin  verse  too,  were  very  conspicuousf :  in  his 
political  principles,  he  aj^pears  to  have  been  a  Whig. 

♦  Literary  Anec.  vol.  v,  p.  338. 

•f  Hit  Latin  poems  have  been  published :  he  nras  ako  author  of  manj  Englifh  oocty 
particularly  the  *'  Denhilliad,"  occasioned  by  Sir  George  Oxendon's  hounds  running 
through  Lady  Gray's  garden  at  Denhill,  in  East  Kent  in  1747 ;  which  was  printed  in 
the  **  Select  Cultection/*  1780.  He  was  also  the  first  who  gave  the  true  reading  to  a 
mnarkable  passage  in  one  of  Horace's  Odes,  which  obtained  the  approbation  of  that  stem 
critic  Dr.  Bentley  himself. 

So  high  indeed  was  his  reputation,  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  him  of  a  most  singular 
nature,  when  Clerk  of  tha  House  of  Commons,  by  the  two  greatest  orators  of  that  day. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  one  of  hia  speeches  happened  to  misquote  the  following- passagt 
off  Horace :  — 


■     "  Hie  mums  aheneua  csto 
Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa."  , 

His  error  consisted  in  his  alieration  of  the  three  last  words  to  **  nulli  pallescere  culpse." 
On  this  Pulteney,  an  Etonian^  asserted,  that  **  the  Minister's  Latin  was  as  bad  as  his 
politics !"  Sir  Robert,  who  wis  a  Westminster  man,  persevered ;  and  a  guinea  being  tha 
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Mr.  Nicholas  Hardinge  was  intended  for,  and  actually  called 
to  the  Bar ;  but  as  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  other  views  soon  opened  the  prospect  of  a  readier 
road  to  fortune.  The  office  of  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons  happening  to  be  vacant  in  1731,  he  obtained  that 
valuable  appointment,  which  he  held  until  February  l74f7-8, 
when  he  disposed  of  it  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dyson,  for  the  very  in- 
competent smn  of  GOOO/.  It  has  since  produced  2  or  SOOjOOO/. 
to  that  gentleman,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Hatsell,  the  present 
possessor ;  on  whose  demise  the  fees  are  to  be  regulated  and 
appropriated. 

In  December,  1738,  he  married  Jane,  fifth  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Pratt,  of  Wilderness  in  Kent,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  sister  to  the  first  Lord  Camden,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  sons  and  three  daughters. 

On  the-  resignation  of  his  office,  Mr.  Hardinge  becantf 
M.  P.  for  Eye  in  Suffolk ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  poet 
rather  than  an  orator.  In  1752,  he  was  appointed  Joint-Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury ;  and  as  he  was  also  Attorney-General  t6 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Auditor  to  the  Princess 
Amelia,  he  must  have  been  very  rich  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  9,  1758. 

It  ought  to  be  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  taste  of  this  gentle- 
man, that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Milton.  When  the  &ine 
of  that  celebrated  man  was  basely  attacked,  in  consequence 
of  the  forgeries  of  Lauder,  Mr.  Hall,  Fellow  of  King^s  College^ 
Cambridge,  addressed  a  sonnet  to  him,  commencing  with  the 
four  foUowdng  lines :  — 

Hardinge !  firm  advocate  of  Milton's  fame ! 
Avenge  the  honour  of  his  injur'd  Muse : 
The  bold  Salmasius  dar'd  not  to  accuse, 
And  brand  him  living  with  a  felon's  name ! 


Amount  of  a  wager  laid  on  thU  occasion,  was  adjudged  to  the  former  bj  Mr.  Hudimy 
who  boldly  and  honourably  decided  against  his  own  patron. 

Tl)i8  piece  of  moneyi  on  the  demise  of  the  victor  (afterwards  created  Earl  of  Hath]  wm 
found  carefully  wrapped  np  in  a  piece  of  white  paper. 
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His  sister  was  married  to  Mr.  Hay,  M.  P.  who  happ^:ied 
»  be  crooked ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  he  wrote 
published  an  ^'  Essay  on  Deformity !" 
1^ :  George  Hardinge^  the  second  son,  of  whom  we  now  treat, 
jmi  bora  in  or  about  the  year  1743. 

jj    After  some  previous  education  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  Eton, 
vhere  Dr.  Barnard  *  then  presided ;  and  such  was  the  reputa- 
^on  of  tliis  celebrated  master,  that  he  increased  the  number  of 
^is  scholars  from  three  to  five  hundred ;  while  the  rival  estab- 
hment  of  Markham,  at  Westminster,  was  staticmary.     As 
Oeorge  was  always  of  a  gay  turn,  he  became  not  only  fond  of 
reading,  but  also  of  acting  plays.  At  one  period  a  tragedy,  then 
very  popular,  was  to  be  performed  in  private;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, our  student  liad  the  part  of  the  hero  assigned  him,  doubt- 
less very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction.     But  he  had  prudence 
enough  not  to  venture  on  so  arduous  an  attempt,  without  what 
Mr.  Pope  had  recently  declared  to  be  some  of  the  necessary 
requisites :  — 

"  Cato's  long  wig,  flower'd  gown,  and  lacker'd  chair  1" 

The  last  of  these  articles  appears  to  have  been  beyond  his 
reach.  However,  with  some  difficulty,  he  at  length  actually 
obtained  the  second-hand  representatives  of  the  two  others; 
but,  while  all  the  spectators  were  in  a  delirium  of  ecstacy,  lo  ! 
Dr.  Bernard  suddenly  advanced  along  the  temporary  stage, 
with  all  the  stateliness  of  classical*  dignity,  on  which  the  actors, 
one  only  excepted,  instantly  fled,  while  the  whole  audience  was 
appalled  with  fear !  Young  Hardinge,  however,  thought  it  un- 
worthy of  the  histrionic  art,  to  withdraw.  He  accordingly  felt 
and  conducted  himself  like  a  Roman  Senator;  and  would  not 
yield  to  the  usurped  authority  of  this  new  Caesar,  who  had  thus 
passed  the  Rubicon,  and  driven  the  forces  of  the  Republic  before 
him  with  a  frown.  But  the  indignant  conqueror,  astonished  at 
isuch  a  marked  disobedience  to  his  authority,  instantly  tore  the  wig 

•  T\i\t  gemlenMn  succeeded  Dr.  Sumner  in  M»y,  1754,  and  remained  at  Eton  until 
Pecember,  176»,  wfatn  ht  himitlf  <fw  MWCMded  by^John  Foiter,  M.  A. 
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and  go^n  from  the  patriot  they  had  beccxme  so  well ;  and  b 
them  both  off  as  trophies  to  his  apartment ! 

On  searching  the  Musae  Etonenses  for  achievements  oTk 
ferent  kind,  the  name  of  ^'  Hardinge,"  iqppearft  in  the  ei 
vol.  i. ;  and  in  page  23B,  is  found  to  some  Latin  ve  s, 
referred  to.  The  date  is  not  annexed  ;  but  as  they  are  insc 
ed  between  two  other  compositions  of  A.  D.  1 759,  and  A. 
1 764,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  originated  with  one,  wl 
was  all  his  life  addicted  to  poetry.  The  following  msn  e!LlT 
from  this  winter'piece :  — 

**  Flumina  per  constricta  gelu,  clivosque  navales 
Me  ducas  Diana,  tuas  ubi  colla  capistrisy 
Dama  dedit  levibas  gaudens  parere  lupatis. 
Te  duce  Rhiphseam  glaciem  fluviosque  nimles 
Arte  novft,  et  junctis  ausus  percuinfe  owru, 
Lustrat  Hyperboreos  plaustro  vigns  incola  tractus. 

*'  Non  tamen  has  artes  equiti  ferabTuma'&fiiaxmo 
Indulsit,  virides  radat  licet  axe  citato 
Non  auriga  piger  campos,  et  mollia  prata, 
Transvolvet ;  albentes  glaciali  frigore  campos. 
Hiberni  metuens  curs^is  fugit ;  arva  revisens, 
Cum  Phoebus  Zephyris  laxat  redeuntibus  auras. 

*'  Non  ita  qui  terram  nativo  frigore  durant 
Perpetui  flatus  Bores,  gelidaque  aub  arcto 
Indigenae  torpent  hiemes,  miro  impeto  I^appo 
Radit  lubricum  iter,  solidumque  supervolvat  cqudr. 
Fors  gerit  ad  vicum  calathos,  et  parvula  runs 
Dona  sui ;  faciles  sulcat  durata  per  un^fp 
Claustra  vias,  solidaeque  nivis  multo  aggere  cnos 
Percurrit  montes  illi  fidissima  conjux  \ 

Pond  subit,  dil^ta  comes ;  patrique  lucelli 
Participes  currunt  pueri,  queis  flectere  gyros 
Arte  rudi  labor,  et  monitis  impellere  cervum* 

<<  Scilicet  ipsa  suos  partus  ad  frigora  dueiC 
Mater,  et  in  patrio  firmans  impubia  ponit 
Membra  gelu :  mox  et  glacialia  tesque  vianim  • 

Ipsa  docet  penetrare,  levemque  ascendere  cuinnii. 
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His  tamen  algentes,  genialis  flamma,  medullasy 
Versat  amor :  quoties  per  lustra  albentia  nymphsB 
Complexus  puer  optatos  petit  en  ubi  cervi  30 

Hectit  lora  mors  impatiens.  **  Fuge,  cerve,  per  sequor, 
Flagitat  aut  aquilae  celeres,  aut  fiilminis  alas 
Noster  Amor :  levis  i,  fugias/'  &c. 


After  remaining  during  the  usual  period  at  Eton,  Mr.  George 
Hardinge  removed  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  ob- 

aed  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1778.  About  this  period,  hav- 
ing been  induced  by  family  considerations  to  addict  himself  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  of  which  his  maternal  uncle  was  at  that 
time  so  conspicuous  a  member,  he  entered  himself  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  and  was  accustomed  to  eat  his  commons^  in  the 
noble  hall  of  that  society,  in  the  window  of  which  are  to  be  found 
emblazoned,  the  arms  of  many  of  our  judges;  while  one  of  the 
finest  ornamental  oak  screens  in  Europe^  exhibits  a  specimen 
of  the  taste  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  perfection  of  our  artists  in 
wood-camng,  during  former  times.. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  was  bred  a  Whig,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  most  enthusiastic  patriot.  Some  of  his 
relatives  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Aken- 
side ;  and  as  his  father  was  accustomed  to  recite  the  ^^  Invoca- 
tion to  Ancient  Greece,"  with  peculiar  grace  and  emphasis,  our 
young  lawyer  not  only  admired  the  noble  sentiments  of  liberty 
contained  in  that  composition ;  but  also  the  poet  himself,  whom 
he  saw  frequently  at  his  friend  Mr..  Dyson's  table*  But  when 
the  physician,  in  consequence -of  being  professionally  employed 
by  the  Royal  Family*,  altered  his  verses,  so  as  to  render  thejn 
subservient  to  his  own  interests ;  he  was  then  termed  a  ^^  Tory" 
by  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  actually  "  looked  cool  upon  him ;" 
never  dreaming  that  he  himself  might  live  long  enough  to  be 
one  day  greeted  with  the  very  same  epithet  I 

It  was  some  time  after  this  period,  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  great  constitutional  lawyer,  who  wished  to  allure  him 
from  the  flowery  and  deceitful  paths  of  pleasure,  and  point  his 

*  He  was  apptnated  FliyaicUii  te  the  Quae*. 
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views  to  great,  noble,  and  useful  objects.  Had  he  followed 
his  advice  and  example,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
highest  honours  of  the  profession  would  have  been  attained 
by  him. 

A  SONNET, 
Addressed  by  Sir  W.  Jones  to  G.  Hardinge,  Esq. 

Hardinge !  whom  Camden's  voice  and  Camden's  fame^  - 
To  nobler  thoughts,  and  high  attempts  excite ; 
Whom  thy  learn'd  Sire's  well-polished  lays  inyite. 

To  kindle  in  thy  breast  Phsbean  flame : 

Oh,  rise !  oh,  emulate  their  lives,  and  claim 
The  glorious  meed  of  many  a  studious  night. 
And  many  a  day  spent  in  asserting  right ; 

Repressing  wrong,  and  bringing  fraud  to  shame ! 

Nor  let  the  glare  of  wealth  or  pleasure's  bow'rs 

Allure  thy  fancy  —  think  how  Tully  shone ; 

Think  how  Demosthenes  with  heav'nly  fire 
Shook  Philip's  throne,  and  lighten'd  o'er  his  tow'rs. 

What  gave  them  strength  ?  —  not  eloquence  alone* 
But  minds  elate,  above  each  low  desire. 

In  1776  Mr. Hardinge  made  a  little  tour  on  the  continent*, 
where  he  remained  some  time.  So  great  was  his  attachment 
to  the  memory  of  the  amiable  Madame  Sevign^  author  of  the 

*  When  a  very  juung  raan,  be  paid  a  visit  to  Lady  Gray,  mother  of  th«  late  & 
Jame&  Gray,  K.fi.  and  an  ambassador  to  several  foreign  courts,  at  DenhiUy  in  EaM 
Kent.  *<  Lady  Gray,'*  says  he,  "  almost  reached  the  age  of  100.  She  wts  the 
handsomest  old  woman  I  ever  saw,  and  her  complexion  at  90,  waa  that  of  •  bcautifuJlj 
fair  girl  in  her  teens. 

"  Her  spiritH  were  astonishing;  and  she  was  the  best  company  iraagioable.  Of  her 
generosity  and  good  nature  to  youn^  people,  I  give  you  tliis  remarkable  tnit :  I  niitfld 
her  at  Detihill,  when  I  was  a  young  man.  She  heard  me  lament  that  I  was  Uw  poor 
to  sail  across  the  Channel,  and  then  ride,  (for  I  had  my  horses  with  me,)  to  the  Hague. 
The  next  moniing  she  came  down  stairs  to  me  with  a  puiie  in  her  hand.  **  Tbertf** 
said  she,  "  go  ainl  hang  yourself!" 

*'  It  contained  fifty  guineas.  I  fell  at  her  feet ;  and  the  following  day  was  at  Odab ; 
proceeded  through  Lisle  and  Brussels  to  the  Hague ;  saw  every  thing  and  penoD,  chat 
were  my  objecu  ;  and  waa  her  guest  again  in  a  monA." 
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irming  letters  which  pass  under  her  name;  that  he  was 
tually  induced  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Chateau  de 
.  ignan.  There  he  passed  a  day  or  two,  and  obtained  four 
drawings  of  her  residence,  all  of  which  he  tdt^r  wards  presented 
to  Mr.  Walpole,  who  carefully  deposited  them  among  his 
treasures  at  Strawberry  Hill;  and  promised  to  make  them 
**  heir-looms." 

On  his  return  he  cultivated  the  Muses  with  still  more  as- 
aiduity  than  the  ^<  Year  Books;"  but  notwithstanding  this,  he 
occasionally  dedicated  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
his  professional  studies. 

On  coming  of  age,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  good 
estate  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  His  father  had  resided  for 
many  years  at  Canbury,  near  Kingston ;  and  as  his  family  had 
held  oflSces  under  all  the  three  Princes  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, a  considerable  patrimonial  fortune  had  been  thus  ac- 
cumulated *.  However,  dm*ing  the  whole  of  his  Ufe,  he  was 
inattentive  to  liis  own  immediate  interests ;  and  thus  derived 
but  little  advantage  from  the  good  fortune  or  good  conduct 
of  his  ancestors. 

He  now  appears,  however,  to  have  formed  a  most  re- 
spectable acquaintance;  for  he  reckoned  among  his  friends  a 
number  of  characters  highly  estimable,  on  account  of  their 
prudence,  economy,  and  decorum,  as  well-  as  their  knowledge 
and  abilities.  At  the  period  alluded  to,  he  was  careful  to 
cultivate  an  intimacy  with  all  the  distinguished  lawyers  of 
the  day;  %nd  he  also  carried  on  a  r^ular  oorrespondence 
with  several  men,  justly  celebrated  for  their  literar}*^  acquire- 
ments. 

Mr.  Hardinge  by  this  time  was  called  to  the  bar ;  and  soon 

*  In  Addition  to  his  manerial  estates,  Mr.  Hardinge  aI«o  inherited  tome  church  pre- 
ferments. He  settled  the  valuable  living  of  Kingston-on-Tbaiaes,  upon  his  next 
brother,  Henrj;  and  in  1769»  procured  an  act  ef  porliaroent  for  new  modelling  this 
vicarage,  which  had  formerly  included,  not  only  Kingston,  the  molher-church,  but  also 
the  chapels,  or  curacies  of  Richmond,  Kew,  Petersham,  Thames-'Diiton,  and  East 
Moulsey. 

This  measure  produced  &  bitter  attack  on  the  part  of  the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield^ 
whose  brother  was  Vicar  of  Richmond;  but  it.  was  on^tted  in  the  second  edition  of  hia 
xnemoirs* 
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Hardinge^  ^^  was  lost  in  his  wit,  ingenuity^  and  whimsical,  buf 
entertaining  kind  of  knowledge.  Though  he  was  elegant  and 
polished/'  adds  he  '^  he  was  not,  I  think,'  weU-Wed^  in  the  best 
view  of  the  phrase.  He  demanded  a  full  stretch  of  admiring- 
homage  to  his  ^715  mots ;  and  rather  lectured  in  a  aeries  of 
prose  epigrams,  tlian  conversed  playfully,  and  so  as  to  put  the 
hearer  quite  at  his  ease."  * 

Notwithstanding  this,  they  appear  to  have  lived  in  great  in- 
timacy, and  to  have  courted  the  company  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Hardinge,  a  considerable  time  before  this,  had  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  some  of  his  father's  poetical  works ;  others 
are  to  be  found  scattered  in  various  collections  of  fugitive 
pieces ;  and  it  was  his  fixed  intention  to  print  the  whole  in. a 
handsome  manner.  He  never  was  enabled,  however,  it  seems, 
to  perform  an  office,  which  he  always  considered  as  a  duty. 
This  gentleman,  who  well  merited  all  his  regard,  and  of  whom 
we  have  already  made  honourable  mention,  appears  to  have 
been  educated  at  Trinity  CoU^e,  Cambridge. 

On  May  17th,  1807,  Mr.  Hardinge  lost  his  sole  surviv- 
ing parent,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  term,  his  ^^  Angd 
Motlier."  Tliis  lady,  together  with  two  of  her  daughters,  had 
retired  to  the  county  of  Kent,  and  she  closed  her  days  at  a  - 
pretty  little  seat  there,  called  Grove  House,  in  the  vidnity  of  the 
residence  of  her  nephew  the  present  Marquis  Camden.  Thb 
place  she  continued  to  embellish  and  adorn,  so  as  to  render  it 
a  very  agreeable,  and  indeed,  a  very  romantic  residence.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  she  was  greatly  addicted  to  ro- 
mances and  novels.  In  this  passion,  she  participated  with  her 
illustrious  brother ;  a  fact,  often  asserted,f  but  never  entirely 
credited,  in  respect  to  this  legal  luminary,  until  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  pen  of  his  nephew.   It  is  not  a  little  remarkable^ 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Nicholls,  1814. 

t  <*  The  late  venerable  Earl  Camden  (once  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  aAJ 
aehardcter  of  high  dignity,  ability,  lemrning,  and  independence),  is  taid  to  hm  lewrned 
Spanihh  very  late  in  life,  to  read  rpmances  in  that  language ;  having  exhtiutod  tboac 
^'[itti.n  in  English,  French,  and  Italian.  AU  the  world  knows  that  Cato  1«airned 
Crctk,  at  aixty  years  of  age,  to  read  the  romances  in  that  tongue.*' 

Pursuits  of  Literature,  Note  («)  p.  59. 
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a  later  period  of  his  life,  the  house  of  Dr.  Priestley  was 
imt  down  by  a  mob,  and  his  property  destroyed,  he  was 
anployed  by  the  hundred  in  which  it  was  situate,  to  plead  in 
nitigation  of  damages.  Accordingly,  he  read  to  the  jury, 
*ertain  extracts  from  the  printed  opinions  of  that  celebrated 
nan ;  from  the  violence  of  which,  (notwithstanding  these  had 
lothiug  to  .do  with  the  extent  of  injury  received,)  he  wished 
iO  draw  inferences  &vourable  to  the  interests  of  his  clients. 
Accordingly  a  verdict  was  obtained,  which  is  said  to  have 
t)een  altogether  inadequate  in  point  of  compensation. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hardinge  determined  to  marry,  and  his 
friends  rgoiced  at  this  event,  as  it  was  deemed  likely  that  he 
pfould  then  forget  the  flowery  haunts  of  Parnassus;  and  look 
benceforth  only  to  a  snug  and  comfortable  seat  on  the  wool- 
jack.  He  had  been  already  nominated  Attorney  General  to 
lie  Queen,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  regular  habits  and 
ittention ;  for  all  readily  allowed,  that  nature  had  furnished 
bim  with  talents  for  any  situation  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
t  crown  to  bestow.  Accordingly,  he  became  united  to  Lucy, 
t  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Richard  Long,  of  Ches* 
t<     ield  Street,   Esq. ;  with  this  amiable  and  beautiful  young 

f,  who  still  survives  him,  he  obtained  a  considerable  for- 
to    ,  but  they  had  no  progeny ;  and  for  many  years  befbre 
iemise,  a  separation,  by  mutual  consent,  had  actually  taken 
place. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Hardinge  removed  with  his 
wife  to  a  house  called  Ragmarfs  Castle^  situate  in  the  meadows 
if  Twickenham,  exactly  in  front  of  the  river.     This  must  be 

lowed  to  have  been  classic  ground ;  for  it  was  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  Pope's  villa. 

Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  two  literary  men, 
which  tended  to  render  this  period  of  his  life,  in  no  small 
degree  pleasant.  One  of  his  neighbours,  Mr.  Owen  Cam- 
bridge^ was  like  himself  a  poet;  and  like  himself  too,  paid  his 
court  to  the  Muses,  to  an  extreme  old  age.  Mr.  Walpole  was 
the  other,  with  whom  he  frequently  dined,  and  spent  the 
evening.     «  The  effeminacy  of  his  manners,"  observes  Mr. 
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serving  at  the  same  time,  that  this  is  deficient,  in  so  far  as  the 
name  of  the  hero  is  omitted ;  and  that  our  poet  does  not 
appear  to  have  excelled,  in  that  species  of  composition. 

<*  Inflexible  and  steady  courage, 
A  sacred  fidelity  in  political  trust, 
Purity  and  singleness  of  heart  — 
A  temper  the  mirror  of  that  purity, 
A  reflecting  and  well  disciplined  judgment 
In  the  most  arduous  conflicts ; 
A  dignified  simplicity  of  manners. 
And  the  most  elevated  sense  of  honour ; 
Every  public  virtue  and  spirit, 
Every  gentle  and  graceful  affection. 
Made  him  universally 
4.dmired,  revered,  and  beloved ; 
The  ornament  of  his  country  and  the  age ; 
A  model  to  Posterity." 

At  the  precise  period  of  his  mother's  death,  we  find  Mr* 
Hardinge  occupied  about  a  life  of  his  illustrious  uncle,  *^  cla- 
rum  &  venerabile  nomen,"  Earl  Camden,  who  during  the  course 
of  his  whole  existence,  was  the  steady^  and  zealous  assertor 
of  the  rights  of  the  people;  while,  at  the  same  time^  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  king.  It  is  to 
him  we  are  indebted  for  the  decision  as  to  the  ill^^ality  of 
genaal  warrants^  and  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  great  prii^ 
ciple,  in  the  case  of  libels,  that  the  jury  are  judges  both  of  the 
Iwdi  and/act^  concluded  the  public  career  of  a  long  and  splen- 
did life. 

On  this  occasion  the  nephew  addressed  a  letter  to  a  learned 
gentleman,  whose  exemplar}'  modesty  wiU,  perhaps  be  hur^ 
by  being  here  named ;  whose  profound  knowledge  has  been 
acknowledged  repeatedly,  both  from  the  wool-sack  and  the 
bench ;  but  who,  despising  the  practice  of  those  arts  by  whidi 
men  of  far  inferior  talents  vault  into  the  seat  of  power,  nerer 
obtained  any  higher  dignities  than  a  silk  gown  and  a 
corcfership. 
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"  To  Francis  Hargrave^  Esq. 

«  Dear  Sir, 
^^  As  I  am  at  present  again  busily  occupied  in  Lord  Cam- 
den's life,  I  beg  to  ask  of  your  friendship  two  favours :  one  is 
that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  Layer's  Tryal ; 
id  the  second,  that  you  will  permit  me  to  have  the  use  of 
your  Law  Tracts  for  a  little  time. 

<^  Permit  me  to  ask,  what  i«  the  internal  evidence  that 
Lord  Camden's  Treatise  of  the  Latitat  in  Wales  had  been 
first  \^Titten  after  1745,  a  date  which  I  think  you  have 
stated.  It  rather  puzzles  me  with  reference  to  Lord  Cam- 
den's age  and  rank  at  the  bar  ? 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
**  With  grateful  homage  to  your  talents  and  goodness  of  heart, 

"  Your  affectionate  Servant, 

**  G.  H[ardinge.' 
.1,  Cumberland  Place,  New  Road, 

(Feb.  26tk,  180.) 

The  following  speech,  delivered  at  a  critical  and  important 
period,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  opinions  professed  by 
Mr.  Hardinge,  in  his  public  capacity  as  a  judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Hardinge's  address  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Pres- 
teigne, Tuesday,  April  12,  1808. 

"  Gentlemen  of  this  Grand  Jury, 

*^  It  is  now  the  21st  year  of  my  judicial  attendance  in  this 
eourt :  —  a  period  in  which  *  more  signs  and  wonder^,'  more 
«  distresses  of  nations,'  ana  more  awful  changes,  (not  of  empire 
alone,  but  of  man),  have  convulsed  and  have  desolated  the 
world,  than  ever  before  took  effect  in  so  limited  a  compass  of 
time. 

^^  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  such  alarming  visitations  around  us 
on  every  side,  this  island,  —  this  little  spot  in  the  map,  holds 
up  its  head,  and  covers  under  its  wings  the  most  envied  com- 
munity of  the  inhabited  earth. 
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'^  What  is  it  that  has  accomplished  this  unexampled  secu- 
rity, and  this  elevated  character  ? 

"  Is  it  the  army  ?  is  it  the  navy  ?  —  Is  it  the  peasant  ?  or 
the  merchant  ? 

<'  It  is  not  any  one  of  these,  nor  all  of  these  united,  though 
each  of  them  tells  powerfully  in  the  balance ;  but  it  is  the  soul 
which  animates  them ;  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  government, 
and  the  native  spirit  of  the  people  ! 

"  There  are  vital  parts  of  us  which  the  tyrant  of  Paris  can- 
not reach ;  which  his  inordinate  wealth  cannot  impoverish ;  and 
which  his  gifled  abilities  in  seduction  cannot  mislead. 

"  We  cherish  these  barriers  against  him,  the  more  because 
we  have  taken  a  note  from  the  example  of  his  friends.  The 
enemy  there  has  been  our  friend.  A  reluctant  witness  against 
his  own  credit  is,  in  courts  of  justice,  the  most  powerful  advo- 
cate upon  earth  for  the  interests  of  truth. 

"A  time  was,  —  it  was  a  passing  cloud,  —  that  some  of 
us  were  tinged  with  levelling  principles ;"  but  the  good  sense  of 
the  national  mind  and  spirit  soon  recovered  its  tone;  and, 
widi  prophetic  sagacity,  escaped  in  time  from  those  vipers  of 
the  bosom. 

"  What  is  it  that  we  now  live  to  see,  in  the  wisdom  of  that 
awful  instructor,  Time  ?  —  Engrafted  upon  the  savage  phreuzy 
of  popular  clamour  against  all  government,  (whether  of  God 
or  of  man),  is  a  despotism  the  most  unbridled,  and  the  most  in- 
solent that  ever  degraded  the  liberty  it  overcame. 

"  Every  nominal  stake,  for  which  innocent  blood  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  policy  of  the  guillotine,  has  been 
more  than  superseded,  — it  has  been  thrown  into  wanton  ridi- 
cule by  the  parade  of  that  supercession. 

"  Kmgs  were  to  be  dethroned  and  murdered.  —  R^dde 
was  an  attribute  of  honor :  —  the  very  name  of  King  was  to 
be  a  curse. 

"  An  imperial  King  has  not  only  taken  the  sceptre  of  his 
own  "  French  territory,"  as  he  calls  it,  into  his  personal  hand ; 
but,  its  if  to  laugh  at  the  fools  he  has  enslaved,  has  littered^  if 
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may  use  that  phrase,  half  the  Continent  with  petty  sove- 
;ns,  at  the  mercy  of  his  breath : 

<  ■ What  seem  their  heads^ 


The  likeness  of  a  regal  crown  have  on.' 


I 


<*  The  pillars  of  the  church  were  to  be  subverted ;  —  the 

^t^ope  of  the  day  was  banished,  was  degraded,  was  imprisoned, 

was  a  rambling  fugitive  under  a  guard,  and  shewn  to  the  mol- 

titude  as  an  object  of  derision ;  it  was  a  murder ;  —  it  took  his 

"Seart 

**  The  successor  of  that  Pope,  (terrified  or  corrupted,)  is  r^ 
,  ceived  into  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  and  consecrates  the  impe- 
rial diadem,  with  all  the  imposing  fopperies  of  the  catholic 
altar. 

"  The  nobles  were  to  sink  into  the  dust ;  —  all  were  to  be 

citizens.     One  of  the  noblesse^  who  was  descended  from  the 

Bourbon  race,  took  the  name  of  UEgcdite^  and  paid  for  it 

with  his  head: 

.  ^'  What  has  become  of  that  vulgar  and  brutal  spirit  now  ? 

**  Ask  the  dukes  and  princes  elevated  into  the  peerage  for 
being  janizaries  to  the  usuiper,  who  animates  their  energies  by 
terror,  not  by  love  ! 

"  All  badges  of  honour  were  to  be  torn  oflF,  trampled  under 
foot,  and  abjured  as  humiliating  memorials  of  slavery  to  Kings. 

**  They  are  now  spread  over  a  court  as  full  of  parade  as  that 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  arc  wantonly  exchanged  in  the  coquetting 
intercourse  of  a  regal  confederacy,  against  the  obstinate, 
though  soUtary  embers  of  spirit,  independence,  and  freedom, 
1^  on  earth ! 

**  We  thank  him  for  this  note  which  he  has  given  to  history, 
. —  for  the  living  proo^  upon  a  record  wliich  *  he  who  funs 
may  read,'  —  that  •  rebellion  against  the  legitimate  principles  of 
government  and  of  religion,  is  the  unequivocal  parent  of  ty- 
ranny in  the  church  and  state.' 

**  Returning  home  with  a  generous  abhorrence  firom  the 
awfiil  picture  of  experiments  like  these,  upon  a  foreign  ^hore, 
our  national  spirit  feels  pride  of  heart  in  the  scene  before  us. 
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The  dignity  of  independence  receives  every  one  of  us  into  its 
open  armS}  animated  by  a  social  union  of  all  the  links  in  our 
political  chain,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage ;  each  of  theni 
sacred  and  revered  in  its  turn,  but  not  one  of  them  entrusted 
with  a  power  to  injure  the  rest. 

<<  You  gentlemen  of  this  county  in  particular,  if  you  are 
asked,  ^  what  you  have  done  as  contributors  to  the  bank  and 
stock  of  your  country's  welfare  ?  can  tell  us,  without  one  feather 
of  arrogance,  that  you  have  promoted  with  success,  tranqnil- 
lily,  and  justice,  the  most  valuable  blessings  of  human  life ;  — 
that  your  judges,  who  visit  you  at  stated  periods,  find  their  oflSce 
anticipated  or  disarmed  by  your  public  spirit  as  magistrates, 
and  by  your  example  as  men." 

Having  thus  exhibited  Mr.  Hardinge  in  his  public  capa- 
city  as  a  judge,  we  shall  now  bring  him  forward  in  his  private 
one  as  a  Christian,  premising  that,  on  all  occasions,  and  at  eveij 
period  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  firm  believer; 
and,  at  times,  pious  and  devout  in  the  extreme.  The  follo'wii^ 
sermon,  <^  written  by  a  layman,"  was  not  only  composed  by 
him,  but  actually  printed  for  circulation  among  those  whom 
he  esteemed.  The  copy  before  us,  revised  and  corrected  by 
his  own  hand,  is  addressed  to  a  respectable  magistrate  in  the 
county  of  Radnor,  whom  he  styles  "  his  kind  host  and  fiiend.** 

St.  Mark,  —  Chap.  x.  Ver.  1 4. 
"  S^er  little  Childrm  to  come  unto  mg  /  " 

"  In&nts  are  types  and  shadows  of  celestial  innocence  — 
and  their  simplicity  has  a  kind  of  sacred  aspect.  —  There  is  no 
character  of  beauty  so  touching  as  the  repose  of  a  Limx 
CHILD.  Nor  is  that  ray  of  serenity  which  encircles  its  brow, 
lost  upon  us.  —  It  soothes  every  passion  to  rest :  —  when  tlie 
little  cherub  wakes,  new  life  illuminates  the  features,  in  that 
smile  of  endearment^  which  no  graces  of  the  heart  that  is  con- 
versant and  polluted  in  the  world,  can  emulate. 

"  But  He  that  called  ^  the  little  children  to  /fim,'  se^ 
lected  them,  in  a  moral  and  CkHstian  view  —  as  a  kind  of  living 
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tble  to  encourage  those  who  —  like  t/iem  —  had  neither 
:      —  nor  entn/  —  nor  ambition. 

*^  Calling  to  him  little  children,  he  took  them  up  in  his 
and  blessed  them.  —  ^  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God ' 
rere  his  words)  —  <  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  it  as  a  little 
LiLD,  shall  not  enter  therein.' 

**  Many  are  in  Scripture  the  allusions  to  an  infant's  purity, 
the  suib-shine  of  its  breast,  as  the  mirror  and  the  temple 


^*  David  compares  the  calm  of  a  mind  at  rest,  and  in  perfect 

until/  with  itself y  to  the  unruffled  spirit  of  a  little  child.  — 

;  is  by  the  infant's  playful  hand  upon  the  den  of  the  setyejity 

t  even  the  kingdom  of  Christ  i»  pre-figured« 

**  These  are  allegories  —  but  infants  are  chosen  to  impress 

lie  model  of  humility  and  of  innocence,  because^  to  th>t 

iarly  and  blest  period  of  human  life,  no  malevolent  spirit  can 

Snd  the  way. 

^^  Haw  is  it,  then,  ye  Parents^  that  such  an  altar  of  purity  can 
be  ever  polluted  ?  —  that  such  beauty  can  be  ever  deformed  ? — 
that  such  a  meek  spirit  can  be  inflamed  ?  —  that  simplicity  like 
this  can  be  so  violated  ?  —  When  are  the  seeds  deposited  of 
JiQse  vices  and  passions  that  make  a  civil  war  in  the  bosom  ! 
Wh/  is  it,  that  advancing  into  the  world,  those  whe  were  little 
»ildr£n  once,  are  slaves  to  a  distempered  and  capricious 
larchy  at  home,  and  seated  in  the  very  heart  ?  JVhi/  is  it, 
lias,  that  when  told  *  thei/  are  men,*  it  is  a  tale  of  calamity 
mpending  over  them,  which  no  tears  can  deprecate  —  no  pano- 
>ly  of  human  arms  can  avert ! 

**  These  are  no  *  tares  that  spring  up  of  themselves.*  —  *  An 
memy  hath  done  this '  —  and  he  hath  done  it  *  in  the  ni^ht! 

<*  How  often  is  that  enemy  the  Parent !  who  not  only  does 

iot  suffer  the  little"  children  to  go  unto  Him  that  so  affec- 

ionately  calls  them,  but  shuts  the  door  of  His  kingdom  against 

hem,  and  shuts  it  with  his  &wn  personal  hdnd  ! 

**  A  more  sacred  office  cannot  be  imagined  than  care  qfchiU 

en  —  whether  in  their  natural  guardians,  or  in  those  who 

e  delegated  by  them  to  that  solemn  trust,  or  in  the  nation  at 
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large,  which  is  the  general  parent  of  all  its  children,  but  aii^ 
^werable  to  the  universal  parent  -j-  *  Our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven* 

*^  Accompanying  man  from  his  cradle  to  his  tomb,  we  canr 
scarce  believe  him  to  be  individual^  and  the  same  creature.  — 
A  helpless  infant^  and  without  speech  —  understanding-— or 
thought ;  —  a  child,  who  has  all  these,  but  as  a  child ;  — -  the 
rude,  unfashioned  boy  at  school;  —  the  youths  attentive  in  his 
manners,  and  graceful  in  his  form ;  —  the  man,  who  puts  away 
youthful,  as  well  as  <  childish  things^  becomes  the  experienced, 
and  well-disciplined  warrior ;  —  the  deep  philosopher  ;  —  and 
the  cunning  statesman.  —  We  fiild  him  commanding  armies  — 
investigating  other  worlds —  or  busily  occupied  in  this  —  and, 
at  last,  returning  to  the  little  child,  in  the  helpless  imbecil- 
lily  of  dotage.  Yet,  in  all  these  diversities  of  character,  he  i» 
inseparable  from  the  unity  of  his  nature. 

"  But  though  many  differences  in  this  human  machine  (ex- 
ternal or  interior)  may  result  from  the  different  ages  of  life, 
many  other  changes,  and  Jbr  the  worse,  are  stampt  upon  the 
CHILD,  in  his  playfiil  journey  to  man,  either  by  a  neglect,  or  a 
vicious  abuse,  or  a  fatal  misconception  of  the  parental  office.  JVa^ 
ter  is  the  same  fluid  still,  whether  indolent  or  animated,  pol- 
luted  or  clear,  just  as  it  is  fed,  and  governed  by  the  parent- 
spring.  Even  such  is  the  genial  current  of  the  human  soul 
—  refined  or  disturbed,  enriched  or  impoverished,  by  its  na^ 
tural  fountain,  the  parent. 

**  One  improvidence  —  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name,  —  has 
been  little  considered ;  yet  nothing  is  more  false  in  its  concep- 
tion, or  more  baneful  in  its  effect :  we  educate  our  children  for 
this  life,  and  there  is  not  one  school  for  the  next. 

**  *  What  man,'  said  our  Saviour,  (in  one  of  his  parables)  *  if 
his  son  ask  him  for  SL^h,  will  give  him  a  serpent  ?* 

**  In  the  gifts  that  are  calculated  for  this  world,  few  parentg 
are  so  cruel ;  but  in  provisions  for  the  next,  few  are  innocent 
of  this  charge. 

"  We  infuse  into  our  children  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  but 
unaccompanied  by  the  innocence  of  the  dove.     We  omit  no 
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^     i  to  equip  them  for  an  elevated  rank  in  the  kingdoms  of 

k       th ;  but  we  have  no  ambition  (like  that  of  Zebedee*s  chit- 

n)  to  obtain  a  seat  for  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

^  It  has  been  said  —  ^  The  world,  and  its  present  economy, 

t  BO  firamed — and  cannot  be  altered.* 

*  I     t  without  prejudice  to  human  polia/  (if  it  can  deserve 

j-»  ),  we  can  at  least  be  more  attentive  than  we  are^  to  the 

.  iural  humility  of  children  —  to  their  primitive  innocence  —  to 

,.e  simplicity  of  their  character  —  the  gentleness  of  their  spirit 

—  their  patience  of  control  —  and,  above  all,  to  the  opening 
tterest  of  their  eternal  peace.  We  can  ripen  their  humility, 
r  mere  habit,  into  a  vital  sentiment  of  religion  —  their  passive 
uuxrence  into  the  victory  of  self-denial ;  their  Uind  simplicity^ 
ito  singleness  of  heart     The  gentleness  of  their  spirit  may  be 

rated,  as  it  proceeds,  into  benevolence^  friendship^  and  laoe. 
fheir  discipline  can  be  made  so  familiar  to  their  duty,  that  it 
vould  cease  to  be  feU  —  and  just  conceptions  of  the  Deityy 
xnild  make  these  virtues  their  ovm  habitual  recompencc. 

<^  I  shall  at  present  confine  mysdf  to  their  humility,  and 
heir  innocence. 

**  To  begin  with  HUMiLfTY,  and  first  as  it  applies  to  children 
>f  either  sex,  but  especially  in  the  superior  classes  of  life.. 

**  The  HUBfBLE  aspire  to  no  exterior  acquisitions,  and  least 
f  all  to  INORDINATE  WEALTH.  Yet,  where  is  the  fathei\  by 
rhom  his  children  are  told,  ^  that  good  sense  and  purity  of  cha- 
acter  form  a  better  portion  in  the  married  states  than  oriental 
>rofusion,  if  unaccompanied  by  these,  can  ever  impart.' 

<<  Humility  is  modest,  and  blushes  to  be  admired.  In 
view  it  is  a  pearl  richer  than  wealth  ever  bought.     Never 

\  the  attractions  of  graceful  talents,  or  of  beauty  in  the  form, 

so  pre-eminent,  as  when  their  softened  lustre,  in  the  conci- 
iating  form  of  sweet  humility,  can  interest  the  virtuous,  and 
iharm  the  wise* 

^<  Humility  has  no  ambition  of  honors,  and  of  that  feather 

—  a  NAME  —  yet  few  are  the  parents  who  tell  a  son  —  *  It  is 
heir  wish  that  he  should  enjoy  with  prudent  oeconomy  this 
ifi^  and  prepare  for  the  next.'    Is  he  not  rather  told,  <  that 

u  S 
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indolence  is  criminal,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprize  an  essential  vir- 
tue?' The  way  to  secular  preferment  lies  before  him*  fame 
smiles  upon  him,  and  flies,  to  be  pursued.  Ambition  acquires 
the  feverish  thirst  of  insatiable  avarice,  and  the  natm  integrity 
of  the  character  is  no  more. 

<^  Thus  we  lay  the  seeds  of  human  vanity  in  our  oiwn  oRBpiiiig^ 
and  bitter  is  their  fruit.  Jealousy  poisons  the  balm  of  rest  ^^ 
and  the  rank,  or  credit  of  a  competitor,  is  a  thorn  upon  the 
pillow  —  but  *wc  have  planted  it  there. 

**  Humility  is  the  religion  of  Christ.  —  It  was  the  temper  of 
his  mind,  and  the  living  precept  of  his  example  to  his  follow- 
ers :  — he  began  with  blessings  upon  it ;  and  it  was  almost  his 
2>arti?ig  breath,  to  lay  that  yoke  ttpon  us. 

^^  As  a  virtue  of  the  Crospelj  it  is  a  diffidence  in  ourselves  and 
a  confidence  in  Him  that  is  the  Shepherd  ofhisfoch.  It  is  the 
temper  that  best  prepares  the  mind  for  Christian  purity,  is 
faith^  and  laoe ;  — ^  those  angel-spirits,  who  elevate  the  pilgrim 
of  this  world  upon  the  vrings  of  hope,  to  that  scene  of  unfading 
honor,  in  which  the  humble  (upon  Christian  priAdples  of 
humility)  are  sure  to  be  exalted  —  and  for  ever. 

<^  The  parable  of  the  guest  who  took  the  lowest  placey  and 
was  called  up  to  the  highest,  exemplifies  the  celestial  policy  ci 
unassuming  and  gentle  Spirits. 

"  *  Bffarc  honor  is  humility,*  said  the  wisest,  and  greatest 
of  men.  He  was  tired  of  earthly  honors,  and  found  them  •  va- 
nities.'   '  Before  honor*  —  that  is,  before  it,  in  beii^ 

superior  to  it  —  in  soaring  abooe  it,  with  ambition  of  a  more 
elevated  strain  —  to  the  honors  of  *  thejtist  madeperfeeiJ 

*'  After  all  —  ivho^  and  what,  is  man  —  thatpridey  ao  IMc 
made  for  him,  should  condescend  even  to  kncm  him  ?  A  Iittk 
insect  upon  Fortune's  wheel  ?  —  a  shadow,  that  passeth  away 
from  a  theatre  of  titles,  and  stript  of  the  habit,  worn  lor  a  dqr» 
or  a  night,  is  left  naked  upon  the  bed  of  death  ?  —  Cold  aie 
the  hands,  and  pale  the  lips,  of  him  who  was  canonized  by  hit 
own  self-conceit,  or  made  a  demi-god  by  his  flatterers. 

"  Are  you  "(xM-bom  ?  humility  pollutes  no  drop  of  yoor 
blood.  —  It  never  can  degrade  •—  It  exalts  the  character  —  it 
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p  Ike  figure  out  of  the  canvas,  and  makes  it  the  more  pro- 
t^by  its  gentle  demeanour  to  men  of  inferior  descent. 
•*  Are  you  rich?  —  Tell  us  you  are,  by  acts  of  beneficence 
J    i  poor !  —  Comfort  the  disconsolate  !  and  patronise  the 

led  pilgrims  of  the  world  ! 
••  Are  you  powerful  ?  —  away  with  your  sycophants !  It  is 
HIT  POWER  they  love — it  is  not  your  merit. 
*^  Have  your  abilities  made  you  thus  eminent?  and  can  this 
e  your  pride?  —  Is  it  not  the  mark  at  whidi  envy,  malice^ 
nd  revenge,  level  tkeir  pcHsoned  arrows? 
^^  Is  it  LEARNING  ?  —  Alasi  it  is  a  beggarly  parade  of  shreds, 

remnants  at  the  best. 

**  Is  it  BEAUTY  ?  —  Let  it  have  its  pride,  when  it  is  accom- 

tnied  by  virtuey  and  when  simplicity  adorns  it ;  but  what  is  it, 

f\        a  vicious  character  inflames  the  cheek,  or  dissipating 

3  chill  the  lustre  of  its  bloom  ?  —  a  curse,  and  snare  to 

miiBd,  a  pestilent  weed  in  the  garden,  or  the  field. 

<<  Humility  is  the  reed,  which  gently  gives  way,  and  scarce 

the  tempest  nrfien  the  cedar  is  torn  up  from  its  root.  --- 

Ell    ruTY,  when  it  loses  the  point  at  which  it  aims,  loses  not 

\     Pride  makes  the  envious, — humility  the  resigned:  he 

I  not  the  sun,  if  it  should  not  ripen  Ati  vineyard;  because 

k     ws  the  world,  and  its  fortune  were  not  made  for  him  ; 

—but  equally  knows,  and  feels,  that  every  hair  of  his  head  is 

I;  ed  in  heaven.    He  lays  him  down— ^sleeps  —  and  rises 

a— for  *  the  Lord  sustains  him' — his  ^patient  abiding 

hall  never  perish,  and  God  has  told  him,  ^  that  he  shall  Jmd 

est  upon  the  holy  mountain^ 

•*  Preserve  then,  ye  parents  I  in  your  children  preserve,  and 
herish,  to  the  last  momept  of  your  influence,  this  part  of  the 
leaven  they  enjoyed  when  they  were  in  the  arms  of  the 
mrse! — admonish  them,  still,'*  to  refrain  their  soid^  (as 
[)avfW  expresses  it,)  and  keep  it  Icfw  as  thai  «  of  a  child  just 
^oeanedfrom  its  mother  /' 

•*  Prom  humility  let  us  proceed  (and  it  is  a  natural  stqp) 
into  the  path  of  innocence  !  .  "^ 

"  T^  absence  of  gidU  in  a  mere  chifd,  is  a  passive  blLss, 
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and  with  no  distinction  of  mindi  or  will;  but  in  a  man,  it  is  the 
\ictory  over  passions^  and  Jrai/,ties.  In  a  follower  of  (Prists 
it  is  the  sacred  oblation  that  must  wash  the  hand,  before  it 
can  touch  the  altar. 

**  Parents  f  ye  cannot  be  too  vigilant  in  your  custody  of  this 
jemeli  which  your  infant  children  brought  into  the  world ! 
Ye  cannot  be  too  sedulous,  to  avert  (as  well  as  deprecate) 
vicious  examples,  or  to  disarm  their  ascendant  by  wiadonif 
and  by  religious  discipline;  —  that  your  son  may  *  emgf  not 
the  depraved,  and  may  choose  none  of  his  ways— that  he  may 
avoid  ££5  path  —  may  turn  from  it^  ondpass  awcnf. 

**  But  innocence^  and  its  mild  aspect,  are  too  often  discoaraged 
under  the  miscalculated  feax^  *  that  it  would  check  that  spirit 
and  grace  which  are  necessary  to  the  business^  the  ceremonia^ 
and  the  policy  of  this  world.' 

'*  XfCt  us  appeal,  —  against  this  calumny  upon  the  world  (evoi 
as  it  is)  to  experience  in  tne  other  sex.  How  many,  like 
Rebeccahj  *  loeil  themselves^  and  bring  their  innocent  bluahei 
to  the  altar  of  marriage;  but  with  imderstandingg,  and  with 
principles  adorned  by  the  most  elegant  manners,  and  sustained 
by  the  most  judicious  conduct.  In  the  married  states  with 
levitieSi  and  vices  around  them,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  at 
home,  or  in  the  public  scene,  observe  how  dignified  is  their 
virtue!  how  interesting  their  good  sense !  how  unembarraaied 
their  delicacy !  and  how  serene  their  enjoyments ! 

^^  But  where  is  the  dignity  of  the  depraved  ? — of  those  who 
have  banished  all  reflection,  or  who  shuffle  with  it,  and  pre- 
varicate with  conscience,  or  sink  under  its  weight  in  the  to- 
litary  hour  that  wiU  intrude ! 

^^  Alas !  when  heaven  has  left  the  mind,  is  it  firee !  Have  bo 
other  lords  dominion  over  it?  Is  it  no  captive  to  maHcioaf 
and  cruel  spirits,  when  subjugated  by  imperious  passions,  ^im1 
bound,  in  fetters  of  iron,  by  the  terrors  of  guilt ! 

"  Invert  the  picture?  look  at  the  «  hoty^*  at  the  *  und^Bed^. 
and  *  separated  from  sinnersJ  Look  at  the  celestial  dignity, 
ivhich  the  perfect  Godj  and  perfect  many  displayed  in  the  sOt 
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J  he  underwent,  and  the  shame  he  endured,  for  the  re- 
j         ion  of  the  world. 

'^  It  has  been  well  said,  by  a  Pagan  philosopher,  that  none 

we  auch  devotion  to  virtue  as  those  who  forfeit  the  repute  of 

in  exchange  for  its  xohisper  to  their  conscience.  •  This  model 

ir  blessed  Saviour  has  wrought,  for  an  exan^le  to  Us  ft)l- 

,      irs.     He  exposed  his  characterj  as  well  as  life.     He  was 

1,  vilified^  scourged,  and  then  executed,  not  only  as 

rvid        and  criminal,  but  as  an  abject  slave.     He  took  the 

\     i     /as  well  as  the  infirmity  of  the  lowest  criminals.     It  was 

formal  process,  though  full  of  mockery  and  of  insult  — it  was 

',  though  perjured,  and  self-impeached  \  —  It  was  a 

i<  itence^  though  injurious  and  corrupt,  which  im* 

no      3d  that  precious  life  upon  the  altar  of  shame. 

**  Where  is  dignity  like  this  ?  —  Examine  it  well,  ye  cowards 
o  God^  though  brave  in  the  sight  oimen!  Look  {ifyou  have 
mirage  to  encounter  that  blaze  of  light)  at  the  Son  of  Gody  in 
^e  vesture  of  decay,  —  in  your  own  perishing  form !  —  See 
ii  attest,  with  insuperable  constancy,  the  God  of  Truths  and 
ain  the  purity  of  his  heart !  —  Contemplate  his  meekness  in 
t  endurance  of  wrongs  like  these?  —  Adore,  though  you 
cannot  emulate,  his  patience  under  such  corroding  adversities  I 
-—Venerate  \and  with  a  degraded  sense  of  your  own  de- 
icable  pride,  or  fancied  independence,)  that  heaven-born 
sublimity  of  undeviating  rectitude  which,  never  deserting  the 
object  of  his  mission,  was  yet  a  pattern  of  submission  given  to 
the  princes  of  men  !  See,  and  refuse  to  worship,  if  you  can,  his 
vharity,  when  it  excused,  as  well  as  pitied,  those,  who  led  him 
to  death?  —  his  joy  in  sufiPering,  to  save  them  by  whom  he 
suffered !  — his  faith  unshaken  !  —  his  love  unimpaired ! 

"  *  It  was  the  cup  of  poison  (we  are   told  by  a  heathen 

moralist)    that    made    Socrates  immortal,     and  carried  him 

[)ut    of    prison    to    heaven   upon   the  wings   of  innocence^. 

t  what  are  the  virtues,  or  the  sufferings  of  this  great,  and 

od  man,  to  the  purity  or  the  fate  of  Christ  f  or  what  Hi^ 

di    dty  at  Athens,  in  comparison  to  that,    which  courted 
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infamy  at  Jemsalem  —  invited  scorn  —  embraced  a  servile  holut, 
and  preferred  even  the  death  of  shame,  to  life  and  power 
upon  the  imperial  thrones  of  this  world,  because  he  could 
not  accept  them,  without  sin  ?  — What  elevation  of  wpAt  was 
there!  and  how  superior  was  its  rank,  to  the  infernal  pride  of 
guilt  upon  JerusalenCs  throne  ? 

**  Here  then  we  have  *  the  kingdom  which  is  not  g^  this 
XMrld ;'  and  it  is  here,  the  innocent  are  kings  —  not  in 
external  power  —  not  in  dominion  over  men  (promoted  by 
terror),  but  in  thfit  purity  of  spirit  which  governs  the  hearty  is 
cherished  by  virtue,  and  is  led  by  angels  through  the  shadow 
of  death,  to  a  scene  of  bliss  that  never  can  pass  aw&y. 

*^  Innocence  gives  comfort,  and  repose  —  It  has  the  wings  of 
a  dove  —  it  ^es  (may,  and  is  at  rest*  —  The  death  of  Socrates 
was  a  gentle  sleep  — -  He  was  never  more  inspired  in  eloquence^ 
in  wisdom,  in  moral  purity,  or  in  bright  conceptions  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soul  -^  never  more  signal  in  complacaicy  of  mag- 
nets, and  sweetness  of  temper,  than  as  death  was  at  hand ;  — - 
and  as  the  reward  of  innocence,  prophetically  anticipate^ 
cheered  his  prospect  of  a  life  beyond  the  tomb^  though  appear- 
ing in  fault  shadows  to  him, 

<<  The  temper  of  Joseph  (except  when  the  tear  of  joy  oppressed 
him,  and  he  wept  aloud,  J  was  the  uniform  tenor  of  a  mind 
at  rest,  because  <  at  unity  with  itself,*  his  brothers  at  bome^ 
when  they  had  sold  him,  and  his  abandoned  accuser  in  Egyptf 
had  no  such  rest  as  a  good^  and  spotless  heart  gave  to 

^^  Susannahs  eloquent  answer  was  prompted  by  the 
repose  of  innocence  at  heart,  when  she  said:  —  ^  If  I  ooo* 
sent,  it  is  death  unto  me  —  It  is  better  to  fall  into  your  hands, 
than  to  sin  before  GodJ  When  her  accusers  laid  their  impions 
hands  upon  her  head,  ^  she  looked  up  towards  heaven,'  when 
they  led  her  away  to  death,  she  made,  with  fervent  hope^  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  It  was  the  serenity 
of  a  mind,  sure  of  its  advocate,  in  a  court  which  could  never  be 
misled.    The  voice  of  that  appeal  was  heard. 

*^  Innocence  has  a  kind  of  divinity  that  presides  over  it,  in 
every  age^  and  view  of  human  life-     To  the  innocent  is  light 
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present,  in  thje  depth  of  gloom.     TJiey  sit  in  the  centre, 

id  they  enjoy  the  meridian  beam ;  for  the  sun  is  in  their 

They  are  fearless  of  the  terror  by  nighty  or  the  arrows 

•     Their  worship   of  Grod  is  in  the  beauty  of  holiness ; 

i  his  angels  *  have  charge  aoer  them.*  Upon  the  liony 
r  the  adder  they  walk  in  safety  —  their  tears  are  noted  in 
leaven;  and  if  they  have  sorrow  in  the  night,  joy  cometh  in 
he  mortiing, 

*<  Consecrate,  yeparents,  this  holy  virtue  in  your  children; 

id   put  every  fence  around  it,  that    human  foresight  can 

ggest.  Bind  it  upon  the  necky  and  write  it  upon  the  tablet  of 
'Aeheati^"^  lead  them  to  the  path  of  the  good,  and  bid  them 
!oak  straight  before  them !  In  sleep  watch  over  them  !  Are  they 
iwake  ?  —  enlighten  them  !  Tell  them  ^  in  laughter  (that  is  vid- 
>U8)  the  heart  will  be  sorrowful,  and  the  end  of  that  mirth  will  be 
keaoinessJ  Tell  them^  *  in  the  fear  of  the  Lojd  there  is  con- 
fidence, refuge,  and  the  fountain  of  life/  Thorns  and  snares  are 
in  their  way ;  but  if  they  can  learn  to  keep  the  hearty  a  guide 
wueen  will  be  at  hand — a  redeemer  from  peril  —  a  comforter  — 
and  a  God. 

"  Spirit  of  love  and  peace  / 

**  Friend  and  Saviour  of  the  humble  and  of  the  innocent, 

lo,  in  this  form  of  little  children,  were  thus  accepted 
\xj  thee ! 

"  Conduct  them,  we  implore  thee,  in  the  path  which  thy 
ibotstcps  have  blest  ! 

**  Call  them  again  to  thee  ! 

*^  Lay  tlty  hands  upon  them  and  bless  them  !  Feed  with  them 
IS  the  lamb ;  and  spread  thy  wings  over  them  as  the  dove  ! 

**  *  Call  them,  by  the  merits  of  obedience  unto  death,  and  the 
)eace-oblation  of  a  celestial  atonement ! 

^  *  CkM  them  /'  and  they  sliall  run  after  thee. 

*<  *  To  whom,  with  otir  Father  and  theirs,  be  devoted  and 
xmsecrated,  these  living,  though  imperfect  shadows  of  thy 
mage,  and  virtue,  now,  and  for  ever  !  — Amen  /" 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge  ex- 
perienced a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  his  gallant  nephew, 
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a  gentleman  of  Radnorshire^  who  had  been  long  acquainted 
with  him :  — 

<<  An  answer  to  a  note  from  Tripeaux  and  Co.  my  stadoners  in 
London,  addressed — *  To  Mr.  Justice  Hardingey  if  living;  or  Us  exe- 
cutors, if  dead.' 

"  Messrs.  Tripeaux, 

What  was  feared  by  you, 
Alas !  the  melancholy  circumstance  is  true. 
That  I  am  dead  —  and  more  afflicting  still 
My  legal  assets  cannot  pay  your  bill ; 
The  thought  of  which  makes  me  quite  broken-hearted, 
For  insolvent  -*•  I  this  earthly  life  departed. 
Messieurs,  I'm  your's,  without  one  single  farthing 

For  executors  and  self 

George  Hardinge."* 
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l|jrings  he  underwent,  and  die  shame  he  endured,  for  the  re- 
j^pmption  of  the  world. 

,.  ^<  It  has  been  well  said,  by  a  Pagan  philoscq)her,  that  none 
ave  such  devotion  to  viitue  as  those  who  forfeit  the  repute  of 
.  ^  in  exchange  for  its  whisper  to  their  conscience.  *  This  model 
*  mr  blessed  Saviour  has  wrought,  for  an  example  to  kis  fol- 
lowers.    He  exposed  his  character^  as  well  as  life*     He  was 
£d,  vilified^  scourged,  and  then  executed,  not  only  as 
eked  and  criminal,  but  as  an  abject  slave.     He  took  the 
infamy  as  well  as  the  infirmity  of  the  lowest  criminals.     It  was 
a  formal  process,  though  full  of  mockery  and  of  insult  — it  was 
testimony,  though  perjured,  and  self-impeached! — It  was  a 
judicial   sentence,  though  injurious  and  corrupt,  which  im- 
molated that  precious  life  upon  the  altar  oS  Aame. 

"  Where  is  dignity  like  this  ?  —  Examine  it  well,  ye  cowards 

to  God,  though  brave  in  the  sight  of  men  /  Look  {liyou  have 

courage  to  encounter  that  blaze  of  light)  at  the  Son  of  Gody  in 

the  vesture  of  decay,  —  in  your  own  perishing  form !  —  See 

liim  attest,  with  insuperable  constancy,  the  God  of  Truth,  and 

iBUStain  the  purity  of  his  heart !  —  Contemplate  his  meekness  in 

the  endurance  of  wrongs  like  these  ?  —  Adore,  though  you 

cannot  emulate,  his  patience  under  such  corroding  adversities ! 

'  -—Venerate  \and  with  a  degraded  sense   of  your  own  de- 

'  spicable  pride,   or  fancied  independence,)  that  heaven-born 

^  sublimity  of  undeviating  rectitude  which,  never  deserting  the 

i  object  of  his  mission,  was  yet  a  pattern  of  submission  given  to 

t  the  princes  of  men  !  See,  and  refuse  to  worship,  if  you  can,  his 

i  charity,  when  it  excused,  &s  well  as  pitied,  those,  who  led  him 

.'to  death?  —  his  joy  in  sufiPering,  to  save  them  by  whom  he 

suffered !  — his  faith  unshaken  !  — his  love  unimpaired  ! 
fi      "  *  It  was  the  cup  of  poison  (we  are   told  by  a  heathen 
f  moralist)    that    made    Socrates  immortal,     and  carried  him 
out    of    prison    to    heaven   upon    the  wings   of  innocence* 

■  But  what  are  the  virtues,  or  the  sufferings  of  this  great,  and 

■  good  man,  to  the  purity  or  the  fate  of  Christ  ?  or  what  His 
dignity  at  Athens,   in  comparison  to  that,    which   courted 
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IHE  life  of  this  cdebrated  philonttiropbt  is  intimRtely  con- 
nected with  many  of  the  public  men,  and  national  institutions 
of  the  present  day.  It  exhibits  benevolence  as  a  marked  and 
prominent  feature,  accompanied,  as  usual,  perh^is,  with  sooie 
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the  cruel  punishments,  constantly  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  youth,  would  at  once  harden  their  hearts,  and  corrupt  their 
morals.     As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  the  children  of  all 
who  can  afford  the  expense,  are  sent  home^  as  it  is  caDed,  from 
tlie  English  colonies,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  instruction. 

Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  six,  young  Lettsom  was  brought 
to  England ;  and  his  religion,  his  profession^  and  all  his  future 
fortunes,  seem  to  have  originated  from  a  very  trifling  cdrcum- 
stance :  for  happening,  on  his  arrival  here,  to  disembark  at 
one  of  the  out-pons,  he  was  immediately  noticed  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Fothergill,  a  member,  and  also  a  preacher  of  some  celebrity,  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  instantly  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  fate  of  this  stranger.  Accordingly,  he  received  the  boy 
into  his  house,  and,  at  his  recommendation,  he  was  sent  to  die 
academy  of  Mr.  Thomson,  who  resided  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, at  Warrington.  Here  he  formed  first  an  acquaintance^ 
and  then  a  friendship,  with  the  nephew  of  his  schoolmaster, 
afterwards  known  as  a  physician  in  London,  which  conti- 
nued during  the  term  of  half  a  century,  and  was  only  tenni- 
nated  by  death. 

On  the  demise  of  the  elder  Mr.  Lettsom,  his  son,  finding 
himself  arrived  at  that  age  when  the  law  permits  a  minor  to 
choose  his  guardian,  he,  of  course,  selected  Mr.  Fotherj^  finr 
that  purpose;  and,  it  being  now  time  to  think  of  some  profes- 
sion,  he  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  Mr.  Abraham,  after- 
wards Dr.  SutclifF,  then  an  apothecary  at  Settle  in  Yorkshire^ 
with  a  view  to  medicxd  practice. 

After  obtaining  some  notion  of  pharmacy  there^  he  was  sent 
to  London,  with  proper  recommendations,  to  several  penons 
of  eminence,  and  more  especially  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Fothergill,  then  a  physician  of  great  celebrity,  whom  he  seems 
for  many  years  to  have  looked  up  to  both  as  a  fi-iend  and  a 
model.  At  his  recommendation,  he  became  first  a  constant 
attendant  at,  and  then .  resided  as  a  dresser  in,  St  Hiomas's 
Hospital.  In  this  latter  situation,  he  exhibited  the  most  com* 
mendable  industry ;  for  he  willingly  undertook  the  duties  of 
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e  who  preferred  pleasure  to  business,  and  was  thus  enabled^ 
p      L  early  period  of  life,  not  only  to  increase  his  own  circle  of 
irledge,  but  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  others,  by  kindness, 
^         dty,  and  attention. 

Soon  after  he  came  of  age,  Mr.  Lettsom  resolved  to  return 
J  the  West  Indies,  with  the  twofold  object  of  obtaining  pos- 
sion  of  the  property  that  had  devolved  entirely  on  him,  by 
^  death  of  an  elder  brother,  and  of  following  his  professional 
cations.     In  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  he  found  that  the 
)  were  but  of  little  value ;  and  that  his  sole  wealth  consist- 
of  a  portion  cf  his  fellow-creatures,  technicaUy  denominated 
a  that  country,  a  gang  of  slaves !   Without  hesitating  a  single 
aent  between  his  interest  and  his  duty,  he  instantly  eman- 
i]     .     1  them  all ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  moment  when  the  great 
1      tion  of  n^ro  slavery  had  never  been  agitated ;  and  in  a 
le  where  such  conduct  must  have  been  deemed  odious. 
Thus,  finding  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  not  only 
itute  of  fortune,  but  actually  five  htmdred  pounds  in  debt, 
I    AeA  at  Tortola,  where  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  ex- 
e  and  lucrative  practice.     By  means  of  this,  while  still  a 
mg  man,  he  was  enabled  to  realize  all  the  objects  of  a  laud- 
e  ambition,  which  was  then  solely  circumscribed  by  a  pas- 
for  professional  excdlence.  He  accordingly  returned  once 
i     e  to  Europe,  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  all  its  j^reat 
]      ical  schools.     After  staying  some  .time  in  London,  he  re- 
red,  in  the  spring  of  1 768,  to  Edinburgh,  a  city  which  was 
n  beginning  to  obtain  a  high  character,  in  consequence  of 
le  talents  and  exertions  of  jts  physicians.  He  afterwards  set  out 
•r  Paris ;  and,  by  means  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  obtained  an  intro- 
:tion  to  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  presented 
im  with  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dubourg,  professor  o(  the  faculty  of 
icine,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 
<<  *  ♦  *  Cette  lettre  vous  sera  remise  par  le  Docteur  Lett- 
^  jeune  medecin  Ameriquain  de  beaucoup  de  merite,  qui 
de  la  paisible  secte  des  Trembleurs,  et  que  vous  regarderiez 
^uemment,  au  moins  comme  une  raret6  a  contempler, 
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quand  meme  vous  auriez  ^pous^  toutes  les  preventions  de  la 
plupart  de  vos  compatriotes  sur  le  compte  de  ces  bonnes  gens." 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1 769,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden,  an  university  which,  at 
that  period,  enjoyed  a  singular  degree  of  reputation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  celebrity  of  a  single  man,  — -  the  fiunous  I>r. 
Boerhaave.  His  thesis,  on  this  occasion,  entitled,  ^  Observa- 
tiones  ad  Vires  Thees  perdnentes,''  was  gratefully  inscribed  to 
his  two  protectors,  Mr.  Samuel,  and  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  ti>> 
gether  with  his  old  master.  Dr.  SutdifiT,  who  had,  like  himsriS 
become  a  physician. 

Being  now  on  the  Continent,  the  subject  of  this  article  visit- 
ed Spa  and  Aix-la-chapelle^  both  more  celebrated  at  that  pe- 
riod than  the  present,  on  account  of  their  mineral  veateri; 
and,  having  been  introduced  to,  and  established  a  corespon^ 
ence  with,  M acquer,  le  Roi,  and  other  public  characters,  he 
returned  once  more  to  England.  As  London  appeared  to 
afford  ample  scope  for  his  zeal,  talents,  and  exertions,  he  inn 
mediately  commenced  practice  there,  under  the  patronage  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Fothergill,  a  Quaker-physician  of  great  worthi 
and  high  character,  who,  having  now  acquired  both  feme  and 
wealth,  retired  to  his  country  seat  during  part  of  the  summer^ 
to  indulge  in  his  favourite  pursuit  of  botany,  and  enjoy  the 
noble  collection  of  plants  which  he  had  formed  there. 

In  1 769,  we  find  the  .name  of  Dr.  Lettsom  placed  in  the  list^ 
as  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  he  soon 
after  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  While  his  prso- 
tice  increased  daily,  his  fortune  obtained  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation by  his  marriage  with  a  lady  who  still  survives  Kwn^ 
By  her,  he  had  a  numerous  family ;  all  but  three  of  whooDy 
however,  died  before  their  father. 

This  proved  a'  most  fortunate  and  auspicious  period  in  the 
life  of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  He  had  now  arrived  at 
a  middle  period  of  life,  possessed  good  health,  and  was  riaing 
daily  into  reputation.  All  pecuniary  difficulties  seemed  to 
have  vanished  for  ever.  An  increasing  practice  abroadj  a  litde 
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Stic  circle  at  home,  ease,  affluence,  respectability,  were 
yaly  attainable,  but  already  attained. 
o  the  credit  of  the  Doctor,  his  mind  did  not  become  nar- 
or  contracted  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  family  or 
wealth ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  bom  to  dispense  bless- 
around  him,  and  to  extend  his  humanity  to  his  fellow- 
ures,   in  the  exact  ratio  of  his  means    of  doing  good. 
^lofice  was  by  him  fostered ;  genius  cherished ;  and  the  use- 
arts  encouraged :  while  the  wants  of  his  fellow-creatures 
"e  frequently  relieved  by  means  of  food,  as  well  as  of  physic. 
He  now  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  kindred  pur- 
9  of  medicine  and  botany ;  and,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
Feries  made  in  the  former  was  more  generally  diffused,  through 
[s  means  and  exertions,  a  number  of  new  plants,  particularly 
e  indigenous  to  the  tropical  regions,  were  introduced  into 
rj     t  Britain  expressly  for  his  collection.     His  house  was  al- 
open  to  men  of  talents ;  and  to  him,  ingenious  foreigners 
\      i  all  parts  of  the  globe,  applied  for  information  and  instruc- 
c     .     He  was  at  great  pains,  ^d  spared  no  expence,  in  keep* 
tg  up  an  intercourse  with  men  of  celebrity  on  the  Continent, 
accordingly,  the  illustrious  Linnaeus,  Baron  Haller,  Dr.  Zim- 
merman, Dr.  Renatus  Desgenettes,  Dr.  Felix  Vic  d' Azyr,  Dr.  J. 
•  Blumenbach,  &c.  &c,  were  numbered  among  his  correspond- 
U.     At  home,  he  connected  himself  with  Darwin,  Howard, 
Mullen,  the  Hunters,  Granville  Sharj),  Russel,  Gumming,  Cleg- 
orn,  Jenner,  Blane,  Hope,  Duncan,  Hamilton,  Pulteney,  and 
early  all  the  distinguished  characters  of  his  day. 

During  this  flourishing  epoch  of  his  life,  he  also  became 
OBsessed  of  Grove  Hill,  situate  on  a  charming  eminence^ 
ear  Camberwell,  which  was  immediately  fitted  up,  in  such 
manner,  as  to  display  both  taste  and  science.  Attached  to 
le  house  were  conservatories  for  his  plants  ;  together  with  a 
otanical  garden ;  within  was  a  library,   of  rare,   and  select 

ft 

ooks,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  while  the  grounds 

round  were  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  captivate  'the 

tention  of  all  Ids  visitors.     He  himself  in  an  esssay,  pur- 
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porting  to  contain  an  ^^  account  of  a  little  village  exactly  three 
miles  from  the  three  bridges ;"  published  an  interesdng  ac- 
count of  his  favourite  residence.  Here  he  entertained  many 
distinguished  travellers,  as  well  as  Englishmen  of  note  and  rank^ 
amongst  whom  was  the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  was 
a  frequent  guest.  Here  also,  he  retired  generally  every  evenings 
to  refresh  himself  afler  the  fatigues  of  the  day;  and  returned 
next  morning  early  to  his  town  house  in  Sambrook-court,  his 
practice  lying  chiefly  in  the  city. 

Two  of  our  poets,  have  celebrated  both  this  place  and  its 
owner.  The  late  John  Scot,  who,  like  himself,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Quaker^  expresses  himself  as  follows,  on 

occassion^ 

t. 

**  Where  Grove  Hill  shews  thy  villa  fair, 

But  late,  ray  Lettsom,  there  with  thee, 
'Twas  mine  the  tranquil  hour  to  share. 

The  social  hour  of  converse  free ; 
To  "mark  th'  arrangement  of  the  ground. 
And  all  the  pleasing  prospects  round. 
Where,  while  we  gaz'd  new  beauties  still  were  fbund. 

2. 
*^  That  business  with  fatiguing  cares, 
For  this  delightful  seat  of  thine, 
Such  scanty  store  of  moments  spares. 
Say,  friend,  shall  I  for  thee  repine  ? 
Were  it  the  commerce  of  the  main, 
Ojr  culture  of  the  teeming  plain. 
From  blame,  or  pity,  I  could  scarce  refrain. 

3- 
**  But,  oh  !  to  soften  huipan  woes, 

To  banish  sickness,  baaish  pain, 
To  give  the  sleepless  eye  r^ose. 

The  nerveless  arm  its  strength  again ; 
From  parents'  eyes  to  dry  the  tear. 
The  wife's  distressful  thoughts  to  cheer. 
And  end  the  husband's,  and  the  lover's  fear. 
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^<  Where  want  siU  pining,  faint,  and  ill. 

To  lend  thy  kind,  unpurchased  aid^ 
And  hear  th'  exertions  of  thy  skill. 

With  many  a  grateful  blessing,  paid ; 
'Tis  luxury  to  the  feeling  heart, 
Beyond  what  social  hours  impart. 
To  nature's  beauteous  scenes,  or  curious  works  of  art.' ^ 

Mr.  Maurice,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  well 
known  to  the  public  by  his  learned  dissertations  relative  to 
the  mythology  of  Asia,  also  published  a  descriptive  po^,  orna- 
mented with  a  charming  Vignette^  for  the  express  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  beauties  of  Dr.  Lettsom's  villa.  The  garden, 
the  library,  the  landscape,  are  all  noticed,  with  enthusiastic 
applause ;  after  which,  he  concludes  with  the  following  lines : 

^*  Such  are  the  soft,  enchanting  scenes  display'd 
In  all  the  blended  charms,  of  light,  and  shade, 
At  CamberwelPs  fair  grove  and  verdant  brow. 
The  loveliest,.  Surrey's  lofty  hills  can  shew : 
And  long  may  he,  whose  bold  excursive  mind. 
This  sweet  terrestrial  paradise  design'd ; 
Long  may  he  view  the  favourite  bow^r  he  plann'd, 
In  towering  foliage,  o^er  his  race  expand : . 

Behold  them  flourish  in  its  graceful  shade,  « 

And  in  their  father's  steps  delight  to  tread : 
Then  full  of  years,  and  crown'd  with  well-eam'd  fame,* 
Retire  in  peace,  his  bright  reward  to  claim." 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  place^  to  enumerate  some  of 
those  popular,  learned,  and  charitable  establishments,  which 
either  were  assisted  by,  or  indebted  for  their  origin,  to  the 
subject  of  this  memoir. 

In  1 786,  Dr.  Lettsom  associated  with  Dr.  Warner,  and 
Mr.  Nichols,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  in  honour 
of  the  late  Mr.  Howard.  The  insuperable  modesty  of  that 
eminent  man,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design;  but 
the  object  of  their  wisbeft  was  carried  into  e£fect  after  hi^. 
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death,  by  assigning  a  place  in  the  noble  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  for  this  express  puqK)se. 

He  was  ever  a  great  advocate  for  the  extension  of  medical 
aid  to  servants*,  and  to  persons  in  distressed  circumstances.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Dr.  Lettsom  not  only  subscribed  to,  but 
greatly  promoted  the  General,  the  Finsbury,  and  Surrey  Dis- 
pensaries; but  being  of  opinion,  that  physic  was  of  litde 
service,  where  food  was  wanting,  he  did  every  thing  within 
die  scope  of  his  fortune  and  ability,  to  supply  the  latter,  aswell 
as  the  former. 

As  the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  the  reform  of  the  criminal 
poor,  are*objeets  of  great  national  importance,  be  inserted  his 
name,  at  an  early  period,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Hii- 
lanthropic  Society,  in  St.  George's-fields.  Here,  regular  work 
i^  obtained  for  a  number  of  persons,  who  might  otherwise  be 
employed  in  disorderly  practices,  while  good  morals  are  both 
encouraged  and  cultivated  among  children,  who,  but  for  this 
humane  establishment,  would  have  devoted  their  lives  to, 
and  probably  forfeited  them  also,  by  a  course  of  public  plun- 
der, and  private  infamy. 

The  Society  for  the  Discharge  of  Persons  imprisoned  for 
Small  Debts,  in  him  experienced  a  bountiful  and  a  steady  sup- 
porter. This,  we  believe,  originated  with  the  late  Mr*  IJieldi 
of  Chelsea,  who  has  given  a  public  testimony  of  the  succour, 
and  assistance  derived  from  our  amiable  Quaker,  on  that,  and 
a  variety  of  other  occasions. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Support  and  Education  of  the  Indigent 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  well  as  the  Institution  for  the  relief  and 
employment  of  the  Indigent  Blind,  in  liim,  found  a  strenuous 
patron,  and  a  liberal  contributor.  He  was  also  one  of  thirty-two 
gentlemen,  consisting  of  Mr.  Alderman  Bull,  Dr.  Oliver  Gvold- 
smith,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Towers,  Dr.  Hawes,  &c,  &c.  with  whom 
originated  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  for  the  recovery  erf*  the 
apparently  drowned,  or  dead.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  hint 
was  given  by  Dr.  Cogan,  who,  perhaps,  borrowed  the  idea  of 
this  most  admirable  institution  from  the  Dutch,  among  wiiom 
he  had  long  resided. 
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Dr.  Lettsom,   having  acted  for  some  years,  as  President  of 
e  Medical  Society,  took  such  delight  in  it,  that  he  not  only 
dtously  furnished  many  valuable  works  for  its  library, 
tually  purchased  for,   and  psesented  it,  with  a   house. 
1778,    he  delivered  an  oration  fron^  the  chair,  on  the 
ly  h     3ry  and  origin  of  Medicine,  which  has  since  been 
ed. 
eat  and  zealous  an  advocate  was  he  for  the  honour 
reputation  of  his  art,  that  he  bboured  strenuously,  during 
lis  whole  life,  to  bring  quacks,  and  quackery  into  contempt. 
Accordingly,   soon  after  his  establishment  in  London,  he 
^ed  in  a  contest  with  Dr.  Mayersbach,  the  celebrated 
3r-doctor.     On  this  occasion  he  came  off  triumphant;  but 
conflict  with  another  foreign  emjHric,  who  had  amassed  a 
preat  fortune,  proved  less  auspicious ;  for  he  was  obliged  to 
in  consequence  of  a  prosecution  being  threatened,  and 
ly  commenced  against  him. 
It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  place,  that  the  General 
Sea  Bathing  Infirmary  at  Margate  originated  with  Dr.  Lett- 
KHn  and  a  few  friends,  some  years  before  his  death.     Since 
period,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  pa- 
its,   chiefly  firom  the   Metropolis,   have  experienced  the 
ry  eflfects  of  this  establishment,  of  which  he  undertook 
(     ce  of  treasurer. 
In  181S{  he  became  connected  with,   and  was  soon  after 
ied  President  of  the  Philosophical  Soriety  of  London. 
Tl      became  a  favourite  object  of  his  care  and  attention,  during 
t       remainder  of  his  life;  and  he  always  displayed  a  most 
I  idable  eagerness  to  fulfill  all  die  duties  annexed  to  that 

But  Dr.  Lettsom  did  not  confine  either  his  beneficence  or 
his  exertions  to  pubUc  institutions.  In  consequence  of  an 
ext^isive  practice  in  the  metropolis,  many  pressing  opportu- 
nities occurred  for  the  exercise  of  his  humanity.  He  con- 
t^antly  endeavoured  to  act  as  the  phyucian  of  the  mind,  as  weM 
as  of  the  body ;  for  to  assuage  ^*  the  numerous  iUs  that  man 
18  heir  to,"  iq[^>ears  to  have  been  an  object  that  occupied  not 
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a  small  portion  of  his  time  and  attention ;  the  abodes  of  mi- 
sery were  familiar  to  him*  The  obscure  alley  was  entered ; 
the  garret  was  ascended  to ;  the  curtain  of  want,  b^gary,  and 
despair,  was  gently  withdrawn  by  his  hand;  and  when  he 
discovered  that  sustenance  rather  than  pharmacy  was  wanting 
he  not  unfrequently  prescribed  the  necessary  remedy,  from 
the  shop  of  the  butcher  and  baker,  instead  of  that  of  the  apo- 
thecary. To  patients  of  a  different  description,  whose  hearts 
were  ill  at  ease,  he  freely  and  liberally  communicated  such 
mentals  consolations  as  they  stood  in  need  of.  By  these  means 
he  formed  a  numerous  and  respectable  acquaintance,  and  drew 
a  circle  of  opulent  persons  around  him,  who  contributed  their 
aid  both  frequently  and  freely  to  those  benevolent  pursuits, 
which  occupied  his  constant  attention. 

To  reclaim  and  reform,  rather  than  to  punish  and  cut  off 
from  society,  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  his  most  assiduous 
efforts.  Accordingly,  instead  of  recurring  to  Newgate,  and 
the  gallows,  against  those  who  in  his  person  might  happen 
to  offend  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  constantly  en- 
deavoured by  his  kindness,  admonitions,  and  intervention, 
to  restore  them  to  the  paths  of  rectitude,  by  enabling  them  to 
become  good  members  of  the  commimity. 

The  late  Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  "  Liberal  Opinions,"  records 
an  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  unbounded  benevolence,  as  well 
as  amiable  clemency  of  this  celebrated  Quaker ;  and  as  frY)m 
a  long  acquaintance,  he  possessed  the  means  of  obtaining, 
complete  information,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to 
his  accuracy,  in  point  of  fact. 

On  his  return  one  evening  to  town,  from  visiting  a  patient 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finchley  Common,  Dr.  Lettsom  was 
attacked  by  a  young  highwayman,  whom  he  soon  discovered, 
rom  a  variety  of  circumstances,  to  be  but  newly  initiated  into 
so  nefarious  a  profession.     He  accordingly  relieved  and  re- 
monstrated with  him,  on  the  folly,  wickedness,  and  ignotni- 
nious  result  of  su^h  a  notorious  breach  of  morals ;  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  call  at  his  house  in  town.     The  result  was 
that  a  robber,  who  bad  hem  impelled  by  want  to  the  cqddk 
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311  of  a  heinous  crime,  was  actually  rendered  sensible  of 
enormity;  and  that  from  this  moment,  he  who,  in  a  short  time 

m  otherwise  have  expiated  his  offences  by  a  shameful 
h,  was  suddenly  converted,  by  the  kind  interposition  of  an 
ided  individual,  into  an  useful,  and  even  meritorious  mem- 

T  of  society. 

It  appears,  that  the  person  in  question  was  an  American 
merchant,  who  having  been  ruined  during  the  contest  with  the 
cdiomes,  had  escaped  fix>m  a  prison  on  the  Trans-atlantic 
continent,  to  misery  iand  distress  in  his  native  land.  The 
Doctor  failed  in  his  first  application  for  relief;  but  on  a  second, 
he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  for  him  a  commission  in  the 
army.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  worthy  of  com- 
miseration ;  for  his  name  was  aftei*wards  twice  recorded  in  the 
XfOndon  Gazette,  in' consequence  of  meritorious  conduct;  and 
lie  at  last  tell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  in  the  West  Indies, 
while  employed  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Here  follows  another  instance  of  his  kindness,  recorded  by 
his  own  pen,  as  detailed  in  a  ^^  Morning  Walk  in  the  Metro- 
polis," printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  25. 
without  either  name  or  signature  annexed,  and  dated  ^^  Lon- 
don, Januarys,  1780." 

'^  About  the  beginning  of  December,  on  going  out  of  my 
houses"  says  the  Doctor,  "  I  was  accosted  by  a  tall  thin  man, 
whose  countenance  exhibited  such  a  picture  of  distress  and  po- 
verty as  fixed  my  attention,  and  induced  me  to  inquire  into,  his 
situation.     He  informed  me  that  he  was  a  day-labourer,  just 
recovering  from  sickness,  and  that  feeble  as  he  then  was,  in 
order  to  procure  sustenance  for  a  sick  &mily  at  home,  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  for  work,  and  to  exert  himself  much  beyond 
his  strength ;  and  he  added,  that  he  lived  in  a  court  called 
Little   Greenwich,   in  Aldersgate  Street.     Tliis  poor  object 
seemed  to  feel  distress  too  deeply  to  be  an  impostor :  and  I 
^uld  not  avoid  bestowing  some  means  of  obviating  his  present 
-want,  for  which  he  retired  bowings  with  tears  in  his  eyes;  but 
when  he  got  out  of  sight,  his  image  was  present  with  me:  I 
was  then  sorry.that  my  generosity  had  not  been  equal  to  my 
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sensibility,  and  this  induced  me  to  attempt  finding  out  kis 
family.  He  had  mentioned  that  his  name  was  Foy,  and  by  the 
information  he  gave  me  I  discovered  his  miserable  Jbabitation : 
with  difficulty  I  found  my  way  up  a  dark  passage  and  stair- 
case to  a  little  chamber,  furnished  with. one  bedstead:  an  old 
box  was  the  only  article  that  answered  the  purpose  of  a  chair, 
the  furniture  of  the  bed  consisted  in  a  piece  of  old  ticken,  and 
a  worn-out  blanket,  which  constituted  the  only  couch,  except 
the  floor,  whereon  this  afflicted  family  could  recline  their  heads 
to  rest :  and  what  a  scene  did  they  present ! 

**  Near  the  centre  of  the  bed  lay  the  mother  with  half  a  shift, 
and  covered  as  high  as  the  middle  with  the  blanket.  She  wad 
incapable  of  telling  her  complaints.  The  spittle,  for  want  of 
some  fluid  to  moisten  her  mouth,  had  dried  upon  her  lips,  which 
were  black,  as  were  likewise  th^  gums,  the  concomitants  of  a 
putrid  fever,  the  disorder  under  which  she  laboured.  At 
another  end  of  the  blanket  was  extended  a  girl  about  five 
years  old;  it  had  rolled  from  under  this  covering,  and  was 
totally  naked,  except  its  back,  on  which  a  blister  plaster  was 
tied  by  a  piece  of  packthread  crossed  over  its  breast ;  and, 
though  labouring  under  this  dreadful  fever,  the  poor  creature 
was  asleep.  On  one  side  of  its  mother  lay  a  naked  boy  about 
two  years  old ;  this  little  innocent  was  likewise  sleeping.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  mother,  on  the  floor,  or  rather  on  an  old 
box,  lay  a  girl  about  twelve  years  old ;  she  was  in  part  covered 
with  her  gown  and  petticoat,  but  she  had  no  shift  The  fever 
had  not  bereaved  her  of  her  senses,  and  she  was  perpetually 
moamng  out,  ^  I  shall  die  of  thirst;  pray  give  me  scmie  water 
to  drink.''  Near  her  stood  anoth^  girl,  about  four  years  <dd, 
barefooted :  her  whole  covering  was  a  loose  piece  of  petticoat 
thrown  over  her  shoulders ;  and  to  this  infant  it  was  that  h^ 
sister  was  crying  for  water. 

<<  I  now  experienced  how  greatly*  the  sight  of  re^l  misery 
exceeds  the  description  of  it. 

<<  What  a  contrast  did  this  scene  exhibit  to  the  plenty  and 
elegance  whidi  reigned  within  the  extent  of  a  few  yards  oniy; 
for  this  miseratble  receptacle  was  opposite  to  the  stately  ediftoe 
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an  honourable  Alderman,  and  still  nearer  were  many  spa-> 
IS  houses  and  shops.     I  have  observed  that  the  daughter^ 
1       stretched  on  the  floor,  was  still  able  to  speak.     She 
jold        that  something  was  the  matter  with  the  mother's  side, 
a      asked  nic  to  look  at  it     I  turned  up  an  edge  of  the  blan- 
J       and  found  that  a  very  large  mortification  had  taken  places 
extending  from  the  middle  of  the  body  to  the  middle  of  the 
diigh,  and  of  a  hand's  breadth ;  the  length  was  upwards  of 
half  a  yard,  and  to  stop  its  progress  nothing  had  been  applied. 
It  was  a  painful  sight  to  behold,  and  many  not  less  painfiil 
exist  in  this  metropolis.     I  procured  medical  assistance  im- 
mediately, and  for  a  trifling  gratuity  got  a  neighbour  to  nurse 
the  family.     The  churchwarden,  to  whom  I  made  application, 
heard  their  history  with  concern,  and  added  his  humane  aid, 
to  rescue  from  death  a  poor  and  almost  expiring  &mily.     I 
have,  however,  the  pleasure  to  conclude  this  relation  of  their 
unspeakable  distress,  by  communicating  their  total  deliverance 
from  it ;  wliich,  I  think,  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  timely 
assistance  administered." 

But  in  the  midst  of  a  career,  hitherto  distinguished  by  inva- 
riable worth,  and  unbounded  prosperity,  the  domestic  happi- 
ness of  this  gentleman  received  a  deadly  wound,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  demise  of  his  eldest  son,  in  1800.  Dr.  John 
Miers  Lettsom  had  received  an  excellent  education  in  his  na- 
tive country,  under  the  auspices  of  his  &ther,  who  spared  no 
expence,  in  rendering  him  both  learned  and  accomplished. 
Being  destined  for  the  medical  profession^  every  opportunity 
was  afibrded  of  obtaining  a  critical  knowledge  of  this  science; 
and  to  improve  himself  still  more,  he  visited  several  parts  of 
Europe,  in  company  with  Dr.  Sims.  He  afterwards  married, 
settled  in  London,  and  died  at  his  father's  house,  in  Sambrook- 
court,  Basinghall-street,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  The  dis- 
ease, to  which  he  fell^a  victim,  and  which  carried  him  ofi^  in 
twelve  days,  was  a  fever,  supposed  to  have  originated  from  his 
unremitting  attention  to  his  public  duties,  particularly  to  the 
Bick  poor,  to  whotn  he  was  both  a  friend  and  a  bene&ctor. 
In  the  character  of  a  soDiBparent  and  a  husband^  his  oonduct 
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was  exemplary;  while  his  amiable  mamiers,  his  rectitude^  and 
his  good  morals,  rendered  him  beloved  by  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with,  or  had  any  intercourse  with  him.  The  Reve- 
rend Thomas  Maurice,  who  had  before  eulogised  the  fiuher^ 
seized  this  occasion  to  strew  a  few  flowers  over  the  grave  of  the 
SOD)  as  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  lines. 

EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  MIERS  LETTSOM,  M.  D. 

On  virtuous  Lettsom,  in  his  manly  bloom, 
Resistless,  death's  eternal  shades  descend ; 
While  kindred  love  and  friendship  round  his  tomb» 
In  speechless  agony  distracted  bend. 

Ah !  what  avails  above  the  vulgar  throng, 
To  rise  in  genius,  or  in  worth  to  soar ; 
Impetuous  rolls  the  stream  of  time  along, 
The  bubble  bursts,  and  life's  gay  dream  is  o'er. 

In  every  stage  of  varying  life  approv'd. 
And  cftill  of  toiling  want  the  steadfast  friend. 
He  pass'd  his  transient  day  —  admir'd  —  belov'd ; 
All  prais'd  him  living  —  All  bemoan  his  end. 

From  Heaven's  high  throne  the  Almighty  Sire  look'd  down» 
Well  pleas'd  to  view  such  worth  htlatxi  the  skies  / 
He  saw  him  ripe  for  an  immortal  crown, 
And  bade  his  soul  quit  Earth  for  Paradise. 

It  now  remains  to  state  some  particulars  of  the  literary  life 
and  character  of  the  father.  He  had  been  particularly  desi- 
rous, at  an  early  period,  in  consequence  of  his  constant  attack- 
ment  to  books,  to  obtain  an  excellent  library,  and  made  many 
and  great  sacrifices  during  a  long  life,  to  achieve  this  &vourite 
object  His  collection  included  all  languages,  and  all  sciences. 
His  classics  were  purchased  from  the  wjdow  of  the  late  indefiip 
tigable  Mr.  William  Baker,  who  had  dedicated  much  time  to 
this  pursuit  The  selection  of  Natural  History  contained  all 
that  was  either  curious  or  useful  in  respect  to  a  favourite  study; 
and  among  these  may  be  included  Jacob  Schafier'a  seven 
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mes,  4to ;  the  leaves  of  which  are  formed  of  diflFerent  vege- 
so  as  to  exhibit  various  substitutes,  during  a  deficiency 

mat    als.     It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  all  these  were 
reluctantly  parted  with  by  their  sorrowful  owner,  four  or 

ne  1       s  before  his  demise ! 

]     .  Lettsom,  in  his  character  of  an  author,  may  \>e  fairly 

emed  6.  voluminous  writer;  having  occasionally  connected 

ii       f  with  the  English  press,  during  a  period  of  nearly 

hi      a  century.     He  conlribiited  largely  to  several  periodical 

>rks,  in  which  will  be  found  a  number  of  his  essays,  letters, 
hints,  and  remarks.  He  also  introduced  the  plans  and  opinions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Nield  through  the  same  medium  to  public 
notice  * ;  and  but  for  his  kindness  upon  this  occasion,  the  bene- 
rolent  labours,  journies,  and  inquiries  of  that  gentleman  wt>uld 
have  been  entirely  lost  to  the  public. 

He  also  presented  engraved  portraits  of  Mr.  Peter  CoUison, 
Dr.  Cumming,  and  Dr.  Fothergill,  to  the  ninth  volume  of 

r.  NichoUs's  "  Literary  Anecdotes ;"  who  terms  him  **  his 

Ifiil  and  invariable  friend.''  This  same  gentleman  has  pub- 
lished a  memoir  of  his  life,  annexed  to  a  collection  of  his  smaller 
nieces.     Prefixed  to  this,  is  a  portrait  by  Ridley,  together  with 

scene  in  his  native  island,  a  plan  of  his  favourite  country-seat 

Camberwell,  &c.  &c*  &c.  Here  are  also  to  be  found,  his 
^  Hints  respecting  the  Distresses  of  the  Poor,  in  the  years 
1794,  1795."     He  himself  took  an  active  part  both  in  visiting 

id  relieving  them,  during  that  season  of  unexampled  scarcity, 
when  the  expences  of  every  article  of  human  sustenance  were  so 
snhanced,  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
XMnmiinity  to  obtain  the  necessary  degree  of  subsistence.  On 
liis  occasion,  he  justly  lashes  the  unfeeling  avarice  of  those^ 
vho  withhold  relief,  by  sheltering  themselves  under  the  trite 
•emark  of  "  the  improvidence  of  the  poor."  He  at  the  same 
isfie      irizes  the  ostentatious  and  improvident  charity  of  those 

u>  roj  ;  oxen  for  the  idle^  and  regale  the  dissipated  with 
1  is  of  ale,  insteaa  of  carrying  relief,  comfort,  and  suc- 

*  The  Gtitlenui't  Magazine. 
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cour,  into  the  cottage  of  the  mdustrious  peasant.  His  *<  Ifints 
respecting  the  prevention  and  cure  of  Infectious  Fevem^  and 
the  establishment  of  Houses  of  Industry,"  will  be  finuid  highly 
useful;  as  well  as  those  concerning  a  ^^  Samaritan  Sodety  f — 
"  Crimes  and  Punishments ;"  —  "  Wills  and  Testamaits;" — 
<<  The  Support  and  Eklucation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children 
of  the  Poor;" — "The  Employment  of  the  Blind;"  and  to  <<Ma%- 
ters  and  Mistresses  respecting  Female  Servants,"  &c.  &c.  We 
are  afraid,  that  his  "  Hints  addressed  to  Card  Parties^''  will 
not  be  much  attended  to  in  a  gay  and  dissipated  age ;  but  his 
endeavours  "  Respecting  tlie  Establishment  of  Schools,  for  ex- 
tending Education  to  the  Poor,"  have  proved  pre-emincaitly 
successfid ;  and  it  will  be  the  &ult  of  the  next  generation,  if  h 
be  not  better,  more  liberal,  and  fiu:  more  enlightened  than  the 
present 

No  one  was  ever  more  anxious  to  exhibit  his  friends  in  a  fa- 
vourable point  of  view  than  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  He 
accordingly  drew  up  with  his  own  hand,  biographical  sketchei 
of  some,  and  complete  lives  of  others.  He  also  obtained  and 
published  their  engraved  portraits,  &c. 

No  useful  discovery  on  the  Continent  escaped  his  nodoe; 
more  especially,  if  it  seemed  calculated  to  assist  or  relieve  his 
fellow-creatures,  either  at  home,  or  elsewhere.  On  one  OGCa* 
sion,  he  exposed  himself  to  unmerited  ridicule  on  this  very  ac- 
count :  having  learned  that  a  species  of  the  BeA  was  finnid 
highly  beneficial  for  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle,  he  wannly 
recommended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Arts,  &c.  &c.  and  actually  diffused  a  knowledge  of  its 
good  qualities  throughout  the  kingdom  at  large;  but  the*  xoot 
was  decried,  and  he  himself  blamed  for  his  folly  and  presump- 
tion. As  many  thousands  of  acres  of  this  plant  arc  now  culti- 
vated in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  as  it  is 
used  by  most  of  the  dairy  farmers  with  success,  the  following 
statement  may  not  be  deemed  altogether  unacceptable:  — 

In  1787,  appeared  the  first  edition  of  "  the  Account  of  the 
Culture  and  Use  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  or  Root  of  Scarcity," 
which  the  Doctor  had  traaslated  from  the  French  of  the  Abb^ 
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Commereil.    During  the  preceding  year,  he  had  obtained  a 
leeds  of  the  Racine  de  Disette  (Beta  Hebryda),  from  France^ 

means  of  Sir  Richard  Jebb. '  After  trying  them  in  his  onm 

den,  he  calculated  that  a  square  yard  of  ground  thus  plant- 

I      U  yield  fifty  pounds  in  weight  of  salutary  food.     He  ac- 
^^ordingly  recommended  it  to  general  use,  and  pointed  it  out^ 
'       peculiarly  advantageous  to  such  poor  persons  as  had  not 
and  sufficient  to  feed  a  cow : — 

*<  The  whole,''  he  observed,  <<  was  edible  and  salutary,  af* 
'  fording  a  supply  for  the  table  both  in  winter  and  summer. 
^  The  leaves  exceed  spinach,  in  the  pleasantness  of  their  taste* 
The  stalks  and  ribs  of  the  large  ones,  divested  of  the  leafy 
part  and  peded,  eat  like  asparagus,. and  may  be  used  in  soups, 
which  they  greatly  improve.  The  leaves,  tial  up  in  a  bag,  or 
net,  with  slices  of  meat  interlaid,  and  boiled,  also  make  a  dish 
both  pleasant  and  salutary." 

The  public  expectation  was  raised  to  a  high  pitch  by  this 
description;  and  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  ap- 
plications were"*made  for  the  plants  and  seeds.  Disappoint- 
ment, in  respect  to  many  who  cultivated  the  Mangel  Wurzd  on 
improper  soils,  however,  was  the  consequence ;  but  it  is  fair  to 
add,  that  its  virtues  are  now  fully  ascertained,  and  allowed  by 
irrefragable  testimony. 

In  1 789,  Dr.  L.  published  a  salutary  admonition  to  the  profli- 
gate, in  the  history  of  some  of  the  effects  of  hard  drinking. 
The  profits  of  this  little  tract  were  very  apprc^riately  bestowed 
on  the  Philanthropic  Society,  instituted  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes,  and  a  reform  in  the  manners  of  the  poor.  . 

In  &vour  of  this  class  of  society,  he  soon  after  published 
^<  Hints  for  relieving  their  Distresses."  A  most  meritorious 
writer,  while  speaking  of  this  subject*,  observes,  "  Of  the 
author  of  these  hints,  I  can  truly  say,  from  my  own  knowledge 
of  him  for  half  a  century,  that  his  benevolence  throughout  that 
long  period,  has  been  unbounded.  To  thousands,  as  well  as  to 
myself  he  has  been  the  means  both  of  gladdening  and  of  length- 

*  JUteiiiy  Aiwodocciy  vol.  U.  ?•  186. 
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euing  life;  and  by  his  own  temperate  habits,  may  probd[>Iy 
for  many  years  longer,  continue  to  be  a  friend  to  the  indigent^ 
and  a  comfort  to  all  those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  possess  his 
fidendship,  or  have  occasion  for  his  medical  skill." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  (1796),  he  printed  a  little 
pamphlet,  in  favour  of  the  ^^  Bee,"  in  which  he  attempted  to 
prove,  that  benevolence  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
was  interwoven  with  utility,  amusement,  and  profit. 

This  life  might  be  deemed  incomplete,  were  it  here  to  be 
omitted  that  Dr.  Lettsom  was  the  zealous  advocate  for,  and 
.  promoter  of  the  Vaccine  innoculation.  On  this  occasion  he 
joined  himself  with  Jenncr,  Woodville,  Pearson,  Ring,  Ad- 
dington,  Aikin,  and  a  formidable  phalanx  of  celebrated  prac- 
titioners in  favour  of  the  cow  cox.  In  an  Essay  published  on 
this  subject,  he  is  solicitous  to  demonstrate  its  great  and  mani- 
fold advantages : 

1.  By  preventing  the  variolous  infection ; 

2.  He  asserts  that  it  is  not  contagious ; 

d.   He  thinks  that  it  never  is,  or  has  been  fatal ; 

4.  He  contends  that  it  leaves  no  blemish  on  the  human 
frame ; 

And  5.  That  it  conveys  no  constitutional  disease. 

In  the  frontispiece  to  thb  work  is  introduced  the  uaeiiil 
animal  whence  this  beneficial  and  protecting  malady  is  oon* 
veyed  to  man,  under  the  appellation  of  the  "  sacred  cow," 
accompanied  with  the  usual  attributes  of  Oriental  mythology* 

Dr.  Lettsom  was  also  the  editor  of  several  works,  par- 
ticularly the  "  Life  and  Travds  of  Captain  Carver;"  -and  not 
only  presented  the  profits,  but  the  entire  receipts  of  the  workt 
to  the  use  of  his  forlorn  widow  and  fatherless  children. 

It  is  extremely  painfiil,  here  to  be  obliged  to  remark, 
that  the  expenditure  of  this  gentleman  at  length  so  far  ex- 
ceeded his  income,  as  to  encroach  on  the  capital,  and  render 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  his  creditors,  to  sacrifice 
almost  every  thing  which  it  had  been  the  ambition  of  the  early 
portion  of  his  life  to  obtain,  cherish,  and  preserve.  Ao- 
cordingly,  his  charming  villa,  his  coins,  his  medals,  his  books, 
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curiosities,  were  all  disposed  of,  either  by  public  sale,   or 
'      B  agreement ! 

k.t  length,  surrounded  by  the  wreck  of  his  former  fortunes, 
little  better  than  a  wreck  of  his  former  self,  he  was  seized 
nth  a  mortal  disease,  in  the  72d  y^  of  his  life.     For  some 
ae  previous  to  this  event,  he  had  been  attending  a  patient, 
lose  case  proved  fatal.     Being  desirous  that  the  body  should 
:e  opened  and  examined,  he  himself  performed  the  chief  part  of 
is  operation  on  the  22d  of  October  181/>,  and  is  supposed  to 
tave  received  a  sudden  chill  from  the  coldness  of  the  apart- 
nent.  As  this  was  the  first  illness  which  he  had  experienced  for 
he  last  twenty-seven  years,  he  expected  to  resume  his  usual 
occupations  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.     But  on  the  26th  a 
evere  shivering  fit,  indicative  of  fever,  came  on  ;  he,  however, 
efiised   to  send  for  a  physician  ;  and  very  imprudently  ven- 
ured  out  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,   for  the  express  pur- 
se of  visiting  a  poor  family  in  Whitecross-street.     On  his 
^      im,  he  became  worse,    and  was  then  visited  by  Dr.  Ba- 
Dgton,  together  with  Mr.  Norris.     His  disease  now  began  to 
ime  an  alarming  appearance;    notwithstanding  which  he 
•revaiied  on  a  gentleman  to  attend  daily  at  the  miserable  house 
ist  alluded  to ;  and  seemed  greatly  affected,  lest   he  should 
ot  be  able  to  appear  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Philosophical 
k>ciety  of  London,  in  the  success  of  which  institution  he  took 
be  most  lively  interest.     On  the  30th  he  iq>peared  in  an  im- 
roved   state;   but  on   the    succeeding  day,   great  debility, 
ccompanied  by  delirium,  ensued,  which  terminated  his  exr 
;tence,    between  two  and  three    o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Vednesday  the  1st  of  November,  without  a  groan.* 


•  Dr.  Edmand  Fry  has  obligingly  communicated  to  us  the  foin^Wlng  (Nurticulars,  con- 
ioing  the  originating  cauM  of  the  death  of  this  great  and  good  man.  "  On  Wednesday, 
ctober  25,  Dr.  Lettsom  was  at  my  house,  and  I  could  not  but  observe  that  he  seemed 
uch  indisposed  :  he  informed  me,  that  on  the  preceding  evening,  he  had  been 
quested  to  be  present  at  a  dissection,  to  give  his  opinion  on  any  morbid  appear- 
ices  that  might  ari^e  ;  he  was  there  detained  about  three  hours  with  the  cold  body, 
I  A  Tery  cold  place,  without  any,  fire,  or  extra-clothing ;  and  he  hail,  during  the 
jjgbt,  auCFered  in  conaequence  a  aerere  ahivenng  for  a  long  time.  Hie  racceeding 
i|^ht  be  had  fever  about  aix  homn,  «f  which  he  informed  ua  when  we  saw  Iiim  the 
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His  remains  were  Interred  in  the  Friends'  Burial  Ground, 
Little  Coleman-street,  Bunhill-row,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of 
the  same  month,  in  a  decent  and  respectable  manner;  but 
without  pomp,  shew,  or  unnecessary  expence.  An  Eulogy  was 
pronounced  in  honour  of  their  departed  President,  before 
the  Philosophical  Society,  on  the  29th  of  November,  by  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  F.L.S.,  and  the  Rev.  Dn  CoUyer  also  comme- 
morated his  worth  and  virtues,  in  an  anniversary  oration. 

Thus  died  at  an  advanced  age^  John  Coakley  Lettacmi,  who 
liad  been  associated  with  no  fewer  than  sixteen  foreign  Uni- 
versities and  Societies ;  and  was  an  active  member  of  most  of 
the  charitable  institutions,  in  or  near  the  metropolis.  In 
respect  to  person,  he  was  tall,  and  of  a  spare  habit  of  body; 
none  of  the  graces  were,  indeed,  visible,  either  in  his  mannem  or 
features;  but  his  eye  beamed  with  benevolence  and  his  cob- 
versation  exhibited  good  sense.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to* 
wards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  it  must  be  frankly  allowed,  that 
he  displayed  but  little  prudence^  and  was  exceedingly  AeBtiaA 
in  what' is  usually  termed  xoorldly  msdam.  Self-love,  however, 
is  so  prevalent,  and  so  generala  passion,  that  there  it  bat  little 


next  day ;  h«  wu  ehto  evidently  much  wone,  and  ao  enfavhled^  that  whk  ttfinltf  ba 
walked  up  one  pair  of  staira.     On  the  afternoon  of  thia  day  I  called  to  M«  huBt  brt 
he  being  engaged  with  hia  daughter,  I  declined  the  invitation  hito  the  pnloiil  3  mm 
afUrwarda  he  waa  fint  viaited  by  Dr.  Babington  and  hia  friend  William  Nonii,  B^. 
the  surgeon:   hia  complaint  was  rheumatic,  withaome  degree  of  fevtVt  vfaldnMBcd 
to  indicate  a  need  for  the  lancet;  but  on  preparing  for  the  operatioB^  albifaiddiBg 
ery^lpelatoua  inflammation  presented  itKlf.    His  medical  friends  were  nnnedulngin 
their  atteodance,  but  were  very  aoon  induced  to  think  hia  case  nearly  liop«l«ip  1  tndf 
about  the  third  day  of  hia  illness,  the  Doctor  himself  Intimated  a  doubt  of  Iv 
recovery }  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  afterwards  mentioned  the  subject.    Hb  o^M 
about  half  past  four  on  Wednesday  morning,  perfectly  aenaible  to  the  Inat,  ud  fiec 
from  pain.    Having  of  late  years  been  much  favoured  with  hia  friendahip^  I  im 
one  of  the  last  of  his  friends  who  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him.    At  ■ 
late  interview,  he  informed  me,  that,  relative  to  the  ao-mnch-talked-of  ■ddhieB  tD 
his  income,  the  pleadings  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  all  conclnded,  nnd  tktt 
his  Lordship  was  to  give  his  decree  on  the  matter  thia  Term,  when  be  ahoaUiMpBt 
into  poasession  of  an  independence,  far  beyond  his  wishes ;  but  that  the  nmoaat  W 
been  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  public  papers.     It  gives  me  very  great  plcwon  jut 
to  add,  that,  the  very  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  mentioned  the  circumataace  of  hb 
eniancipating  a  number  of  slaves  when   he  was  young,  and  what  happinen  he  ihoeU 
feel,  should  he  live  to  do  the  same  for  those  ou  bis  newly-acquired  posseuioDB*  Jf.  iCif  ■ 
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iger  of  imitation;  and,  upon  the  whole,  when  we  consider 

transcendant  humanity ;  his  extensive  charities ;  the  steadi- 

of  his  friendships ;  the  benignity  of  his  behaviour ;  and  that 

neroos  and  universal  philanthropy  with  which  he  was  con- 

iiially  actuated :   it  is  impossiUe  to  withhold  our  applause 

^      admiration  froVn  such  a  character.    Mr.  Nichols,  to  whom 

'^e  was  well  known,  and  who  &cted  as  his  coadjutor  on  many  oo- 

ons,  has  published  the  following  testimony  of  his  worth : 

^*  This  excellent  man  was  an  Israelite  without  guile^  and 

-  -lay  truly  be  said  to  have  carried  his  heart  in  his  hand.    From 

•«is  undeviating  friendship,  I  have  for  half  a  century,  derived 

many  of  the  most  grateful  and  raticmal  enjoyments  of  my  life ; 

and  I  can  truly  assert  that   during  this  long  period  Dr. 

LiCttsom  was  an  ornament  to  sodety,  the  liberal  friend  to 

merit,  and  an  example  of  benevolence  to  every  avenue  of 

human  distresss." 

In  respect  to  his  tenets,  he  belonged  to  that  worthy  and 
respectable  class  of  mdn,  denominated  Quakers.  -^  Like  Bar^ 
day,  he  addicted  himself  to  Uterature;  and  like  Penii,  he  was 
the  advocate  of  both  civil  and  religious  liberty.  With  a  noble 
scorn  of  all  little,  narrow,  and  contemptible  notions,  his  bene- 
ficence extended  alike  to  Churchmen  and  Sectarians;  to 
freemen  and  slaves;  every  one^  according  to  his  liberal 
notions,  appertain^  to  the/riends^  who  displayed  kindness 
land  humanity  towards  his^ fellow-creatures. 
I  '  The  following  extract  from  his  *^  Essay  on  Religious 
^Persecution,"  will  convey  a  true  idea  of  this  part  of  his 
character : 

'     <<  In  the  great  important  truths  of  religion,  as  they  respect 

^the  moral  government  and  infinite  goodness  of  a  Supreme 

» Being;  and  the  ad<Nrahle  and  humble  relation  between  the 

'Creator  and  the  creature^  mankind  seem  generally  united ;  it 

ria  in  subordinate  points  that  the  greatest  asperity  has  been. 

maintained,  as  if  they  were  solely  essential  to  the  hsqppiness 

of  mankind ;  whereas  a  just  consideration  of  the  universality 

of  the  Almight/s  goodness,  who  permits  all  sects  to  exist 

peaceably  under  his  moral  agency,  would  dispel  prejudice,  and 
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substitute  forbearance  and  concord.  For,  which  sect  dares 
to  arrogate  to  itself  the  only  true  religion,  and  thus  exclude 
the  judgment  and  principles  of  2,999  other  societies  ?  By 
whose  agency  or  permission  do  all  these  societies  exist,  and 
find  happiness  in  their  respective  tenets  ?  ^ —  By  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator.  Well,  indeed,  might  it  be  applied  to  the  narrow- 
ness or  bitterness  of  a  sectary,  ^  Thou  can'st  see  the  mote  in 
thy  brother's  eye,  but  wilt  not  contemplate  the  beam  in  thy 
own.' 

^'  The  more  we  scrutinize  into  natiural  objects,  and  reflect 
upon  their  existence  and  formation,  the  more  forcibly  are  we 
compelled  to  conclude,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  has  been  pleased 
to  create  and  constitute  such  an  incalculable  variety  around 
us,  that  no  two  things  were  ever  made  alike.  In  vain  would 
be  the  labour  of  that  man,  who  should  attempt  to  find  two  seeds, 
or  two  leaves,  exactly  similar ;  Uke  the  plodding  individual, 
who,  with  the  point  of  his  pen,  made  a  million  of  dots  on 
paper,  in  hope,  but  a  vain  hope  it  proved,  of  finding  two  of 
equal  form  and  dimensions;  hence,  if  the  finger  of  the  Su- 
preme Architect  has  been  pleased  to  impress  on  his  own 
works  an  endless  variety,  not  only  in  the  outward  creation, 
but  likewise  in  the  sentient  principle :  is  it  not  impious  to  per- 
secute for  difference  of  opinion,  or  modes  of  adoring  him, 
whose  ways  are  said  to  be  past  finding  out  ? 

*<  If  any  act  of  his  intellectual  creatures  could  add  to  his 
felicity,  perhaps  no  combined  operation  of  ours  could  afibrd 
a  more  acceptable  oblation,  than  his  diversified  creation, 
moving  in  different  paths  to  the  altar  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, and  ultimately  uniting  in  one  centre  of  adoration. 

"  Of  his  intellectual  creatures  in  this  globe  alone,  fifty 
thousand  die  every  day;  immense  as  this  number  is,  how 
diminutive  must  it  appear,  were  contemplation  to  carry  the 
mind  to  regions  without  number,  in  the  expanse  of  the 
heavens  !  *  and  what  sectaries  then  dare  to  limit  the  infinity  of 

*  Herachell,  I  think,  hu  observed,  that  in  one  sweep  of  fifteen  degrees  of  hUgmt 
telescope,  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  called  the  Milky  Waj,  he  counted  some  thontaiida  of 
atarb ;  and  If  we  allow  thoMj  tad  othen  within  the  range  of  he  eye,  as  mma  to  other 
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love,  and  presumptuously  arrogate  the  title  of  a  chosen  few 

ves  !    What  idea  have  they  of  that  Being,  who  is 

lally  good  as  powerful!     If  fifty  thousand   souls  of  this 

I     ^  this  grain  of  sand  in  the  vbible  creation,  daily  pass  from 

jf    i  to  eternity,   are  there  not  mansions  prepared  in  our 

t     r's  house  sufficient  for  their  reception  ?' 

"While  Dr.  Lettsom  was  generous  and  beneficent  to  others, 

himself  was  not  entirely  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  his 

ts.     The  late  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  left  a  legacy  to  him  of 

'^OOL ;  while  Dr.  Anthony  Fothergill,  in  addition  to  his  silver 

bI   of  Capt.   Cook,    and   his    gold  stop   watch,    appro- 

the  sum  of  1 000/.  towards  the  expence  of  selecting  and 

shing  his  works,  both  of  which  were  to  be  accomplished 

n     r  the  superintendance  of  his  "  woithy  and  learned  phy- 

an." 

;  alas !  how  uncertain  is  the  tenure  of  human  life,  for 

ore  this  could  be  accomplished,    the  subject  of  this  me- 

or  was  himself  snatched   away,  without  being  able  either 

x>  reap  any  benefit  from,   or  accomplish  the  wishes  of  the 

testator. 

List  of  the  Works  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  arranged  under  distinct 

beads. 

I. 

Medicine^  Botany,  S^c. 

1.  Observatlones  ad  Historiam  llieee  pertinentes;  an  inau- 
Q^nral  dissertation,  composed  for  his  degree  at  Leyden.  Loig. 
Bat.  1769. 

2.  Natural  History  of  the  Tea  Tree,  4to.  1772.  Second 
edition,  with  five  plates,  1779 ;  containing  observations  on  the 
medical  qualities  and  eifects  of  Tea-drinking. 

5.  The  Naturalist  and  Traveller's   Companion.      A  new 
ition,  being  the  4th,  is  now  preparing  by  Mr.  Pettigrew.  1816. 


vovMty  all  inhabited  according  lo  Divine  Wisdom,  incalculable  millions  of  beings  must 
Bvcry  moment  of  time  be  travelling  towards  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  pure  empjrreuok 
of  iocomprehensible  excellence ! 
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4.  Reflections  on  the  General  Treatment  and  Cure  of  Fevers, 

8V0.  1772. 

5.  Medical  Memoirs  of  the  General  Dispensary  of  London, 
Svo.  1774. 

6.  Improvement  of  Medicine  in  London^  on  the  basis  of 
Public  Good,  Svo.  1775. 

7.  History  of  the  Origin  of  Medicine,  and  of  the  State  of 
Physic  prior  to  the  Trojan  War;  an  oration  deUvered  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  4to.  1 778. 

N.  B.  This  comprehends  only  one  chapter  of  the  in- 
tended work;  which  was  to  consist  of  nine  distinct 

periods:  — 

The  first  is  termed  "  The  Period  of  Natural  and  Fa- 
bulous Medicine;" 

The  second,  which  was  to  end  with  the  Peloponnesian 
'  War,  at  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  was  to  have  been  deno- 
minated "  Empiricism  from  Necessity;" 

The  third,  extending  one  hundred  and  forty-six  years 
before  Christ —  **  Dogmatism ;" 

The  fourth,  to  the  time  of  Augustus  —  *'  Professed  Em- 
piricism ;" 

The  fifth,  ending  with  Galen  — "  Methodism,"  or 
«  Methodical ;" 

The  sixth,  from  Galen  to  Paracelsus  —  ^  Peripatetic 
Dogmatism ;" 

The  sevendi,  from  Paracelsus  to  Harvey  —  "  Chemical 
Dogmatism ;" 

The  eighth,  from  Harvey  to  Boerhaave  —  "  The  Me- 
chanical Dogmatism ;" 

And  the  ninth,  from  Boerhaave  to  the  present  time  — 
"  General  Dogmatism." 

8.  Observations  preparatory  to  the  Use  of  Dr.  Mayersbach's 
Medicines ;  with  a  portrait  of  the  Water  Doctor,  from  Teniers, 
Svo.  1776. 

9.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Baker,  Knight,  F.  R.  &,  and 
George  Stackpole,  Esq.  upon  General  Inoculation,  1 779.  4to. 
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10.  The  works  of  John  Fothergill,  M.  D.  3  vols.  Svo.,  and 
1       4to.  1784. 

11.  Observations  on  Human  Dissections,  Svo.  1788. 

12*  Hints  respecting  the  Ckbroiis  of  Boarding  Schods, 
-a  1795. 

IS.  Apology,  &c.  respecting  Variolous  and  Vaocine  Ino- 
•ilation. 

14.  Address  to  Parents  and  Guardians  on  this  subject. 

15.  Observatibus  on  Bar6nl)imadale's  Remarks  cm  Inocula- 
Ion,  Svo.  1779« 

16.  Answer  to  Baron  Dimsdale^  Svo.  1779. 

1 7.  Plan  for  Inoculating  the  Poor  at  home,  Svo.  1 779. 
IS.  Hortus  Uptoniensis,  or  a  Catalogcie  of  Dr.  Fothergill's 

Plants. 

II. 

Bicgnqfhf. 

).  Recollections  of  Dr.  Rush,  1815.  Svo. 
2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Fother^II,  M.  D.  Svo. 
3*  Memoirs  of  Dr.  William  Gumming,  with  several  of  his 
Letters ;  subjoined  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  above  work. 

4.  Life  of  Captain  Carver,  prefixed  to  his  Travels,  which 
sre  edited  by  Dr.  Lettsom. 

5.  A  Memoir  of  Mr.  William  Hewson,  the  Lecturer,  pub- 
lished in  part  i.  of  voL  i.  of  the  IVans^ctions  of  the  Bath  So- 
ciety. 

6.  A  Memoir  of  Dr.  Jam^  Johnstone  of  Worcester;  ditto. 

7.  A  Memoir  of  Jacques  Barbeu  Dubourg,  Professor  of  the 

Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris. 

* 

IIL 

MisceUaneaus  and  Fugitive  Pieces. 

1.  AvarietyofPapersintheTransactionscrf'the  Royal  Society; 

2 , —  the  B«di  Society; 

3. ■  the  Medical  Society ; 
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4.  Letters,  Plans,  Addresses,  &c.  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine. 

5.  Village  Society,  a  sketch,  1 800. 

6.  History  ef  some  of  the  Effects  of  Hard  Drinking  1789. 

7.  Hints  for  promoting  a   Bee  Society.     Two  editions^ 
1796.  8vo. 

8.  A  Scale  of  Health,  originally  circulated  on  a  half  sheet 
of  paper ;  the  hint  from  Dr.  Rush. 

9.  An  account  of  the  Culture  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel ;  trans- 
lated from  the  French.    Fourth  edition,  1788. 

The  following  articles  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
three  handsome  volumes,  8vo.  with  plates,  1816. 
Hints  respecting  the  immediate  Effects  of  Poverty. 

respecting  the  Distresses 'of  the  Poor,  in  1794,  1795. 

concerning  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of 

the  Poor. 

concerning  the  Society  for  the  discharge  and  relief  of 

Persons  imprisoned  for  Small  Debts. 

respecting  the  Female  Character,  and  a  Repository 

for  Female  Industry. 

for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Infectious  Fevers, 

— —  respecting  a  Samaritan  Society. 

respecting  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

■  respecting  Wills  and  Testaments. 

■  respecting  a  Village  Society. 

respecting  the  Support  and  Education  of  the  JDeaf 

and  Dumb  Children  of  the  Poor. 

respecting  the  Employment  of  the  Blind. 

■  respecting  the  Monument  to  John  Howard. 

for  establishing  a  Society  for  promoting  useful  Lite- 


rature. 


to  Masters  and  Mistresses  respecting  Female  Servants, 
respecting  Religious  Persecution, 
respecting  Humane  Societies, 
respecting  the  Cow  Pox. 
addressed  to  Card  Parties* 
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ints  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 

—  respecting  a  New  General  Dispensary. 

—  respecting  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

—  for  establishing  a  Sea^Bathing  Infirmary. 

—  respecting  the  Estabh'shment  of  a  Medical  Society  in 
n. 

—  respecting  a  Substitute  for  Wlieat  Brqad.  | 
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No.  XIII. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  JOHN  COURTENAY,  Esa. 

FORMERLY  M.  P.  FOR  THE  BOROUGHS  OF  TAMWORTH  AND  APPLRBY» 
SECRETARY  TO  THE  MASTER  GENERAL  OF  THE  ORDNAMCEf  A  LORD 
OF  THE  TREASURY,  2CC.  &C. 

1  HIS  gendeman  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  in  which  country  he 
was  born,  about  the  year  1741.  Although  he  had  received  a 
good  education,  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  kept  the  best  com- 
pany here,  it  was  not  very  difficult,  in  consequence  of  his  pro* 
nunciatiorif  to  discover  the  place  of  his  birth ;  which  appeared 
evident  indeed,  at  the  very  first  interview  to  the  writer  of 
this  article. 

The  noble  English  fiEimily  of  Courtenay^nce  possessed  im- 
mense estates  in  Ireland,  most,  if  not  all  of  which,  have  been 
lately  disposed  of.  The  ancestors  of  this  gentleman  are  said 
to  have  constituted  a  junior  branch ;  and  they  were  doubtless, 
induced  by  the  consideration  of  either  possessing,  or  the  hope 
of  obtaining,  some  property  there  also,  to  settle  in  the  sister 
Kingdom.  * 

Being  gay,  young,  volaUle,  and  borrowing  all  his  ideas 
from  a  nation  confessedly  of  a  warlike  disposition  and  chamo- 
ter,  the  army  became  the  subject  both  of  his  early  choioe,  snd 
his  ambition.  Another  direction,  however,  was  soon  given  to 
his  talents,  in  consequence  of  his  acquaintance  with  a  noble- 
man, whose  patronage  not  only  conferred  a  blighter  colour  on 
his  hopes,  but  gave  a  different  impulse  to  his  views. 

Whatever  accident  f  might  have  made  Mr.  Courtenay  known 

*  Mr.  Courtenay  U  taid  to  hare  been  nephew  hj  his  mothei^i  tide  to  the  late  Esil 
of  Bute. 

f  I  hare  been  lately  atiured  by  one  uf  Mr.  Conrtenay'i  iriendf,  that  ha  fiiat  Bade 
himself  known  to  Earl  Townshend,  by  an  anonymoos  defence  of  that  nbblemaiiy  in 
his  Vice-regal  capacity.  Lord  T.  who  was  at  first  vnj  unpopalar  in  Ireland^  wu  w 
pleased  with  this  insunce  of  voluntary  zeal,  that  he  found  out  the  author^  and  dtaSMd 
it  politic  to  atuch  hitn  to  his  interest.— Ed. 
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>  the  first  Marquis  Townshend,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
lat  his  good  humour,  his  facetiousness,  his  convivial  talents, 
(id  hb  kindred  taste  for  poetry,  not  only  for  a  while  fascinated, 
ut  during  many  years  actually  fixed  the  friendship  of  that  no- 
pieman. 

This  witty,  singular,  and  accomplished  person,  then  George 
Bi^^scount  Townshend,  was  nominated  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
[liaxxd  in  1767;  and  held  that  office  until  1772,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Simon,  Earl  of  Harcourt.  During  this  period, 
Mr.  Courtenay,  firom  being  first  only  a  visitor,  soon  became  a 
constant  guest,  and  finally,  a  resident  at  the  Castle.  He  formed 
an  essential  ingredient  at  all  the  entertainments,  and  in  all  the 
convivial  parties  of  this  nobleman,  who  was  hospitable  even  to 
profusion ;  and  after  being  exceedingly  hated  at  first,  at  length 
became  a  gi*eat  favourite  with  the  Irish  nation.  During  his 
administration,  our  young  ofiicer  held  an  official  situation  under 
His  Excellency,  and  on  his  return,  either  acpompanied,  or  fol- 
lowed him  to  England. 

Lord  Townshend  had  not  only  been  bred  a  military  man, 
but  distinguished  himself  for  his  talents  as  an  ofiicer,  during 
that  memorable  war  in  America,  which  added  Canada  to  the 
British  possessions  on  that  Continent ;  he  was  also  present  at 
that  battle  which  gave  to  our  army  the  possession  of  Quebec ; 
and  although  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  he  was  but 
third  in  conmiand ;  yet,  towards  its  conclusion,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Wolfe,  and  the  wound  received  by  Monckton, 
he  found  all  the  British  forces  committed  to  his  charge. 

To  this  nobleman,  soon  after  his  recall  from  Ireland,  the  im- 
portant office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  was  com- 
mitted ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  did  not  forget  his  friend  and 
faithful  adherent,  Captain  Courtenay,  who  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed his  official  secretary.  Not  content  with  this,  means  of  a 
peculiar  nature  were  recurred  to  for  bringing  him  into  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons.  Hb  was  accordingly  nominated  to 
represent  the  borough  of  Tam worth,  in  the  fifteenth  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  which  assembled  on  October  1,  1780:  his 
colleague  was  Mr.  Chamier,  Deputy  Secretary  at  War.    He 
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was  re-chosen  three  years  after,  on  an  occasion  that  could  not 
but  be  particularly  agreeable;  for  at  that  period,  he  wa& made 
Surveyor  of  the  Ordnance,  a  post  of  some  consideration;  on 
which,  a  new  writ  was  issued  April  23d.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  Parliaments  (1784«  and  1790),  of  Great  Britain, 
we  find  him  sitting  for  the  same  place,  in  conjunction,  first  with 
Mr.  Calvert,  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  next  with 
Mr.,  now  Sir  Robert  Peele,  Baronet,  then,  as  at  present,  a  cele- 
brated manufacturer,  and  father  to  the  Irish  secretary* 

After  this,  he  appears  to  have  been  differently  situated,  being 
elected  for  another  borough,  one,  indeed,  more  congenial  to 
his  feelings:  for,  at  the  general  election  in  1797,  he  was  i^ 
pointed  a  burgess  for  Appleby,  in  conjunction  with  the  Honour- 
able John  Tufton,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Tlmnet,  whose  family 
is  supposed  to  have  some  influence  there.  In  the  first  Impe- 
rial Parliament  *,  he  was  returned  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Adair, 
afterwards  Minister  at  Constantinople;  and  in  the  seeond-f, 
and  third  J,  he  had  Sir  PhiUp  Frauds,  K.  B.  for  his  col- 
league. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  convey  some  idea  of  his  conduct 
as  a  Senator.  At  the  period  in  which  he  first  appeared  in  this 
capacity,  we  were  engaged  in  a  war,  which  appears  neither  in 
respect  to  brilliancy  or  success,  to  have  resembled  the  late  one. 
Our  contest  with  America  soon  exhibited  a  hopeless  and  a 
forlorn  aspect;  and  when  France  and  Spain  joined  in  the 
struggle  against  us,  the  further  continuance  of  hostilities  ap« 
peared  to  be  impolitic  in  the  extreme.  Yet,  part  of  the  nation^ 
and  the  Ministers  in  particular,  deemed  this  a  notable  oppor- 
tunity for  renewing  our  exertions,  and  expending  more  blood 
and  treasure  ! 

Themember  for  Tam  worth,  who  had  recently  become  a  places 
man,  was  of  course  expected  to  vote  with  administration ;  but  * 
we  shall  see,  that  instead  of  implicitly  committing  himself^  he  in 
a  bold  and  manly  manner,  explicitly  avowed  his  enmity  to  the 
original  measures  of  the  very  ministers  under  whom  he  senred; 

*  MetFebnury  3,  1801.  f  Not.  3^  1809.  %  Dec.  10,  1806. 
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lile  he  at  the  same  time  thought  that  the  honour  of  his 
tttry  demanded  still  further  sacrifices,  in  order,  if  possible^ 
t  bumble  our  ancient  enemies. 
iiOn  rising  immediately  after  his 'countryman,  Mr.  Burke,  he 
jjipressed  his  fear,  that  all  he  could  say,  in  respect  to  one  point, 
d  been  anticipated  by  that  celebrated  orator ;  and  that  in 
I      Bct  to  another,  who  spoke  early  in  the  debate  (Mr.  Wil- 
li Pitt),  he  was   at  once  charmed  and  affected  by  his  sin- 
Gur  eloquence. 

^  His  splendid  diction,  his  manly  elocution,  his  brilliant 

leriods,  his  pointed  logic,  conveyed  in  torrents  of  rapid  and 

oapressive  eloquence,  brought  strongly  to  his  recollection  that 

icomplished  and  exalted  statesman,  whose  memory  will  prove 

br  ever  dear  to  his  applauding  country.     The  honourable  gen- 

leman  was  in  possession  of  a  pre-eminence  resulting  from  his 

I  superior  abilities.     Yet  still  the  name  of  his  exalted  father 

»       ced  what  did  not  stand  in  need  of  ornament,  and  covered 

lim  with  a  redoubled  lustre. 

**  At  this  disastrous  moment  the  House  of  Commons  was 

lied  upon,  by  the  proposed  address,  to  support  the  just  and 

cessary  war  in  which  we  were  engaged,  against  the  united 

ce  of  France  and  Spain,  and  against  America  as  their  ally. 

"t  a  war  of  necessity,  of  cruel  and  dire  necessity,  on  which 

nciple  alone  he  would  attempt  to  justify  it.     If  there  was  a 

e,  a  ^leam  of  hope,  that  by  acknowledging  the  indepen- 

{i      e  of  Ameqca,  she  could  be  detached  from  France,  it  would 

*iiiand  the  serious  attention  of  the  House  whether  such  terms 

'     mid  not  be  granted.     Though  the  endearing  and  heart-felt 

mes  of  <x)lonies  and  mother-country  should  no  longer  exist, 

j!t  great   commercial,    great  national  advantages  wouM  be 

lerived  from  an  union  between  people  naturally  connected  by 

^e  same  language,  manners,  and  religion,  and  both  inspired 

.y  the  same  ardent  spirit  of  liberty ;  great  and  essential  be- 

weSts  might  be  mutually  received  by  both  countries,  cemented 

yy  a  federal  union ;  and  Britain,  on  such  a  liberal  and  enlarged 

system  of  policy,  might  again  become  a  powerful  and  pros- 
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perous  nation,  the  envy  of  Eurc^,  and  the  admindon  of  the 
world !" 

Mr.  Courtenay  next  observed,  '^  that  much  had  been  said  ou 
the  American  war,  and  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  avow  his  sen- 
timents on  that  subject ;  he  had  always  thought  the  war  neither 
wise,  politic,  nor  expedient :  on  every  occasion,  when  that  war 
had  become  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  had  verj  freely, 
perhaps  sometimes  indiscreetly,  declared  his  opinion,  insigni- 
ficant as  it  was ;  yet  still  the  sentiments  of  the  meanest  in- 
dividual, in  a  free  country,  on  a  great,  interesting,  oonstitu- 
tional9  question,  were  of  some  consequence.  On  the  first  day 
when  he  had  the  honour  of  speaking  in  that  House  he  ex- 
pressed the  same  soitiments,  and  to  these  he  always  should 
adhere.  He  had  voted  for  the  address  on  the  explanation  of 
ministers  who  had  risen  in  their  places,  explicitly  declaring 
that  the  House  was  not  pledged,  nor  meant  to  be  drawn  in 
by  the  words  of  that  address,  (which  to  some  gentlemen  seemed 
so  very  exceptionable,)  to  carry  on  the  war,  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  subjugating  America,  but  on  gaieral  terms  to  pro- 
secute that  just  and  necessary  war  in  which  we  were  ^igaged, 
in  the  most  efiectual  manner,  for  the  safety  and  honour  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  protection  of  His  Majesty's  dominions." 

Mr.  Courtenay  added,  "  that  he  disapproved  of  the  voice  of 
despondence ;  that  he  trusted  there  was  an  elasticity  in  a  British 
mind  which  would  always  rise  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of 
calamity ;  but  that  he  was  surprised  and  mortified  to  hear  a 
noble  Lord  (Mulgrave)  of  the  Admiralty  assert,  as  an  apology 
for  the  acknowledged  inferiority  of  the  British  fleet,  at  this 
awful  moment,  that  France,  from  her  great  resources,  was 
enabled  to  maintain  a  superior  fleet;  and  that  in  the  reigns  o£ 
King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  she  actually  was  then  also^ 
in  the  enjoyment  of  this  important  superiority. 

«'  If  there  was  truth  in  his  voice  it  sounded  the  funeral  kndl 
qf  Britain,  and  might  well  appal  the  ears  of  the  people.  But 
he  was  happy  to  perceive  that  the  assertion  was  not  fi)unded 
upon  indisputable  authority ;  that  it  was  contradicted  by  his* 
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cal  facts;  and  that  the  noble  Lord  who  made  it  seemed 
I  have  forgotten  the  glorious  annals  of  his  profession;  he 
ned  to  have  forgotten  the  action  of  La  Hogue,  where  the 
fisrine  of  France  received  a  blow  from  which  it  has  never 
>vered;  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  memorable  en- 
ement  where  British  valour  was  so  very  conspicuous,  that 
tving  James,  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart,  losing  sight  of  his 
m  siti     ion,  and  r^ardless  that  every  hope  was  blasted  by 
ruction  of  that  fleet  intended  to  restore  him  to  his 
.  liix         forgetting  every  circumstance,  at  least  for  one  moment, 
?xc    :  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  (the  only  recollection,  and 
ipde     the  only  moment  of  his  life  which  merits  an  eulogium,) 
bu      out  into  this  generous  exclamation,  when  he  saw  the 
$eamen  in  swarms  scrambling  up  the  high  sides  of  the  French 
ships  from  their  boats :  ^  Ah,  none  but  my  brave  English  could 
perform  so  brave  an  action !' 

**  The  «oble  Lord,  when  he  made  the  assertion,  must  have 
forgotten  the  action  off  Malaga,  when  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
defeated  the  French  fleet,  though  superior  to  him  in  number  of 
guns  and  men,  as  well  as  in  weight  of  metaL     The  noble  Lord 
2nu6t  have  forg<>tten  the  conjunct  expeditions  which  were  car- 
ried on  in  those  reigns ;  the  reduction  of  Barcelona  and  Gi- 
braltar, that  could  not  have  h^&i  effected  without  maintaining 
that  superiority  at  sea,  on  which  the  very  existence  of  this 
country  depends.     The  ruin  of  the  colwies  and  OHumerce  of 
France,  the  destruction  of  her  marine,  the  absolute  annihilation 
of  her  naval  power  at  the  conclusion  of  every  war  in  which  she 
'  has  been  engaged  with  this  country  since  the  Revolution,  are 
the  mortifying  topics  on  which  her  most^^^piin^it  political 
writers  have  displayed  their  talents  actd  ingenuity ;  while  the 
naval  superiority  of  Britain,  (from  her  insular  situation,)  has 
been  ever  pathetically  lamented  by  French  patriots,  as  the 
fiital  check  to  the.  ambition  and  splendour  of  their  country. 

<<  Let  not,  then,  either  the  glorious  reign  of  King  William, 
or  the  triumphant  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  be  quoted  as  a  pre- 
cedent to  apologize  for  the  present  inferiority  of  the  British 
luivy.    Lret  not  the  memory  of  Whig  ministers  suffer  by  such 
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an  injurious  supposition  !  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  him 
to  point  out  any  reasons  for  the  present  avowed  and  disgraceful 
inferiority  of  the  British  fleet.     He  would  only  say  that  it  could 
not  be  justified  by  precedents,  and  least  of  all  by  those  drawn 
from  the  glorious  reign  of  King  William,  and  the  triumphant 
reign  of  Queen  Anne/* 

Mr.  Courtenay  concluded  by  observing:  "  that  no  man 
could  lament  more  than  he  did  the  disastrous  event  in  Virginia : 
he  had  listened  with  indignation  to  invidious  comparisons 
which  had  arisen  during  the  allusions  to  this  alarming  stroke. 
Earl  Comwallis  fell  (unassisted  and  unsupported,)  not  ignobly; 
but  by  the  united  arms  of  France  and  America;  not  in  the 
pride  of  presumption,  by  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  peasantry ;  or 
by  the  2>osse  comitatus  of  the  country.     No,  he  fell  admired  and 
respected  by  the  enemy,  and  his  chains  were  wreatlied  with 
laurels  f"     The  honourable  gentleman  concluded,  therefore, 
^^  by  wishing  that  he  might  live  to  receive  the  reward  of  his 
valour  from  the  hands  of  a  deserving  and  gracious  King.     The 
gallant  Lord  was  an  ornament  to  his  profession ;  and  he  would 
add  a  lustre  to  the  highest  dignity  which  could  be  conferred 
upon  him ;  while  the  sacred  and  applauding  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple would  sanctify  the  choice  of  their  sovereign." 

We  find  him  also,  about  tliis  period,  busily  employed  in 
defending  the  conduct  of  the  ordnance-board,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  noble  friend  who  presided  over  it ;  and  when  the  names 
of  the  opposition  are  recollected,  it  must  be  owned  that  it 
was  no  common  task  to  rebut  charges  at  once  urged  and 
adorned  by  all  the  powers  of  eloquence,  while  an  applauding 
people  re-echoed  every  accusation  from  one  end  of  the  empire 
to  another.  *' 

The  ministers  were  at  this  time  accused  of  having  con- 
structed useless  fortifications  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and 
Chatham ;  and  that,  too,  by  those  very  men  who  soon  after 
consented  to  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  on  the  same 
account,  under  the  auspices  of  another  master-general.  It 
Also  came  out  in  the  course  of  debate,  that  the  powder  fur- 
nished to  Admiral  Barrington  was  notoriously  defective,  as 
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ot  fired  at  the  enemy  fell  short,  while  their  cannon-balls 
over  the  mast-heads  of  the  British  squadron. 
Tie  tumult  occasioned  by  the  mention  of  this  fact  was,  how- 
quelled  by  the  secretary,  who  had  lately  set  the  House 
roar  of  laughter,  by  comparing  some  of  the  adverse  party 
Ji  Serjeant  Kite,  in  the  Recruiting  Officer ;  they  "  eat,"  says 
»,  **  ravelines  for  breakfast,  and  pick  tlieir  teeth  widi  palli- 
does!" 

He  now  obviated  the  charge  adduced  on  the  part  of  Colonel 

tarre,  by  stating  that  the  powder  in  question  was  French,  and 

lot  English,  having  been  shipped  at  New  York ;  and  added, 

hat  it  was  afterwards  exchanged  on  being  proved  defective. 

But  the  batteries  of  the  minority  had  become  by  this  time 

00  hotj  and  their  gunpowder  too  strong,  for  the  ministry,  who 
vere  now  obliged  to  retire.  We  accordingly  find  the  subject 
if  this  memoir  occupying  a  seat  on  the  opposition-bench,  and 
naking,  instead  of  repelling,  charges. 

This  event  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of 
Lord  North,  who,  finding  the  people  weary  of  the  war,'  and 

1  majority  collected  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
lad  thought  fit  to  withdraw.  As  he  was  greatly  beloved, 
lowever,  and  was  still  surrounded  in  his  retreat  by  a  host 
)f  adherents,  he  soon  became  extremely  formidable  to  the  new 
ninisters. 

Lord  Townshend  and  Mr.  Courtenay  accompanied  him  into 
'^rement ;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  now  made  Mas- 
er  General,  in  which  office,  he  some  years  after  affi^rded  an 
3  opportunity  for  attack,  by  his  large  expenditure,  and 
ctravagant  plans  relative  to  internal  fortifications.  The  Op- 
(k  ion  contended,  that  the  sums  wasted  at  Chatham  and 
Portsmouth  would  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of 
he  enemy ;  and  that,  if  his  new  projects  were  carried  into  ex- 
icution,  the  British  navy  would  not  only  be  crippled,  but  an- 
lihilated,  as  England  was  totally  incapable  of  suchVxpcnsive 
ncertions,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Fortunately  both  for  them  and  the  nation,  they  obtained,  at 
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this  period,  the  assistance  of  an  officer^  of  engineers,  who  at- 
tacked the  new  Master-General  m  an  abl^  and  intellijgeDt  paxn- 
phlety  which  finally  settled  that  great  problem  on  which  the 
question  of  fortifications  turned,  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  to  the  gulph  before  them.  The  Duke  was  incapable, 
in  his  printed  answer,  to  contend  with  this  scientific  subaltern, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  ISf  r.  Pitt,  the  House  of 
Commons  at  length,  by  a  memorable  vote,  which  was  carried 
by  the  casting  vote  of  tlie  Speaker,  put  an  end  to  all  the  schemes 
of  a  nobleman  who  had  acquired  the  name  of  "  Uncle  Toby." 
It  is  painful  to  add,  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was  allow- 
ed to  fall  a  sacrifice ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  employ- 
ment, and  has  never  since  bcQU  restored  to  the  service  ! 

Lord  Townshend  joined  with,  and  formed  part  of  the  coali- 
tion-administration. Soon  after,  Mr.  Comlenay  supported 
Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  India  bill ;  and  this  measure  proving  fa- 
tal to  the  new  administration,  both  of  them  retired  once  more 
into  private  life.  The  court  was  prejudiced  against  the  late 
ministers,  on  account  of  an  attempt  to  diminish  the  influeaoe 
of  the  crown ;  —  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  junction  of 
the  oppugner  of  the  American  war,  with  the  ostensible  author 
of  that  long,  expensive,  and  sanguinary  contest ! 

In  1 784,  we  find  the  member  for  Tamworth  opposing  Mr. 
Pitt's  commutation  act,  which  he  appositely  compared  with 
the  gabellej  or  tax  then  laid  upon  salt  in  France ;  every  man 
being  obliged  to  take,  and  pay  for  a  certain  quantity,  whether 
he  used  it  or  not. 

In  1786,  as  has  bech  already  stated,  he  boldly  and  warmly 
opposed  the  ruinous  plans  of  internal  fortifications  proposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond ;  and  in  1 788,  he  was  considered  a 
man  of  such  consequence,  that  his  name  was  added  to  the  list 
of  the  committee  for  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings^ 
late  Governor  General  of  Bengal. 

When  the  estimate  of  the  ordnance  was  proposed  U^  be 
▼oted  in  1788,  Mr.  Courtenay  once  more  animadverted  with 

*  Ciipt.  GleoDie. 
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it|,naiderable  severity,   upon  a  plan  formed  by  the  Duke  of 

chmond,  then  Master-General,  for  raising  a  corps  of  artifi- 

i,  who  were  to  be  subject  to  military  law,  instructed  in  the 

3f  a  soldier,  and  not  admitted  into  Che  service  under  the 

bt  of  five  feet  ten  inches.     He  ridiculed  with  a  happy  e& 

!Ct  the  idea  "  of  estimating  the  merit  of  biicklayers,  not  by 

leir  skill  in  their  respective  trades,  but  by  their  size;"  and 

1       Ted,  "  that  the  Master-General  expected  men  who  could 

n  half-a-crown  per  diem  at  their  respective  trades,  to  enlist 

'  less  than  one-third  of  the  money,  in  the  double  capacity  of 

tificers  and  soldiers."     This  was  afterwards  made  the  subject 

3f  a  motion  of  censure  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1 789,  when  the  estimates  came  be- 
Fore  the  House,  he  again  took  occasion  to  deliver  his  opinion. 
**  Mr.  Courtcnay  said,  he  was  acquainted  with  tly  custom- 
y  practice  of  the  board  of  ordnance,  at  least  some  years  since. 
That  it  had  been  usual  for  the  board  to  have  a  plan  and  es- 
timates of  every  new  work  submitted  to  them.  If,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  same  mode  were  adopted,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  submit  the  estimate,  at  least,  to  Parliament.  If 
the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  ordnance  acted 
mthout  estimates,  undoubtedly  the  House  could  not  expect  to 
bave  an  estimate  laid  on  the  table,  but  must  proceed,  if  they 
proceeded  at  all,  to  follow  the  noble  Duke,  and  take  their 
chance  of  the  ultimate  amount  He  thought  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  supposed  the  probable  sum  to  be  from  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
**  He  reminded  the  House,  that  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
noble  Duke  applied  for  leave  to  fortify  Plymouth  and  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  much  the  same  arguments  in  support  of  the  pro- 
ject, were  urged  then,  as  had  been  that  day  advanced.  The 
first  sum  asked  was  a  specific  one ;  the  House  wished  to  have 
it  more  critically  ascertained,  and  remanded  the  consideration 
to  the  Board  of  Ordnance ;  the  second  sum  asked  was  much 
larger :  the  House  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but  desired  that  the 
matter  might  be  referred  to  a  board  of  general  officers.  In 
their  report,  a  still  jnore  considerable  sum  was  stated  as  nece*- 
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sary :  — *  a  clear  proof  how  little  mere  assertion^  on  the  port  of 
the  Ordnance-Board,  was  to  be  relied  on.  Mere  assertion 
was  certainly  no  fit  ground  for  Parliament  to  proceed  upon. 

"  If  the  plan  before  the  Board  of  Ordnance  was  really  the 
plan  of  the  engineers,  who  were  to  execute  the  works  in  the 
West  Indies,  Mr.  Courtenay  declared  he  should  have  the  bet- 
ter opinion  of  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  the  plans  of  fortifica- 
tion lately  submitted  to  parliament,  were  notoriously  the  plans 
of  the  noble  Duke  himself,  and  the  engineers  were  merely  left 
to  execute  them.  As  a  proof  of  that,  Mr.  Courtenay  said,  he 
would  mention  a  fact.  He  remembered  that  an  engineer  was 
to  be  sent  over  to  Africa  to  view  a  certain  situation,  and  ezflp 
mine  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  fort  there.  The  engineer 
went  over ;  and,  on  his  return,  administration  having  under- 
gone a  ch#nge,.  the  noble  Duke  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ord- 
nance, and  he  altered  the  engineer's  plan,  and  adopted  a  plan 

of  his  own.      Colonel  Bramlin  was  then  at  the  Ordnance^ 

» 

Board,  and  incurred  the  noble  Duke's  displeasure,  because  he 
pointed  out  the  errors  of  his  plans. 

^^  He  said  he  would  mention  another  fact,  which  was  the  af- 
fair of  Fort  Cumberland,  the  estimate  of  the  expence  of  which 
had  been  equally  varied  from  time  to  time.  In  fact,  under  the 
noble  Dukes's  -administration  of  the  Ordnance,  engineers  wore 
solely  considered  as  overseers,  and  permitted  to  superintend 
the  carrying  on  of  the  works  which  the  noble  Duke  had  plan- 
ned. It  was,  Mr.  Courtenay  contended,  a  fiiir  question  to  put 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance an  estimate  of  the  probable  expence  of  the  intended 
works  in  the  West  Indies  before  them,  or  not?  If  they  had 
such  an  estimate,  and  it  were  concealed  from  that  Houses 
there  was  some  deception  in  the  business.  Mr.  Courtenay 
commented  on  part  of  Colonel  Phipp's  speech,  and  said,  widi 
regard  to  his  argument  that  troops  became  better  from  being 
sent  to  an  unhealthy  climate,  he  supposed  he  borrowed  the 
idea  from  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  at  War^  who  had 
«aid,  a  day  or  two  since,  that  the  troops  were  promoted  bjf 
death! 
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"  It  was,  he  maintained,  necessarj'  to  know  what  the  whole 
t      expence  would  be  before  they  voted  any  money  on  ac- 
at ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  conceive  it  possible  for  the 
to  resist  his  Honourable  Friend's  motion.     There  was, 
i,  a  number  of  papers  before  the  House,  which  shcw- 
d  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance :  if  those  papers 
j^ere  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  the  noble  Duke  had 
iated  from  all  his  boasted  plans  of  economy ;  that  in  most 
*  his  schemes  \ie  had,  with  a  lavish  and  improvident  hand, 
m      d  large  sums  of  public  money ;  and  that  by  laying  out 
ge  sums  in  the  purchase  of  powder-mills,  he  had  raised  the 
^rice  of  powder  to  six  times  its  former  cost. 
'    **  Whether  this  was  done  in  order  to  preserve  the  game,  or 
with  a  view  to  prevent  people  from  using  too  much  powder, 
(which  they  might  be  inclined  to  do  were  it  contirttied  to  be 
cheap,)  Mr.  Courtenay  said  he  knew  not;  but  in  every  one  of 
the  noble  Duke's  schemes  he  asserted  that  there  would  be  dis- 
covered to  be  a  profusion  of  public  money.     When  he  said 
this,  he  declared  he  asserted  a  fact,  and  would  be  ready  to 
pFOve  what  he  said  on  any  future  day ;  and  if  he  did  not  prove 
it  incontrovertibly,  he  would  allow  the  noble  Duke  deserved 
the  confidence  of  his  country,  and  that  he  had  misconceived 
his  conduct  and  character." 

In  1791,  when  the  injustice  of  the  slave-trade,  which  has  so 
lately  been  solemnly  recognized,  after  a  solemn  conference  be- 
tween both  Houses  of  Parliament,  began  to  occupy  the  atten- 
^tion  and  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  much  difference  of  opi- 
'aion  prevailed  on  that  subject  in  the  legislature.     Mr.  Cour- 
lay  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  his  marked  abhorrence  of 
lUiis  odious  traffic ;  and  he  was  uniform  in  his  opposition  to  a 
Measure  which  is  now  universally  condemned. 
i     On  the  adjourned  debate  he  observed,   "  that  he  had  last 
'night  heard  the  eloquent,  pathetic,  and  forcible,  speech  of  the 
^Honourable  Gentleman,*  who  had  moved  the  question,  with 

'much  sympathy  and  conviction.   That  sympathy  had  not  been 

I 

♦  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
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Courtenay;  but  he  preferred  what  he  considered  as  his  diity> 
even  to  his  personal  attachments,  as  well  as  private  interests ; 
and  this  in  a  gentleman  with  au  increasing  family,  and  a  scanty 
fortune,  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  have  been  no  common  sa^ 
orifice  to  principle. 

He  accordingly  opposed  Mr.  Pitt  in  most  of  the  early  mear- 
sures  adopted  by  him  towards  France ;  and  when  an  attempt 
was  made,  ui  1 794,  to  arm  Government  with  new  and  additional 
powers,  he  strongly  opposed  the  measure.  Mr.  Courtenay,  cm 
this  occasion,  commenced  his  speech  with  an  ironical  eulogimn 
on  the  brilliant  abilities  of  Mr.  Canning : 
•  "  He  admired  them,"  he  said,  "  exceedingly;  but  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  most  admired  the  arguments  he  displayed,  or 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  defended  his  right  honourable 
friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer).  An  honourable 
friend  of  liis  (Mr.  Grey)  had  pointed  out  a  feet,  and  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  confessed  it,  by  admitting  that  the  Minister 
was  an  apostate;  and,  through  complaisance,  had  asserted 
that  be  himself  was  one  also.  He  had  declared  his  friend 
guilty,  and  taken  guilt  upon  his  own  shoulders.  He  had  con- 
cluded (Mr.  Courtenay  observed),  by  professing  that  he  partici- 
pated in  his  right  honourable  friend's  disgrace;  and  pledged 
himself,  that  if  he  should  hereafter  resume  his  former  princi- 
ples, he  should  incur  the  same  penalty.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman seemed  attached  to  his  friend,  as  necessary,  probably,  to 
promote  his  varying  fortune  and  opinions : 

*^  Thus  a  light  straw,  whirl'd  round  with  evVy  blast. 
Is  carried  off  in  some  dog*8  tail  at  last." 

"  With  regard  to  the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced,  he 
must  say,  that  he  had  not  heard  a  single  syllable  uttered  that 
could  make  him  change  his  opinion  as  to  the  impolicy  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  measure  in  debate. 

"  After  bestowing  the  highest  eulogium  on  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  had  pronounced 
it  the  palladium  of  English  liberty;  an  act  that  never  ouAt  to 
be  repealed ;  nor,  indeed,  should  any  Englishman,  who  knew 
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'  •*  It  had  been  likewise  said,  tliat  it  was  not  very  probable 
It  the  crime  of  witchcraft  should  afford  a  pretext  for  any 
sold  into  slavery.     Those  who  could  reason  upon  this 
■      rabability,  shewed  themselves  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
>ry  of  their  own  country.     In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
I      of  witchcraft  had  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
formation.   No  less  than  sixty  informations  were  then  given  by 
le  man. 

^  An  honourable  member  had  contended  against  the  aboli- 
ion  of  the  slave-trade,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  twenty- 
ix  acts  of  Parliament ;  but  he  dared  say  that  i^t  would  be  found 
hat  the  punishment  of  witchcraft  was  sanctioned  by  fifty-six- 
tt8  of  Parliament. 

**  It  had  been  stated  that  the  pulpit  had  been  employed  as  an 

nstrument  of  attack  upon  the  slave-trade.     If  this  was  really 

J  case,  he  was  happy  to  understand  that  the  pulpit  had  been 

well  employed.    But  he  was  rather  apt  to  be  doubtfiil  of  tlie 

:,   as  he  knew  that  clergymen  had  obtained  preferment  for 

ideating  the  doctrine  that  the  negroes  were  predestined  to 

lavery,  and  making  the  planters  and  slave-dealers  a  species  of 

eriptural  aristocrats ;  yet  he  doubted  not,  that  when  the  bill 

iras  carried  to  the  other  House,  the  Bishops  would  rise  up  with 

hat  brave  and  virtuous  indignation  by  which  they  were  uni- 

brmly  distinguished,  to  abolish  a  measure  so  contrary  to  the 

>rinciplcs  of  justice,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

"  Every  member  would  recollect  that  on  his  vote  this  night 

ided  the  happiness  of  millions ;  that  it  was  in  liis  power  to 

anctiou  a  measure,  whose  beneficial  consequences  would  be  felt 

>ver  an  extensive  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  would  sow 

he  seeds  of  civilization,  and  establish  the  first  principles  of  hu- 

nanity  in  regions  where  they  were  formerly  unknown." 

A  new  and  important  epoch  now  occurred  in  the  history, 
loth  civil  and  political,  of  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of 
be  French  Revolution,  families  and  friends  were  alike  divided; 
md  while  some  were  actuated  by  interested  views,  the  conduct 
if  others  was  regulated  by  purer  and  more  honourable  motives, 
rhe  path  of  ambition  was  now  once  more  laid  open  to  Mr.. 
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further  examination  no  such  proof  would  be  found.     He  de- 
clared himself  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  His  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters could  adopt  those  measures  which  they  so  much  reprobated 
in  a  neighbouring  country :  for  certainly  the  same  thing  had 
been  done  in  France  by  Barrere  and  liobespierre." 

When  the  same  subject  was  again  canvassed  (Dec.  21,1 798), 
Mr.  Courtenay,  who  had  visited  some  of  the  prisoners  confin- 
ed subsequently  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
rose,  and  spoke  in  substance  nearly  as  follows : 

"  Every  member  of  this  House  must  venerate  a  law  which  se- 
cured the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen,  a  law  which  every 
political  writer  has  made  the  subject  of  his  highest  eulogium, 
and  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  Great  Britain.     It  is  needless  for  me  to  urge  to  the 
House,  that  this  great  bulwark  of  British  liberty  ought  to  be 
touched  with  a  delicate  hand,  and  that  nothing  but  the  most 
obvious  necessity  should  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  its  suspen- 
sion.    I  cannot,  tlierefore,  give  my  assent  to  a  measure,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  deprive  the  people,  for  a  still  longer  pe- 
riod, of  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  handed  down  to  them  by 
their  ancestors,  which,  while  it  is  allowed  to  operate,  afibrds 
personal  protection  to  every  individual  and  which  at  one  time 
rendered  the  liberties  of  this  country  paramount  to  those  of 
any  other  country  upon  earth. 

**  *  We  must  admire,'  says  an  elegant  and  philoso{)hical 
writer,  (Dr.  Ferguson,)  *  as  the  keystone  of  civil  liberty,  the 
statute  which  forces  the  secrets  of  every  prison  to  be  revealed, 
the  cause  of  every  commitment  to  be  declared,  and  the  person 
of  the  accused  to  be  produced,  that  he  may  claim  his  enlarge- 
ment or  his  trial  within  a  limited  time.  No  wiser  forms  wete 
ever  opposed  to  the  abuses  of  power.'  It  is  upon  an  institu- 
tion like  this  that  those  statesmen  who  wish  to  subvert  liberty 
will  naturally  commence  their  attacks.  It  has  often  been  as- 
sailed, and,  as  the  same  author  well  observes,  ^  It  requires  a 
fabric  no  less  than  the  whole  political  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  a  spirit  no  less  than  the  turbulent  and  refractory  zeal 
of  this  fortunate  people^  to  secure  its  effects,'   I  am  moch  afraid 
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this  turbulent  spirit  no  longer  exists :  if  it  had,  the  Ho- 
le Gentleman  would  not  have  been  successful  in  this 
re. 
*  But  let  us  look  at  the  effects  which  the  suspension  of  this 
B  produced.     A  number  of  persons  were  arrested  last 
;  I  believe,  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty :  has  there  not 
iieen  time  to  bring  them  to  trial?     To  have  anaigned  and 
:onyicted  these  persons  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  the 
)eit  reason  that  could  be  urged  for  continuing  the  suspension 
«f  the  Habeas-Corpus  act.   Two  terms  have,  however,  elapsed 
vithout  an  attempt  being  made  to  try  one  of  the  persons  who 
.Te  been  confined  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
ven  to  the  executive  government.     I  should  be  glad  to  know 
lat  reason  can  be  assigned  for  continuing  this  power  any 
onger  in  the  hands  of  His  Majesty's  ministers.     Has  there 
Ately  existed  any  symptom  of  rebellion,  or  have  any  insurrec- 
i<Hi8  taken  place  in  any  quarter  of  the  country  ?  On  the  con- 
rary,  I  believe  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite  to 
tie  cannot  point  out  any  period  since  the  Revolution,  when 
nore  loyalty  and  more  attachment  to  the  government  were 
Usplaycd  than  at  present.     It  surely  will  not  be  pretended 
hilt  we  have  now  any  thing  to  fear  from  invasion.     Tlie  fleets 
iff  the  enemy  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  country  is  covered 
ivith  soldiers :  I  believe  we  have  not  less  tlian  between  two  and 
ihree  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms.     Now,  under  all  these 
jrcumstance,  protected  by  such  a  force,  and  by  the  general 
lisposition  of  the  people,  no  appearance  of  any  attempt  to  dis- 
urb  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  secured  against 
ill  dangers  from  without,  why  continue  to  suspend  an  act  upon 
rhich  the  liberty  of  the  subject  depends  ? 

*^  There  is  another  reason  I  shall  state  to  the  House  why  I 
hink  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas-Corpus  act  ought  to  cease, 
id  I  state  it  upon  good  information.  Indeed,  if  I  did  not 
hink  that  I  had  important  information  to  give,  I  should  not 
rouble  the  House  with  any  remarks  on  the  subject.  Was  it 
lot  for  this  consideration,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  hold 
ip  my  faint  and  glimmering  rush-light,  when  the  great  and 
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splendid  luminary  of  Opposition  is  withdrawn*     The  reason  is 
this ;  the  persons  imprisoned  under  the  act,  which  it  is  now 
proposed  you  shall  continue,  are  most  cruelly  used.    I  do  not 
assert  this  from  hearsay,  but  from  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion.    Having  heard  a  great  many  reports  respecting  their  si- 
tuation, I  resolved  to  go  and  see  them,  and  inquire  into  the 
feet.     An  Honourable  Friend  of  mine  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  was 
rather  cavalierly  treated  when  he  hinted  at  the  situation  in 
which  these  unfortunate  men  were  placed,  and  I  was  resolved 
to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  question.     I  procured  an  oi> 
der  from  a  magistrate,  and  I  went  to  see  the  prison,  in  com- 
pany with  my  Honourable  Friend  and  another  gentleman,  who 
is  not  a  member  of  this  House,  but  who  is  distinguished  by  his 
humanity,  and  by  relieving  many  distressed  families  of  persons 
imprisoned  under  this  act,  on  the  information  of  spies.     But 
I  shall  make  no  invidious  observations  on  this  subject.      I 
ought  to  recollect,  that  I  lately  (in  a  high  court  of  justice) 
heard  an  eulogium  pronounced  on  spies  and  informers,  who 
were  hailed  as  the  guardians  of  the  state,  as  the  tutelary  dei- 
fies of  the  constitution.     If  they  betrayed  their  former  asso- 
ciates, treason  was  sublimed  into  loyalty,  and  treachery  into 
virtue,  as  if  poison  could  be  medicated  by  additional  venom. 

<<  I  went  to  visit  the  prison ;  and  I  must  confess  that  {  found 
the  reports  that  had  reached  me,  of  the  situation  of  the  per- 
sons under  confinement,  had  been  exaggerated  -—  {a  ay  of 
hear !  hear  I )  Yes,  they  were  exaggerated  !  for  had  they  been 
true,  the  cruelties  exercised  in  this  prison  would  have  &r  ex- 
ceeded any  oppression  that  ever  was  committed  under  the  hor- 
rible tyranny  of  Robespierre.  Still,  however,  I  must  say,  that 
their  situation  was  extremely  wretched,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  treated,  unexampled  in  severity  and  rigour, 
I  found  them  without  fire  and  without  candle,  denied  every 
kind  of  society,  exposed  to  the  cold  and  rain,  which  in  that  in- 
clement season  (it  was  about  a  month  ago)  entered  by  the  iron 
bars  of  their  cells,  only  allowed  to  breathe  the  air  out  of  thdx 
cells  for  about  an  hour,  denied  every  comfort,  every  innocent 
amusement,  excluded  froxn  all  intercourse  vrith  each  other^  and 
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h  night  locked  up  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.     Now  1 

|L^)eal  to  the  gentlemen  who  hear  me,  whether  they  could 

•76  imagined  that  such  a  practice  existed  in  this  country, 

whether  they  tliink  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  treat* 

*g  state-prisoners  in  this  manner, 

**  I  do  not  believe  that  His  Majesty's  ministers  were  privy 
J  those  proceedings.     I  cannot  suppose  that  the  usage  these 
mfortunate  men  experienced  was  known  to  any  person  in  ad- 
linistration ;    but  the  severity  they  experienced  was  greater 
'than  I  can  describe  it,  and  such  as,  for  the  sake  of  humanity^ 
and  the  honour  of  the  country,   I  should  hope  will  not  again 
be  permitted.     Among  the  prisoners,  I  saw  a  gentleman,  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted  above  thirty  years  ago ;  an  officer  dis- 
tinguished in  the  service,  and  amiable  in  his  character  and 
manners  —  I  mean  Colonel  Despard.     I  am  happy,  however, 
to  state,  that  I  understand  his  situation  has  since  been  ame- 
liorated*     I  am  told  he  has  lately  been  put  into  a  room  with  a 
fire ;  and  this  change,  I  am  informed,  he  owes  to  the  humane 
interference  of  Mr.  John  Reeves.     Till  the  25th  of  last  month, 
he  was  confined  in  a  solitary  cell,  where  even  his  wife  was  not 
allowed  to  visit  him,  though  we  were.    These  cells  are  so  cold, 
'  that  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  exist  in 
t  them.     The  cold  may,  in  some  degree,  be  tempered  by  closing 
( the  wooden  shutters ;  but  if  the  unhappy  prisoner  wishes  to 
i  be  chearcd  by  the  air  and  the  light  of  heaven,  he  must  admit 
the  rain  and  chilling  blasts  of  winter  at  the  same  time.     This 
f  usage  appeared  to  me  so  extraordinary,  that  I  was  at  some 
ji  trouble  in  inquiring  of  several  gentlemen,  eminent  in  the  pro- 
)n  of  the  law,  if  ever  they  had  known  of  such  practices  in 
j  this  country.   They  uniformly  answered,  that  they  never  heard 
|;  of  such  severity;  that  they  considered  the  treatment  I  had  de- 
^  scribed  to  be  altogether  unprecedented ;  and  that  they  could 
■  not  imagine  that  any  men  were  used  in  such  a  manner  in  this 
J  country. 

^  **  I  suppose  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  Houses 
f  that  the  prison  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  that  which  is 
r  commonly  called  the  BastUle,  (Aery  of  hearl  hear!)  Do  gen- 
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tlemen  doubt  it  ?    I  can  assure  them  it  is  very  well  known  by 
that  name.     When  I  took  a  coach  in  Oxford-road,  in  order 
to  visit  the  prison,   I  desired  the  coachman  to  drive  me  to  the 
Bastille.     *  Very  well,  Sir,'  was  the  answer  I  received.  Being 
curious  to  know  whether  he  really  understood  the  place  I 
wanted  to  go  to  by  this  name,  I  said,   *  You  know  it  then? 
*  O  yes,  I  know  it  —  why  every  body  knows  the  Bastille  in 
Cold-bath-fields/    Indeed  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  name 
should  have  been  given  to  this  prison,  for  when  another  Bas- 
tille formerly  existed  under  a  certain  regular  gaoemment^  which 
some  gentlemen  pretend  very  much  to  admire,  state-prisoners 
were  treated  better  there  than  they  have  been  treated  in  this. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  inquired  under  whose  direction  this  prison 
is  placed.     I  understand  that  some  Reverend  Gentlemen  are 
among  the  magistrates  who  manage  it;  gentlemen  of  whom  I 
I  do  not  mean  to  speak  in  any  way  resembling  terms  of  disre* 
spect.     I  dare  say  they  act  from  the  purest  motives.     Perhaps 
they  kindly  subjected  these  prisoners  to  so  much  pain  in  this 
world,  that  the  less  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  them  in 
the  next.     {^A  cry  of  hear!  hear!)     Well,  if  this  motive  dqes 
not  please  gentlemen,  I  caimot  help  it    Let  them  assign  a  bet- 
ter if  they  can,  and  I  shall  give  up  this ;  but  I  assure  them  it 
is  the  best  I  can  think  of. 

<^  But  it  is  not  to  persons  suspected  of  state  crimes  alone 
that  the  rigour  I  have  described  is  extended.  Many  other  per- 
sons, charged  with  offences  of  various  descriptions,  undergo  the 
same  treatment.  A  man  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  sdl- 
ing  a  pamphlet  called  the  Rights  of  Citizenship,  has  been  con* 
fined  in  one  of  these  cells.     His  name  is  Smith. 

^^  Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  is  the  mode 
in  which  a  man  convicted  of  a  libel  ought  to  be  punished.  To 
be  separated  from  his  family,  and  shut  up  in  an  ordinary  gaol* 
during  the  time  of  his  sentence,  one  would  think  a  sufficient 
execution  of  the  sentence ;  but  under  this  r^men  the  cnlprit 
was  not  only  prevented  fi*om  exercising  his  industry  to  siqpport 
a  wife  and  children,  but  his  health  is  destroyed,  and  perhaps 
his  mind  deranged^  for  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if 
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i.'sons  in  ^ch  a  situation  were  afflicted  with  insanity.  I  must 

ij  however,  omit  to  state,  that  this  poor  man  was  some  time 

in  consequence  of  indisposition,  removed  from  his  c^ll, 

placed  in  the  sick-ward,   and,  as  the  time  of  his  im* 

iBonment  is  nearly  expired,  and  the  sending  him  back  to 

i  cell  might   occasion   a   relapse,  he  is,    I  understand,   to 

allpwed    to  remain    in    the    sick-ward    until  he  is   dis- 

arged.     I  am  happy  to  have  an   opportunity  of  noticing 

is  act  of  humanity.  - 

**  The  next  person  whose  case  I  shall  mention,  is  that  of  a 
jorderly  woman,  as  she  was  called,  that  is,  one  of  those 
rtunate  creatures  who  walk  the  streets.  She  was  not 
ricted  of  any  felony,  but  she  was  confined  in  a  cold  damp 
U.  She  was  at  the  same  time  ill  of  that  disease  with  which 
mien  of  the  town  arc  pretty  frequently  afflicted.  I  leave  it 
the  humanity  of  the  house,  whether  it  is  proper  to  place  this 
or  unfortunate  woman  in  a  situation,  which,  added  to  the 
rulence  of  her  disorder,  was  likely  to  endanger  her  life.  In 
*ther  dismal  cell  I  found  a  boy,  confined  there  for  disobe* 
ence  to  his  master,  a  punishment  which  I  believe  was  n^ver 
fore  heard  of  for  an  offence  of  the  kind. 
**  Such  were  some  of  the  spectacles  I  witnessed  oi>  this  visit. 
lave,  however,  no  doubt  that  any  abuses  which  may  exist 
ill  be  corrected  when  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  His 
[ajesty's  ministers.  Indeed,  I  am  informed,  that  the  state 
*isoners  are  now  removed  into  a  warm  room,  where  they 
ive  free  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  that  they  are  rendered 
comfortable  as  a  situation  of  confinement  will  admit;  but 
liat  I  have  stated  to  the  House  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  my 
mourable  friend  was  riot  misinformed,  when  he  hinted  that 
e  state  prisoners  were  improperly  treated.  For  a  complaint 
'  this  kind,  I  sincerely  believe,  there  can  only  be  a  foundation 
den  the  circumstances  are  unknown  to  His  Majesty's  mini- 
srs.  State  prisoners  are  more  particularly  under  their  care, 
lice  they  are  confined  in  consequence  of  warrants  from  the 
irretary  of  state ;  there  can,  therefore  be  no  doubt  but  that 
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ministers  are  desirous  they  should  not  be  treated  with  any 
unnecessary  severity. 

<^  With  regard  to  any  farther  arguments  that  I  might  be 
able  to  urge  against  the  bill,  as  they  would  perhaps  have  little 
or  no  weight  with  the  House,  I  shall  therefore  forbear  to 
state  them :  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  lamenting  that 
an  honourable  gentleman,  celebrated  for  his  humanity,  has 
not  visited  this  prison.  I  am  convinced  that  honourable 
gentleman's  principles  of  Vital  Christianity^  (pinciples  which 
indeed  I  have  read  in  his  book)  would  have  induced  him  to 
exert  himself  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  unhappy 
people.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man will  not  any  longer  suffer  it  to  be  said  by  the  unfortunate, 
*  I  was  in  prison,  and  you  visited  me  not.*  I  wish  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  been  with  me  when  I  went  to  see  thi« 
prison.  I  am  certain  that  his  feelings  would  have  been  greatly 
affected,  and  then  his  eloquenop  in  describing  them  would 
have  been  much  superior  to  any  thing  the  House  has  yet 
heard  on  the  subject.** 

A  magistrate  who  was  then  member  for  Middlesex,  having 
delivered  an  opinion  calculated  to  extenuate  the  conduct  of 
the  keeper*  of  Cold  Bath  Fields,  as  well  as  the  odious  mea- 
sure of  solitary  imprisonmnet,  this  produced  a  reply. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  in  answer  to  what  Mr.  Mainwaring  had 
said  respecting  Mr.  Howard's  opinion,  that  solitary  punish* 
ment  should  be  a  commutation  of  death,  quoted  his  letter  to 
Earl  Bathurst,  President  of  the  Council,  in  which  he  begged 
His  Majesty's  permission  to  resign  his  situation  as  (me  of  the 
committee,  because  his  ideas  were  not  adopted,  nor  his  plans 
executed. 

"  Let  not  the  manes  of  Mr.  Howard  be  injuriously  invoked, 
then,  to  sanction  oppression  and  justify  cruelty  !**  said  he,  May 
20,  1799. 

<<  What  was  the  disinterested  philanthropist's  opinion  <m  the 

*  *<  Were  the  charges  adduced  iigatMt  Aria  well  founded  ?    And  wu  he  not  «Mi( 
laftelj  hMpcr  of  thU  tame  odioua  jail  ?*' 
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subject  ?  Gentlemen  should  have  known  his  sentiments  before 
they  so  triumphantly  and  peremptorily  appealed  to  his  autho- 
rity. His  own  words  are :  *  General  heads  of  regulation 
proposed  to  be  established  in  penitentiary  houses  or  houses  of 
correction  (used  by  Mr.  Howard  as  synonimous  terms):  fuel, 
'  what  kind  and  quantity ;  flues  or  stoves  to  warm  the  cdls  in 
winter ;  hot  provisions  daily ;  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  Sec' 

"  Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  such  was  Mr.  Howard's  idea, 
and  such  his  designed  regulations  for  penitentiary  houses  — 
*  To  which  (says  he),  however  (with  that  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  always  distinguished  him),  I  should  wish  that  none  but 
old  hardened  offenders,  and  those  who  have,  as  the  laws  now 
stand,  forfeited  their  lives  by  robbery,  house-breaking,  and 
similar  crimes,  should  be  committed.  Here,  then,  it  is  evident 
•for  what  purposes  Mr.  Howard  designed  to  have  penitentiary 
houses,  or  houses  of  correction,  constructed.  But  the  prir 
soners  committed  to  Clerkenwell  arc  treated  for  petty  oflfences, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  with  a  degree,  of  severity 
and  rigour  much  beyond  what  Mr.  Howard  even  thought 
sufficient  for  the  punishment  and  reformation  of  criminals 
who  had  forfeited  their  lives.  Nay,  farther ;  this  place,  which 
has  been  styled  a  Bastille  (a  name  he  thought  too  good  for  it) 
has  been  converted  into  a  state  prison ;  and  persons  taken  up 
on  suspicion  of  high  treason  have  been  doomed  to  languish  in 
those  miserable,  solitary  cells,  in  cold  and  darkness,  inter- 
dicted from  fire  and  candle.  Such  is  the  boasted  humanity, 
such  the  executive  lenity,  exercised  in  consequence  of  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act  by  His  Majesty's  secretary 
of  state.  Mr.  Courtenay  said  he  did  not  mean  invidiously  to 
censure  the  Duke  of  Portland;  he  must  hate  either  been 
deceived,  or  ignorant  of  the  facts.  Still,  however,  there 
were  persons  confmed  there,  on  the  accusation  of  base  in- 
formers, who  languished  in  that  dismal  situation,  and  where, 
for  three  days  in  a  week  (by  the  rules  of  the  prison),  they  had 
nothing  but  bread  and  water.  But  it  seems  that  venial  in- 
ftrmers,  paid  and  employed  as  such,  were  now  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  guardians  of  the  constitution.  He  (Mr,  Courtenay) 
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had  heard  an  eloquent  eulogium  delivered  with  great  gn^ 
vity  and  dignity  at  a  solemn  trial  in  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, where  it  was  attempted  to  sublime  sedition  into  trea- 
son, and  exalt  informers  to  the  honourable  rank  of  guar- 
dians of  the  state.  An  informer  (by  this  new  fiction  in  law) 
might  convert  his  former  treasons  into  loyalty,  by  turning 
king's  evidence ;  and  his  traitorous  depravities,  into  patriotic 
virtues. 

**  Mr.  Courtenay  said  he  did  not  mean  to  enter  at  large  into 
die  subject,  as  he  had  heard  nothing  to  contradict  the  accurate 
statements  of  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Sheridan),  in  a 
speech  distinguished  by  that  energy,  precision,  and  do* 
quence,  peculiar  to  him.  It  was  too  evident  that  persons 
were  taken  up  on  vague  and  futile  information,  and  that 
ministers  were  afraid  and  ashamed  to  bring  them  to  trial,  but 
liberated  many  of  them  privately  by  an  arret  of  state  ad- 
dressed to  governor  Aris ;  and  so  glad  and  desirous  was  the 
secretary  to  get  rid  of  these  dangerous  conspirators,  that  even 
one  of  their  own  thief-takers  had  been  known,  generously  and 
humanely,  to  have  given  bail  for  the  prisoners,  probably  by  a 
confidential  intimation  from  high  authority. 

**  Such  has  been  the  exercise  of  that  discretionary  power 
vested  in  the  present  administration  by  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas-corpus  act,  an  act  justly  styled  the  palladium  of  Bri- 
tish liberty,  an  act  which  was  always  esteemed  the  strongest 
discriminating  feature  between  the  English  and  French  mo- 
narchy. The  governor  of  this  prison,  from  the  history  and 
apology  of  his  conduct,  it  seems,  had  been  a  baker,  which 
accounted  professionally  for  the  loaves  with  which  the  prison 
was. supplied  being  above  weigkL  Another  instance  of  his  hu- 
manity, mentioned  by  a  worthy  magistrate  (Mr.  Mainwaring), 
was  his  borrowing  the  prisoners'  money,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  any  indulgence  to  his  ci:editors,  but  merely  to  pay 
them  interest  for  their  money,  which  was  laid  out  in  building 
houses:  for  this  governor  and  baker  was  also  an  architect* 
One  gentleman  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  cells  were  tOo 
large;  upon  tUs  principle,  then,  the  dimensions  ought  to  be 
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:ed  to  what  was  barely  suffifcient  to  contain  a   human 
jT,    a  regulation  that   would    abundantly  provide  for  the 
Tt  of  the  prisoners,  as  every  man   would  tlien  be  liis 
warming-pan. 
(r*  Mr.  Courtenay  next  commented  on  the  case  of  the  hack- 
y  ooecbman,  who  had  been  detained  six  months  in  Cold-bath- 
Is  prison,  on  the  complaint  of  a  gentleman,  for  refusing  to 
ice  a  fare  when  hiit  horses  were  lame  and  unfit  for  work. 
'  such  a  piece  of  injustice  had  been  committed  by  Robes- 
re,  what  indignation  and  clamour  it  would  have  excited  ! 
;  would  have  procured  the  minister  another  million  from  the 
y,  or,  at  the  tine  of  the  income  tax,  would  have  raised  the 
noiint  of  its  produce. 

^  But  it  seemed  that  the  conduct  of  Governor  Aris  (for  this, 

these  days,  when  titles  were  distributed  so  liberally,  was  his 

ipellation,)  was  thought  worthy  to  continue  him  in  office*. 

sad  of  an  addi*css  for  his  rex^oval,  probably  a  motion  of 

:8  would  be  proposed  !*' 

In  1790,  soon  after  the  fortunate  completion  of  the  Spanish 

>nvention,  Mn  Courtenay,  then  M.  P.  for  Appleby,  set  the 

hole  House  in  a  roar  of  laughter.     Mr.  Pitt,  the  Chancellor 

*  the  Exchequer,  having  proposed  a  new  tax  upon  beer,  with 

al  gravity  and  eloquence ;  the  subject  of  this  memoir 

ssed  himself  to  the  minister  in  a  gay  and  facetious  tone 

r  voice.     After   alluding  to  the  late  experflrive  and  useless 

rmament,  which,  he  hinted,  had  rather  rendered  the  adminis- 

mtion  unpopular;  Mr.  Courtenay  ironically  observed,  "  that 

St  the  people  should  forget  his  merits  on  a  late  memorable 

cession,  die  Right  Honourable   Gentleman  opposite  him, 

ad  instituted  this  new  tax,  as  if  on  purpose  to  commemorate 

lem :  for  no  merry  draught  would  be  unaccompanied  with 

is  health,  his  name  would  be  toasted  with  additional  energ}', 

faile  his  fame,   in   consequence  of  the  new  tax  would  for 

•  float  in  an  ocean  of  ale  !'* 
In  April,  171)1,  on  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  slave  trade, 
tfr«  Courtenay   again  expressed  his  hatred  to  it  with  great 
irce,  and  desired  "  every  member  to  recollect,  that  on  his 
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vote  this  night  depended  the  happiness  of  millions :  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  sanction  a  measure,  the  beneficial  consequences 
of  which  would  be  felt  over  an  extensive  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  establish  the  first  principles  of  humanity,  in  regions  where 
they  were  fonnerly  unknown." 

In  1797,  he  was  one  of  the  minority  of  93  to  258,  on  Mr. 
Grey's  motion  for  parliamentary  reform;  and  in  18022,  we 
find  him  supporting  the  bill  for  preventing  bull-baiting,  &c 
On  this  occasion,  he  proved  very  witty  on  Mr.  Windham,  who 
appeared  to  advocate  the  custom,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  *'  that 
jacobinism  and  methodism  were  both  leagued  to  pull  it  down." 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  w^ 
find  the  member  for  Appleby,  supporting  the  navy  conmiis- 
don  bijls;  and  in  March,  180t$,  he  voted  with  the  minority, 
in  favour  of  the  "Prince  of  Wales's  establishment. 

In  1804,  he  sided  with  those  who  demanded  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  then  board  of  Admiralty ;  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  he  divided  against  the  additional  defence  biU; 
in  February,  1805,  he  joined  Mr.  Grey,  relative  to  the  Spar 
nish  papers ;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year,  he  formed  one 
of  the  mtyority,  who  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord 
Melville. 

On  the  change  of  administration  in  the  spring  of  1806,  Mr. 
Courtenay  became  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  a  place  of 
1600/.  per  anilUm,  and  after  enjoying  this  for  only  a  feir 
months,  retired  from  public  life. 

No  sooner  did  the  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution,  fiilidiy 
promise  an  auspicious  day,  than  Mr.  Courtenay  hailed  the 
great  event  as  a  most  grateftd  and  beneficent  circumstance  for 
the  whole  human  race.  It  was  no  &ult  of  Ills  if  he  was  de- 
ceived; and  evert  after  all  the  crimes  of  Robespierre  and  Mi^ 
rat,  he  boldly  contended,  that  the  abuse  of  liberty,  like  the 
abuse  of  religion,  constitutes  no  argument  ag^ainst  the  practice 
of  either.  The  emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  the  division  of 
lands,  and  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the  French  CQlonies, 
were  events  which  b^  contemplated  with  a  deb'ght  approximat* 
ing  to  rapture. 
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ot  content  with  viewing  the  re\nDlutionary  struggle  at  a 

Qce,  he  repaired  to  Paris  in  1 792,  for  the  express  pur- 

of  contemplating  the  memorable  characters  and  events, 

spot.     After  this  he  crossed  the  Alps,  visited  Rome 

11      les,  and  on  his  return,  found  his  country  engaged  in 

ntest,  which  he  had  alike  foreseen  and  deprecated. 

I  the  House  of  Commons  he  boldly,  but  unavailingly,  as- 

the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  thh  occasion,  and  on  every 

unity,  both  spoke  and  voted  in  behalf  of  peac^  which 

his  opinion  would  rescue  our  finances  from  thraldom,  and 

IT  nation  from  reproach. 

> 

As  a  man  of  letters,  Mr.  Courtenay  addicted  himself  chiefly 

poetry.     Notwithstanding  he  was  of  a  good  family  himself 

no  one  was  more  eager  to  ridicule  the  exclusive  preten- 

5  set  up,  by  those  who  piqued  themselves  on  their  high 

Lt.     The  expression  of  the  ^>  Swinish  multitude,"  also, 

d  by  his  countryman  Mr.  Burke^  to  the  great  body  of 

people,  excited  his  indignation. 

From  Paris  he  accordingly  writes  as  follows:  and  affects 

tSament  all  the  changes  that  had  occurred : 

'<  All  order  is  lost,  no  distinctions  remain 
Crosses,  ribbands,  and  titles,  no  revVence  obtain. 
Yet  these  innovators,  whose  crimes  I  detest. 
Say  mortals  are  equal  —  the  best  are  the  best ; 
In  some  things  they're  equal,  as  ev*ry  one  knows, 
Each  man  has  two  arms,  two  legs,  and  one  nose ; 
I        And  of  the  same  blood  is  the  poissarde  and  madam, 
.        If  we  foolishly  wander  to  Eve  and  to  Adam : 
^     But  who  can  e*er  doubt,  where  nobility  shines,^ 

That  the  blood  in  its  course  both  ferments  and  refines : 
Impregnate  with  virtue  it  splendidly  flows. 
Though  from  the  same  source  it  congenially  rose ; 
So  parsnips  and  carrots  a  spirit  produce. 
But  the  flavour  and  strength  are  confin'd  to  the  juice : 
Tho'  meteors  from  dunghills  with  lustre  arisey     . 
Is  the  filth  left  behind  like  the  flame  in  the  skies  ? 
As  the  blosoms  and  fruit  the  sweet  nobles  we  see ; 
Like  the  clod,  the  mere  vulgar  should  nourish  the  tree. 
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ConUCf  prince,  and  marguis,  are  somewhat  divine/ 
And  the  multitude  sure  little  better  than  swine  r 
Then  on  this  great  topic  let's  have  no  more  babble^ 
For  the  nobles  are  nobles,  the  people  are  rabble/' 

The  following  verses,  descriptive  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  the 
Johnsonian  school,  possess,  perhaps,  a  far  better  claim  to 
praise,  than  any  of  his  n^nnerous  little  poems  arising  out  of 
the  incidents  of  the  passing  day : 

'^  But  hark,  he  sings !  the  strain  e'en  Pope  admires ; 
Indignant  Virtue  her  own  bard  inspires. 
Sublime  as  Juvenal  he  pours  his  lays, 
And  with  the  Roman  shares  congenial  praise; 
In  glowing  numbers  now  he  fires  the  age. 
And  Shakespeare's  sun  relumes  the  clouded  stage* 

^'  By  Nature's  gifts  ordainM  mankind  to  rule. 
He,  like  a  Titian,  form'd  his  brilliant  school ; 
And  taught  congenial  spirits  to  excel, 
While  from  his  lips  impressive  wisdom  fell.  * 

Our  boasted  Goldsmith  felt  the  sovereign  sway ; 
From  him  deriv'd  the  sweet,  yet  nervous  lay. 
To  Fame's  proud  cliff  he  bade  our  Raphael  rise ; 
Hence  Reynold's  pen,  with  Reynold's  pencil  vies. 
With  Johnson's  flame  melodious  Burney  glows. 
While  the  grand  strain  in  smoother  cadence  flows. 
And  you,  Malone,  to  critic  learning  dear. 
Correct  and  elegant,  refin'd  though  clear. 
By  studying  him,  acquired  tliat  classic  taste. 
Which  high  in  Shakspeare's  fane  thy  statue  plac'd ; 
Near  Johnson  Steevens  stands,  on  scenic  ground, 
Acute,  laborious,  fertile,  and  profound. 

*^  Ingenious  Hawkesworth  to  tSis  school  we  owe> 
And  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  tutor  know. 
Here  early  parts  accomplish'd  Jones  sublimes. 
And  science  blends  with  Asia's  lofly  rhymes : 
Harmonious  Jones  1  who  in  his  splendid  strains 
Sings  Camadeo's  sports,  on  Agra's  flowery  plains; — 
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In  Hindu  fictions  while  we  fondly  trace 

Love  and  the  muses,  deck*d  with  Attic  grace. 

Amid  these  names  can  Boswell  be  forgot. 

Scarce  by  North  Britons  now  esteem'd  a  Scot  ? 

Who,  to  the  sage  devoted  from  his  youth, 

Imbib'd  from  him  the  sacred  love  of  truth  ; 

The  keen  research,  the  exercise  of  mind. 

And  that  best  art,  the  art  to  know  mankind. 

Nor  was  his  energy  confin'd  alone  ^ 

To  friends  around  his  philosophic  throne ;  - 

Its  influence  wide  imprw^d  our  lettered  isle^ 

And  lucid  vigour  marled  the  general  style  : 

As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swoln  from  their  oozy  bed» 

First  o*er  the  neighbouring  meads  majestic  spread ; 

Till,  gathering  force,  they  more  and  more  expand. 

And  with  new  virtue  fertilize  the  land." 

Almost  the  sole  prose-work,  we  believe,  written,  or  at  least 
acknowledged  by  him,  consists  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  ia 
which  he  ridicules  the  pretensions  of  the  slave-merchants  and 
slave-owners,  to  a  property  in  the  unhappy  negroes. 

Of  his  numerous  bons  mots,  we  shall  only  repeat  one;  and 
that  merely  because  it  may  be  &irly  deemed  classical.  The 
author  of  the  *^  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  IU>man  Empire,!^ 
happening  one  afternoon  to  burst  forth  into  a  high  eulogium 
on  the  Beggar's  Opera,  as  tending  manifestly  to  civilize  the 
brutal  manners  of  English  robbers ;  his  friend  in  return  ex- 
claimed ;  "  Yes  !  Gray  was  the  Orpheus  of  our  lughwaymen." 

Mr.  Courtenay  married  early  in  life,  and  has  had  several 
children.  His  son,  Dr.  Courtenay,  who  was  educated  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  is  supposed  to  read  and 
recite  both  prose  and  verse  better  than  any  other  man  in 
London.  One  of  his  daughters  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.. 
Johnson,  a  banker ;  while  another  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Dundas,  who,  after  residing  some  years  in  India,  now  addicts^ 
himself  to  literary  pursuits. 

Mr.  Courtenay  passed  a  few  of  the  last  years  of  his  existence,  i£ 
not  in  wealth,  at  least  with  a  competency.  On  his  resijgning  hia. 
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scat  for-  Appleby,  he  was  allowed  by  the  munificent  patroir, 
to  bestow  the  next  presentation  on  a  iriend.  He  was  earnestly 
entreated  to  retain  the  office  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, but  he  preferred  his  principles  to  his  interest,  on  this 
as  on  many  other  occasions. 

He  died  on  March  24th  1816,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age; 
and  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  wit,  his  philanthropy, 
and  his  good  humour. 

Here  follows  a  List  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  works :. 

1.  A  Pamphlet,  containing  animadversions  on  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond's  excessive  fondness  for  Fortifications^  while 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.     Anon. 

2.  A  Poetical  Reviewof  Dr.  Samuel Vohnson,  4to.  1786. 

3.  Philosophical  Reflections  on  the  late  Revolution  in 
France^  in  a  (prose)  Letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  8vo.  1790. 

4.  A  Practical  and  Philosophical  Review  of  the  French. 
Revolution,  addressed  to  Mr.  Burke,  Svo.  1793. 

5.  The  present  State  of  Manners,  Arts,  and  Politics  in 
France  and  Italy,  &c  in  a  series  of  Poetical  Episdes,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Jephson,  in  1 79^9  Svo.  1 794. 
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No.  XIV. 

;  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  PATRICK  DUIGENAN, 

LL.D. 

p.   FOR  ARMAGH*  AND  A  PRIVY  COUNCILLOR  OF  IRALAND9 
WVSRNOR  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  CATHERLOUOH,  VICAR-OBNERAL 
:  TROPOLITAN    CHURCH     OF    ARMAGH,     AND    OF    THE 

ORIAL  COURT  OF  IRELAND  ;  JUDGE  OF  THE  PREROGA- 
rXC  IT$  ADVOCATE  OENRRAL  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  AD- 
RALTY;  vicar-general  of  the  dioceses  of  MEATH  AND 
PHIN  J  AND  king's  PROFESSOR  OF  COMMON  LAW  IN  IRELAND. 

E  gentleman,  an  outline  of  whose  life  is  here  about  to  be 

ipted,  has  risen  from  low  beginnings,  and  by  slow  degrees 

bbnriderable  portion  of  eminence^   although  not  of  popu- 

h     Having  attained  a  great  age,  he  outlived  nearly  all  his 

smporaries;  and  such  is  the  confessed  obscurity  of  his  origin 

the  particulars  of  his  birth,  and  of  his  early  years,  have 

leen  hitherto  developed  with  sufficient  precision. 

itrick  Duigenan,  generally  allowed  to  be  the  son  of  an 

re  Hibernian  peasant,  is  said  by  one  of  his  own  countr}'- 

**  from  the  very  sound  of  the  name  to  have  been  per- 

f  Irish ;"  "  nor  would  it  be  rash  to  infer,"  it  is  added, 

it  must  have  been  Catholic,  as  well  as  Irish ;  for  though,. 

!  are  considerable  numbers  of  that  name  in  the  country, 

.ot  in  one  instance,  of  one  hundred,  is  it  found  to  desig- 

a  Protestant  .or  a  Sectary.   It  is  among  the  felicities  of  the 

:<      therefore,"  continues  his  compatriot,  *^  that  his  talents 

3  virtues  are  not  obscured  by  the  splendour  of  ancestry, 

iiat  his  strong  attachment  to  the  established  Church,  and 

Protestant  ascendancy  cannot  be  attributed  to  early  {fre- 

another  of  his  countrymen,  asserts, 

Iwt  Dr.  D.  owes  his  birth  to  PwidyCyDewgraan,  and  Joan  his  wife,    two 

ics,  who  subsisted  by  tendiBg  eattU  oo  one  of  the  bleakest  mounHins  of  the 
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That  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  was  born  about  the 
year  1735,  was  of  true  Irish  descent;  and  that  he  was 
brought  up  in  a  cottage  in  Ireland,  can  scarcely  be  a  subject 
of  censure  or  disgrace  to  an  enlightened  and  liberal  reader . 
that  he  arose  from  a  state  of  beggary  to  affluence,  betokens  at 
least,  the  possession  of  some  good  qualities ;  and  as  neither 
his  country,  nor  his  condition,  wai$  an  object  of  choice,  it 
argues  but  little  criminality,  or  even  bad  taste,  should  all 
these  charges  be  actually  verified ! 

It  has  been  asserted,  however,  to  the  writer  of  this  article, 
on  the  faith  of  one  of  his  own  nation,  who  sat  for  many  years 
with  him  in  parliament :  that  he  was  the  son  df  a  Protestant 
schoolmaster  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  Presbyterian 
vnfe ;  and,  indeed^  if  this  be  the  case,  the  marked  difference  of 
faith,  that  is  said  to  have  existed  both  in  his  &ther's,  and  in  his 
own  family,  ought  to  have  whispered  constantly  in  his  ear 
the  Christian  maxims  of  charity  in  respect  to  all  sects  and  p^po* 
fessions  whatsoever. 

It  is  a  well  known  &ct,  that  Mr.  Duigenan  was  entered  ga 
a  member  of  the  college  of  Dublin,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a 
sizer.  That  he  was  not  a  gentleman-commoner,  is  allowed  on 
all  hands :  but  that  he  was  not  a  "  Papist,"  is  pretty  certain. 


couoty  of  Leitrim."  He  ako  maintains  that  he  was  intended  for  a  priest,  hut  oooTCRed 
hj  a  Protestant  Clergyman,  who  kept  a  school,  and  raised  him' to  the  situation  of  hie 
assbtant. 

"  With  hia  elevation,  our  hero  adopting  new  riew»,  read  his  recantation,  and  diaiigwi 
his  real  name  of  0*Dewigenan,  which  he  thought  savoured  too  much  of  Popeiy,  to  dm 
more  Protestant  appellation  of  Duigenan. 

"  Mr.  Duigenan,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  remained  at  this  school*  till  by  the 
benevolent  aid  of  his  master,  he  acquired  as  much  learning  as  enabled  him  to  gain 
admission  aa  a  sixer  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  conscious  he  was  ligiiting  prm 
unginbua,  hia  application  waa  ao  intense,  that  thougli  unassisted  by  any  exiiKMSiinari 
talents,  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  and  afterwnnia  in  due  time  a  fellowship,  then  the 
highest  point  of  ambition  to  which  he  could  aspire. 

<<  Among  the  Irish  Catholics  it  is  universally  observed,  that  kiln^dried  Pniatanij, 
(by  which  is  meant,  those  who  have  read  their  recantation  from  the  Church  <if  Riwae^ 
to  that  of  England  or  Ireland),  are  peculiarly  intolerant  and  hostile  to  the  membera  or 
their  former  communion.'* 

This,  like  the  other  eitracts  in  the  teit,  will  serve  to  show,  not  onl^^  the  extCDti  but 
#l»o  the  bitterness  of  the  prejudices  existing  against  the  subject  of  this  memov. 
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i  the  very  circumstance  of  his  admission :  for^  it  seems  to 
ve  been  the  policy  of  former  times,  to  have  excluded  the 
i  Catholic  from  all  Protestant  free  schools,  as  well  as  this 
rated  university.     In  consequence  of  such  mischievous 
lagement,  those  who  remained  at  home,  being  utterly 
ite  of  tlie  very  elements  of  knowledge,  became  idle,  dis- 
iprderly,  and   disloyal ;  while  such   as  were  sent  to  study  in 
reign  colleges  and  seminaries,  not  unfrequently,  carried  arms 
I  their  native  country.     Thanks  to  the  generous  and  en- 

li  itened  policy  of  the  present  times,  most  if  not  all  these  traces 
of  unfeeling  barbarity  have  disappeared,  and^  no  portion  of 
Christendom  has  beheld  the  light  of  civilization  beam  upon  it, 
with  such  sudden  splendour,  as  Ireland,  during  the  course  of 
the  present  reign ! 

As  we  are  reduced  to  conjectures,  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
liable,   that  Mr.  Duigenan  was  originally  one  of  those  poor 
scholars  accustomed  formerly  to  wander  through  the  country 
in  search  of  bread  and  patronage.     He  found  both  in  Dublin. 
There^  his  industry  was  rewarded,  first  with  a  scholarship, 
and  then  with  a  lay-fellowship,  of  which  two  only,  we  believe^ 
are  allowed  by  the  statutes.     He  also  obtained  the  degrees  of 
M.  A.  and  LL.  D.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  like  many  of  those 
who  are  poor  and  unprotected,  the  whisperings   of  ambition 
taught  him,  for  a  while,  to  look  up  to  the  Church  for  pre- 
ferment.    But  in  nn  auspicious  hour,  he  determined  to  study 
the  law ;  and  in  addition  to  the  advantages  derived  from  that 
professsion,  soon  tojoyed   no  small   degree  of  support  and 
protection  from  the  dignitaries  who  preside  over  ecclesiastical 


One  early  instance  of  his  independent  spirit  has  been 
quoted  against  this  gentleman,  by  his  numerous  host  of 
enemies,  which,  on  another  occasion,  and  in  respect  to  any 
other  man,  would  have  been  followed  by  praise  and  commen- 
dation. In  1774,  the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson 
was  nominated  by  dint  of  influence.  Provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
l^;e,  Dublin,    in    the  roopi    of  the    Bight    Hon.    Francis 
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Andrews.  This  enviable  distinction  has  been  generally  can^ 
ferred  on  men  of  profound  erudition ;  and  was  always  deem- 
ed an  appropriate  reward  for  distinguished  classical  learn- 
ing«  In  the  present  instance,  the  honour  waft  bestow- 
ed, on  a  lawyer  of  great  practice,  a  secretary  of  vtate  of 
acknowledged  talents,  and  a  senator  whose  q)eeche8  were 
allowed  to  abound  with  point  and  brilliancy.  But  he  was 
not  celebrated  for  his  scholarship;  he  had  never  been  the 
protector  of  learning,  or  the  encourager  of  genius ;  and  many 
members  of  the  college  w^re  but  little  pleased  with  a  nonii* 
nation  originating  solely,  as  it  was  thought^  in  parliamen- 
tary interest. 

On  this  occasion,  Dr.  Duigenan  exhibited  his  displeasnrey 
by  the  publication  of  a  Latin  poem,  entitled  '^  Lachrynue 
Academicae ;"  and  the  first — and  if  we  are  to  credit  hia 
foes  —  the  last  instance  also,  of  his  independence,  by  with- 
drawing from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate)  to  whom 
he  did  not  chuse  to  pay  an  unwilling  obedience.  He  retained, 
however,  his  degree  of  LL.D.  and  his  situation  of  Lecturer  in. 
Civil  Law ;  which  latter  office,  like  the  former,  we  believe  if 
merely  titular ,-  being  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  sinecure. 

Long  previous  to  this,  Dr.  Duigenan  had  practised  in  the 
<<  Four  Courts,"  as  they  are  called ;  for  he  had  been  called  to 
the  Irish  Bar,  in  Michaelmas  term  1767,  and  even  obtained 
a  silk  gown,  as  king's  counsel ;  which,  in  this  country,  would 
serve  to  denote  some  profissssional  eminence.  When  Ire- 
land asserted  her  legislative  independence  on  England,  the 
also  established  Inns  of  Court ;  and  he  became  a  Bencher  of 
one  of  these,  so  early  as  1 784. 

Previously  to  this  period,  the  Irish  student  was'obliged  to 
eat  his  commons,  and  keep  his  terms  rq^ularly,  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  &c,  and  it^is  in  a  high  degree 
probable,  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  attended  Wett^ 
minster  Hall,  long  before  he  made  his  bow  to  the  Bench  in 
Dublin.  In  1 795  he  was  appointed  King's  Advocate-Genenl, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  Jkn^  Chesterton ;  and  he  at  length  aspired 
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tOy  and  obtained  the  honour  of  being  a  Judge  in  the  Prero- 
gative Court;  such,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  his  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  that  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  sister  kingdom,  appear  to  have  strove  who 
should  befriend  him  most.  Many  lucrative  appointments 
followed  of  course^  in  the  train  of  ecclesiastical  patronage ; 
and  he  was  at  length  indebted,  to  the  same  prolific  source,  for 
a  seat  in  the  l^islature. 

Being  a  jealous  member  of  the  established  Church,  and  a 
firm  friend  to  the  ^'  Pirotestant  ascendancy,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished," a  term  of  very  ambiguous  import,  as  it  originally  im- 
plied depression,  and  submission  on  the  part  of  a  proscribed 
&ith;  we  find  him  sitting  as  a  representative  for  several 
Irish  boroughs  in  succession.  In  1 790,  he  was  returned  for 
Old  Leighlin,  in  the  county  of  Catherlough ;  and  aftewards  for 
Armagh,  which  he  continued  to  represent  until  his  death. 

**  His  adherence  to  the  Old  High  Church  principles,"  says 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  finally  procured  him  a  seat  in 
parliament,  when  the  increasing  liberality  of  public  feeling 
made  it  likely  that  those  principles  might  need  an  advocate  to 
support  them.  Sent  to  the  Senate  by  clerical  influence,  Dr^ 
Puigenan  has  never  forgotten  what  he  owes  to  his  patrons,  nor 
has  he  at  any  time  omitted  an  occasion,  of  inculcating  on 
the  House  and  the  pu\)lic,  the  virtues,  the  poverty,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  clergy ;  or  of  holding  out  popery  and  sectarists, 
as  the  enemies  of  God,  and  of  religion ;  of  moral  duty  and  of 
good  government. 

<^  It  is  not  only  against  papists  and  sectarists,  as  sucli,  that 
the  caustic  eloquence  of  Dr.  Duigenan  is  directed ;  the  Irish,  as 
distinguished  from  the  British  settler,  and  their  descendants 
in  Ireland,  are  equally,  at  times,  the  smarting  victims  of  his 
tongue;  even  a  name  sounding  like  that  qf  an  Irishman, 
or  an  Irish  Catholic,  furnishes  a  theme  for  the  parliamentary 
invectives  of  the  learned  Doctor.  The  unfortunate  name  of 
Keogh^  which  belonged  to  a  man  some  time  active  in  the  cause 
of  emancipation  and  reform,  has  more  than  once  been  pro- 
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nounccd  by  Dr.  Patrick  Duigenan  in  a  manner,  and  a  tone*, 
which,  while  it  entertained  the  senate,  spoke  his  contempt  and 
scorn  for  Irish  gutturals. 

''  It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  this  learned  gentle* 
inan  to  insinuate  that  he  is  an  indolent  senator,  except  when 
the  concerns  of  the  church  call  for  his  exertions ;  the  fact  is,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Irish  administration, 
and  the  most  devoted  enemy  of  sedition  in  every  form ;  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  his  powers  are  most  happily 
raised  when  tlie  interests  of  the  clergy  combine  with  the  safety 
of  the  state,  and  when  he  labours  at  once  for  God,  and  for 
his  country.  Hence,  it  is  that  he  calls  forth  his  finest  figures, 
and  flames  with  most  heat,  when  he  opposes  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Grattan,  who  so  mistakingly  would  engraft  reh'gious  free- 
dom on  civil  liberty. 

^^  Indeeed,  against  such  men  as  Mr.  Grattan,  the  Doctor 
delights  to  pitt  himself.  Even  when  that  gendeman  had  retired 
from  parliament,  his  address  to  his  constituents,  and  some 
other  trifles  which  appeared  in  public  under  his  name,  excited 
the  attention  and  roused  the  fire  of  the  Doctor.  He  attacked 
them  in' a  pamphlet  so  much  in  the  Doctor's  strong  way,  so 
vehement,  we  do  not  say  so  scurrilous  and  so  abusive,  that 
Mr.  Grattan  thought  himself  called  upon  to  give  the  gentle- 
man, who  had  taken  so  much  offence  at  him,  some  other  way 
of  obtaining  satisfaction  than  mere  writing  would  afford  him ;  he 
accordingly  left  London,  went  to  Dublin,  and,  after  publishing 
an  advertisement  in  most  of  the  London  and  Dublin  papers,  in 
which  he  applied  the  strongest  epithets  of  contempt  to  the  Doc- 
tor's publication,  gave  notice,  that  for  a  certain  number  of  days, 
in  the  advertisement  mentioned,  he  should  be  found  at  Kcams's 
Hotel,  in  Kildare-street  The  Doctor,  however,  on  this  occa- 
sion, shewed  himself  a  well-disposed  subject,  who  could  not 
easily  be  persuaded  to  break  the  peace :  he  exerted  no  sagacity 
in  finding  out  Mr.  Grattan's  meaning,  and  Mr.  G.  knQwuig, 
})erhaps,  the  danger  of  giving  an  ecclesiastical  judge  a  more  ex* 
plicit  declaration  of  it,  returned  after  some  (imeto  England. 
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<<  It  is  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Daigenan  is  at  present  a 
widower:*  —  his  wife  was  a  very  rigid  CathoHc;  and  not- 
withstanding the  vehemence  pf  his  declaration  against  popery, 
and  his  strong  opposition  to  every  popish  claim,  he  kept 
constantly,  during  his  wife's  life,  a  Catholic  priest  in  his  house, 
as  her  confessor  and  chaplain.  He  is  still  a  healthy,  strong 
man,  though  in  declining  years :  —  whether  he  will  a  second 
time  connect  himself  with  the  abominations  of  Babylon,  is  a 

matter  of  curious  speculation." 

Such  was  the  character  dra^Ti  of  Dr.  Duigenan  during  his 
lifetime;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  outline  in  the 
least  resembles  the  original,  that  the  features  are  grossly 
exaggerated. 

As  the  union  between  the  sister  kingdoms  has  generally 
been  deemed  a  grand  political  n^easure,  highly  beneficial,  and 
conducive  to  the  safety  of  both,  he  ought  at  least  to  have 
some  <^'edit  on  that  account.  It  was  he  who  first  had  the 
boldness  to  mention  the  then  odious  word  "  Union  !"  in  the 
Irish  Parliament.  Not  in  the  least  daunted  by  the  recep- 
tion he  then  experienced,  Dr.  Duigenan  advocated  the  mea- 
sure, when  it  came  regularly  before  the  House;  and  lived 
to  see  it  effected,  although  not  without  a  long  and  violent 
struggle. 

While  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  he  constantly 
sided  with  Ministers;  who  appear,  however,  to  have  been  fully 
sensible  that  he  had  rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious. 
Accordingly,  on  being  questioned,  as  to  the  services  that  had 
made  him  worthy  of  a  seat  in  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  it  was 
intimated,  that  it  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
public  business ;  and  it  was  added,  at  the  same  time,  by  way 
of  i^logy,  that  this  measure  had  originated  with  the  Primate ! 
Such  was  the  violence  of  party  zeal  against  this  gentleman,  that 
some  yedrs  since,  a  pamphlet  of  a  very  singular  character,  with 
the  following  title,  was  published  in  London  :  "  A  fair  Repre- 
sentation of  the  present  State  of  Ireland,  &c.  &c.  by  Patrick 

• 

*  He  married  igatn  soon  ifter. 
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Duigenan,  LL.D.  one  of  the  RepreseDtatives  of  the  City 
of  Armagh  in  Parliament.''  ,  Soon  after  its  aj^Marance^  an 
action  was  brought,  and  the  cause  coming  on  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  Westminster,  before  the  late  Lord  Kenyan ; 
the  Chief  Justice  pronounced  it  to  be  an  atrocious  libel,  and 
the  Jury  awarded  500Z.  damages. 

In  February,  1805,  tlie  learned  Doctor  supported  the  Irish 
liabeas  cor])us  suspension  bill,  and  in  April  voted  for  referring 
the  case  of  Lord  Melville- to  a  special  committee^  instead  of 
declaiming  him  guilty.  Soon  after  tliis'  he  indicated  an  intention 
of  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  stipendiary  curates  in 
Ireland ;  and  when  Mr.  Fox  made  his  motion  relative  to  an 
extension  of  the  franchises  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that 
country,  May  12,  he  spoke  at  large  against  the  proposition. 
On  this  occasion,  he  deprecated  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence ^^  of  a  Catholic  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Catholic  High 
Sheriffs  in  Ireland,  as  the  Catholics  might  next  attack  tlie 
church  establishment."  He  also  ^itertained  some  doubts  as 
to  the  force  which  they  entertained  of  an  oath,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  the  doctrine  of  "  keeping  no  faith  with  heretics," 
was  not  as  yet  quite  exploded. 

The  member  for  Armagh  concluded  by  remarking,  •*  that 
of  all  governments  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  Bridsh  go- 
vernment demanded  most  imperiously  the  exclusion  of  Roman 
Catholics  for  ever  from  any  share  in  its  legislature,  decidedly 
inimical  as  they  had  ever  shewn  themselves  to  heretics.  He 
could  not  therefore  avoid  expressing  his  astonishment,  that 
any  rational  man  should  wish  for  tlieir  admission.  It  had 
been  said  that  little  would  be  granted  by  conceding  what 
the  Catholics  claimed ;  but  he  was  of  opinion,  that  although 
little  might  be  granted,  that  little  was  the  supreme  I^sli^ 
ture  of  the  country.  If  the  grant  of  the  elective  franchise 
was  to  be  made  an  argument  for  the  granting  of  the  r^ 
presentative  franchise,  it  was  with  him  an  argument  ibr 
taking  away  the  elective  franchise,  because  the  representor 
tive  franchise  could  not  be  grantc»d  without  the  destruction  of 
the  constitution. 
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Dr.  Duigenan  tras  accustomed  to  come  to  London  every  ' 
year ;  and  as  he  usually  resided  in  Westminster,  within  a  short 
distance  of  St.  Stephen's -Chapel,  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
be  a  constant  attendant  there.  In  the  spring  he  regularly 
returned  to  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  his  nu- 
merous official  duties  of  Vicar-General  to  the  Metropolitan 
Court  of  Armagh,  King's  Advocate-General  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty ;  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath,  &c. 

During  the  summer  he  generally  resided  at  his  country 
seat,  at  Merion  Avenue,  Bootersto^^  in  the  county  of 
Armagh. 

Dr.  Duigenan  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  illness  that 
terminated  his  life.  On  a  phjrsician  being  called  in,  he  was 
pronounced  not  to  be  in  any  danger;  and  so  assured  was 
he  himself  of  this,  that  he  afterwards  arose,  and  breakfasted 
as  usual.  He  died,  however,  on  Tliursday,  the  lOth  of  April, 
1816,  at  his  apartments  in  Parliament-street. 

He  was  twice  married ;  first  to  the  daughter  of  a  Catholic 
gentleman  of  the  county  of  Meath,  who  was  sister  to  Lady 
Smith,  widow  of  the  Chief  Baron;  over  the  faith  of  his 
spouse,  it  is  said,  that  he  pretended  to  no  controul  whatso- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  violence  of  his  zeal  against  others  of 
that  persuasion. 

HUs  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Hepenstal,  widow  of  Mr.  George 
Hepenstal,  an  attorney,  and  clerk  of  the  police  establishment 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  who  survives  him.  He  left  no  issue  by 
either  of  his  marriages. 

As  his  offices  were  both  numerous  and  lucrative,  his  income 
large,  and  his  expenditure  small,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  he  shoul4  amass  a  large  fortune.  The  bulk  of  this  is 
said  to  be  devised  to  Sir  William  Smith,  one  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  who  is  nephew 
to  his  first  wife. 

Dr.  Duigenan  lived  to  be  an  octogenarian.  He  was  robust 
both  in  person  and  constitution  :  a  short,  fat,  stout  man,  with  a 
dark  grey  coat,  and  a  black  scratch  wig.  He  was  one  of  the 
old  school  of  Irish  Protestants ;  and  by  a  strange  political  ana- 
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chronism}  avowed  those  principles,  and  practised  those  tenets, 
that  were  both  current  and  popular  during  the  cruel  and 
bloody  wars  that  took  place^  in  the  time  oi  Elizabeth  and  of 
CromwelL 

List  of  Dr.  Duigenan's  Works. 

1.  Lachrymas  Academical 

2.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  Insurrections  in  Mun- 
ster,  by  "  Theophilus." 

3.  Observations  on  Mr.   GrattAn's  Address  to  his  Con- 

stituents. 
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The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  SAMUEL  Lord  Viscount 
HOOD,  Bjuion  of  Cathebinoton,  and  a  Baronet  ; 

ADUIXAI.  OF  THX  RKD  ;  OOVXRMO^  OF  OREEKWICH  HOSPITAI.  |  AM 
ELDER  BROTHER  OF  TBE  TRIMITT  BOUU  }  KNIOHT  GRAKC  CRCK« 
OF  THX  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH,  &C.  StC. 

"  VEKTIS  SECUNDIS." 

X  HIS  family  has  obtained  great  diBtinction  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice; and,  in  addition  to  other  honours,  and  no  small  portion 
of  wealth  and  celebri^,  acquired  no  fewer  than  five  patents 
of  peerage,  during  the  late  war. 

Samuel  Hood  was  the  elder  son  of  the  Bererend  Samud 
Hood,  first.  Vicar  of  Butlcy,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
afterwards  of  Thomcomb^  in  Devtmshire,  by  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Hoskins,  Esq.  of  Beantinster,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset.     He  was  bom,  Dec  12,  1 724> ;  and  as  his  father  was. 
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himself  a  younger  brother,  and  neither  his  fortune  nor  prefer- 
ment considerable,  both  he  and  his  late  brother,  Alexander, 
(afteni'ards  \lscount  Bridport},  were  destined  for  the  sea 
service. 

The  former  commenced  his  naval  career  as  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  Romney  of  sixty-four  guns,  in  1 740,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  was  appointed 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Winchclsea,  a  twenty  gun  ship. 
"WHiile  serving  in  this  capeiii^y  lie  was  wounded  during  an 
action  with  a  French  frigate,  to  1 754,  he  became  a  master 
and  commander,  as  this  rank;  wite  then  termed;  in  which 
station  he  repaired  on  board  the  Jamaica  sloop  of  war.  In  July 
1756,  we  find  him  serving  as  .captain  to  Commodore  Holmes; 
but  it  was  not  until  1759»  that,  he  had,  for  the  first  time,  an 
opportunity  of  distingiiishiilg  himself  by  his  gallantry  and 
seamanship. 

Sailing  from  Portsmouth  in  the  Antelope,  of  fifty  guns,  a 
clean  sliip,  and  a  crew  fresli  from  port,  on  the  1 3th  of  Fe- 
bruary, he  descried  the  Bellona,  a  vessel-  of  equal  force  to  his. 
own,  bound  from  Martinico  to  Brest.  On  this,  he  ordered 
every  rag  of  canvas  to  be  spread,  and  coming  instantly  to  dose 
quarters,  after  a  sharp  action  of  four  hours,'  the  Count  Beau- 
honnoir  was  obliged  to  surrender :  Admiral  Lord  Anson,  the 
first  Connnissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  presented  the  victor  to 
George  11.  and  the  command  of  the  Africa,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship, 
was  inmiediately  conferred  on  him,  as  a  reward  for  this  exploit. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  bombardment  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  under  Rodney ;  and  served,  during  three  years  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders. 

On  the  peace  taking  place.  Captain  S.  Hood  retired  to  his 
&mily :  for  on  August  25,  1 759,  he  had  married  Susanna, 
daughter  of  Edward  Linzee  of  Portsmouth,  Esq.  who^  by 
acting  several  times  as  mayor  of  that  corporation,  had  secured 
a  considerable  degree  of  influence  both  there  and  elsewhere. 
Afler  remaining  some  time  at  home,  in  1768,  the  conunand  of 
the  Boston  was  conferred  on  him,  on  board  which  he  hoisted 
a  broad  pendant. 
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In  I778,  he  was  nominated  Commissioner  of  the  Dock 
Yard  at  Portsmouth,  an  honourable  and  hicratire  situation ; 
and  one,  too,  particularly  agreeable  both  to  himself  and  fa- 
mily, on  account  of  their  connections,  there.  During  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  he  obtained  a  pat^it  for  a  baronetcy. 

But,  as  if  he  had  retained  the  office  of  commissicxier,  he 
would  most  probably  have  lost  his  flag.  Sir  Samuel  soon  after 
resigned  his  dvil  employment,  and^  in  1780,  was  promoted  a 
Rear- Admiral ;  with  which  rank  he  sailed  for  ibs.  West  , 
Indies,  on  board  the  Barfleur  of  ninety-eight  guns.  His  fli*^ 
exploit  during  the  American  war,  took  place  in  Basse  Terre 
road,  St.  Christopher's,  at  the  beginning  of  1782.  Admiral 
the  G^unt  dc  Grasse  had  arrived  there^  with  a  formidable  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty-nine  two  deckers,  on  purpose  to  attack 
the  island ;  on  which,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  with  a  squa^ 
dron  consisting  of  only  twenty-two  large  ships,  sailed  to  defend 
it.  With  these  he  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  mancetfored  so 
as  to  induce  the  Frendi  to  quit  their  anchorage ;  on  which  it 
was  promptly  seized,  and  dexterously  occupied  by  the  English^ 
Astonished  at  being  foiled  in  this  palpable  manner  by  an  infe- 
rior force,  the  Count  made  a  bold  att^k  on  the  English  squa- 
dron in  the  course  of  the  very  next  day ;  but  his  reception  was 
so  warm,  that  he  deemed  himself  extremely  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  sheer  off  without  achieving  his  ofcyapt.  In  the  official 
letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  after  ^^Hilailing  the  parti- 
culars of  the  engagement.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  concludes  as 
follows :  — 

"  Many  of  the  French  ships  must  have  suffered  very  con- 
siderably ;  and  the  Ville  de  Paris  was  upon  the  heel  all  tlie  next 
day  covering  her  shot-holes.  By  information  from  the  shope^ 
the  French  ships  have  sent  to  St.  Eustatius  upwards  c^  1000 
wounded  men." 

This  gallant  and  skilful  exertion  of  seamanship  was  followed 
soon  after  by  the  important  victory  of  the  12th  ofAugust, 
under  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  which  is  not  only  memo- 
rable, as  being  the  first  great  blow  given  to  the  French  marine  in 
that  war,  but  as  introducing  the  new  manoeuvre  in  naval  tactics, 
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by  niexins  of  which  Lord  Nelson,  at  a  future  period,  gained 
the  battle  of  the  Nile.  To  this,  it  may  also  be  fiurJjr  added, 
that  it  saved  Jamaica  from  invasion,  if  not  from  capture ;  and 
also  secured  the  possession  of  all  our  remaining  islands  in  the 
West  Indies.  Here  follows  an  extract  of  Admiral  Sir  George 
Brydges  Rodney's  dispatch,  dated  '<  Formidable,  April  14, 
1782,"  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  services  of  thesnl^ect 
of  this  article,  who  then  acted  as  second  in  command:  — 

**  It  has  pleased  God,  out  of  his  divine  providence^  to  grant 
to  His  Majesty's  arms  a  most  complete  victory  over  the  fleets 
of  his  enemies,  commanded  by  Ck>unt  de  Grasses  who  is  him- 
self captured,  with  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  four  other  ships, 
besides  one  sunk  in  the  action. 

*^  Both  fleets  have  greatly  suffered ;  but  it  is  with  the  highest 
satisfaction  I  can  assure  their  Lordships,  that  though  the  masts, 
sails,  rigging,  and  hulls  of  the  British  fleet  are  damaged,  yet , 
the  loss  of  men  has  been  small,  considering  the  length  of 
the  battle,  and  the  dose  action  they  so  long  sustained,  and  in 
which  both  fleets  looked  upon  the  honour  of  their  king  and 
country  to  be  most  essentially  concerned.  The  great  mppLy 
of  naval  stores  lately  arrived  at  the  West  Indies,  will,  I  flatter 
myself,  soon  repair  all  the  damages  His  Majesty's  fleet  has 
sustained. 

*<  The  gallant  behaviour  of  the  qffUerz  and  men  rf  iheJIeH  I 
have  the  honour  to  command^  has  been  such  as  must  for  ever  endear 
them  to  all  the  lovers  of  their  king  and  country.  The  noble  be- 
haoiour  of  my  second  in  command^  Sir  Samuel  Hood^  BarU 
"who  in  both  actions  most  conspicuously  exerted  himselfi  demands 
nn^  warmest  encomiums.  My  third  in  command^  Bear'Admiral 
Drake,  who  with  his  division  led  the  battle  on  the  laM,  deserxB 
the  highest  praise^**  Sec 

Rear- Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  on  this  occasion,  led  the 
van  division,  consisting  of,  1st,  the  Royal  Oak;  2d.  the  AI- 
"frcd ;    3d,  the  Montague ;  4th,  the  Yarmouth ;  5th,  the  Va- 
liant ;  6th,  the  Barfleur ;  7th,  the  Monarch ;  8th,  the  War- 
rior; 9th,  the  Belliqueux;  10th,  the  Centaur;  11  tb,  tlie  Mag- 
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nificent ;  and,  12th,  the  William.     He  himself  was  stationed 
on  board  the  Barfleur  of  90  guns. 

Immediately  after  this  great,  and  decisive  victory,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  memoir,  to  whom  the  French  Admiral  had 
•truck  his  flag,  was  dispatched  to  the  Mona  Passage,  to  inter- 
cept such  of  the  enemy's  squadron  as  might  attempt  to  escape 
in  that  direction.  He  accordingly  captured  two  line  of  battle 
ships,  and  two  frigates;  after  which,  he  proceeded  with  all  the 
men  of  war,  capable  of  keeping  the  sea,  to  cruize  off  St. 
Domingo. 

For  his  eminent  services  on  this  occasion,  he  was  created 
Baron  Hood  of  Catherington,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
Soon  after  this,  he  becaftie  a  candidate  for  Westminster,  in 
the  place  of  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  who  was  advanced 
io  the  English  peerage ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  this  attempt. 
However,  at  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  1784,  Lord 
Hood  started  once  more  for  the  same  ci^.  On  this,  occasion, 
he  was  joined  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Bart,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Fox ;  and  as  the  struggle  was  entirely  between  these  two  latter 
gentlemen,  the  name  of  the  gallant  Admiral,  of  course,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  polL 

In  1 788,  the  presence  of  Lord  Hood  being  absolutely  ne- 
cessary at  the  Admiralty,  on  account  of  his  acknowledged  skill 
and  experience,  he  was  obliged  to  vacate  his  seat,  on  being 
nominated  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Whigs  produced  Lord  John  Townshend  as  a  rival  candi- 
date ;  and  after  another  sharp  and  eiq)ensive  contest,  he  lost 
the  election.  However,  in  1 790,  he  was  re-instated  in  that  as 
well  as  in  the  succeeding  parliament ;  but  many  of  the  electors 
being  now  dissatisfied  with  a  ministry  which  he  had  constantly 
and  uniformly  supported  on  all  occasions,  it  was  deemed  proper, 
June  1,  1796,  to  expedite  a  patent  for  his  Lordship,  as  Vis- 
count Hood  of  Whitley,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain.* 

Such  was  the  high  opinion  entertained  by  Government  of 

*  Hit  wife  had  l»een  CTetted  a  bvonesi  loroe  time  before. 
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his  Lordship's  abilities,  that,  in  1790^  and  1791,  when  Mr* 
Pitt  seemed  desirous,  first  of  a  war  with  Spain,  and  then  with 
Russia,  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  command  of  two  sepa- 
rate squadrons,  fitted  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  annoying 
each,  in  succession.  After  twice  striking  his  Rear-Admiral's 
flag,  he  was  nominated  Port  Admiral  at  Portsmouth ;  which 
situation,  by  means  of  a  very  unusual  degree  of  favour,  he  held 
for  some  time,  in  conjunction  with  his  seat,  at  the  Admiralty 
Board. 

At  length  the  war  with  France,  which  commenced  in  1793, 
afforded  this  great  naval  character  a  new  and  more  ample  scene 
of  action,  as  well  as  a  firesh  opportunity  of  distinguishing  his 
talents  in  active  service.  He  was  accordingly  nominated  to  the 
command  of  a  formidable  fleet,  with  which  he  proce^ed  to  the 
Mediterranean.  His  ppwers  were  fiiU  and  ample  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  for  such  was  the  opinion  conceived  of  his  energy  and 
talents,  that  an  unlimited  reliance  was  placed  in  both. 

By  this  time,  Louis  XVI.,  like  our  Charles  L,  had  experi- 
enced a  violent  death  on  a  public  scaffold ;  and  France,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  18th  century,  like  England,  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th,  had  declared  herself  a  republic.  With  an 
energy  seldom  experienced,  even  in  limited  monarchies,  this 
new  commonwealth  smote  all  her  enemies,  and  carried  terror 
and  desolation  on  her  victorious  banners;  while^  wonderful  to 
relate,  her  own  provinces  were  a  prey  to  domestic  factions  and 
civil  wars. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  of  the 
scarcity  of  corn  then  prevalent,  the  noble  Admiral  anchcNCed  off 
the  Hieres  Isles,  and  kept  up  a  close  communication^ .  both 
with  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  In  conjunction  with  the.  Royalists 
of  the  south,  who,  on  the  present  occasion,  preferred  a  fo- 
reign domination  to  that  of  their  own  countrjrmen,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  dismember  France ;  and  thus  bereave  Paris  oi  all  the 
rich  products  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  A 
plan  so  great,  extensive,  and  complicated,  was  not  easily  ef- 
fected. Lord  Hood,  however,  found  means,  by  the  aid  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  to  seize  on  the  grand  naval  port 
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appertaining  to  the  French  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  was 
immediately  garrisoned  with  English,  Neapolitan,  and  Spanish 
troops,  and  actually  retained  for  several  months. 

At  length,  however,  a  formidable  army  was  assembled  around 
Toulon,  and  that  city  closely  invested  on  the  land  side  *•  Ge« 
neral  O'Hara,  the  Governor,  having  been  taken  prisoner, 
while  gallantly  repulsing  the  enemy ;  soon  after  this  event.  Ge- 
neral Dugommier,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  column,  stormed 
and  took  possession  of  the  heights. 

The  city  of  Toulon  being  thus  rendered  untenable.  Lord 
Hood  immediately  prepared  to  do  every  thing  that  could  be 
expected  on  the  part  of  an  able  commander^  His  duty  was  now 
circumscribed  indeed  to  very  narrow  limits:  the  immediate  eva- 
cuation of  the  place,  coupled  with  the  destruction  of  the  French 
marine,  and  the  carrying  off  such  of  the  inhabitants  as,  having 
openly  aided  the  English,  were  justly  afraid  of  the  resentment 
of  their  own  coimtrymen.  So  many  of  these  wretched  people 
were  in  this  predicament,  that  the  men  of  war  were  literally 
crowded  with  fugitives;  and  on  board  the  Robust  alone^ 
although  only  a  third  rate,  no  fewer  than  2,800  were 
embarked. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy,  apprehensive  of  a  conflagra- 
tion, threatened  to  storm  the  place,  and  actually  adopted  mea- 
sures for  that  purpose.  Notwithstanding  this.  Lord  Hood 
committed  the  destruction  of  the  arsenal  and  dock  yard  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  then  acting  simply  as  a  volunteer ;  and  mea- 
sures were  accordingly  adopted  to  carry  this  very  important 
measure  into  effect.  Ten  sail  of  line  of  battle  ships,  then  on  the 
stocks,  were  burnt,  and  three  sail  of  the  line,  and  four  frigates, 
were  carried  away.  The  chief  obstacle  to  these  exploits,  arose 
not  on  the  part  of  the  remaining  inhabitants,  but  of  the  galley- 
slaves,  who  are  said  to  have  exhibited  a  formidable  resistance ; 
while  the  sailors,  who  were  highly  discontented  at  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  their  superior  officers,  refused  to  obey  orders, 

•  The  Commissioncn  Ricard,  Freron,  and  Robcspiene,  junior,  superintended  the 
•iege  -y  while  Buonapsfte^  then  an  obscure  officer,  directed  the  batteiies  on  the  heights^ 
that  rendered  the  place  untenable. 
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Here  follows  a  general  summary,  published- on  the  part  of  the 
English,  on  this  memorable  occasion : 

•hipt. 

Total  burnt  -  -  -  15 

Escaped  the  flames  -  -  8 

Brought  off  by  Lord  Hood  -  Si 
Sent  to  Brest  with  refractory  seamen  4  3 
Burnt  at  Leghorn,  (Le  Scipion)         -        1 


Total        -        31 

The  French  have  since,  confidendy  asserted,  that  several 
men  of  war,  supposed  to  have  beoi  burnt  on  this  occasion, 
were  afterwards  equipped  and  sent  to  sea.  This  may  actually 
have  been  the  case;  but  the  truth  is,  that  great,  and  indeed, 
incalculable  damages,  was  done  to  their  marine;  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  naval  part  of  this  achievement  was  completed  in 
a  most  able,  brilliant,  and  successful  manner. 

Soon  after  this.  Lord  Hood,  in  consequence  of  orders  from 
home,  blockaded  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  forced  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  to  dismiss  the  French  ambassador. 

He  next  proceeded  to  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  obtain  possession  of  that  island,  in  which  it  is 
situate.  Nothing  daunted  with  his  fidlure  on  this  occasion, 
he  renewed  the  enterprise  soon  after,  and,  with  the  marines  of 
his  fleet  alone,  aided  by  a  rigorous  blockade,  contrived  to  be- 
come master  of  Corsica,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every  erne. 

Immediately  after  this  gallant  exploit,  which  concluded  his 
naval  career,  in  the  same  prosperous  manner  that  it  had  com- 
menced, his  Lordship  returned  to  Great  Britain,  Mi^ere^fresh 
honours  awaited  him.  In  April  1796,  he  was  nominated 
Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month,  a  patent  was  issued,  constituting  him  a  Vis- 
coimt  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  also  promoted  to  be  Admi- 
ral of  the  White,  in  1 799 ;  and,  finally,  became  an  Admiral 
of  the  Red,  and  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Having  retired  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  his 
Lordship  expired  in  that  city,  on  the  27th  of  January  1816. 
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Tlius  died,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  Admiral  Viscount 
Hood,  the  second  flag  officer  on  the  list  of  the  British  Navy,  be- 
ing next  to  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  Bart.,  and  immediately  preceding 
the  Earl  of  St. Vincent  EBs  Lordship  was  bred  in  the  dd  school, 
Uke  the  Blakes,  the  Ansons,  and  the  Hawkes  of  former  times. 
To  great  bravery,  he  united  great  seamanship ;  he  possessed, 
at  the  same  time,  a  certain  promptitude  of  decision,  coupled 
with  extraordinary  coolness,  skill,  and  judgment.  These 
qualities  justly  entitled  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
which  he  uniformly  possessed ;  while  all  under  his  authority 
yielded  a  ready  obedience  to  a  commander  who,  when  neces- 
sary, always  appeared  foremost  in  danger;  but  never  risked 
either  ships  or  men,  except  for  the  attainment  of  some  great 
object,  obviously  calculated  to  redound  to  the  advantage,  or 
to  the  glory  of  his  country.  * 

*  Vitcoam  Bridport,  the  younger  brother  of  Viscount  Hood,  was  dto  bred  in  the 
Hojal  Navy.  He  was  made  a  Lieutenant  10  1746,  and,  iu  175S,  became  a  Pott  Cap- 
tain. In  1757,  while  on  IxArd  the  Antelope,  ..he  engaged  and  drove  on  shore  VAqiai' 
lanef  a  French  frigate  of  48  gunt ;  and  in  176I,  he  recaptured  the  Warwick.  In  177B» 
he  served  in  the  Robtist,,  under  Admiral  Keppel ;  and  in  1780,  ohuined  his  flag.  la 
this  capacity,  he  commanded  the  van  division  of  Ailmiral  Barringtoi/s  fleet;  in  1793, 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  great  naval  engagement  under  Lord  Howe :  and  he  him- 
self afterwards  oomroanded  the  Channel  Fleet. 

For  his  various  services,  he  was  rewarded,  first,  with  an  Irish  Bartmy,  and  then  with 
an  English  Viscounty ;  the  former  of  which,  on  his  death,  descended  to  the  second  sur- 
viving son  of  Henry  Lord  Hood,  of  Catheringtoo,  grandson  of  his  brother,  Sarnue] 
Viscount  Hood. 


sso 
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The  Life  of  SIR  ROGER  CURTIS,  Bart. 

Admiral  of  the  Red. 

• 

1  O  praise  bravery  and  good  conduct  is  ever  grateful  to  the 
human  heart;  but  these  qualities  are  still  more  dear  to  us 
when  connected  and  combined  with  humanity  and  compassion. 
These  latter,  also,  become  doubly  meritorious,  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  they  have  been  exerted  in  behalf^  not  only  of 
friends,  but  of  enemies. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Roger  Curtis 
of  Downton  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  by  Christabella  Blachford, 
his  wife.  The  father,  who  possessed  some  property  of  his 
own,  added  greatly  to  his  wealth  by  farming,  and  wished  his 
son  to  remain  with  him  at  home,  in  order  to  become  the  prop 
and  stay  of  his  declining  years.  But  Roger,  who  was  called 
after  him,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  evinced  an  ardent  at- 
tachment for  the  naval  service.  This  became  a  darling  oligect 
with  him  when  a  school-boy ;  and,  accordingly,  spuming  ease 
and  independence  at  home,  he  determined  to  encounter  all  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  incident  to  a  maritime  life. 

A  reluctant  consent  having  been  at  length  extorted  from  his 
fond  parents,  he  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  placed  as  a  midshipman  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
Captain,  afterwards  Admiral  Barrington,  who  then  command- 
ed the  Venus.  Tlic  Duke  of  Cumberland,  brother  to  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  was,  at  that  very  time,  serving  on  board  the  same 
vessel  in  a  similar  capacity  :  His  Royal  Highness  was  first 
made  a  Post-Captain  in  her,  and  then  became  a  Rear- Admiral 
of  the  Blue. 

In  1771,  Mr.  Curtis  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieute- 
nant ;  and  soon  after,  sailed  for  Newfoundland,  on  board  the 
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Otter  sloop  of  war.  Being  a  young  man  of  quick  parts,  he 
soon  rendered  himself  complete  master  of  every  tiling  relative 
to  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  that  island  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  then  Governor,  Admiral, 
afterwards  Lord  Shuldham*  This  circumstance  proved  highly 
advantageous ;  for  when  the  latter,  in  1 775,  was  nominated  to 
a  command  on  the  American  station,  he  selected  our  young 
ofiicer  to  accompany  him  thither.  In  the  course  of  the  very 
next  year.  Lieutenant  Curtis  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a 
Commander,  on  which  occasion,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Se- 
negal sloop  of  war. 

A  long,  sanguinary,  and  expensive  contest  with  our  Ameri- 
can colonies,  soon  after  took  place,  and  Admiral  Lord  Howe 
was  sent  out  with  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
a  land-army,  under  the  command  of  his  own  brother,  for  their 
subjugation.  In  the  course  of  this  unhappy  stniggle,  the  spi- 
rit, talents,  and  perseverance  of  Captain  Curtis  became  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  nobleman  in  ques- 
tion, who,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
Post-Captain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  placed  him  in  the  Eagle, 
on  board  of  which  ship,  his  own  flag  was  then  flj'ing. 

Nothing  except  extraordinary  good  conduct  could  have  jus- 
tified this  distinction  in  favour  of  one  of  the  youngest  Com- 
manders in  the  whole  squadron.  But  the  Admiral  had  no  occa- 
sion to  repent  his  choice;  for,  from  that  moment,  an  intimacy 
followed  by  friendship,  was  formed  between  these  officers  that 
death  alone  could  sever  !  Young  Curtis  accordingly  conti- 
nued to  exercise  the  important  duties  annexed  to  his  station 
of  Captain  of  the  Fleet ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  whatever 
brilliant  services  were  performed  during  that  war,  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  spirited  co-operation  of  the  navy  with 
the  army.  The  conquest  of  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Philadelphia,  are  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  this  circumstance ; 
and,  in  short,  every  thing  was  performed  that  could  be  expect- 
ed on  the  part  of  our  gallant  seamen. 

In  this  employment,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  Eagle 
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to  Europe,  he  accompanied  his  gallant  Commander  thither. 
But  his  health  not  permitting  him  to  proceed  with  the  flag- 
ship to  the  East  Indies,  he  was  now  permitted  to  resgn  the 
command. 

After  a  short  respite,  Captain  Curtis  was  i^pointcd  to  the 
Brilliant  frigate,  and  dispatched  with  sealed  orders  for  the  Me- 
diterranean. On  this  occasion,  he  had  a  cutter  under  his  com- 
mand ;  but  he  found  it  altogether  impracticable  to  deliver  his 
dispatches,  for  Gibraltar  was  at  that  moment  attacked  both 
by  sea  and  land ;  so  that  it  had  become  utterly  impossible  even 
to  enter  the  bay.  On  this,  he  proceeded  to  Minorca,  for  the 
purpose  of  waiting  a  happier  opportunity  of  completing  his 
mission.  This  accordingly  occurred  in  1 78 1 ;  for  General 
Elliot  having  applied  to  the  Governor  of  that  island  for  a  supply 
of  provisions,  several  transports  were  immediately  collected  for 
this  purpose.  With  these,  under  the  convoy  of  the  Brilliant^ 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  throw  the  whole  supply  into  the 
garrison,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1781. 

The  Brilliant,  being  warped  into  the  mole,  and  placed  in 
safety.  Captain  Curtis  immediatelyassumed  the  command  of  the 
naval  forces,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  while  serving 
on  shore.  An  opportunity,  however,  soon  offered  for  distin- 
guishing himself  on  his  proper  element,  notwithstanding  the 
great  and  manifest  superiority  of  the  enemy,  of  which  we  shall 
here  give  a  detailed  account. 

^  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  1801,  about  five 
o'clock,  a  brig  wa«  discovered  in  the  Gut,  about  a  third  of  the 
way  over,  between  Cabarita  Point  and  Europa ;  she  was  per- 
ceived by  the  Spaniards  and  the  garrison  nearly  at  the  same 
time ;  it  was  perfectly  calm,  and  she  was  rowing  towards  the 
rock.  Tlie  enemy  immediately  sent  out  14  gun-boats,  carry" 
ing  each  a  26-pounder,  and  several  launches,  to  attack  her. 

^*  Notwithstanding  the  great  inequality  of  force.  Captain 
Curtis  resolved  to  attempt  her  rescue;  all  the  force  he  possess- 
ed was  the  Repulse  and  Vanguard  gun-boats ;  with  these  and 
the  boats  of  the  ships  he  went  to  her  assistance.     Tlie  enemy's 
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force  advanced  faster  than  that  from  the  garrison,  and  b}*  eight 
o'clock  had  commenced  the  attack ;  the  garrison  were  anxious 
spectators  of  the  combat,  and  beheld  the  English  brig,  which 
they  now  discovered  to  be  a  B\ooip  of  war,  with  astonishment ; 
she  sustained  the  charge  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  return- 
ed a  cool  and  well  r^ulated  fire;  the  greater  part  of  the  gun- 
boats were  soon  almost  close  to  her,  and  she  seemed,  as  it  wor^ 
buried  in  the  clouds  of  grape-shot  and  the  spray  that  surround- 
ed her.  The  troops  on  the  rock  at  this  time  almost  gave  her 
up,  hardly  supposing  it  possible,  that  the  small  fiurce  Cqptain 
Curtis  commanded  wpuld  venture  near  enough  to  render  her 
material  assistance ;  he  however  pushed  on  gallantly,  and  the 
brig  did  not  .long  support  the  unequal  combat  without  aid; 
the  Repulse  and  Vanguard  were  judiciously  placed,  so  as  to 
cover  the  brig  and  annoy  the  enemy ;  the  ships'  boats  also  went 
to  her  assistance,  and  a  breeze  springing  up  at  this  time,  ena- 
bled her  to  nefur  the  rock  a  little.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
still  continued  the  attack,  some  eoming  up  abreast  of  her,  and 
others  raking  her.  At  length  coolness  and  discipline  prevailed 
over  numbers ;  the  steadiness  and  bravery  with  which  the  brig 
defended  herself,  aided  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  grape-shot 
firom  the  Vanguard  and  Repulse^  succeeded  in  obliging  the  ene^ 
my  to  retire ;  and  by  ten  o'clock  they  all  fled,  notwithstanding 
the  approach  of  a  xebec,  mounting  near  30  cannon,  to  their 
aid.  She  finding  the  gun-boats  perfectly  subdued,  also  hauled 
ofi^,  and  left  the  boats  to  tow  their  friend  into  the  Mole,  where 
she  was  received  with  the  applauding  shouts  of  the  garrison, 
and  proved  to  be  His  Majesty's  sloop  Helena,  commanded  by 
Captain  Roberts,  the  same  ofiicer  that  had  been  first  lieute- 
nant with  Captain  Farmer,  who  bravely  fell  in  an  action  be- 
tween the  Quebec  and  the  Surveillante ;  on  which  occasion 
Lieutenant  Roberts  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  and 
commander,  and  for  his  gallant  exertions  in  the  present  une- 
qual contest,  he  was  made  post.  General  Elliot,  (afterwards 
Lord  Heathfiela,)  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  pays  a  just  tribute  of  applause  to  the  officers  concerned 
in  this  gallant  afiair :  — 
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"  '  I  received  your  dispatch  of  tbe  20th  of  July,  by  Hif 
Majes^s  sloop  Helena,  Captain  Roberts,  who  orriTed  by  dint 
'  of  perseverance  and  bravery;  with  the  assistance,  of  our  two 
gun-boats  (the  Vanguard  and  Repulse)  he  mn  towed  into 
the  Bay ;  they  were  posted  by  Captdn  Curtis  HmadE  He 
personally  conducted  the  attack  in  his  boi^  with  distiogoithed 
success,  notwithstanding  a  constant  and  heavy  fire  of  round 
and  grape  from  the  enemy's  gun-boats  for  nearly  two  hours ; 
the  particulars  of  Captain  Roberta's  gallant  behaviour,  and  that 
of  his  ^ip's  company,  will,  no  doubt,  be  tramniitted  by  Ca{v 
tain  Curtis ;  but^  as  he  (Captain  Curtis)  is  not  a  man  to  speak 
of  any  transaction  so  highly  redouhding  to  his  own  honour,  on 
my  part  it  is  an  indispensible  dn^  to  inform  your  Lordship, 
that  his  zeal  for  the  service  is  scarcely  to  be  parollded,  in  for- 
warding every  operation  that  can  any  way  contribute  to  oar 
comfort  or  defence, 

" '  A  small  accession  of  strength  by  the  addition  of  a  few  gun- 
boats, enables  the  marine  force  under  Captiun  Curtis  to  render 
occasional  service  in  ossistingvessels  coming  with  refreshments.' " 

But  it  was  not  by  sea  alone  that  Brigadier  Curtis  proved 
serviceable  to  the  garrison ;  for  when  the  celebrated  sally  was 
made  against  the  Spanish  works,  he  headed  the  seamen ;  and 
according  to  the  public  dispatches,  "  greatly  distinguished  him'^ 
self  by  his  discernment,  assistance,  and  persona)  efforts."  On 
this  occasion,  the  attack  of  the  English  garrison  proved  com- 
pletely successful  in  every  point  of  view,  for  the  fascine  batte- 
ries of  the  enemy  were  burnt,  and  the  labours  of  eighteen 
months  destroyed  in  a  single  night. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Spaniards  still  persevered,  and 
having  threatened  a  joint  attack  by  sea  and  land,  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary,  in  September  1782,  to  scuttle  the  ships  in  tbe 
new  Mole.  The  seamen  were  therefore  brought  on  shore,  and 
encamped  near  Europa  point,  where  they  proved  hi^y  ser* 
viceable,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statemmt  by  Ge- 
neral Elliot:  — 

*'  The  Spanish  squadron  having  gone  to  the  eastward  of  the 
rock,  and  formed  in  a  line,  (the  Admiral  leaditi^)  came  before 
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Ae  batteries  of  Europa,  and  under  a  very  slow  sail,  commenced 
a  fire  from  all  thdr  guns  until  the  last  ship  had  passed.  Tliey 
repeated  their  manoeuvre  at  two  o'clock  the  following  morning, 
and  again  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day.  These  successive 
cannonades  did  not  any  way  damage  the  works.  Some  of  the 
leading  ships  having  been  pretty  frequently  struck  by  our  shot, 
they  afterwards  kept  at  a  greater  distance.  Two  Spanish  ships 
went  early  in  that  morning  to  Algeziras  to  repair,  as  we  imar^ 
^ne.  All  the  batteries  at  Europa  were  manned  by  the  marine 
brigade  (encamped  there,)  with'  a  small  propordon  of  artille- 
rists. The  guns  were  extremely  well  laid  and  pointed ;  the 
whole  under  the  immediate  command  of  Brigadier  Curtis.'* 

But  the  13th  of  September  was  the  epoch  fixed  upon  for 
the  grand  attack,  and  as  many  of  the  Spanish  vessels  were 
deemed  indestructible  by  fire,  in  consequence  of  a  new  inven- 
tion by  General  D' Argon,  a  French  Engineer,  it  was  expected 
that  a  serious  impres^on  would  be  made.  The  following  h 
the  total  amount  of  the  combined  force  brought  into  action 
upon  the  present  memorable  occasion. 

1 .  —  Spanish  ships  of  three  decks,  -  -  2 

2.  —  Of  the  line^             -             -  -  -  28 

3.  —  French  ships  of  three  decks,  -  .  5 

4.  —  Of  the  line^             -             -  .  -  9 

5.  —  Spanish  ships  of  frt>m  fifty  to  sixty  guns,  3 

6.  —  Battering  ships,      -            -  -  -  10 

7.  —  Floating  battery,                 -  -  -  1 

8.  —  Bomb  ketches,        -            -  -  -  5 

In  addition  to  these  63  sail,  are  to  be  included  an  immense 
flotilla  consisting  of  frigates,  xebecs,  gun  and  mortar  boats,  to- 
gether with  300  large  shallops  to  carry  troops  ;  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  fire  of  the  garrison  bdng  silenced^  a  landing  was 
to  have  been  attempted.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  Spanish  battering  ships  got  under  weigh,  and,  by  ten,  they 
were  all  placed  in  their  respective  stations.  From  the  ten  batter- 
ing ships  alone,  was  opened  a  tremendous  fire^  from  two  hun- 
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dred  and  twelve  twenty-six  pounders,  while  the  Spaniali  linc% 
at  the  same  time,  played  incessantly  on  the  rock  with  heavy 
artillery  and  mortars. 

The  following  ifiteresting  account  cannot  fail  of  affording 
complete  satisfaction : 

"  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  had  long  been  turned  on  this  fer 
mous  siege,  and  the  preparations  latterly  made  by  the  allied 
forces  of  France  and  Spain,  were  of  such  a  magnitude,  that  it 
was  generally  supposed  victory  must  at  length  have  crowned 
their  persevering  efforts ;  the  Princes  of  th^  Blood  Royal  of 
France,  some  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Spain,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished military  officers  had  joined  the  besieging  army,  and, 
together  with  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  were  anxious 
witnesses  of  the  attack ;  the  combined  powers  had  formed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  success  from  their  batterings- 
ships,  deemed  perfect  in  design,  completed  by  dint  of  prodi- 
gious labour,  and  unlimited  profusion  of  expence,  and,  by 
common  report,  pronounced  invincible. 

^'  The  English  batteries  opened  as  the  enemy  came  before 
them,  and  an  awful  and  tremendous  fire  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides ;  the  Spanish  floating  batteries  were  supported  by  the  can- 
non and  mortars  in  their  lines  and  approaches ;  and  two  bomb 
ketches,  which  were  brought  forward,  continued  to  throw  shells 
into  the  garrison  during  the  attack.    - 

"  Red-hot  shot  were  sent  with  such  precision  from  the  garri- 
son, that  in  the  afternoon  the  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Spanish  Admiral's,  and  some  other  ships; 
and  men  were  perceived  ineffectually  labouring  to  extinguish 
the  fire  by  the  use  of  fire  engines :  the  fire  from  the  garrison 
was  kept  up  briskly,  and  that  of  the  enemy  gradually  de- 
creased. 

"  About  seven  in  the  evening  they  fired  only  from  a  few 
guns,  and  that  only  at  intervals. 

^^  At  midnight,  the  Admiral's  ship  was  plainly  discovered  to- 
be  on  fire,  and  an  hour  after  she  was  completely  in  flames;, 
eight  more  of  the  Spanish  ships  took  fire  in  succession.  Con* 
fusion  was  now  evident  among  theQi,  and  the  numerous  rockets. 
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thrown  up  from  each  shq:)  was  a  demonstration  of  the  greatness 
of  their  distress ;  their  signals  were  answered  from  the  fleet, 
and  they  immediately  sent  launches  and  boats  of  different  de- 
scriptions to  take  out  the  mea ;  the  fire  from  the  Spanish  lines, 
however,  did  not^slacken,  and  the  ships  not  completely  in  flames 
still  sent  a  few  shot  at  intervals. 

"  At  this  critical  period  Captain  Curtis  gave  proof  of  his  great 
skill  and  judgment^  he  advanced  with  the  whole  division  of  gun- 
boats (twelve  in  number),  each  carrying  a  twenty-four  or  eighteen 
pounder,  and  formed  them  so  as  to  flank  the  line  of  the  ene- 
my's battering  ships,  while  they  were  annoyed  by  an  excessive 
heavy  and  well-directed  fire  from  the  garrison.  The  fire  front 
the  gun-boats  was  exceedingly  well  directed,  and  kept  up  with 
great  vigour ;  it  effectually  prevented  the  enemy  from  approach- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  their  ships." 

"General  Elliot,  in  his  public  letter,  obsen^es,  speaking  of  this 
manoeuvre,  that  **  the  enemy's  daring  attempt  at  sea  was  elBFec- 
tually  defeated  by  the  constant  and  well-supported  fire  from 
the  batteries ;  but  the  well-timed,  judicious,  And  spirited  attack 
made  by  Brigadier  Curtis,  rendered  this  success  a  complete 
victory. 

"  The  scene  now  became  entirely  changed ;  the  Spaniards 
having  abandoned  the  ships,  and  left  the  men  in  them  to  the 
mercy  of  the  English  or  the  flames,  the  enemy  became  objects 
only  of  pity,  and  as  much  courage  was  exerted  to  save  them  as 
had  before  been  displayed  in  repelling  their  attack ;  the  -  men 
were  seen  amid  flames,  and  on  floating  pieces  of  wreck,  im- 
ploring the  compassion  of  their  enemies,  and  this  humane  ser- 
vice became  a  very  perilous  emplo)anent,  from  the  firing  of  the 
canflon  as  the  metal  became  heated.  This  scene  cannot  be 
painted  in  stronger  language  than  in  the  words  of  General 
Elliot. 

"  '  They  fled  precipitately  with  all  their  boats,  abandoning 
their  ships,  in  which  some  oflicers,  and  numbers  of  their  men, 
including  many  wounded,  were  lefl  to  perish.  This  unavoidably 
nnist  have  been  tlieir  wretched  fate,  had  they  not  been  dragged 
from  amidst  the  flames  by  the  personal  intrepidity  of  Brigadier 
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Curtis,  at  the  utmost  hazard.of  his  own  life,  a  life  invaliiable  to 
His  Majestjr's  service.  For  some  time  I  felt  the  utmost  an- 
guish, seeing  his  pinnace  close  to  one  of  the  largest  ships  at  the 
moment  she  blew  up,  and  spread  her  wreck  to  a  vast  extent 
round.  The  black  cloud  of  smoke  being  dbpersed,  I  was  again 
revived  by  the  sight  of  the  pinnace,  little  apprehending  that  the 
Brigadier  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  sinking,  some  pieces  of 
timber  having  fallen  into  and  pierced  the  boat  (killing  the  code- 
swain,  and  wounding  others  of  the  men),  and  leaving  scarce  any 
hqpe  of  reaching  the  shore;  providentially  he  was  saved  by  stop- 
ping the  hole  with  the  seamen's  jackets,  imtil  boats  arrived  to 
his  relie£' '' 

*^  By  the  same  e3q)losion  one  gun-boat  was  sunk,  and  another 
damaged.  Animated  by  the  example  of  Captain  Curtis,  tbe 
British  seamen  discovered  as  much  ardour  in  employing  every 
effort  to  relieve  their  enemies,  as  they  had  done  in  conquering 
them ;  by  their  generous  exertions  thirteen  Spanish  officers^ 
and  344  men  were  rescued  from  the  flames.  Thus  ended  a  con- 
test, in  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  intrepidity  or 
humanity  of  the  English  deserved  most  commendation. 

"  Shortly  after  this,  on  the  31  th  of  October,  the  St.  Michael^ 
a  Spanish  74  gun-ship,  was  driven  under  the  walls  of  Gibraltar 
and  captured ;  by  the  great  exertions  of  Captain  Curtis,  her 
stores  were  taken  out,  the  ship  got  afloat,  and  warped  into  ihm 
Mole  by  the  17th,  notwithstanding  the  enemy  annoyed  thenr 
exceedingly  by  shells  when  carrying  out  anchors,  &c.  to  get 
her  o£ 

^^  Lord  Howe  shortly  after  arrived  with  a  convoy  to  relieve 
the  garrison ;  it  appears  by  his  public  letter,  that  had  doe.  at- 
tention been  paid  to  the  instructions  communicated  by  Cafllaiii 
Curtis,  the  transports  might  have  entered  the  Bay  some  days 
earlier  than  was  accomplished;  however,  the  service  WM  at 
length  completely  executed,  and  the  fortress  relieved  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  very  superior  force^  much  to  the  honour  of  the  British 
naval  character.  Captain  Curtis,  being  charged  with  the  final 
communications  of  General  EUiot  to  Lord  Howe^  embariced  on 
board  the  Latona  frigate  for  that  purpose.    The  situation  of 
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the  enemy's  fleet  the  next  day,  however,  precluding  him  from 
returning  to  Gibraltar,  he  remained  on  board  the  Victory, 
The  captain  of  that  ship  being  dispatched  with  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  fleet  daring  the  rdiief  of  Gibraltar^  and 
tiie  subsequent  partial  actions  with  the  comlmied  squadrons  of 
France  and  Spain,  a  vacancy  consequently  took  place,  and 
Captain  Curtis  was  appointed  to  the  Victory. 

^  Had  it  been  a  matter  of  choice,  probably  he  would  have 
preferred  remaining  with  his  old  friend,  Lord  Howe,  as  captain 
of  the  Victory,  to  again  resuming  the  command  at  Gibraltar. 
It  was  not,  however,  left  to  his  option ;  His  Majesty's  lif  ini- 
sters,in  consequence  of  a  pressing  solicitation  from  General  El- 
liot, having  ordered  Captain  Curtis  to  Gibralt^  in  the  Thetis 
frigate." 

Meanwhile,  during  his  stay  in  England,  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood had  been  conferred  on  the  sutgect  of  this  memoir.  He 
"was  also  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
and  the  Barbary  States,  with  the  rank  of  Commodore.  In  this 
new  capacity,  Sir  Roger  repaired  once  more  to  Gibraltar  in 
1783,  and  resumed  his  old  command,  which  he  retained  during 
the  remainder  of  the  siege ;  and  he  indeed  notified  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  soon  after,  by  a  flag  of  truce^  which  he  himself  carried 
into  the  Spanish  lines.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  on 
the  Mediterranean  station,  by  l%r  John  Lindsay,  K.  B.  and  in 
January,  1 784,  the  Brilliant  was  paid  off. 

However,  in  a  few  months  afi;er,  her  old  commander  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Ganges,  of  74  guns;  and  he  remained  in  the 
latter  at  Portsmouth,  where  she  was  stationed  as  a  guard 
ship  until  the  close  of  1787.  During  the  two  following  years, 
he  resided  with  his  family;  but  he  was  called  from  the  plea- 
sure and  com^rts  attendant  on  his  little  domestic  circle,  in 
May,  1790,  when  Earl  Howe  hcnsted  his  flag  on  boar4  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  in  consequence  of  having  succeeded  Admiral 
L.  Gower,  as  C^tain*  of  the  fleet.  However  a  negotiation  being 
now  entered  into  witb  the  court  of  Spain,  the  armanient  was 
disoomonued.    Sir  Roger  was  next  stppointed  to,  and  continued 
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in  the  Brunswick,  during  the  Russian  armament,  and  until  the 
breach  with  France. 

On  that  memorable  occasion,  he  once  more  accompanied  his 
veteran  friend,  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  in  the  Queen  Charlotte ; 
and  in  1 79^  was  nominated  Colonel  of  the  Plymouth  dmoon 
of  maiines. 

Both  anterior  to,  and  during  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  June, 
Sir  Roger  Curtis  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill, 
courage,  and  good  conduct.  His  scientific  manoeuvres  and 
evolutions  on  this  occasion,  of  course  excited  the  praise  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief:  — 

^^  To  the  unremitting  exertions  and  skill  of  the  first  captain 
of  the  fleet,  during  the  long  chacc  which  preceded  the  action, 
in  very  tempestuous  weather,  much  praise  is  due ;"  and  in  his 
official  account  of  the  battle.  Lord  Howe  nobly  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  such  exalted  merit.  I^eaking  of  Sir 
Roger  Curtis,  he  says, 

^'  It  is  incumbent  on  me,  nevertheless,  now  to  add,  that  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  counsels  as  well  as  conduct  in 
every  branch  of  my  official  duties." 

No  sooner  did  the  victorious  fleet  return  to  England,  than 
His  Majesty  honoured  it  with  a  Royal  visit;  and  on  this  occar- 
sion.  Sir  Roger  received  a  gold  medal  and  chain,  and  was  also 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of  Great  Bntain. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  ITO*,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Rear  Admiral,  and  continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity,  on 
board  the  channel  fleet.  In  1 799,  he  became  Vice- Admiral 
of  the  Red ;  and  in  1 800,  obtained  a  separate  conunand,  in  ooOf- 
sequence  of  being  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sir  Rc^;er 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  carrying  those  plans  into  action, 
which  it  was  his  province  hitherto  only  to  suggest  to  othen. 
Accordingly,  as  there  was  no  longer  any  enemy  to  contend  with, 
he  determined,  by  the  adoption  of  economical  arrangement!, 
to  render  himself  serviceable  to  his  country.  The  Cape  had 
not  heretofore  been  used  as  a  station  for  repairing  of  men  of 
war,  either. by  the  Dutch  or  the  English;  it  being  the  practice 
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of  both,  nations  to  send  their  disabled  ships  either  to  Batavia, 
or  the  East  Indies.  Sir  Roger,  however,  selected  Simeon's 
Bay  as  a  proper  place  for  this  purpose,  and  commenced  his 
operations  with  the  Jupiter  of  fifty  guns,  which  was  there  hove 
down,  and  completely  refitted  under  his  own  immediate  in- 
spection. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  Admiral  retired  to  his  house  at 
Gatcombe,  in  the  county  of  Hants.  Some  years  before  this 
period,  he  had  married  Sarali,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Matthew  Brady,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
were,  like  himself,  bred  in  the  navy,  in  which,  at  an  early 
period,  they  attained  the  rank  of  Captain.  There,  with  his 
firiehds  around  him,  and  amidst  the  enjoyment  of  every  eartlily 
felicity,  this  gallant,  amiable,  and  humane  Admiral  expired,  oi\ 
the  14th  of  November,  1816. 
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No.  XVII. 
Admiral  D'AUVERGNE,  Prince  de  BOUILLON- 

1  llE  family  of  Auvergne  lays  claim  to  a  high  dfegree  of  «n- 
i  tiquity.     It  has  been  settled  for  many  ages  in  Jersey,  and» 

j  doubtless,  came  originally  from  France ;  in  which  country,  it 

\  appears  to  have  been  allied  to  an  illustrious  house  of  the  same 

i  name.     It  is  also  connected,  either  by  marriage  or  descent^ 

with  all  the  principal  inhabitants  in  the  island  just  mentioned. 
Philip  D' Auvergne  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1745,  in 
the  town  of  St.  Helier,  the  capital  of  one  of  those  isles,  situ- 
ate in  the  bay  of  St.  Maloes,  which  still  remain  to  us  as  a  me- 
morial of  our  ancient  possessions  on  the  continent.  His  far 
ther,  the  late  Charles  D' Auvergne,  possessed  a  small  freehold 
property  in  Jersey,  and  served  for  some  years  as  an  oflScer  of 
the  militia.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  trade» 
during  the  early  part  of  his  life;  and  he  seems  to  have 
brought  up  a  very  numerous  family  with  great  credit  and 
respectability. 

Philip,  the  eldest  of  six  or  seven  children,  was  educated  in 
England.  After  residing  here  for  some  years,  he  was  sent 
to  France,  to  acquire  the  true  accent  and  peculiar  delicacies 
of  a  language  which  he  had  learned  in  his  early  infancy,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  generally  spoken,  in  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity. The  people  of  Jersey  are,  from  their  position,  familiar 
with  the  sea ;  and,  from  habit  and  custom,  greatly  attached  to 
every  pursuit  connected  with  that  element.  This  predilectioa 
was  evinced,  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  from  his 
earliest  years ;  and  he  was  at  length  indulged  in  the  first  wish 
of  his  heart,  by  being  stationed  on  the  quarter  deck  of  an 
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English  man  of  war  as  a  midshipman.  In  due  time  he  passed 
his  examination,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  His  next 
step,  that  of  commander,  was  attended  with  an  immediate  pro- 
motion, to  the  Bravo  gun  brig,  of  sixteen  guns,  which  was 
stationed  for  several  years  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  in  which 
he  was  born ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  his  local,  as  well 
as  nautical  knowledge,  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted,  for  the 
post  to  which  he  was  now  appointed. 

Having  resided  for  some  time  in  France,  and  completed  his 
studies  in  that  country,  he  was  accustomed  to  repair  thidier 
frequently ;  and,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  introduced  to  the  late  Prince  de  Bouillon,  a  noUe* 
man  of  the  same  name  and  family  with  himself.  *  Captain 
D' Auvergne,  of  course,  lost  no  opportunity  of  cultivating  his 
acquaintance;  and.  at  length,  a  friendship  appears  to  have 
been  cemented  between  them. 

Having  no  children  of  his  own,  the  Prince  was  deairouSf 
after  his  demise,  to  transfer  both  the  title  and  funily  fortune 
to  his  new  cousin,  for  as  such  he  was  now  received ;  and  when 
it  is  stated,  that  his  estates  were  then  reckoned  at  near  hatf  a 
million  of  francs,  annual  revenue,  this  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a  very  fortunate  incident.  When  the  event  just  alluded 
to  took  place,  an  application  was  made  in  the  usual  forms  to 
the  British  court,  and  Captain  Phihp  D'Auvergne  was  autho- 
rized by  His  Majesty,  George  III.,  to  assume  the  titles,  aad 
emblazon  the  armorial  escutcheon  of  his  generous,  opulent, 
and  august  relative. 

The  Revolution,  which  occurred  soon  after  in  France^  pre- 
vented him,  however,  from  reaping  the  numerous  advantages 
he  might  otherwise  have  derived  from  so  princely  a  donation ; 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  high  and  sounding  title  was  all  that 
he  realized  from  this  most  munificent  bequest  Tliatveiy  Re* 
volution,  however,  led  to  a  situation  and  employment  of  a  nar 
ture  peculiarly  delicate,  and  which  was  indeed  calculated  ix> 
enrich  any  one,  to  whom  wealth  was  the  chief  and  only  object. 

*  Acecrdlog  to  toow  Kfrnmy,  ibej  woe  ichool-fiUowi.  <— Bo. 
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The  vicinity  of  Jersey  to  the  French  coast,  enabled  the  boat^ 
men  there,  at  any  time,  and  almost  under  any  circiunstanccs, 
to  effect  a  landing  on  the  neighbouring  continent  Our  go- 
vernment, well  aware  of  this  circumstance,  recurred  to  it,  from 
the  very  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and,  no  sooner  did  the 
w^ar  in  la  Vendee  render  a  diversion  in  that  quarter  an  object 
of  policy,  than  this  became  the  chief  station  where  all  the  de- 
barkations were  planned,  and  whence  they  were  effected  with 
peculiar  promptitude  and  success. 

The  Prince  de  Bouillon,  on  this  occasion,  was  made  Post 
Captain,  and  entrusted,  not  only  with  the  sole  command  of  the 
naval  department,  but  also,  became  the  confidential  agent  of 
the  Ministry,  for  keeping  up  a  direct  and  constant  cOmmuni-  , 
cation  with  the  insurgent  provinces.  His  native  island,  as 
mentioned  before,  afforded  him  great  facilities  for  tlie  attain- 
ment of  this  object ;  at  the  time  alluded  to,  the  emigrants  were 
known  to  equal  the  number  of  the  regular  inhabitants ;  and 
they  themselves  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  the  friends  and 
families  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  France. 

The  Prince  de  Bouillon  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
these  fortunate  circumstances.  In  conformity  to  orders,  he 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  many  of  the  Vendean  chiefs, 
whom  he  supplied  freely  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Several 
of  them  frequently  visited  the  island,  and  obtained  consider- 
able sums  in  louis-d'ors.  On  some  occasions,  whole  casks  of 
the  precious  metals  were  transported  from  Jersey  to  the  banks 
of  the  Loire ;  but  the  usual  way  was  to  transmit  roideaus 
enclosed  in  leathern  belts,  which  were  worn  under  the  clothes. 
As  all  transactions  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  considered 
as  an  affair  of  honour  between  the  parties,  of  course^  no  oc- 
countabtlitt/  can  possibly  take  place ;  and  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  might  have  thus  eai?ily  acquired  an  immense  fortune. 
But  it  appears  that  he  acted  with  great  and  unexampled  deli- 
cacy on  that  occasion. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  repaired  to  Paris;  but  his  pre- 
sence there  was  not  much  relished  by  Buonaparte^  and  he  soon 
perceived  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  retreat.    On  the  restoration 
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of  Louis  XVIII.  having  now  risen  to  the  rank  of  Admira],  he 
applied  for  the  restoration  of  the  Duchy  of  Bouillon,  and  this 
claim  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  referred  to  the 
ContinenUil  Congress,  which  appears  to  have  finally  decided 
against  him. 

Admiral  D* Auvergne,  Prince  de  Bouillon,  died  soon  afler, 
in  London,  in  November  1816,  at  the  age  of  71. 
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burn,  and  his  successor  in  o£Sce,  he  gave  a  handsome  donation 
of  land ;  a  sure  proof  of  his  earnest  desire  to  promote  useful 
learning  and  religious  principles.  Often  did  hC}  in  company 
with  the  clergy  of  the  bounds,  examine  the  scholars  of  the 
parish,  and  gave  prizes,  rewards,  and  Bibles  to  the  needy 
and  meritorious.  Acutely  did  he  feel  another's  woes,  and 
quickly  did  he  alleviate  and  relieve  them,  never  enquiring 
from  what  quarter  poverty  had  come,  nor  what  church  it 
attended. 

'^  How  cold  in  the  dust  that  hand,  which,  for  many  years, 
was  so  liberal  and  kind !  —  How  cold  that  heart  which,  latdy, 
was  so  charitable  and  warm  I  The  nobles  and  judges  of  the 
land,  widows,  <»rphans,  children,  tenants,  servants  —  high 
and  low  — and,  I  am  sure^  the  preacher  deeply  lament  his 
sudden  death. 

"  On  my  tombnstone  let  no  panegyric  be  placed.  If  in- 
judicious friendship  should  disobey  this  prohibition,  — may 
I  so  live  as  to  deserve  the  inscription  so  justly  due  to  him, 

"  He  was  a  good  man.  —  Anient 

In  the  month  of  March,  1816,  Lord  Polkemmet  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  disorder,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  proved  mortal'.  He  was  buried  in  the  fiunfly  tomb  ad- 
joining Whitburn  church,  on  the  20th,  ^nd  on  the  24th  a 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
from  which  we  have  given  copious  extracts. 
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enticing  words  of  human  eloquence,  he  entered  not  hastily, 
but  pr^undly  into  the  merits  of  every  case  which  came  before 
him,  ai;id  that,  during  his  continuance  on  the  bench,  there 
were  fewer  of  his  decisions  altered  than  that  of  most  of  the 
other  contemporary  judges.  When  seated  with  them,  he 
sometimes  differed  in  opinion  from  some  and  all  of  them. 
But  even  in  this  solitary  situation,  he  stood  so  respectably  as 
gave  offence  to  none.  Upwards  of  three  years  ago  he  re^ 
tired  from  the  bench,  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities,  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  mental  powers;  nobly  sacrificing  pe- 
cuniary considerations  to  the  high  saise  he  entertained  o£  die 
speedy  and  regular  administration  of  law  and  justicei  Fla;^ 
tery  he  detested.  Vanity  he  des{»sed.  Folly  and  afifectatien 
he  ridiculed.  Simple,  pure,  unadorned  truth  he  firmly  em- 
braced, and  dearly  loved.  Nature  endued  him  with  a  warm 
heart.  This  impulse  was  improved  by  time,  cherished  by 
exercise,  vivified  l^  study,  and  fostered  by  the  genuine  do^ 
trines  and  precepts  of  Christianity  *.  He  was  long  a  respec- 
table elder  of  our  church,  and  no  enemy  to  any  church  who 
worshipped  God.  To  the  clerical  body,  in  general,  he  was 
a  warm  friend  and  unostentatious  patron.  Injustice  and  op- 
pression he  scorned  and  scourged.  The  poor  and  needy 
never  lefl  his  door  without  praying  for  his  happiness  througb 
time  and  eternity.  In  short,  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  there  was  no  guile. 

<^  Permit  me  to  mention  a  few  facts,  which,  we  are  per- 
suaded, will  transmit  his  name  with  some  celebrity  to  future 
ages.  A  man  who  had  been  upwards  of  fifiy  years  his  faithful 
servant,  died  about  a  year  ago,  and  his  coffin  was  made  from 
the  wood  of  a  tree  which  the  servant  had  planted;  and  his 
eldest  son,  the  present  William  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Polkemmet, 
carried  the  head  of  this  worthy  humble  man  to  the  graven 
not  far  distant  from  that  of  the  master  whom  he  so  &ithfully 
served,  and  sincerely  loved  f.     To  Ae  schoolmaster  of  Whit- 

*  When  he  perceived  any  poor  persons  sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
irith  himself,  without  Bibles,  or  half-worn  Bibles,  he  lost  no  time,  at  his  own  ezpence^ 
to  order  new  Bibles  for  their  use. 

t  The  name  of  the  terrant  abofe  nentkmed  was  William  Ferguioii. 
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burn,  and  his  successor  in  o£Sce,  he  gave  a  handsome  donation 
of  land ;  a  sure  proof  of  his  earnest  desire  to  promote  uaeftil 
learnuig  and  religious  principles.  Often  did  he^  in  company 
with  the  clergy  of  the  bounds,  examine  the  scholars  of  the 
parish,  and  gave  prizes,  rewards,  and  Bibles  to  the  needy 
and  meritorious.  Acutely  did  he  feel  another's  woes,  and 
quickly  did  he  alleviate  and  relieve  them,  never  enquiring 
from  what  quarter  poverty  had  come,  nor  what  church  it 
attended. 

'^  How  cold  in  the  dust  that  hand,  which,  for  many  years, 
was  so  liberal  and  kind  1  —  How  cold  that  heart  which,  latdy, 
was  so  charitable  and  warm  I  The  nobles  and  judges  of  the 
land,  widows,  <»rphans,  children,  tenants,  servants  —  high 
and  low  —  and,  I  am  sure,  the  preacher  deeply  lament  his 
sudden  death. 

"  On  my  tomb-stone  let  no  panegyric  be  placed*  If  in- 
judicious friendship  should  disobey  this  prohibition,— -may 
I  so  live  as  to  deserve  the  inscription  so  justly  due  to  him, 

"  He  was  a  good  man.  —  Amen" 

In  the  month  of  March,  1816,  Lord  Polkemmet  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  disorder,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  proved  mortal'.  He  was  buried  in  the  fiunily  tomb  ad- 
joining Whitburn  church,  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  24th  a 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
from  which  we  have  given  copious  extracts. 
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of  Louis  XVIII.  having  now  risen  to  the  rank  of  Admiral,  he 
applied  for  the  restoration  of  the  Duchy  of  Bouillon,  and  this 
claim  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  referred  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  which  appears  to  have  finally  decided 
against  him. 

Admiral  D* Auvergne,  Prince  de  Bouillon,  died  soon  after, 
in  London,  in  November  1816,  at  the  age  of  71. 
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burn,  and  his  successor  in  office,  he  gave  a  handsome  donation 
of  land;  a  sure  proof  of  his  earnest  desire  to  promote  useful 
learnuig  and  religious  principles.  Often  did  he,  in  company 
with  the  clergy  of  the  bounds,  examine  the  scholars  of  the 
parish,  and  gave  prizes,  rewards,  and  Bibles  to  the  needy 
and  meritorious.  Acutely  did  he  feel  another's  woes,  and 
quickly  did  he  alleviate  and  relieve   them,   never  enquiring 

>  from  what  quarter  poverty  had  come,   nor  what  church  it 

attended. 

^  How  cold  in  the  dust  that  hand,  which,  for  many  years, 

t-  was  so  liberal  and  kind !  —  How  cold  that  heart  which,  lately, 

was  so  charitable  and  warm  I  The  nobles  and  judges  of  the 
land,  widows,  cnrphans,  children,  tenants,  servants  —  high 
and  low  — and,  I  am  sure,  the  preacher  deeply  lament  hi0 
sudden  death. 

"  On  my  tomb-stone  let  no  panegyric  be  placed.  If  in- 
judicious friendship  should  disobqr  this  prohibition,-— may 
I  so  live  as  to  deserve  the  inscription  so  justly  due  to  him, 

"  He  was  a  good  man.  —  Amen^ 

In  the  month  of  March,  1816,  Lord  Polkemmet  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  disorder,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  proved  mortal'.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  tomb  ad- 
joining Whitburn  church,  on  the  20th,  ^nd  on  the  24th  a 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
from  which  we  have  given  copious  extracts. 
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enticing  words  of  human  eloquence,  he  entered  not  hastily, 
but  profoundly  into  the  merits  of  every  case  which  came  before 
him,  a^d  that,  during  his  contmuance  on  the  bench,  there 
were  fewer  of  his  dedsiosis  altered  than  that  of  most  of  the 
other  contemporary  judges.     When  seated    with  them,  he 
sometimes  differed  in  opinion  firom  some  and  all  of  them. 
But  even  in  this  solitary  situation,  he  stood  so  respectably  as 
gave  offence  ta  none.     Upwards  of  three  years  ago  he  re^ 
tired  from  the  bench,  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities,  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  mental  powers;    nobly  sacrifiong  pe- 
cuniary considerations  to  the  high  sense  he  entertained  of  die 
speedy  and  regular  administration  of  law  and  justice;     Flai^ 
tery  he  detested.     Vanity  he  deqcMsed.     Folly  and  affectation 
he  ridiculed.     Simple,  pure,  unadorned  truth  he  finnly  em- 
braced, and  dearly  loved.     Nature  endued  him  with  a  warm 
heart.     This  impulse  was  improved  by  time,   cherished  by 
exercise,  vivified  l^  study,  and  fostered  by  the  genuine  do^ 
trines  and  precepts  of  Christianity  *.     He  was  long  a  respec- 
table elder  of  our  church,  and  no  enemy  to  any  church  who 
worshipped  God.     To  the  clerical  body,  in  general,  he  was 
a  warm  friend  and  unostentatious  patron.     Injustice  and  op- 
pression he  scorned  and  scourged.     The  poor  and  needy 
never  lefl  his  door  without  praying  for  his  happiness  througb 
time  and  eternity.     In  short,  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  there  was  no  guile. 

"  Permit  me  to  mention  a  few  facts,  which,  we  are  per- 
suaded, will  transmit  his  name  with  some  celebrity  to  future 
ages.  A  man  who  had  been  upwards  of  fifly  years  his  fidthfiil 
servant,  died  about  a  year  ago,  and  his  cofiin  was  made  from 
the  wood  of  a  tree  which  the  servant  had  planted ;  and  his 
eldest  son,  the  present  William  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Polkemmet, 
carried  the  head  of  this  worthy  humble  man  to  the  graven 
not  far  distant  from  that  of  the  master  whom  he  so  faithfully 
served,  and  sincerely  loved  f.     To  -the  schoolmaster  of  Whit- 

*  When  he  perceived  any  poor  persons  sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Lord's  Snppor 
irith  himself,  without  Bibles,  or  half-worn  Bibles^  he  lost  no  time,  at  his  ovm  expence^ 
to  order  new  Biblea  for  their  use. 

t  The  name  of  the  lerrant  abofe  mentioned  was  William  Fergnton. 
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nominated  a  Privy  Counsellor,  connected  himself  still  more 
closely  with  Ireland,  by  a  marriage  with  Margaretta,- Telict  of 
Thomas  Adderley  of  Innishannon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Esq. 
By  tliis  lady  he  had  a  daughter,  Sarah,  since  united  to  the 
Right   Honourable   Frederick   Robinson,    brother  to  Lord 
Grantham.* 

By  the  demise  of  his  uncle,  in  1 793,  he  became  Lord  Ho- 
bart ;  and  soon  after  this,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  conceived  a  great 
idea  of  his  abilities,  as  well  as  of  his  conciliatory  temper,  deter- 
mined on  sending  him  out  to  India,  in  a  high  and  honoancble 
station.  He  accordingly  assumed  the  government  of  Madras, 
in  1 79 1-5  with  the  prospect  of  an  eventual,  and,  probably,  wt 
immediate  succession  to  that  of  Bengal ;  in  which  latter  office, 
he  would  have  become  Governor-General  oFthe' British  domi- 
iiions  in  Asia,  with  a  revenue  of  25,000/.  jo^r  annum,  'With- 
out this  expectation,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man  of  his  birth, 
character,  and  pretensions,  would  have  left  Europe,  and  ex- 
changed his  old  habits,  friendships,  and  connexions,  for  new 
manners,  remote  regions,  and  an  unhealthy  climate. 

While  Governor  of  Madras,  he  exerted  himself  greatly  in 
promoting  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  spice 
islands.  The  armaments  against  both  of  these  were  conducted 
under  his  auspices ;  and  he  had  actually  prepared  an  expedi- 
tion against  Manilla,  when,  hearing  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  this  design  was  prudently  abandoned  by  him.  The 
Court  of  Proprietors,  fully  sensible  of  the  wisdom  of  the  mea- 
sure, afterwards  passed  a  resolution,  ^^  That  Lord  Hobart  had 

*  The  late  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  actually  resided  in  Ireland  during  the  raceca- 
clve  adminlsirations  of  Earl  Carlisle,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the  Earb  Tem- 
ple and  Nurthington.  The  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  while  Viceroy,  noninttied  him 
one  of  his  aides-df-carop  j  and  made  him  Inspector-General  of  the  recruiting  teivicei 
with  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  army.  He  accompanied  the  remains  of  this  noblemtBt 
after  his  decease,  to  the  family  vault  in  England.  While  in  the  sister  kingdoiDy  he 
was  returned  fpr  thp  borough  of  Armagh  ;  and  his  aunt,  the  Gnintcss  of  Backingfaem- 
shire,  being  sister  to  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Conolly,  one  of  the  ri^hMt  aid 
most  splendid  commoners  in  Ireland^  he  resided  chiefly,  before  his  nHurriagey  et  the 
princely  demesne  of  this  gentleman,  situate  almost  100  miles  from  the  cepittl 

While  chief  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  he  obtained  the  rerenkm  of  the 
very  advantageous  oflice  of  Cleik  of  the  Plets  in  the  Irbh  £aLchcquer>  thefl  held  by  the 
late  Lord  Clonmell. 
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The  ufb  of  the  Right  Hon.  ROBERT  HOBART, 

Earl  of  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Baron  Hobart  or  Blickino,  and  a  Baronet. 

JL  HE  Hobarts'  are  a  fiunily  enriched  by  the  law,  and  en- 
nobled by  the  power  of  female  charms.  The  founder,  Sir 
James  Hobart,  Knight  of  the  Sword,  was  Attorney-General, 
and  one  of  the  Privy  Council  to  Henry  VI.  His  ancestors, 
for  many  generations,  appear  to  have  held  lands  in  the  comity 
of  Norfolk.  He  being  a  younger  brother,  and  having  a  for- 
tune to  seek,  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  elected 
Lent  Reader  of  that  society.  Fuller  calls  him  ^^  a  right  good 
man,  of  great  learning  and  wisdom ;"  and  he  is  also  spoken 
highly  of  in  HoUand's  edition  of  Camden.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  resided  at  Holler  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  and  that 
by  his  prudent  acquisitions,  he  left  a  considerable  ^tate  to  his 
posterity. 

His  descendant,  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  of  Plumsted,  in  the 
cK>unty  of  Norfolk,  bdng  bred  also  to  the  law,  became  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  a 
citizen  for  Norwich  ;  a  burgess  for  Yarmouth ;  a  sergeant  at 
law;  a  knight;  and  a  bai^onet.  After  being  appointed  At- 
torney of  the  Court  of  Wards,  he  was  nominated  Attorney- 
General  to  James  I.  In  1613,  he  was  constituted  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas;  and  his  death,  which -occurred 
in  1625,  is  mentioned  by  that  great  authority.  Sir  Henry  Spd« 
man,  in  his  Glossary,  as  **  a  great  loss  to  the  public  weaL^ 

*His  45on,  Sir  John  Hoburt,  the  second  Baronet,  built  a 
stately  house  at  Blickin^  in  Norfolk,  which  remains  to  this 
day,  in  possession  of  the  &mi]y.  He  married  first  into  the 
£sufnily  of  i^diiey,,Earl  of  Leice^t^;  and  next  into  that  oC 
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iioniiiiated  a  Privy  Counsellor,   connected  himself  still  more 
closely  with  Ireland,  by  a  marriage  with  Margaretta,- -relict  of 
Thomas  Adderley  of  Innishannon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Esq. 
By  tliis  latly  he  Imd  a  daughter,  Sarah,  since  united  to  the 
Right   Honourable   Frederick   Robinson,    brother  to  Lord 
Grantham.* 

By  the  demise  of  his  uncle,  in  1 793,  he  became  Loid  Ho- 
bart ;  and  soon  after  this,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  conceived  a  great 
idea  of  his  abilities,  as  well  as  of  his  conciliatory  temper,  deter- 
mined on  sending  him  out  to  India,  in  a  high  and  hononnftde 
station.  He  accordingly  assumed  the  government  of  Madras, 
in  1 79 1-,  with  tlie  prospect  of  an  eventual,  and,  probably,  wt 
immediate  succession  to  tliat  of  Bengal ;  in  which  latter  office, 
he  would  liave  become  Governor-General  of *the' British  domi- 
iiions  in  Asia,  with  a  revenue  of  25,000/.  per  annum.  'With- 
out this  expectation,  it  is  not  lucely  that  a  man  of  his  birth, 
character,  and  pretensions,  would  have  left  Europe,  and  ex- 
changed his  old  habits,  friendships,  and  connexions,  for  new 
manners,  remote  regions,  and  an  unhealthy  climate. 

While  Governor  of  Madras,  he  exerted  himself  greatly  in 
promoting  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  spice 
islands.  The  armaments  against  both  of  these  were  conducted 
under  his  auspices ;  and  he  had  actually  prepared  an  expedi- 
tion against  Manilla,  when,  hearing  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  this  design  was  prudently  abandoned  by  him.  The 
Court  of  Proprietors,  fully  sensible  of  the  wisdom  of  the  mea- 
sure, afterwards  passed  a  resolution,  ^^  That  Lord  Hobart  had 


*  The  late  Earl  of  Buckingharoahire  actually  resided  in  Ireland  during  the 
eive  administrations  of  Earl  Carlisle,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the  Evil  Tem- 
ple and  Nurihington.  The  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  while  Viceroy,  nominated  him 
one  of  his  aides-df-carop;  and  made  him  Inspector-General  of  the  recruiting  temce, 
with  the  rank  uf  Major  in  the  army.  He  accompanied  the  remains  of  this  noUenaSy 
after  his  decease,  to  the  family  vault  in  England.  Wliile  in  the  sister  kiiigdain»  he 
was  returned  [^v  the  borough  of  Armagh  ;  and  his  aunt,  the  G>untcss  of  Buckingham- 
shire, being  sister  to  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Conolly,  one  of  tha  ridltit  awl 
mo&t  splendid  commoners  in  Ireland^  he  resided  chiefly,  before  his  marriag^i  at  the 
princely  demesne  of  this  gentleman,  situate  almost  100  miles  from  the  capital 

While  chief  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  he  obtained  the  revenhm  of  the 
very  advantageous  oflScc  of  Cleik  of  the  Pleas  in  the  Ir'-h  £xcheouer>  thi-»  *»*M  by  the 
late  Lord  Clonraell. 
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secretary  at  this  arduous  period ;  and  the  result  fully  justified 
the  choice  of  that  nobleman.  When  Lord  Westmoreland 
succeeded  to  the  government,  he  also  acted  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity ;  or  rather,  exercised  a  species  of  jurisdiction  tantamomit 
to  that  of  secretary  of  state ;  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  and,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  opposition  orators,  began  to  be  considered  as  a  mai\ 
"  whose  talents  grew  with  the  necessity  of  calling  them  into 
action/' 

One  of  the  great  and  noble  objects  with  which  he  became 
entrusted  at  this  period,  in  consequence  of  new  and  critical  oc- 
'currences,  was  the  reconciliation  of  a  protestant  Parliament  to 
the  just  claims  and  pretensions  of  their  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects. It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  this  was  an  easy 
achievement,  during  a  liberal  and  enlightened  age ;  but  it  re- 
quired all  the  exertions,  and  all  the  abilities,  of  this  minister, 
to  accomplish  the  measure. 

The  Crown,  soon  after  this,  wfflingly  permitted  itself  to 
be  controuled  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  respect  to  the  un- 
limited right  claimed,  as  to  Irish  pensions ;  while  certain  of 
its  officers  were,  at  the  same  time^.  excluded  from  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons:  so,  as  in  both  instances,  to  assimilate 
the  practice  in  that  country  with  the  regulations  that  obtained 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Parliament  of  England  was,  in  its  turn,  prevailed  upon, 
to  give  a  more  liberal  extension  to  the  navigation  act ;  several 
prohibitory  statutes  were  also  repealed;  while  Ireland  relin- 
quished her  pretensions,  which  had  hitherto  been  unavailing,  to 
a  trade  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
It  is  singular  enough,  that,  on  this  occasion,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  to  introduce  all  these  measures  into 
the  Houses  of  Commons  of  both  kingdoms,  having  at  this  time 
a  seat  in  each ;  and  that,  too,  without  a  single  dissenting  voice. 
A  national  militia,  during  his  administration,  was  also  esta- 
blished ;  and  thus  the  necessity  of  volunteersy  a  measure  hitherto 
so  formidable,  was  entirely  precluded. 

On  January  4,  1 792,  Mr.  Hobart,  who  by  this  time  was 
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nominated  a  Privy  Counsellor,  connected  himself  still  more 
closely  with  Ireland,  by  a  marriage  with  Margaretta,Telict  of 
Thomas  Adderley  of  Innishannon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Esq. 
By  this  lady  he  Ixad  a  daughter,  Sarah,  since  united  to  the 
Right  Honourable '  Frederick  Robinson,  brother  to  Lord 
Grantham.* 

By  the  demise  of  his  uncle,  in  1 793,  he  became  Loifd  Ho- 
bart ;  and  soon  after  this,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  conceived  a  great 
idea  of  his  abilities,  as  well  as  of  his  conciliatory  temper,  deter- 
mined on  sending  him  out  to  India,  in  a  high  and  hononrkUe 
station.  He  accordingly  assumed  the  government  of  Madras, 
in  179J-,  with  the  prospect  of  an  eventual,  and,  probably,  wt 
immediate  succession  to  that  of  Bengal ;  in  which  latter  office^ 
he  would  have  become  Governor-General  of'the^British  domi* 
nions  in  Asia,  with  a  revenue  of  25fiOOL  per  annum.  'With- 
out this  expectation,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man  of  his  birth, 
character,  and  pretensions,  would  have  left  Europe,  and  ex- 
changed his  old  habits,  friendships,  and  connexions,  for  new 
manners,  remote  regions,  and  an  unhealthy  climate. 

While  Governor  of  Madras,  he  exerted  himself  greatly  in 
promoting  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  spice 
islands.  The  armaments  against  both  of  these  were  conducted 
under  his  auspices ;  and  he  had  actually  prepared  an  expedi- 
tion against  Manilla,  when,  hearing  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  this  design  was  prudently  abandoned  by  him.  The 
Court  of  Proprietors,  fully  sensible  of  the  w  isdom  of  the  mea- 
sure, afterwards  passed  a  resolution,  ^^  That  Lord  Hobart  had 


*  The  late  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  actually  resided  in  Ireland  during  the 
clve  administrations  of  Earl  Carlisle,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the  Earli  TeB- 
pie  and  North!  ngton.  The  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  while  Viceroy,  Dominated  Yam 
one  of  his  aides-df-carap ;  and  made  him  Inspector-General  of  the  recniitiiq;  Mivkf^ 
ivith  the  rank  uf  Major  in  the  army.  He  accompanied  the  remains  of  this  noUeaMBy 
after  his  decease,  to  tlie  family  vault  in  England.  Wliile  in  the  sister  kingdom^  he 
was  returned  fjpr  the  borough  of  Armagh  ;  and  his  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Buckin^MBi- 
shire^  being  sister  to  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Conolly,  one  of  the  ridlMt  ud 
most  splendid  commoners  in  Ireland^  he  resided  chiefly,  before  his  nHurriage,  ftt  thl 
{>rincely  demesne  of  this  gentleman,  situate  almost  100  miles  from  the  cejutal 

While  chief  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland^  he  obtained  the  revenloii  of  the 
very  advantageous  oflice  of  Cleik  of  Uie  Plets  in  the  Irish  Exchequer^  tfaefl  held  bj  iht 
bie  Lord  Clonmell. 
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discovered  upon  that  occasion  the  intelligence  of  a  profound 
statesman ;  that  his  foresight  had  anticips^ted  the  events  which 
have  since  occurred;  and  that  this  wise  act  of  forbearance 
alone,  might  have  constituted  the  salvation  of  India." 

To  the  great  credit  of  this  nobleman,  he  endeavoured,  while 
at  Madras,  to  put  an  end  to  usurious  loans ;  but  he  is  said, 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  taken  so  much  notice  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  as  to  have  given  umbrage  to  the  civilians  in  the 
service  of  the  Company.  He  also  endeavoured,  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  late  Nabob  of  Arcot,  to  place  that  rich  and  beauti* 
fill  country  under  the  protection  of  his  employers ;  and  was 
particularly  anxious  to  realize  th6  large  balances  due  from  the 
revenues  of  the  Camatic.  These  objects  occasioned  some  dis- 
putes with  the  supreme  government  of  Bengal ;  and  a  party 
being  formed  against  him,  he  determined  jto  resign  the  subor- 
dinate government  of  Madras.  On  this  occasion,  all  orders 
and  degrees  appear  to  have  testified  their  regret  at  his  depar- 
ture; and  on  his  arrival  in  England,  in  1798,  a  pensidn  was 
assigned  him  of  2 jOOOL  per  annumy  at  the  imanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Soon  after  this,  (Nov.  30,  1798,)  he  was  called  up  by  writ 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the  life-time  of  his  father;  and 
in  the  course  oi  next  year,  (June  1,  1799,)  married  Eleanor 
Agnes-Eden,  daughter  of  the  late  WiUiam  Lord  Auckland, 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue:  his  late  lady  died  at  Fort  St 
George.  He  was  now  well  enabled  to  settle  and  maintain 
a  family  here ;  for,  having  secured  a  reversionary  grant  of  the 
lucrative  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas  in  the  Exchequer  of  Ire- 
land, this  had  lapsed  to  him  during  his  residence  in  India.  It 
is  said  to  produce  several  thousands  per  annum ;  and  is  now  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  Chief  Baron  and  the  English 
Administration.  * 

On  the  great  question  of  an  union  with  Ireland,  Lord  Ho- 
bart  took  an  active  part.  Having  resided  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  eighteen  years  in  that  coimtry,  and  exercised  a  delicate 
and  important  situation  there,  few  EngUshmen  could  be  so 
well  qualified  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  this  measure.   Ac^ 
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cordingly,  he  supported  Mr.  Pitt  on  that  memorable  occasioiTy 
and  both  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  it. 

In  1804,  his  Lordship  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Buck* 
inghgmshire ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  inherited  all  the 
family  estates.  In  1805,  he  became  the  successor  of  the  late 
Lord  Melville,  as  War  Minister ;  and  on  the  trial  of  that  no- 
bleman, appears  to  have  voted  him  guilty  on  the  second  charge. 
In  1806,  the  Earl  was  nominated  Joint  Postmaster-General; 
and  having  beed  nominated  a  Commissioner  of  the  Af&irs 
of  India,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Controul 
some  time  before  his  demise.  As  he  was  still  fond  of  military 
affaii's,  he  gladly  acce{)ted  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  vo- 
lunteers some  years  since.* 

His  sudden  and  premature  end  arose  out  of  an  unfortunate 
incident ;  fo4:  he  died  at  his  house  in  Hamilton  Place,  Piccar 
dilly,  in  consequence  of  an  unlucky  fall  from  his  horse,  cm 
February  4,  1816. 

«  The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  when  Lord  Hubart^  was  elected  Colonel  of  the 
Queen's  Royal  Volunteers,  a  very  fine  body  of  men,  to  whom  Her  Majesty  was  gracl* 
ously  pleased  to  present  a  sujierb  piece  of  needle-work,  wrought  by  the  bauds  of  the 
Princesses,  and  fashioned  into  tlie  shape  of  a  stand  of  colours,  in  1804.  The  ground 
is  of  a  rich  purple  silk;  and  in  the  centre  are  Her  Majesty's  arms,  embroidered  and  sui" 
rounded  by  rich  foliage. 

When  Lady  Harrington,  as  representative  of  Her  Majesty,  delivered  the  colours  into 
his  Lordship's  hand,  his  Lordship  expressed  himself  thus :  » 

"  Madam,  — In  the  name  of  the  corps  which  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  I  am 
to  convey  our  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  distinguished  Hfoar  with 
which  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  lionour  us  upon  the  present  occasion  :  and  en- 
couraged by  so  flattering  an  instance  of  Her  Majesty's  condescension,  I  am  the  mora 
confident  in  expressing  a  full  persuasion,  that  those  sentiments  which  originally  called 
forth  our  services,  will  uniformly  govern  our  conduct,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  Her  Mijet- 
ty's  pleasure  to  permit  their  continuauce. 

"  Stimulated  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  the  most  powerful  motivea  that  cu 
influence  the  mind  of  man,  the  protection  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us  in  private  IHei 
and  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  pubhc  estimation  —  our  religion -*  our  lawa  — our 
liberty  —  and  our  king ;  J  can  venture  to  iissure  Her  Mig'esty,  that  the  expectaiioiw  the 
may  liave  formed  of  our  cxertionr  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

<*  And  if  the  day  should  come,  when  His  Majesty,  actuated  by  that  valour  for  which 
his  family  has  ever  been  conspicuous,  and  by  that  aflectiob  which  he  has  alwaya  maai- 
fested  towards  his  people,  shall  liiliik  fit  to  share  their  dangers :  if  that  anxioua  and  aai- 
matin^  period  should  arrive ;  ti.en  may  these  colours,  the  gift  of  our  mostgranona  QuMBy 
prove  a  shield  to  i^iiard  and  defend  the  sacred  (>erson  of  our  beloved  Soveteigii  aguMC 
any  hazard  to  which  it  may  be  exposed,  by  the  desperate  effnrtt  of  in  inovdimte  tnd  dc- 
itruciive  ambition/' 
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In  private  life,  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  was  gay, 
pleasant,  and  accommodating.  While  in  Ireland,  he  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  with  the  Duke  of  Rutland;  and  the 
sports  of  the  field  with  Mr.  ConoUy.  His  manners  were  en- 
gaging, polite,  and  afiPable;  and  these  circumstances  tended 
not  a  little  to  promote  his  success  in  life. 

As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  sedate  and  impressive ;  his  ar- 
guments were  urged  with  firmness  and  decorum ;  and  he  care- 
fully avoided  all  the  tropes  and  figures  of  eloquence,  as  if  im- 
pelled alone  by  a  desire  to  convince,  rather  than  to  influence 
his  audi/ence. 
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No.  XX. 

The  Life  op  HENRY  HARRINGTON,  M.D. 

AND  Alderman  of  Bath. 

[  With  a  List  of  his  Works.'] 

1  HE  name  of  Harrington  is  well  known  to  all  those  ae- 
quainted  with  British  literature ;  and  is  also  fiuniliar  to  our 
history,  in  consequence  of  the  many  celebrated  men  who  have 
borne  this  appellation.  It  may  be,  therefore,  not  altogether 
uninteresting  to  transcribe  the  following  short  account,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  a  friend,  and  perhaps  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

'^  This  highly  respected  gentleman  is  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  family,  not  more  distinguished  by  the 
smiles  of  fortune,  than  by  superior  intellectual  possessions;  an 
interesting  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  a  publication 
of  the  Doctor's,  in  1768,  entitled  the  ^  Nuga  AntiqiuSj  bang 
a  collection  of  letters  written  by  his  ancestors  and  their  cor- 
respondents, in  the  reigns  of  the  7th  and  8th  Henries,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  Edward  VI.  James  I.  and  Charles  L  in  four 
volumes,  replete  with  original  hiformation  and  merit 

^^  Sir  John  Harrington,  from  whom  the  Doctor  more  imme- 
diately descends,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Harrington,  who  married 
a  natural  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  whom  the  King 
gave  as  dower,  the  forfeited  church-lands  of  Kelston,  Catha- 
rine, part  of  Bath-Easton,  and  Corston,  upon  which,  it  is  said* 
he  built  at  Kelston  the  largest  house  at  that  time  in  Somerset- 
shire. 

^'  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  whom  he 
attended  in  the  Tower  during  the  reign  of  her  infatuated  and 
sanguinary  sister,  M^.  She  stood  goodmother  for  Sir  John^ 
his  eldest  son,  who  iJso  became  a  feyourit^  from  his  ready 
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wit,  pleasantry,  and  learning.  He  was  esteemed  the  best  Eng- 
lish epigram  writer  of  that  age,  and  when  very  young,  display- 
ed much  ingenuity  and  judgment  in  a  translation  of  Ariosto, 
the  only  one  of  that  beautiful  poet  till  Mr.  Hoole's,  which  ap- 
peared some  years  since,  and  though  certainly  possessed  of 
much  merit,  is  by  no  means  comparable  to  Sir  John's,  to 
whom,  indeed,  Mr.  Hoole  seems  much  indebted  for  assistance. 

"  James  Harrington,  another  ancestor  of  the  Doctor's,  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  in  the  literary  world,  by  the  so  just- 
ly celebrated  Oceana,  which  is  inserted  in  the  preface  of  the 
*  Nugce  A?ifiqtue.'  Indeed  Genius  seems  to  have  had  jnam/  fa- 
vourites in  this  family,  and  the  world  will  certainly  allow  that 
his  smiles  have  been  continued  to  the  worthy  subject  of  the 
present  memoir,  whose  dehcately  enriched  taste,  and  superior 
knowledge  in  tlie  enchanting  science  of  music,  have  so  often 
and  so  justly  been  the. theme  of  pubUc  admiration.* 

^'  Henry  Harrington,  the  subject  of  this  biographical,  sketch, 
was  bom  on  Michaelmas  day,  1727,^ at  Kelston  in  Somerset- 
sliire.  He  received  his  education  in  his  father's  house,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fothergill,  father  of  the  late  Vicar 
of  Twerton,  and  brother  to  the  late  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

*  The  Doctor  had,  in  hts  posteasion,  some  good  pictures,  and  a  curious  coUectioti  ot 
family  and  other  portraits,  uncommoMly  well  preserved,  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
And  VIII.  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  He  had  an  original  picture  oC 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Princess,  in  the  Tower,  and  of  Etbelred-Tudor  Harrington,  na- 
tural daughter  of  Henry  the  VIII. ;  also  portraits  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Es- 
sex, wtiich  are  oripnals,  and  two  of  the  handsomest  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of  he* 
nour,  in  their  curious  apparel  in  which  they  appeared  at  court  on  the  Qaeen*s  birth-day. 
They  were  rival  beauties,  and,  on  the  Queen's  giving  her  preference  to  the  beauty  of  one 
them,  the  other  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  and  envy. 

The  Doctor  had  also  a  family  seal,  the  date  of  the  year  1279,  it  belonged  to  Robertus 
Dominus  de  Hayerington,  Cumberland. 

King  James  the  First  sent  for  the  Doctor's  ancestor,  Sir  John  Harrington,  to  court,  to 
converse  with  him,  as  he  heard  he  was  a  great  wit.  **  Sir  John,'*  said  the  superstitious 
King,  **  wbai^.'  y  u  think  is  the  reason  why  the  devil  deals  with  old  women,  so  that 
they  become  witches  ?  "  **  Please  your  Majesty,'*  replied  the  Knight,  "  I  humbly  think 
it  is  because  the  iievil  delights  to  walk  in  dry  places.** 

The  King  talked  much  to  him  on  theological  subjects,  and  told  him  when  he  left  him, 
"  that  as  he  had  heard  Sir  John's  wit.  Sir  John  had  also  heard  the  King's  learning," 
aiid  bid  him  "  report  it  fiivourably.** 

DP* 
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*^  His  &thcr's  aifiiirs  being  much  embarrassed,  his  elder  bro* 
ther  was  prevailed  on  to  dock  the  entail  of  the  Kekton  estate^ 
an  act  that  ultimately  proved  ruinous  to  the  whole  fiuouly,  for 
it  might,  on  account  of  the  minority  that  ensued,  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  family,  this  brother  dying  shortly  after 
the  business  was  effected. 

**  At  this  time,  Mr.  Harrington  was  received  by  his  uncle,  the 
"Rev.  WilUam  Harrington,  Vicar  of^^^igston,  in  Wilts ;  and 
under  his  patronage,  entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in 
the  year  1 745.  During  the  vacations,  he  lived  with  this  cler- 
gyman, who  was  every  way  calculated  to  diffuse  knoidedge 
and  excite  emulation ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  derived 
much  of  that  elegance,  taste,  and  judgment,  which  has  so  conr 
spicuously  shone  in  his  compositions,  from  him.  He  was 
highly  celebrated  for  his  acquirements  in  the  sciences  of  musief 
poetr}',  and  mathematics  :  and  being  a  valetudinarian,  and  his 
sight  much  impaired,  he  often  employed  his  nephew  to  read 
to  him,  a  circumstance,  that  though  it  might  have  been  ex- 
tremely profitable  to  his  mind,  must  also,  at  times,  have  been 
considered  as  a  laborious  task ;  for  such  was  the  greediness  of 
his  uncle's  appetency  for  learning  and  information,  that  he 
would  frequently  make  him  read  all  day,  and  commonly  till 
two  or  three  in  the  morning,  not  liking  to  go  to  bed  before 
day-light. 

^^  It  was  in  his  uncle's  house,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  that  he  composed  the  universally  admired  duo  of 
^'  Damon  and  Clora."  He  resided  there  eight  years,  during 
which  time  he  often  amused  himself  in  writing  poetry,  chiefly 
light  compositions. 

<^  About  that  period  there  subsisted  a  strong  rivalship  betvreen 
the  two  Bath  theatres,  and  tlic  Doctor  favoured  them  with  se^ 
veral  excellent  prologues,  epilogues,  &c.  some  of  which  were 
spoken  by  that  inimitable  actor,  Thbmas  King,  at  the  theatre^ 
then  under  the  old  assembly  rooms.  The  managers  presetted 
him  with  a  free  admission  ticket  to  both  houses,  as  a  small  tes- 
timony of  their  high  opinion  of  his  talents,  which  they  coniider* 
ed  of  great  importaoce  to  themselves. 
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^^  During  his  residence  at  Kingston,  Mr.  Harrington  pub- 
lished an  "  Ode  to  Harmony."  Elegant  in  its  composition, 
and  intended  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  his  uncle  and  aunt, 
for  their  exemplary  care  and  attention,  and  also  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  uninterrupted  affection  in  which  they  had  lived 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  which  he  had  long  participated 
and  delighted. 

Shortly  after  this,  and  by  way  of  contrast,  he  published  an 

Ode  to  Discord,**  prefaced  with  the  following  line^ 

^*  Bombatio,  clangor,  stridor,  taratantara,  murmure.** 

To  these,  he  added  the  admired  poem  of  the  **  Witch  of  Wo- 
key ;"  a  little  piece  of  such  infinite  merit,  that,  on  being  read 
by  the  editor  of  a  collection  of  fugitive^  anonymous  poems, 
{printed  a  few  years  ago)  it  was  selected,  and  again  given  to 
the  public,  with  a  note,  that  it  had  been  altered  by  the  cele- 
Jbrated  Gray,  author  of  the  Church  Yard  Elegy. 

^^  Notwithstanding  all  due  admiration  for  the  poetic  powers  of 
^r.  Gray,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that,  if  the  alterations  4ure 
'his,  they  are  certainly  not  improvements.  On  the  contrary, 
•wherever  he  has  changed  a  word,  he  has  robbed  it  of  a  beauty. 
It  is  at  this  time  very  rare  to  be  met  with,  we  shall,  therefore, 
^rom  a  conviction  of  its  gratifying  our  readers,  refer  them  to 
Dr.  Percy's  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry,  in  the  second  voliune  of 
*which  'beautiful  collection,  it  will  be  found,  together  with  some 
other  of  our  author's  ingenious  performances. 

"  In  the  year  1 748,  the  Doctor  took  his  batchelor's  degrees, 
and  much  about  the  same  time  gave  up  his  intention  of  taking 
orders,  the  only  motive  for  which  originally  was,  the  small  liv- 
ing of  Kelston,  which  he  would  have  been  presented  to  by  his 
father,  after  the  death  of  the  incumbent.  Archdeacon  Huddle- 
ston,  who  married  his  aunt.  He  now  commenced  the  study 
of  physic,  in  wliich  pursuit  he  was  encouraged  by  one  of 
his  uncles,  at  that  period  the  most  eminent  physician  in  Bath, 
yet  it  was  only  the  encouragement  of  words ;  for,  though  he 
was  a  man  enabled,  both  by  fortune  and  &me,  to  introduce 
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Ills  amiable  relative  with  eclat  to  the  world,  in  his  professional 
character,  it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  his  actions  toward  him 
were  niggardly  and  illiberal;  for,  even  when  declining  health 
made  it  necessary  to  have  an  assistant,  he  preferred  a  stranger 
to  his  nephew,  though,  from  his  very  great  celebrity,  there 
could  have  been  little  doubt  of  its  establishing  the  young  gen- 
tleman's medical  reputation,  and  securing  to  him  (in  case  of 
death)  the  entire  practice  of  his  uncle.  We  are  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  conduct  in  the  man  who  first  induced 
him  to  study  medicine ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  offer  any  com- 
n)ent :  every  just  mind  will  feel  the  only  one  that  can  be  made 
on  such  a  circumstance. 

*^  Mr.  Harrington  remained  at  Oxford  till  he  took  his  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  afier  which  he  proceeded  M.  D.  His  coUq^e 
tutor  was  Dr.  George  Fothergill,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  praise,  and  gratefid  affection.  He  said, 
^^  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  a  sound  logician,  a  nervous  wri- 
ter, and  the  best  of  men ;  one  whose  gentleness  of  mind  and 
manners  made  his  pupils  not  only  respect  him  as  their  tutor, 
but  love  him  as  their  friend  ! "  Our  student  did  all  possible 
honour  to  his  abilities  and  attentions.  He  lefl  the  college  with 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first  classical  scholars,  and 
rich  in  every  species  of  information  necessary  to  the  man  of 
letters  and  complete  gentleman :  yet  he  was  more  indebted  to 
a  highly  gifled  understanding,  (which  could,  in  a  moment,  see 
and  comprehend  most  things,)  than  to  intense  study,  of  which 
he  was  by  no  means  fond,  and  would  oflen  say  with  the  bard, 
that; 

''  Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 
That  will  not  be  deep  searched  with  saucy  looks ; 

Wliat  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books  ?"* 

"  He  possessed  too  much  genius  to  borrow  ideas  firom  any 
man,  and  felt  a  pride  in  being  one  of  the  few  who  could  think 
for  themselves.    But  though  he  was  not  exactly  a  boak^worms 
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lie  was  certainly  what  the  world  calls  well  read^  and  was  also  a 
man  of  strong  judgment  and  exquisite  taste,  of  which  he  has 
since  given  the  world  various  proofs. 

^^  At  a  very  early  age,  he  discovered  such  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  metaphysics,  music,  and  poetry,  as  asto- 
nished his  fellow  collegians,  and  created  no  small  degree  of 
jealousy  in  their  minds ;  many  felt  ashamed  of  their  inferiority 
to  a  *west  country  boy  (as  they  called  him ;)  for,  at  that  time. 
Queen's  CoUq^e  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  gentlemen  from  the 
northern  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  famous 
for  shrewdness  of  intellect,  as  well  as  persevering  application ; 
and  it  was  not  a  Uttle  mortifying  to  find  themselves  surpassed 
in  learning  by  one  who  seemed  to  take  no  particular  pains 
about  it. 

**  Dr.  Harrington  was  fond  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  display- 
ed much  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  several  mathematical 
instruments  made  by  him  for  his  own  use :  in  short,  his  genius 
was  universal,  he  knew  something  of  every  thing,  and  what- 
ever he  undertook,  was  always  successfully  accomplished.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  astronomy  also ;  but  his  &vourite 
study  and  amusement  was  that  enchanting  science,  whose  dul- 
cet charms  have  power  , 

<*  To  soothe  the  savage  breast, 

To  soften  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted  oak." 

And,  though  very  young  and  self4aught^  he  was  well  known, 
and  much  admired  in  the  musical  world  for  the  deUcacy  and 
sweetness  of  his  compositions,  and  also  for  his  superior  taste 
and  execution  on  the  flute.  He  played  the  harpsichord,  but 
only  to  set  his  music ;  it  was  not  his  favourite  instrument ;  he 
never  performed  on  it  in  public. 

**  The  celebrated  Dr.  Hays,  of  Oxford,  father  of  the  late  Doc- 
tor of  that  name,  founded  a  club  of  gentlemen  musicians^  vocal 
and  instrumental,  none  of  whom  were  permitted  to  perform, 
imless  they  could  play  and  sing  at  sight  If  any  gentleman 
committed  a  blunder,  he  was  not  allowed  to  continue  his  per- 
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formancc  that  evening ;  and,  in  order  to  have  them  perfect 
their  different  parts,  Dr.  Hays  gave  each  a  bill  of  the  ne 
night's  entertainment.    By  adhering  to  these  rules,  this  chair 
ing  society  met  for  many  years  in  true  harmony, 

'<  Dr.  Harrington  soon  became  a  principal  ornament  to  it,  ar 
felt  delighted  in  the  opportunity  it  afforded  him  to  become  a 
quaintcd  with  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Ha3rs,  whose  frien< 
ship  he  possessed  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  often  mentiom 
this  musical  association  with  pleasure,  and  r^retted  that  the 
were  no  longer  any  such ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  sini 
we  find  tlic  gentlem^i  of  the  present  day  more  inclined  to  d 
rive  amusement  from  Uie  exertions  of  professional  men  (tl 
number  of  whom  are  increased  ten  to  one),  than  their  ow 
where  it  requires  (as  in  music),  so  much  labour  to  attain  ai 
degree  of  excellence;  and,  indeed,  if  we  consider  how  nuu 
claims  the  world  has  upon  the  time  of  men  of  fashion  and  f< 
tune,  it  will  no  longer  appear  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  ve 
few  so  circumstanced,  become  proficients  in  any  of  the  science 
at  the  same  time  we  must  remark  with  infinite  satisfiurtion,  tl 
very  great  and  liberal  encouragement  they  give  to  those,  who 
talents  and  industry  merit  distinction  and  reward.  * 

*  A  catch  club,  of  wliich  the  Dortcir  snon  became  a  principal  menber,  hadbeen  ci 
b  Iished  at  Bath  for  several  years,  at  the  White  Uon,  bat  was  removed  a  few  jean  sii 
to  the  White  Hart  Inn.  Mr.  Rauzziiii,  who,  with  much  talent  aivl  Hbeffalhyy  coodue 
the  concerts  at  Batli  above  twenty  years,  ha'l  the  preceding  season  lost  considerably 
rondacting  that  concert.  A  meenng  was  held  by  the  subscribers,  in  order  to  prevent  n 
a  circumstance  from  happening  again  the  following  year;  when  twelve  geatlemen  of  1« 
fortune  agreed  to  undertake  the  concert ;  and,  if  there  should  prove  a  deficiency ,  to  < 
fray  the  expences  out  of  their  pockets.  This  was  all  well^  and  liberal  «iaagb»  had  t] 
stopt  there  ;  but  soine  of  them,  who  came  forward  (as  it  should  appear  from  mottvet 
vanity,  and  who  were  mfombers  of  the  Caich  Club},  soon  after  began  to  think  thftt  tl 
might  possibly  be  a  f*  w  iM)unds  out  of  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  season,  if  the  C^cfa  G 
continued  iliat  winter.  They  accordingly  contrived  to  ;;et  a  meeting  of  some  of  (he  v 
scribers,  and  voted  no  Catch  Club  for  that  season !  Doctor  Harrington,  who  waa  not  o 
suited,  was  displeased  at  what  lie  justly  culled  the  mean  conduct  of  these  penimonioua 
gulators.  He,  therefore,  rallird  his  fiiends  and  acquaintance  to  hold  a  meeting  for 
purpose  of  totally  anniltilming  tlie  old  club,  and  creating  another,  under  the  mine  of 
Harmonic  Society.  This  W8!>  efleciualiy  carried  into  execution,  and  new  rulea  estiblial 
to  put  this  society  upon  an  infii:itcly  better  footing  than  the  oldCatdi  Club;  it  mam 
liberal,  more  extensive,  and  yet  njuch  less  expensive.  The  number  of  aubactil 
was  soon  very  great ;  but  still  they  were  select,  as  none  but  gentlemen  of  chaiacter  « 
proposed  and  balloted  fur.    Thus  many  disa^rctahUt  were  fcr  ever  cut  off  from  this 
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*'  The  Doctor  through  life  was  a  warm  and  generous  patron 
to  all  men  of  musical  talents.     His  o^ti  were  unec|ualled  even 
by  tlie  profession  —  a  truth  that  must  he  felt  by  every  lover  of 
taste,  el^ance,  expression,  and  delicacy;  charms  that  highly 
characterize  all  his  compositions,  which,  though  so  various,  are 
like  the  characters  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  all  original. 
An  anthem,  which  the  Doctor  composed  for  thirty-six  voices, 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  richest  specimens  of  genius  and  scientific 
knowledge  that  has  ever  appeared  since  the  productions  erf*  the 
sublime  Handel,  to  which  alone  it  is  inferior.     He  has  also  fa- 
voured the  public  with  many  other  anthfms,  hymns.  &c  so  traJy 
beautiful,  and  so  justly  a{^propriate,  that  they  are  perfom.^  in 
many  places  of  divine  worship.    As  a  profound  jod^ge,  the  Doo- 
torwasan  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  alxKe  woampmiAe  cook' 
poser,  and  was  deeply  ofiended  with  the  celebrated  acd  inge- 
nious Rauzzini  for  remarking  diat  ^  Handel  wu  a  gc#wi  Gfr* 
man  muddan  enough,  but  the  Italians  had  ma^  Hxaddt  !** 
And  he  very  warmly  replied  — "  Xot  off  tbe  zaatdcl^r.^  tLat 
Italy  ever  boasted,  put  together,  could  produce  tb&  ot^^istiil^ 
harmony  of  kis  chorusses  !**     The  DodoT't  ixrrKirz^  ^,ritt  tA 
composition,  and  that  in  which  he  nnWtA  mott,  it  \ut  ^/xAtst 
and  pathetic    Many  of  bis  songi^  trios  d^gic^  ftc*  fXMMiaig 
all  that  sweet,  soft,  witdung  of  melody  that  odb  deep  ioto  tlie 
heart,  and  gently  proves,  that 

'<  Moiic  tf  the  food  of  tore  * 

And  his  poetry  according  with  his  nc4ea,  give  ch  to  i»ikv«  «gch 
was  his  opinion.    Amongst  several,  whoae  beauty  aoafce  it  dHB* 


dety.     It  soon  became  the  bat  KmkaJ  mmwMj  a  Eiifam^ ;  tt^  tmi  *im  F^nn'it  ^Jf 
Wales,  Duke  of  York,  and  muty  cf 'he  im  wMKuj  md  ptfffjt  mmk^m  M  irr 

The  Doctor  contributed  miidi  to  the  herw  iwj  ^'4  vIm  r^^ierj,  ^  f«cryfiV*.R4|^  KW  ^m% 
oew  compositions ;  and  had  the  pleMace  of  hcartaf^  Kit  44  wia^iei'^iw  ^^fit^r^  ji  iKe 
best  manner.  This  society  -net  every  fnA^j  Awtv^  fim  viffMf  and  4f<1«^  num^ hs ;  aad 
each  member  had  the  pririlege  of  briOipn^  a  friettl.  fh^tm  wm  •  <»/)M  oyyr^  stu<  WKh 
conviviarity  after.  When  sapper  wm  faishedy  the  flidyw^  iww  >tMf  #f  iwst  <>i4>m  Dwwiey 
which  the  Doctor  always  accocBpntcd  on  tiw  bvpsieliMd.  T>*«  ftn#  '^mm  rjM  tna  dmrfi 
(by  a  rule  enacted),  was  **  Doctor  HarriafMi,  the  lovftdrr  cf  the  ffwAMie  Sooccy  f 
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cult  to  select  any  one  with  preference,  may  be  mentioned,  in 
illustration  of  this  idea,  the  universally  and  justly  admired 
one  of— 

'^  How  sweet  is  the  pleasure,  how  great  the  delight, 
When  soft  love  and  harmony  together  unite !" 

The  doctor  has  also  displayed  much  comic  humour  in  some  of 
his  productions ;  and  his  ^^  Old  Thomas  Day''  (so  inimitably 
executed  by  the  late  celebrated  Edwin,  of  Cov«it  Garden) ; 
"  Give  me  the  sweet  Quaker's  Wedding ;"  "  The  Stammering 
Song;"  and,  "  The  Alderman's  Thumb;"  have  each  contributed 
to  his  popularity  and  &me« 

*^  As  a  medical  character  also,  he  was  highly  respected. 
He  first  practised  at  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  year 
175S;  whither  he  went,  on  his  quitting  Oxford  and  marrying 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Miss  Musgrave,  vidth  the  hope 
of  success,  as  at  that  time  there  was  no  other  physician  there. 
However,  after  a  few  years,  he  found  the  advantages  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  inconvenienced  attending  the  situation, 
and  he  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  continued  uatil  his  death,  to 
practise  with  private  emolument  and  public  honour.  His  dis* 
position  was  humane  and  benevolent ;  and  he  was  equally  loved 
and  respected  by  all  ranks  of  people.* 

^^  A  few  years  since.  Doctor  Harrington  was  selected  for  the 
o£Sce  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  Bath,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 

*  The  Doctor  for  many  yean  attended  the  Dowager  Lady  Trevor,  relict  of  Lord  Tra- 
vor,  and  list  turviving  daughter  of  the  fiunoua  Sir  Richard  Steele.  He  apoke  •f  tbis 
Lady  as  posaetaing  all  the  wit,  humour,  aad  gaiety  of  her  father,  together  with  moat  oT 
his  faults.  She  was  extravagant,  and  always  in  debt ;  but  she  was  generous,  charitabUy 
and  humane.  She  was  particularly  partial  to  young  people,  whom  she  frequently  eatcr- 
tained  most  liberally,  and  delighted  them  with  the  pleasantry  and  volubility  of  her  dia* 
eoorse.  Her  person  waa  like  tiiat  which  her  pleasant  father  describes  himself  in  the 
Spectator,  with  his  short  face,  &c.  Sec.  A  little  before  her  death  (which  waa  in  the 
month  of  December),  she  sent  for  her  Doctor;  and,  on  his  entering  her  chamber*  he 
aaid,  "  How  fares  your  Ladyslilp  ?"  She  replied^  **  Oh  1  my  dear  Doctor^  ill  fare!  I  em 
going  to  break  up  before  the  holidays  !*' 

This  agreeri>le  lady  lived  many  years  in  Queen'a  Sqtiare^  Beth^  and^  in  the  lumnier^ 
months,  at  St.  Ann'a  Hill,  Surry,  the  late  reaid^ce  of  the  Right  HoDOiuable  Cbarlee 
James  Fox. 
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his  fellow  citizens,  and  was  always  indefatigable  in  his  magis- 
terial capacity  as  one  of  the  justices. 

"  H|s   philanthropy  and   charity  were   unbounded;    and 

his  jfeelings  towards  the  brute  creation  extended  to  so  great 

^  degree,  that  he  left  in  his  will  one  guinea  per  annum  for  an 

annual  sermon,  to  enforce  the  practice  of  humanity  to  brute 

animals. 

"  The  Bath  Humane  Society,  whether  considered  in  point 
of  rank  or  number  of  its  members,  is  confessedly  the  first 
institution  of  the  kind  at  present  in  tliis  kingdom.  The 
Doctor  was  the  father  and  founder  of  this  society ;  and  his 
health  is  one  of  the  only  three  toasts  which  are  given  in  the 
room. 

^^  Continually  busied,  either  in  useful,  or  pleasant  avocations, 
the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  passed  agreeably  away, 
until  he  had  attained  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  longevity. 
At  length  he  died,  or  rather  passed  insensibly  as  it  were,  and 
without  pain,  to  another  and  a  better  world,  in  the  existence 
of  which  he  was  a  firm  behever,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 
This  event  occurred  on  January  15th,  1816,  at  his  residence 
in  Bath,  a  city  in  which  he  greatly  delisted,  and  indeed  pre- 
ferred above  all  others. 

<^  A  few  years  since,  he  was  plunged  into  deep  affliction  by 
the  death  of  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Edward,  who  was  knighted  in 
consequence  of  presenting  a  loyal  address  from  the  corporation. 

"  The  friends  of  Dr.  Harrington  have  resolved  to  erect  a 
monument  ^o  his  memory,  in  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath.  The 
subscribers  on  this  occasion  have  with  appropriate  delicacy 
resolved,  that  every  thing  relative  to  the  sculpture  and  epi- 
taph, shall  be  placed  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
and  direction  of  a  committee,  nofninated  by  his  nearest 
relatives." 

List  of  the  works  of  the  late  Henry  Harrington,  M.  D. 

1 .  Vugce  Antiquce^  being  a  miscellaneous  collection  ^  Letters 
and  Papers,  in  prose  and  verse,  written  by  his  aDceftor%  and 
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their  correspond^ts,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  Edward  VL 
James  1.  and  Charles  I.  in  4  vols.  8vo.     Two  editions ;  first 
edition,  1769;  second  edition,  2  vols.  1775. 
3.  An  Ode  to  Harmony. 

3.  An  Ode  to  Discord. 

4.  The  Witch  of  Wokey. 

5.  Many  Songs,  Anthems,  Prologues,  Epilogues,  &c. 

6.  The  Geometrical  Analc^of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
consonant  to  hiunan  reason. 
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No.  XXL 

The  Right  Hon.  GEORGE  GREVILLE,  RR.S. 

EARL  BROOKE  AND  WARWICK  ;  BARON  BROOKE  OF  BEAUCHAMP 
COURT9  IN  WARWICKSHIRE;  LORD  LIEUTENANT^  AND  CUSTOS 
ROTULORUM  OF  THAT  COUNTY  ;  RECORDER  OP  THE  BOROUGH  OP 
WARWICK,  &C.   &C.  &C. 

"  Vix  ea  nostra  voco!^ 

1  HE  very  ancient  family,  of  which  this  Earl  was  so  lately  the 
head,  has  distinguished  itself  during  several  periods  of  our 
history,  and  took  an  eminent  part  in  the  unhappy  contentions 
between  Charles  L  and  the  long  parliament.  We  learn  firom 
Collins  *,  that  the  name  was  formerly  written  Gbraville,  Grevil, 
and  Grevel.  The  learned  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  observes, 
that  "  sum  hold  opinion  that  the  Gravilles  came  originally  in 
at  the  conquest  f;"  and  he  adds  in  another  place,  "  the  veri 
ancient  house  of  the  Gravilles  is  at  Draiton,  by  Banburi, 
{Banbury^)  in  Oxfordshire.  But  there  is  annother  manor 
place  of  the  chief  stoc  of  the  Gravilles,  called  Milcot  yn  War- 
wickshire."  We  are  also  told,  on  the  same  authority,  that 
this  Gunily  possessed  ^^  Knap  Castel  and  Bewbusch  Parke,  and 
other  landes  in  Southsax  (Sussex,)  by  descent  of  their  name." 
Camden  also  has  published  a  pedigree  of  this  houses  firom 
which  we  learn,  that  William  Grevel,  of  Campden,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, lent  the  sum  of  300  marks  to  Richard  II.  His 
descendant.  Sir  Edward  Grevile^  was  knighted  at  the  battle 
of  the  ^^  Spurs;"  and  appears  to  have  been  a  distinguished 
soldier  in  those  days.  In  the  13th  Henry  VIII.  being  a  great 
favourite  of  that"*  monarch,  whom  he  attended  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  was  present*  with  during  his  conference  with 
Francis  I.  he  obtained  the  wardship  of  Elizabeth,  who  finally 

•  Vol.?.  p. 94.  ^  liin.  vohlv.  p.  I.  fol.16. 
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became  the  sole  heir  of  Edward  Willoughby,  the  only  son 
of  Robert  Lord  Brooke ;  an  event  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family.  This  lady,  descended 
by  her  grandmother  from  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  afterwards 
married  his  second  son  Fulke,  and  brought  him  great  pos- 
sessions, part  of  which  remain  in  the  family  to  this  very  day. 

Having  seated  himself  at  Beauchamp's  Court,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  he  appears  to  have  conducted  his  affairs  with 
such  prudence  and  economy,  that  he  greatly  augmented  his 
wife's  lands  by  the  purchase  of  several  estates  in  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Camden  bears  testimony  to  the  many 
excellent  qualities  possessed  by  his  son,  Sir  Fulk  Greville^ 
whom  he  describes  as  ^^  a  person  no  less  esteemed  for  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  than  the  dignity  of  his  stadon." 
Dying  in  1606,  his  son,  also  called  Sir  Fulk,  was  introduced, 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  the  court  of  "  the  maiden 
Queen,"  and  appears  to  have  cultivated  the  muses.  We  are 
well  assured  that  he  held  "  no  mean  place  in  Elizabeth's 
favour."  He  boasted  of  being  "  the  frend  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney," whose  life  he  wrote ;  and  was  never  known  to  be  a  suitor 
for  any  great  place  or  preferment  at  court;  for  he. possessed 
an  ample  fortune,  "  which  he  was  wont  to  say,  was  better 
held  together  by  a  single  life^  wherein  he  lived  and  died,  a 
constant  courtier  of  the  ladies."  He  was,  created  a  Baron  by 
the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Brooke  of  Beauchamp's  Courts 
January  19,  1621,  and  perished  seven  years  after,  at  the  age 
of  75,  of  a  wound  received  from  a  servant  named  Haywood. 

Robert,  second  Lord  Brooke,  was  a  man  of  talaits,  and 
engaging  warmly  in  the  civil  war  declared  against  Charles  I. 
who  had  treated  him  with  great  injustice.  In  consequence 
of  the  part  taken  by  that  nobleman  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
of  course  hated  by  the  "  Cavaliers;"  but  praised  by  the 
*'  Roundheads."  Lord  Clarendon  accordingly  censures  him 
bitterly,  for  the  "  vitulence"  of  his  opposition ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  he  is  mentioned  with  high  respect  by  Ludlow  and 
Macaulay.  His  Lordship,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Say,  had 
determined  to  transport  himself  to  America,  to  avoid  the  rigours 
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of  civil  and  religious  despotism,  then  prevalent.  *  Having 
been  stopped  by  an  undue  exercise  of  authority,  they  afterwards 
took  part  with  the  Parliament ;  and  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  in 
the  eye^  in  1643,  while  preparing  to  storm  the  Close  at  Lich- 
field, whither  a  body  of  royalists  had  retired* 

His  Lordship's  descendants  succeeded  him  in  title  and 
estates,  without  any  material  alteration  as  to  fortune,  until 
the  time  of  Francis,  the  eighth  Lord;  who  on  July  7,  1746, 
was  preated  Earl  Brooke;  and  m  1759,  on  the  extinction  of 
that  title  in  the  Rich  family,  was  finally  created  1^1  of 
Warwick, 

Greorge,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  treat,  the  son  of  the  first 
Earl  Brooke^  and  first  Earl  of  Warwick  of  this  family,  by 
Elizabeth,  grand-daughter  of  William  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was 
born  at  Warwick  Castle,  on  Sept.  16,  1746.  His  Majesty, 
George  IL  was  his  god-father,  and  Lord  Conway  acted  as 
the  royal  proxy  at  the  christening;  which  ceremony  was  ac- 
companied with  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  On  his  &- 
ther's  advancement  in  the  peerage,  he  was  recognized  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Brooke,  and  in  this  capacity  was  educated  for 
a  time  in  England ;  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  imiversity  of 
Edinburgh,  and  is  perpaps.  the  first  English  nobleman  who 
ever  repaired  thither  for  this  purpose.  His  two  brothers 
were  also  brought  up  in  the  Scottish  capital. 

Lord  Brooke  afterwards  visited  the  continent  in  company 
with  the  late  Charles  Francis  Greville,  who  died  in  1809. 
They  resided  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  in  com- 
pany with  the  present  Earl  of  Beverley,  and  several  others  of 
their  distinguished  countrymen,  and  after  making  the  grand 
tour  in  the  usual  manner,  returned  home. 

Xiord  Brooke  was  now  called  upon  to  serve  as  a  Knight  of 
the  shire  for  the^eounty  of  Warwick ;  and  he  appears  also  to 
have  been  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
trade  and  plantations.  On  April  1,  1771,  he  married  Geor- 
^na^  only  daughter  of  Sir  James  Peachey,  Bart,  the  first  Lord 

*  Say-Bfooke,  i  town  in  America  is  still  cillcd  after  thein. — A>. 
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Selsey ;  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  foQrteen. 

On  the  demise  of  his  &ther  at  Warwick  Castle,  July  6, 

1775,  he  succeeded  to  the  two  earldoms,  and  also  the  pa- 
trimonial estates,  which  were  lat^  and  productive;  but  as 
there  was  a  numerous  family  of  nght  children,  and  as  some 
previous  debts  existed  to  a  very  considerable  amonn^  hia 
Lordship  could  not  be  said  to  have  come  into  a  dear  nnin- 
cumbered  property.  Four  years  afler  the  demise  of  his  fonner 
lady,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  (for  this  is  the  title  by  which  he 
chose  to  be  recognized,)  married  a  second  time,  on  July  9, 

1776.  His  bride,  on  the  latter  occasion,  was  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  Richard  Vernon,  Esq.  by  the  Countess  of  Upper 
Ossory,  sister  to  the  first  Marquis  of  Stafibrd;  by  whom  he 
had  no  &wer  than  seven  children. 

As  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  Ix>rd  Warwick  seems  to  ham 
always  adopted  a  viery  temperate  hne  of  conduct.  On  the 
great  question  of  the  R^^cy,  he  divided  with  Mr.  "Pitt  and 
the  other  members  of  that  day.  He  also  attended  in  his  place 
at  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  voted  him  "  not  guilty"  oa 
all  the  charges.  In  1794  his  Lordship  spoke  in  opposition 
to  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Orford,  in  behalf  of  peace;  and 
expressly  stated  bis  reason  to  be,  "  because  he  had  the  utmoat 
confidence  in  administration;  and  believed  ministers  wmdd 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  procuring  it ;  and  that  too, 
on  as  good  terms  as  possible."  In  1801  he  assented  to  the 
preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  in  a  short  time 
after,  when  a  fresh  rupture  took  place,  he  stoutly  opposed 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord 
Sidmouth's  administration.  He  contended,  "  that  the  late 
nominal  pacification  ought  to  be  contemplated  in  no  other 
point  of  view,  but  merely  as  a  truce,  or  rather  as  an  expeti- 
ment :  and  this  having  now  &iled,  no  blame  ceuld  posaiUjr 
attach  to  ministers." 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  at  an  early  period  of  life,  appean 
to  have  somehow  got  into  difficulties,  which  necessarily  led  to 
embarrassed  circumstances.     He  was  always  fcmd  of  seductiTe 
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novelties ;  and  particularly  anxious  to  carry  a  variety  of  pro- 
jects into  effect,  some  of  which  were  of  an  extensive  as  well 
as  an  expensive  nature.  Like  some  of  his  ancestors  too,  his 
Lordship  was  ambitious  ta  add  to  the  &mily  estates;  but 
economy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  among  the  catalogue 
of  his  virtues.  His  finances  prohibiting  the  possibility  of 
permanent  acquisition ;  he  entered  into  a  multitude  of  con- 
tracts, and  appeared  very  desirous  to  become  a  speculative 
purchaser  on  a  variety  of  occasions. 

But  having  tied  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  family  estates, 
his  Lordship  was  not  unfrequently  unable  to  perform  his  en- 
gagements ;  and  as  the  trustees  resisted  his  frequent  applica- 
tions, recourse  was  had  to  equity;  and  long^  tedious,  and 
expensive  suits  in  Chancery  ensued,  by  which  none  but  the 
lawyers  profited.  These  necessarily  harrassed  liis  mind,  and 
tended  not  a  little  to  the  diminution,  and  indeed  ruin,  of  both 
his  fortune  and  happiness. 

Some  time  before  his  demise^  the  Earl  drew  up  a  statement, 
which  he  had  intended  to  have  circulated  in  his  life-dtne.  It 
has  since  been  piinted  and  published  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  asserts,  that  he  "  died  a  martyr  to  treachery,  delusion, 
and  prejudice."  This  is  entitled  "  A  Narrative  of  the  pe- 
culiar Case  of  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  from  his  Lordship's 
own  Manuscript."  We  shall  here  give  a  few  extracts,  after 
the  manner  of  biographical  illustrations,  without  entering  into 
any  of  the  &mily  feuds,  or  legal  altercations,  that  unfor- 
tunately took  place  on  the  present  occasion : 

"  On  the  death  of  my  father,"  says  his  Lordship^  "  I 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  honour  and  the  patrimony. 
I  was  then  unacquainted  with  business,  and  knew  nothing  of 
that  important  part  of  my  duty,  the  manc^ement  of  my  estate 
and  possessions.  I  applied  in  vain  to  my  stewards  and  agents 
for  information ;  they  were  either  incapable  of  giving  it,  or 
they  did  not  tliink  it  prudent  to  afford  it 

**  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  gain  any  usefid  information 
from  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  conceal.  I  really  began 
to  doubt  whether  there  was  not  some  insurmountable  obstacle 
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to  the  possibility  of  being  ever  master  of  the  subject*  For  it 
is  true,  I  never  gained  any  clear,  distinct  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion I  ever  proposed  to  these  stewards  and  agents.  They 
had  no  talents,  but  the  common  one  of  taking  especial  care 
of  their  own  interests,  and  of  neglecting  those  of  their  em- 
ployers. Thus,  some  years  past  in  hearing  complaints  ci 
tenants,  and  excuses  of  stewards ;  and  I  saw  with  pain  a  r^ 
currence  of  evils  I  could  not  remedy.  Expences  faicreased^ 
and  funds  became  less  productive.  Thus  I  saw  the  danger 
approaching,  without  having  any  means  to  prevent  it. 

^^  I  had  to  pay  my  mother  an  annuity  of  2000/.  per  annum. 
The  banker's  books  will  prove  that  I  ever  most  correctly 
paid  this  sum  by  quarterly  pajrments.  But  a  particular  year 
of  necessary  expences,  or  of  failure  of  payment  of  rent,  ren- 
dered it  quite  impossible  to  prevent  the  annuity  from  bemg 
one  or  two  quarters  in  arrear.  This  naturally  alarmed  my 
mother,  who  knew  that  I  had  never  neglected  this  appoint- 
ment. SSie  mentioned  to  me  generally  her  apprehension,  that 
my  affairs  were  growing  into  a  state  of  confusion ;  and  she 
earnestly  advised  me  to  consult  Lord  ,  as  a  person  at- 

tached to  me  by  relationship  and  friendship^  and  who  was 
particularly  qualified,  by  his  experience  in  these  matters,  to 
afford  a  very  salutary  advice." 

Having  immediately  engaged  this  nobleman  to  act  in  the 
.character  of  '^  a  confidential  friend ;"  his  Lordship  proposed 
to  call  in  a  particular  lawyer  '^  to  attend  and  advise."  All 
objections  to  the  intervention  of  such  a  person  in  the  first 
instance,  were  over-ruled  by  the  reply ;.  ^*  that  he  was  so  unlike 
all  others  of  his  trader  that  Lord  Warwick  would  be  ddig^ted 
to  know  him,  for  that  he  would  find  him  a  wise  lawyer,  and 
a  zealous  friend :  Hinc  illee  lachrymse,  &c" 

An  investigation  of  accounts  now  became  necessary,  and 
the  various  stewards  were  ordered  to  make  up  their  reflective 
statements.  But  they  had  been  unaccustomed  to  such  pnmip- 
titude ;  and,  indeed,  regularity  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
an  hereditary  \drtue  in  this  noble  fiunily,  as  will  be  seen  firom 
the  following  quotation : 
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^^  My  father's  ill  health  prevented  him  from  making  accurate 
investigation  of  the  accounts^  and  Samuel  Dixon,  Esq.  (who 
had  been  the  auditor  of  them  for  above  thirty  years,)  contented 
himself  with  casting  the  books  of  accounts  up  once  a  year,  to 
see  the  sums  tallied ;  and  then  the  signatures  were  placed  on 
them,  and  an  approval  sanctioned,  I  am  certain  without  a 
check  or  one  observation  made  during  the  thirty  years*  au- 
ditorship.  The  steward,  old  Crofts,  was,  I  believe,  a  very 
honest  man,  but  one  of  no  energy  of  mind,  and  never  was  so 
happy  as  to  be  quiet  and  at  rest ;  (this)  was  his  great  object ; 
he  never  raised  his  voice  or  interfered,  so  that  (if)  things  went  on 
tolerably  well,  he  was  contented;  but  he  no  more  felt  the  gra- 
dual ruin  which  was  creeping  over  buildings,  £irms,  &c.  than 
he  did  the  gradual  advance  of  an  old  age,  not  accompanied 
with  any  acute  disease  or  pain. 

"  But  the  evil  was  of  a  greater  magnitude.  Ignorant  of  all 
the  concerns  of  an  estate,  every  one  employed  was  safe  in  the 
exercise  of  his  deceit.  Buildings  were  left  to  decay,  when 
judicious  repairs  might  have  preserved  them;  in  short  the 
large  sums  expended  on  the  repairs  did  no  essential  service. 
The  whole  was  one  scene  of  decay,  just  upheld  from  absolute 
ndriy  and  yet  no  very  flagrant  act  appeared  which  might  give 
just  cause  of  alarm.  Thus  I  found  the  evil  spreading  con- 
tinually and  fatally;  but  the  fair  character  of  Old  Velltmij  as 
my  father  called  him,  prevented  the  most  distant  thought  of 
jremoving  a  man  universally  liked,  as  one  who  never  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  continual  stream  oi peculation  and  iniqui^,  which 
reigned  triumphant. 

^^  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  ignorant  young  man 
mce  myself,  should  be  able  to  set  things  on  their  right  footing. 
Hunting  and  planting  became  my  chief  objects;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  in  the  latter  pursuit  I  have  greatly  succeeded. 
No  person  can  show  finer  plantations  of  his  o^ei  raising,  and 
they  are  nonv  of  more  than  100,000/.  value,  increasing  at  least 
5000/.  per  annum  value  by  their  growth." 

Having  tried  ^^  honest  men,"  or  at  least  such  as  were  so 
called,  without  any  benefit  to  his  affiurs,  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
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now  pitched  upon  one  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
**  rogue."  From  this  new  steward  he  obtained  much  usefiil 
information;  but  unfortunately  for  the  noble  proprietor,  he 
died  at  the  end  of  two  years ;  yet  not  until  he  had  distinctly 
communicated  a  true  idea  of  the  value  of  the  estate ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  he  le^  a  book  to  direct  its  future  manage- 
ment. 

We  at  length  find,  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of 
his  noble  friend^  who  of  course  became  a  trustee  on  the  oc- 
casion, that  Lord  Warwick  made  a  voluntary  entail  of  his 
estates,  to  the  amount  of  12,000/.  per  annum,  and  he  com- 
plains bitterly  that  certain  terms  and  expressions  were  artfully 
introduced  into  the  deeds,  which,  as  here  stated,  were  actually 
presented  to  be  signed,  without  being  previously  read ! 

It  is  well  known  to  every  one,  that  this  family  possesses  one 
of  the  noblest  baronial  residences  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  would 
appear  from  what  follows,  that  the  late  owner  was  not  inat- 
tentive to  this  memorial  of  ancient  grandeur : 

"  Employed  as  I  was  in  reading,  chiefly  on  farming  con- 
cerns ;  in  hunting  and  planting,  I  saw  great  temptations  to 
improve  Warwick  Castle,  and  for  the  greatest  part  of  my  life, 
I  steadily  pursued  this  object.  How  I  have  succeeded,  I  leave 
to  those  who  know  what  1  have  done  there  to  declare.  It  will, 
I  believe,  speak  for  itself,  and  be  considered  as  a  very  great 
instance  of  successful  perseverance." 

Much  praise  is  given  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  the  talents 
and  exertions  of  Mr.  Vancouver,  whom  he  no\^  called  to  his 
assistance,  and  whom  he  uniformly  protected  against  **  the 
old  peculators,  the  accustomed  pilferers,  and  the  htmest  men!* 
On  tliis  occasion  he  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young.  "  He  found  my  estate 
round  Warwick,"  says  our  noble  author,  **  nominally  in  fine 
order,  no  bog  to  reclaim,  no  enclosure  to  make ;  but  he  found  • 
every  thing  out  of  repair,  no  ditch  ever  scoured,  no  improve- 
ment ever  suggested ;  the  tenants  idle,  and  rich  without  in- 
dustry, and  a^l  the  estate  in  a  slovenly  condition.  I  will  not 
enter  into  a  detail  of  what  he  did  in  three  years;  but  I  say 
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what  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  an  estate,  the  rental 
of  which  was  8000/.  per  annum,  was  raised  on  five  years'  leases 
only,  to  14<,300/.  and  not  a  tenant  removed.  To  judge  of  the 
scale  of  my  improvement ;  the  cutting  of  a  ditch  on  an  average 
five  feet  deep,  round  eleven  farms,  near  seventeen  miles  and 
three  quarters,  besides  making  the  Tachbrook  for  three  miles, 
twelve  feet  broad,  making  in  all  twenty-one  miles  three  quar- 
ters. The  farms  were  two  hundred  acres  each,  and  every 
house  and  office,  either  new  or  completely  repaired ;  all  the 
hedges  new,  made  perfectly  straight,  and  well  planted,  gates, 
roads,  &c.  the  best  system  of  Norfolk  farming  adopted  and 
introduced,  excellent  implements  of  husbandry,  Devon  cows, 
oxen,  &c  It  cost  18,000/.  and  the  profit  was  the  increase  of 
6000/.  per  annum,  at  the  expence  of  three  years'  purchase.  It 
cost  me  nothing  but  thought  and  labour,  my  tenants  (having) 
agreed  to  their  advanced  rents  directly,  which  paid  the  work 
as  it  was  carried  on." 

We  also  learn,  that  by  the  purchase  of  the  Tachbrook 
estate,  adjoining  to  the  park  pales  at  Warwick,  and  consisting 
of  about  "  2500  of  the  best  acres  in  the  kingdom ;"  a  very 
valuable  acquisition  was  obtained  for  the  family.  "  I  have 
now,"  adds  his  Lordship,  "  above  7000  acres  of  capital  land 
round  Warwick  Castle,  which,  if  properly  let,  should  be  worth 
at  least  85,000/.  per  annum ;"  and  yet  we  are  told,  that  on  the 
demise  of  his  father,  besides  being  encumbered  with  a  debt 
of  about  40,000/.  his  property  in  that  quarter  never  produced 
more  than  a  nominal  10,000/.  per  annum,  so  that  when  every 
deduction  was  made,  there  was  not  4000/.  per  annum  to 
spend. 

•  We  are  told  further,  that  "  a  most  valuable  soap-mine  *,"  had 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Vancouver,  on  the  Warwick  estate. 
The  profits  derivable  firom  this  are  stated  at  an  enormous 
amount ;  and  the  loss  sustained  on  that  occasion,  by  the  sup- 
posed neglect,  injustice,  &c.  of  certain  persons,  i^  estimated 
at  800,000/.     '^  It  is  no  speculation,  but  a  &ct,  confirmed  by 

*  This  loap  combines  fireely  with  sftlt  water,  and  became  the  subject  of  a  pa- 
tent.—£d. 
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the  written  evidence  of  four  Admirals,  and  above  twenty 
Captains  of  ships;  by  the  trade,  by  the  clothiers,  the  bleachers, 
&c  in  all  the  woollen  lines,  that  there  is  no  soap  discovered 
which  is  so  good  or  so  cheap,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Day, 
Mr.  White,  and  others,  the  first  contractors  in  the  kingdom 
for  the  government,  &c. ;  that  it  would  sell  as  fast  as  it  could 
possibly  be  made  is  certain,  but  I  dare  not  attempt  at  present 
to  b^in  the  manu&cture,  because  my  creditors  would  seize  it.*' 

We  gladly  avert  our  eyes  from  the  insinuations  respecting 
the  persons  and  causes  that  led  to  *^  the  estrangement  of  a 
son,"  the  supposed  guilt  and  treachery  of  those  employed 
confidentially,  &c.  to  that  portion  of  this  little  tract,  that 
serves  to  place  his  Lordship's  character  in  the  fidrest  point  <^ 
view,  on  his  coming  into  possession  of  the  family  property. 
f'  I  found,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  almost  every  thing  out  of 
repair,  in  and  out  of  the  Castle.  I  began  the  arduous  work 
of  putting  every  thing  in  the  most  perfect  order  imaginable* 
The  floors,  the  windows,  the  ceilings,  the  chinmey-picces,  the 
wainscots,  the  furniture,  are  all  put  in  by  me,  and  they  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom,  as  generally  admitted. 

^^  I  selected  a  matchless  collection  of  pictures,  by  Vandykei 
Rubens,  &c.  The  marbles  arc  not  equalled  perhaps  in  the 
kingdom.  I  made  a  noble  approach  to  the  castle  through  a 
solid  rock;  built  a  porter's  lodge;  made  a  kitchen  garden; 
and  a  very  extensive  pleasure  garden;  a  book  room  full  of 
books,  some  valuable  and  scarce,  all  well  chosen. 

<^  I  made  an  armoury,  and  built  walls  round  the  courts 
and  pleasure  garden,  &c.  I  built  a  noble  green-house^  and 
filled  it  with  beautiful  plants.  I  placed  in  it  a  vase^  ooil* 
sidered  as  the  finest  remains  of  Grecian  art  extant,  for  ib$ 
size  and  beauty.  I  made  a  noble  lake^  firom  three  hundred 
to  six  hundred  feet  broad,  and  a  mile  long.  I  planted  trees^ 
now  worth  100,000/.  and  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
value^  estimating  them  at  only  one  hundred  thousand  treesy 
and  to  increase  one  shilling  a  year,  it  makes  the  additional 
value  of  5000/.  per  annum*  Besides,  I  planted  one  hundred 
acres  of  ash,  which  would,  if  properly  taken  care  o^  pro« 
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duce  1000/.  per  annum,  cutting  ten  acres  a  year  at  lOOZ.  per 
annum. 

<^  I  built  a  stone  bridge  of  one  hundred  and  five  feet  in 
span,  every  stone  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  eight 
hundred-  pounds  weight.  The  weight  of  the  first  tier  on  the 
centre  was  estimated  at  one  thousand  ton.  I  gave  the  bridge 
to  the  town  (Warwick)  there  being  no  toll  on  it.  I  will  not 
enumerate  a  great  many  other  things  done  by  me.  Let  War- 
wick Castle  speak  for  itself."  To  this  statement  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  a  due  portion  of  praise. 

After  a  comparative  estimate  between  the  rents  at  former 
times  and  the  present  period,  (having  been  raised  from  a  no- 
minal 10,000/.  to  22,300/.  per  annum,)  including  the  timber 
planted,  and  Snowford  and  Tachbrook  purchased  by  his 
Lordship;  he  computes  that  the  estate,  then  out  of  lease, 
might  be  raised  10,000/.  per  annum;  and  concludes  by  as- 
serting the  property  to  have  obtained  an  additional  value  of 
above  400,000/.  since  he  had  succeeded  to  the  inheritance*; 
while  his  debts  are  not  now  greater  than  at  that  precise  period. 
It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  add,  that  the  Earl,  while  he 
reckons  on  a  total  rental  of  56,000/.  estimates  his  "  soap-mine" 
alone,  at  10,000/.  per  annum  ! 

It  is  very  painful  to  behold  a  nobleman  descended  from 
such  an  illustrious  lineage,  declaring  a^  follows :  '^  I  have  been 
(for)  years,  the  poorest  and  the  most  miserably  distressed  per- 
son alive.  I  have  pawned  my  watch  to  relieve  persons  in  di^ 
tress,  and  my  gold  sleeve  buttons,  which  I  had  worn  for  thirty 
years.  I  could  not  get  my  tailor  to  make  me  a  coat,  a  shoe- 
maker a  shoe,  though  they  worked  for  my  servants ;  and  in 
order  to  get  out  of  rags,  I  have  borrowed  of  Lady  ■  and 

my  friends,  the  most  trifling  sums.  I  have  (also)  had  the 
great  mortification  to  see  many  distressed  families  sent  to 
jail  and  perishing,  though  they  were  depending  on  me  alone 

0 

for  existence,  when  I  had  not  one  farthing  to  give  them." 

As  may  be  easily  supposed  from  the  above  statement,  the 
latter  part  of  the  Earl's  life  was  spent  in  penury,  mortifica- 
tion, and  wretchedness.     Some  time  before  his  demise,  his 
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Lordship  appears  to  have  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery,  for  ascer- 
taining what  he  doubtless  considered  as  his  just  claims;  he 
also  made  a  will,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Troward; 
but  on  all  these  subjects,  we  scrupulously  forbear,  out  of  de- 
h'cacy,  to  say  one  single  word  on  either  side  of  the  question. 
It  now  only  remains  to  state,  that  his  Lordship  died  suddenly 
in  London,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1816,  in  the  7l8t  year  of  his 
age;  his  servant  having  seen  hun  alive  but  a  few  moments 
anterior  to  his  dissolution. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  ndbie 
authors^  having  published  a  paper  in  Ib^cholson's  ^^  Philoso- 
phical Journal."  Were  his  life  to  be  written  with  fiidelity, 
it  would  be  found  to  teem  with  instruction  for  men  of  birth 
and  fortune ;  and  it  would  convey  no  small  portion  of  infor- 
mation, whUe  it  gratified  curiosity  in  no  common  degree,  in 
respect  to  all  descriptions  of  persons,  whatever  their  pursuits 
or  rank  in  life  may  be. 
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The  Life  of  the  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  WATSON,  F.ILS. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  I.I.ANDAFF1  BEGIDS  PROFE8SOB  OF  DIVJNITY  IN  THE 
UNtV£RSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  ARCHDEACON  OF  XLY,  AMD  RECTOR  07 
KNArTOFT)  IN  lEIceSTERSHlBE. 

1  HIS  celebrated  Prelate  possessed  many  claima  to  public 
attention,  as  a  theologian,  a  chemist,  an  agriculturist,  and 
a  man  of  letters.  It  would  be  unpardonable,  therefore,  to  allow 
such  a  name  to  sink  for  a  moment  into  oblivion ;  or  even  to 
permit  his  memory  to  remain  mihallowed  with  the  just  meed  of 
praise. 

Richard  Watson,  a  native  of  Westmoreland*  was  bom  at 
Eversham,  about  five  miles  from  Kendal,  bodi  situate  in  that 
county,  in  the  year  17S7.  His  father,  a  clei^ynum,  who 
possessed  but  a  veiy  trifling  preferment,  enjoyed  for  many 
years  the  Mastership  of  the  free  Grammar  School  in  Keaidsl, 
where  the  son  was  broi^ht  up.  That  his  edm^tion  was  care- 
fiilly  attended    to,  and   that  he   was    not   only   early,    but 
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thoroughly  initiated  in  the  elements  of  human  learnings 
appears  probable ;  his  knowledge,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
all  that  he  carried  with  him  to  Cambridge,  except  a  very  scanty 
stock  of  money,  the  most  persevering  economy,  and  a  habit 
of  application,  that  defied  imitation,  and  dmost  bdieC 
He  was  admitted  of  Trinity  College  about  the  year  1 755^ 
and  his  tnte  blue  worsted  stockings  and  coarse  mottled  coai^  bdth 
of  which  doubtless  evinced  themselves  of  home-spun  manu* 
fiurture ;  together  with  a  northern,  or  provincial  accent,  are 
still  commemorated  by  tradition  in  the  annals  of  that  cele- 
brated institution.  Nor  ought  such  trifles  to  be  over-looked 
in  tliis  place :  for  when  it  is  recollected,  that  his  unimpeach- 
able morals,  rapid  progress,  and  uniform  good  conduct,  either 
served  to  overcome  or  to  obliterate  the  prejudices  arising  firom 
these  petty  obstacles,  the  veiy  mention  of  them  conveys  an 
appropriate  lesson  Xjo  the  raw,  young,  and  uninformed  Tyro. 

Mr.  Watson  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  took  his 
first  degree,  having  obtained  that  of  B.  A.  in  1759 ;  he  pro- 
ceeded A.M.  in  1762;  when  he  stood  high  among  the 
Wranglers ;  and  finally  crowned  his  academical  promotiotu  as 
D.D.  in  1 791.  The  Doctor  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have 
obtained  the  respect  of  his  own  college^  which  could  not  be  ' 
long  unconscious  of  his  worth ;  and  to  this  was  added  the 
esteem  of  the  whole  university,  in  consequence  of  an  incidait 
which  might  have  proved  prejudicial  to  a  person  less  discreet. 
The  late  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  w^as  then  their  Chancellor, 
having  made  an  improper  recommendation  of  a.  candidate  fixr  a 
vacant  office,  he  gave  a  spirited  opposition  to  the  iqipointm^it ; 
but  took  care  at  the  same  time  to  mingle  liis  objections  with  so 
much  suavity  of  manner,  as  actually  to  obtain  the  friendship 
of  the  nobleman  in  question.  Indeed,  at  an  early  period,  he 
appears  to  have  imbibed  a  due  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
its  afiairs :  for  although  he  never  excelled  in  mathematictf  fr 
study,  then,  as  now  deemed  so  essential  at  Trinity  College;  yet 
he  soon  obtained  precedency  of  those  who  were  deeply  versed  in 
all  its  most  abstruse  branches.  Thus  Postlethwayte,  one  of  hit 
ablest  opponents  as  a  Wrangler j  could  demonstrate  himielf  fit 
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only  for  a  small  rectory  in  the  country,  while  Watson  was 
soon  enabled  to  become  his  Diocesan  ! 

A  fellowship  obtained  some  time  before,  afforded  something 
like  present  independence,  while  a  college  tutorship  led  to 
future  honours  and  emoluments.  The  present  Lord  Carysfort 
was  one  of  his  early  pupils;  and  to  another,  the  late  Mr. 
Luther,  jMterwards  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Essex,  he  was 
indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  that  affluence  which  accom- 
panied the  latter  period  of  his  life ;  while  by  means  of  a  third  — 
the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  attain 
a  mitre. 

At  the  period    alluded  to,  modem  chemistry,  then  in  its 
infant  state  in  Great  Britain,  appears  to  have  been  unknown, 
or  at  least  unattended  to  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.   This 
may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  gentle- 
man  elected  Public  Professor  of  this  science,  was  notoriously 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  art.    Luckily,  however, 
the  office  fell  to  the  }ot  of  Mr.  Watson,  in  1764,  who  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not  be  a  sinecure.     Immediately  after  his 
nomination,   he  associated    Hoffinan,   supposed  to  be  a  good 
practical  chemist,  in  his  labours,  and  by  his  means  learned  the 
rudiments  of  the  art,  in  which  he  was  to  instruct  others.     It  is 
well  known  in  the  university  that  their  first  attempts  were  rude, 
awkward,  and  unsuccesfiiL     During  the  course  of  their  joint 
experimentS5  both  they,  and  their  workshop,  are  said  to  have 
been  ^^  blown  into  the  air  P'  but  luckily  escaping  with  only  a 
few  bruises  and  contusions,  they  proceeded  in  their  doubtful 
and  dangerous  labours,   until  considerable  progress  had  been 
efiected.     Immediately  on  this,   the  subject  of  the  present  me- 
moir having  commenced  his  public  lectures,  adopted  the  nomen^ 
cloture  then  in  use,  but  since  become  obsolete ;  and  exhibited 
his  apparatus  and  his  eq)eriment8  to  a  crowded  and  admiring 
audience.     The  discourses  of  the .  new  Professor  were  of  a 
popular  nature;  he  did  not  pretend  to  enter  into  the  depAs 
of  sdence,  but  contented  himself  with  explaining  the  more 
obvious  principles ;  and.above  all  demonstrating  the  intimate 
connection  between  chemistry  and  manufactures. 
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"  \<Tien  I  was  elected  Professor  of  Divinity  in  177l>  I  de- 
termined to  abandon,  for  ever,  the  study  of  cfaemittry,  and  I 
did  abandon  it  for  several  years ;  but  the  veteris  vestigia  Jiammes 
still  continued  to  delight  me,  and  at  length  seduced  me  from 
my  purpose. 

^^  When  I  was  made  a  Bishop,  in  1782,  I  again  deter- 
mined to  quit  my  favourite  pursuit:  the  volame  which  I 
now  offer  to  the  public  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  my 
resolution. 

^^  I  have  on  this  day,  however,  offered  a  sacrifice  to  other 
l)eoplc's  notions,  I  confess,  rather  than  to  my  own  opinion  of 
episcopal  decorum  —  I  have  destroyed  all  my  chemical  manu- 
scripts. -^  A  prospect  of  returning  health  might  have  per- 
suaded me  to  pursue  this  del^htful  science;  but  I  have 
now  certainly  done  with  it  for  ever ;  at  least,  I  have  taken  the 
most  effectual  step  I  could,  to  wean  myself  from  an  attachment 
^to  it ;  for,  with  the  holy  zeal  of  the  idolators  of  old^  who  had 
been  addicted  to  curious  arts  —  I  have  turned  nuf  booksm** 

Soon  after  his  consecration,  the  new  Bishop  attracted  the 
notice  of  both  the  clerical  profession  and  the  public  at  largi^  hj 
^^  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  an  the 
equilization  of  the  Church  Revenues.  Hk  Lordshqp^  on  this 
occasion,  proved  himself  the  sincere  friend  of  the  great  body  of 
the  clerg^',  by  demonstrating  the  hardships  to  which  those  who 
possessed  scanty  livings,  were  subjected.  Yet,  althou^  his  atgor 
ments  were  conclusive,  and  his  facts  incontrovertible^  neither 
the  Metropolitan  himself  nor  any  of  those  possessed  of  rich 
livings,  were  much  pleased,  perhaps,  with  this  address.*    The 

*  As  this  work,  which  has  been  lately  re-publishod  in  the  Fimphleteer  (No.  XVI.) 
formerly  excited  much  attention,  and  is  still  wonhy  of  perusal,  w%  ahtU  hoe  pn 
an  analysis  of  it.  After  some  prefatory  remarks  complimentm:  j  to  the  clei]gy  in 
and  the  Bench  of  Bishops  in  particular,  Dr.  Watson  fairly  states  his  olject  ID  bt 
fold,  viz.  <'  An  Alteration  respecting  the  Revenue  of  the  Bishope  and  the  ii 
Clergy  ;*'  —  <<  not  by  means  of  a  parity  of  Prefrrments,  but  a  better  apportiofied  Dia- 
tribution  of  what  the  State  allows  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  ettabliahcd  Qefgy.** 

1.  He  wishes  to  make  the  Bishoprics  more  equal  to  each  other,  both  with  napcet  o 
income  and  patronage,  by  annexing  part  of  the  estates,  and  part  of  the  prcfcnnenti  cf 
the  richer  bishoprics,  as  they  become  vacant,  to  the  poorer ;  which  would  prevent  the 
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and  professing  the  same  tenets,  on  the  anniversary  of  His  pre- 
sent Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  produced  a  contro^ 
versy;  but  like  all  similar  contentions,  the  disputants  were 
soon  lost  in  their  own  smoke;  and  we  now  only  recpllect  <^  An 
Heroic  Epistle  to  Dr.  Watson  ;**  the  author  of  which,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  that  "  to  Sir  William  Chambers," 
remains  still  unknown. 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  principles  of  general  liberty,  and 
justified  the  revolution  of  1688,  Dr.  Watson  next  proceeded 
to  justify  Christianity  itdeli^  firom  the  attacks  of  sophistry, 
scepticism,  and  infidelity.  The  late  Mr.  Gibbon,  fond  of  ease, 
luxury,  and  enjojrment,  had  relinquished  his  political  opinions 
for  a  place ;  but  in  his  religious  tenets,  he  appears  to  have 
remained  firm  and  sincere  until  the  very  last.  In  two  of  the 
chapters  of  his  celebrated  work  on  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,"  he  had  attacked  the  religion  of  Christ ; 
and  he  was  now  answered  by  means  of  a  work,  entitle  ^^  An 
Apology  for  Christianity,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed 
to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq."  This  immediately  became  a  po-» 
pular  production ;  for,  instead  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of 
the  secular  power,  or  commencing  his  attack  with  the  violence 
of  bigotted  zeal ;  Dr.  Watson  displayed  all  the  mildness  of 
a  true  Christian,  and  all  the  good  manners  of  a  well-bred 
gentleman. 

In  1 780,  he  published  another  sermon,  preached  before  his 
own  university,  in  the  banning  of  the  same  year  (Feb.  4th), 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  general  fast;  and  in  1781,  he 
produced  his  first  volume  of  "  Chemical  Essays."  This  was 
soon  after  followed  by  four  additional  ones. 

At  length,  by  the  influenpe  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  to 
whom  this  work  w^  inscribed,  he  obtained  the  mitre ;  and 
thus  owed  to  a  lucky  incident,  what  Ms  own  merit  had  fiilly 
entitled  him  to.  From  that  moment  he  seems  to  have  abap-t 
doned  his  once  fiivourite  pursuit,  as  will  be  seen  fix)m  the 
following  quotation  from  the  preface  to  his  fifth  and  last 
vplame; 

?  f 
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^^  \^licii  I  was  elected  Professor  of  Divinity  in  177 1»  I  de- 
termined to  abandon,  for  ever,  the  study  of  chemiitry,  and  I 
did  abandon  it  for  several  years ;  but  the  veteris  vestigiaJUmnus 
still  continued  to  delight  me,  and  at  loigth  seduced  me  from 
my  purpose. 

'^  When  I  was  made  a  Bishop,  in  1782,  I  again  deter- 
mined to  quit  my  favourite  pursuit:  the  volnme  which  I 
now  offer  to  the  public  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  my 
resolution. 

^^  I  have  on  this  day,  however,  offered  a  sacrifice  to  other 
{>eoplc's  notions,  I  confess,  rather  than  to  my  own  opinion  of 
episcopal  decorum  —  I  have  destroyed  all  my  chemical  manu- 
scripts. -^  A  prospect  of  returning  health  might  have  per- 
suaded mc  to  pursue  this  delightful  science;  but  I  have 
now  certainly  done  with  it  for  ever ;  at  least,  I  have  taken  the 
most  effectual  step  I  could,  to  wean  mjrself  from  an  attachment 
to  it ;  for,  with  the  holy  zeal  of  the  idolators  of  old,  who  had 
been  addicted  to  curious  arts  —  I  have  burned  my  books.* 

Soon  after  his  consecration,  the  new  Bishop  attracted  the 
notice  of  both  the  clerical  profession  and  the  public  at  lazge^  by 
^^  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  cm  the 
equilization  of  the  Church  Revenues.  His  Lordship,  on  this 
occasion,  proved  himself  the  sincere  friend  of  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy,  by  demonstrating  the  hardships  to  which  those  who 
possessed  scanty  livings,  were  subjected.  Yet,  althou^  hia  ail- 
ments were  conclusive,  and  his  facts  incontrovertible^  ndther 
the  Metropolitan  himself,  nor  any  of  those  pOBsessed  of  rich 
livings,  were  much  pleased,  perhaps,  with  this  addtesi**    Tlie 

*  As  this  work,  which  has  been  lately  re-published  in  the  Funphleteer  (No.  XVI.) 
formerly  excited  much  attention,  and  is  still  wonhy  of  peruul,  w%  ihiU  hen  |^ 
an  analysis  of  it.  After  some  prefatory  remarks  complimentary  to  the  clergy  In 
and  the  Iknch  of  Bishops  in  particular,  Dr.  Watson  fairly  states  h'la  olyect  ID  bt 
fold,  viz.  **  An  Alteration  respecting  the  Revenue  of  the  Bishopa  and  the  ii 
Qci^y ;"  —  "not  by  means  of  a  parity  of  Preferments,  but  a  better  apportioiied  Die- 
tribution  of  what  the  State  allows  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  established  Qcfgy.** 

1.  He  wishes  to  make  the  Bishoprics  more  equal  to  each  other,  both  with  mpMt  O 
income  and  patronage,  by  annexing  part  of  the  estates,  and  part  of  the  pfefenneBli  of 
the  richer  bishoprics,  as  they  become  vacant,  to  the  poorer  ;  which  would  preircnt  thi 
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late  Mr.  Cumberland,  however,  was  the  only  person  who 
attempted  to  answer  it;  and  his  reply  lost  much  of  its  effect 
from  the  apppearaoce  of  haste  apd  violence  in  which  it  was 
composed. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  was  now  considered  as  a  very  able 
and  popular  prelate ;  and  on  being  chosen  to  preach  before  the 
Lords  on  January  30,  1 788,  the  Abbey  was  crowded  on  the 
occasion.  But  tho^  who  expected  any  violent  declarations, 
or  extraordinary  political  sentiments,  returned  honie  disap^ 
pointed ;  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  ware  foi^d  pf  a  discourse 
admirable  in  its  composition,  and  cautious  as  well  as  tem-r 
perate,  in  respect  to  its  sentim^nts^  were  delijghted  upon  t)^s 
occasion. 

In  1 786,  appeared  "  A  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts," 
in  6  vols.  8vo.  of  which  his  Lordship  was  the  avowed  editor. 
This  was  published  at  Cambridge,  and  designed  entirely  for  the 


holding  of  prefennents  in  commendam,  on  the  part  of  tome  of  them ;  and  produce 
a  greater  independence  of  the  prelacy  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  lastly*  by  restricting 
them  to  their  original  sees,  superinduce  a  longer  residence  in  their  respective 
dioceses,  which  would  thus  also  be  the  means  of  rendering  their  places  of  abode  more 
comfortable  and  coromodiousy  when  no  translation  was  expected. 

The  Doctor  maintains  tiiat  the  whole  revenue  of  the  church,  including  bishoprics, 
djeana  and  chaptsis,  rectories,  ? icsngies,  dignities,  and  benefices  of  all  kinds,  did  not, 
when  he  wrote,  amount  to  more  U^an  1,500,000/.  a  year ;  and  that,  estimating  the 
clergy  at  10,000,  this  would  not  produce  a  clear  revenue  of  above  150Z.  a  year  to  each 
individual.  Now,  although  the  whole  revenue  of  the  church  is  so  inconsiderable  as 
not 'to  admit  of  any  diminution  of  it ;  '*  yet,*'  adds  his  Lordship,  «  a  somewhat  better 
adminbtration  of  it  might  be  introduced,  with  much,  it  is  apprehended,  advantage  to 
the  state,  and  without  the  least  injustice  to  any  individual.  He  accordingly  proposes 
to  endow  the  pogrer,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  richer  benefices,  so  as  at  the  end  of 
/60  or  70  years,  to  render  all  the  clergy  comfortable ;  whereas  by  the  operation  of 
Queen  Anne*s  Bounty,  this  cannot  C'ihxr,  in  less  than  twu  or  three  hundred. 

'*  As  to  any  eenstorje,"  addr  the  good  Bbhop,  '^  to  which  I  may  have  exposed  my- 
lielf>  in  becoming,  as  some  will  scoffingly  phrase  it,  a  reformer  ;  iu  disturbing,  as  others 
•rill  seem  to  apprehend,  the  repose  of  the  establishment,  I  will,  aathe  Apostle  recom- 
mends, fake  it  patiently :  it  is  milch  easier  to  bear  the  reproach  of  other  men's 
tongues,  than  of  our  own  minds ;  and  that  I  po^d  not  have  escaped,  had  I  done  less 
than  1  have  done.  I  flatter  myself,  however,  or  rather  I  have  good  reason  to  expect, 
that  many  of  my  brethren  will  see  the  subject  in  the  same  light  that  I  have  done,  and  wilf 
/concur in  recommending  it,  when  the  more  urgent  concerns  cf  thestetear^  |nipm# 
Umeasurp  settled^  to  tlie  notice  of  Parliament." 
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use  of  students  in  divinity :  it  may  be  considered  as  an  official 
publication,  as  Regius  Professor :  and  the  series,  of  itself, 
forms  an  inestimable  library  to  every  candidate  for  holy 
orders.  It  could  add  nothing  to  his  Lordship's  &me^  as  it 
required  selection  alone ;  it  was  therefore  considered  merely 
in  the  light  of  a  duty. 

As  the  Bishop  of  Llanda£P  had  now  become  a  legislator,  the 
eyes  of  the  public  were  steadily  fixed  upon  his  political  conduct. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France^ 
his  Lordship  supported  Ministers  in  that  measure,  which  must 
be  allowed  to  have  proved  highly  beneficial  to  this  country. 
During  His  Majesty's  first  illness  he  joined  the  opposition,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  considered  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  pos- 
sessing an  unqualified  right  by  birth  alone^  to  the  assumption 
of  the  Regency.  But  Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occasion,  deemed  it 
more  constitutional,  that  the  two  remaining  states  should  sup- 
ply the  temporary  ve^rancy  of  the  throne.  The  sudden  and 
imcxpected  recovery  of  the  Sovereign  put  an  end  to  all  the 
changes  then  meditated;  and  among  other  incidental  spe- 
culations of  that  day,  the  vacant  Bishopric  of  St  Asaph  was 
assigned  to  Dr.  Watson.  ' 

Meanwhile,  a  great  and  singular  event  occurred  in  Europe, 
which,  fi*om  the  very  beginning,  seemed  portentous;  and  in  a 
short  time  appeared  pregnant  with  the  most  serious  and  im- 
portant results.  Different  opinions  prevailed  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  French  Revolution  ought  to  be  viewed  by  the 
English  people ;  and  ministry  and  opposition  were^  as  usual,  di- 
vided, both  as  to  the  nature  and  the  treatment  of  this  national 
convulsion.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  as  a  fiiend  to  peaee,  ap- 
pears to  have  deprecated  all  intervention  on  our  part ;  and  it 
was  not  until  long  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities^  that 
he  gave  his  avowed  sanction  to  the  war.  In  1791,  he  delivered 
a  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  in  which  this,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  points  were  touched  upon ;  particularly  respecting 
the  present  condition  of  the  Church,  and  the  pretensions  of 
tliose  who  dissented  firom  the  established  fiuth.    To  avoid  the 
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possibility  of  misrepresentation,  he  soon  after  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  publish  this  address. 

His  attention  seems  now  to  have  been  divided  between  Iiis  at- 
tendance in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  spoke  frequently, 
and  always  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  his  prelatical  du- 
ties, when  called  on  as  a  preacher,  to  promote  the  great  charita- 
table  institutions  of  our  metropolis.  Accordingly,  he  twice 
preached  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  the  Humane  Society,  both 
of  which  were  admirable  of  their  kind,  although  neither  of  them 
has  ever  been  printed.  He  also  delivered  a  discourse  in  behalf 
of  the  Westminster  Dispensary,  which  has  been  praised  by  an 
author,  by  ,no  means  favourable  to  his  political  sentiments :  — 

**  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  perusing  many  of  the  various  sin- 
gle sermons  which  are  published;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  op- 
portunity of  recommending  three,  which  I  think  are  at  this 
time  important,  and  written  .with  ability  and  spirit.  One  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Vincoit,  head  Master  of  Westminster  School  (a 
gentleman  of  very  considerable  erudition,  diligence,  ability,  and 
most  exemplary  conduct),  preached  for  the  Westminster  Dis- 
pensary; another  by  Doctor  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
preached  for  the  Westminster  Dispensary  also ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Reflexions  on  the  Present  state  of  England 
and  France.  The  Appendix  is  of  peculiar  merit ;  and  a  third 
*  On  Gaming;'  written  with  great  ^lergy,  patriotism,  and  elo- 
quence, by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Rennel,  D.  D.  Prebendary 
of  Winchester." 

In  1 796,  an  opportunity  occurred,  arid  was  happily  seized  by 
the  Bishop,  which  enabled  him  not  only  to  distinguish  himself 
as  an  advocate  for,  but  also  to  be  of  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  It  was  at  that  period,  that  the  "  Age  of 
Reason"  was  encountered  by  "  An  Apology  for  the  Bible^  in  a 
series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  author  of  that  work."  On  this 
occasion,  he  made  use  of  the  same  mildness  and  urbanity  that 
he  had  before  displayed,  when  encountering  the  infidel  opinions 
broached  by  Mr.  Gibbon ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  both 
instances,  he  was  deemed  not  only  a  very  opportune^  but  a  very 
able  champion,  in  behalf  of  that  fiuth,  which  pervades  the  whcde 
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of  civilized  Europe.  In  short,  Doctor  Watson*8  well-timed 
and  celebrated  tract  against  Paine,  although  it  did  not,  like 
Horsiey^s  contest  with  Priestley,  lead  to  preferment,  yet,  for  a 
time,  turned  the  tide  of  loyalty  and  religion  in  his  favour,  and 
procured  him  admirers  among  a  class  of  writers,  who  had 
before  been  his  enemies.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1 799,  his  Lordship  pub-* 
lished  an  "  Address  to  the  ]?eople  of  Great  Britain."  In  this 
political  pamphlet,  he  prudently  waved  all  discusuon  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  war,  in  respect  to  its  origin ;  but  took 
a  new  view  of  our  then  situation,  after  six  years  conflict  with  ad 
enemy,  which  becoming  stronger  daily,  during  the  contest,  now 
menaced  us  with  retaliation,  and  even  threatetied  invasion  it^ 
self.  Assuming  the  proposition,  that  the  nation  was  reduc^  to 
the  alternative  of  absolute  submission  on  one  hand,  or  a  vigo^ 

*  Tlie  author  of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Ldterature,*'  thus  complimenu  the  good  Bisbopf 
both  in  prote  and  verse^  upon  the  present  occasion :  — 

"  Yet  all  shall  readf,  when  bold  in  sttetigth  divine, 
Prclatlc  virtue  guards  tlie  Christian  shrine, 
P)eas*d  from  the  pomp  of  science  to  descend. 
And  teach  the  people  as  their  hallow'd  friend } 
In  gentle  warnings  to  the  unsettled  breast. 
In  all  its  wand'riogs  from  the  realms  of  rest^ 
From  impious  scoffs  and  ribaldry  toTtum^ 
And  Reason's  Age,  by  reason's  light  discern ; 
Refix  insulted  truth  with  tempered  zeal. 
And  feel  tliai  joy  which  Watson  best  can  feel." 


■f  '*  See  the  important,  convincing,  and  eloquent  Letters  addreaaed  to  Tbomaa  Pbine, 
author  of  the  *'  Age  of  Reason ;"  second  part,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Wataoo^ 
Bishop  of  LlandafF,  styled  **  An  Apology  for  the  Bible." 

''  To  write  such  a  book  as  thb,  is  to  do  a  real  service  to  mankind*  A  chctp  editioD  of 
it  b  printed,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom. 

"  I  think  that  his '  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,*  in  two  short  sermons,  is  of  grcM 
merit,  and  of  general  utility.  Bishop  Watson  should  often  write,  but  with  the  utmost 
cautiou,  accuracy,  and  consideration  )  because  his  works  will  always  be  read. 

''  I  would  alco  particularly  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  Sixth  Letter  of  the  seriea 
of  letters  which  the  Bishop  addressed  to  Mr.  Gibbon.  To  young  men  of  ftsMoo  end  of 
abilities,  originally  good,  but  obscured  by  libertine  life  and  convenation,  it  will  be  pecu- 
liarly serviceable;  as  well  as  those,  who  are  led  astray  bj  some  modern  pretended  disco* 
vcries  in  natural  philosophy^  tiow  a  favourite  mode  of  iotroduciog  and  enfoKiog  sceptic 
cism  and  infidelity."— p.  230, 231,  232. 
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rous  prosecution  of  the  contest  on  the  other ;  he  declared  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  His  Lordship  accordingly  maintained, 
that  great  sacrifices  and  great  exertions  had  become  necessary ; 
and  he  conjured  his  countrymen  to  make  th^e  in  behalf  of  their 
liberty,  their  property,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  man. 

This  address  of  course  produced  a  multitude  of  replies.  Some 
accused  him  of  dereliction  of  both  principles  and  character ; 
while  others  animadverted  on  the  laxity  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  prudent  conformity  now  evinced  to  the  established  order  of 
things.  The  pamphlet  in  question,  however,  produced  a  great 
effect  on  the  public  mind.  The  Government  too,  as  if  impress- 
ed with  new  zeal,  in  consequence  of  this  timely  co-operation^ 
immediately  undieathedthefiaming  sword  of  prosecution  against 
his  opponents,  two  of  whom  were  convicted  of  seditious  libels ; 
while  all  other  writers  were  appalled  from  engaging  in  so  dan- 
gerous a  controversy.  But  the  gratitude  of  Ministers  ended 
here;  for  no  translation  ensued,  and  it  was  now  found,  that  the 
labourer  who  came  in  at  the  twelfth  hour,  was  not  to  be  re- 
warded like  him  who  appeared  at  the  ninth. 

But  notwithstanding  hi9  Lordship  had  no  fewer  than  six 
children,  and  his  bishopric  was  always  accounted  u  }X)or  one, 
yet  his  revenues  from  the  church  could  not  be  deemed  scanty, 
nor  his  fortune  contemptible.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Luther*, 
in  1786,  he  had  also  obtained  a  legacy  of  20,000/.  Immedi- 
ately after  this,  he  determined  to  make  an  acquisition  to  that 
amoimt  in  his  native  county.  He  accordingly  purchased 
Dalgarth  Park,  in  Westmorland,  and  erected  a  house,  delight- 
fully situate,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  Here  he 
considered  himself  as  a  country  gentleman,  and  dedicated  much 
of  his  time  to  agricultural  pursuits.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Curwen,  M.  P.  for  Carlisle,  was  either  the  associate  of  his  la^ 
hours,  or  the  occasional  companion  of  his  retirement.     Under 

*  This  gentleman  was  not  only  indebted  to  the  Bishop  for  the  care  taken  of  bis  edu- 
cation and  morals,  but  also  for  his  friendly  and  spirited  uitenrention  on  a  singular  oc- 
cation.*  Mr.  L.  was  addicted  to  play,  and  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  sharpers  in 
France,  was  actually  rescued  £roin  their  fangs  by  Dr.  Watsou>  who  repaixed  to  the  Con- 
tinent on  purpose. 

T  r  If 
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his  auspices^  and  at  his  own  expense,  the  neighbouring  motin-' 
tains,  up  to  their  very  summits,  were  clothed  with  wood  of  all 
descriptions,  particularly  the  larch.  Of  this  favourite  tree,  he 
planted  many  millions,  and  obtained  on  that  account,  not  only 
the  applause  of  all  men  interested  in  the  improvements  of  their 
native  country,  but  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
M anu&ctures,  &c.  His  leisure  moments  were  also  occupied 
at  intervals,  with  literary  pursuits,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
busily  employed  for  many  years  past  in  writing  a  ".History 
of  his  own  Times." 

The  good  Bishop,  who  had  now  attained  almost  a  patri*« 
archal  age,  began,  of  late  years,  to  stoop,  and  exhibit  symptoms 
of  decay.  A  fit  or  two  of  apoplexy,  warned  both  himself  and 
family  of  his  impending  fate ;  and  he  at  length  uttered  his  last 
sigh  at  Calgarth  Park,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  amidst 
the  woods  he  had  planted,  and  the. hills  where  he  was  born>  on 
July  5th,  1816. 

Thus  died  Richard  Watsqm,  Bishop  of*  Llandaff,  in  the  tStb 
year  of  his  age.  Asa  divine,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
Orthodox;  for  although  a  friend  to  reform,  he  broached  na 
new  tenets,  but  was  a  vigorous,  able,  and  zealous  supporter  of 
the  established  church.  In  his  person,  he  was  tall,  stout,  mue- 
cular,  and  dignified.  As  a  bishop,  he  was  always  the  patton 
of  un&iended  merit,  and 'added  dignity  to  the  bench,  by  his 
learning,  his  intelligence,  his  ability,  and  his  independence. 
As  an  orator,  his  action  was  graceful,  his  voice  harmonious^ 
and  his  delivery  both  chaste  and  correct.  As  a  writer,  he  di&^ 
played  a  great  knowledge  of  composition ;  his  style  was  neat, 
and  even  el^ant,  while  his  diction  was  pure  and  argument* 
tive.  But  it  is  as  a  controversial  writer  that  he  is  entitled  to 
great,  deserved,  and  undiminished  praise.  In  all  his  contests, 
be  made  use  of  the  language  befitting  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  he  both  detested,  and  scorned  to  imitate,  the  vitu- 
perative attacks  of  those  who,  by  recurring  to  scurrility  and 
personality,  forget  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  divine. 
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List  of  the  Works  of  the  late  Dr.  Watson,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Llandaffl 

1 .  Ricardi  Watson,  A,  M.  Coll,  S-  S.  Trin.  Soc.  et  Che- 
mise Profess,  in  Acad.  Cantab.  Inst.  Chemic.  m  Prselect.  Acad. 
Exp.  Pars  Metallurgica,  8vo.  1766. 

2.  An  Essay  on  the  Subjects  of  Chemistry,  and  their  Gene- 
ral Divisions,  8vo.  1771. 

3.  An  Apology  for  Christianity,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to 
Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  the  Historian,  12mo.  1776.  3  editions. 

4.  Chemical  Essays,  2  vols.  12mo.  1781.;  since  published 
in  5  vols.  I2mo. 

5.  A  Letter  to  Archbishop  Comwallis,  on  the  Equalization 
of  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  of  England,  4to.  1783. 

6.  Visitation  Articles  for  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff,  4to 
1784. 

7.  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  delected  from  various 
Authors,  for  the  use  of  such  of  the  younger  Students  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  as  are  intended  for  Holy  Orders. 

N.B.    EKs  Lordship,  on  this  occasion,  acted  merely  as 
Editor. 

8.  Sermons  on  Public  Occasions,  and  Tracts  on  Religious 
Subject*,  8vo.  1788. 

9.  Considerations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  Litur- 
gy, and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo.  1790. 
Alton. 

1 0.  An  Apology  for  the  Bible,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  Thomas  Paine,  ]2mo.  1796.     Many  ed. 

11.  An  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  8to. 
1798. 

]  2.  Substance  of  a  Speech  intended  to  have  been  spoken  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  8vo.  1 803. 

13.  Thoughts  on  the  intended  Invasion,  8vo.  1803. 

14.  Miscellaneous  Tracts  on  Religious,  Political,  and  Agri- 
cultural Subjects,  2  vdl*  8vo.  1815. 
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Also  a  variety  of  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactioiufy 
and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  I^ii* 
losophical  Society. 

Charges  and  Single  Sermons. 

15.  An  Assize  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge^  4to.  1765.^ 

16.  A  Sermon  preached  at  do.  on  the  £9th  of  May,  1776. 
4to. 

17.  A  Sermon  preached  at  do.  on  the  Anniversary  of  His 
Majesty's  Accession,  4to.  1776. 

18.  A  Sermon  preached  at  do.  on  the  Fast  Day,  4to. 
1780. 

19.  A  Discom-se  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdea^ 
conry  of  Ely,  4to.  1780. 

20.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  the  30th  January,  4to.  1784. 

21.  Visitation  Articles  for  the  Diocese  of  Uandaff,  ito. 
1784. 

22.  The  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God  in  having  made 
both  Rich  and  Poor ;  a  Sermon,  4to.  1 785.  2  editions. 

23.  Address  to  yomig  Persons  after  Confirmation,  12mo.  ' 

1789. 

24.  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Llan-> 

daflF,  in  1791.  4to.  1792. 

25.  A  Sermon  preached  in  1 785,  for  the  Westminster  Dis- 
pensary, with  an  Appendix,  4to.  1792. 

^^.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  I)iocese  of 
Llandaff,  4to.  1 795. 

27  &  28.  Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Llan- 
daff, 4to.  1 795. 

29.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  London  Ho»> 
pita],  4to.  1802. 

30.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Llandaff,  4to.  1802. 

31.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chnrdi  of  St  George,  H»- 
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liover  Square,  before  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice, 
8vo.  1804. 

32.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Llandaff,  in  June  1 805.  4to. 

.  33,  34,  &  35.  Two  Sermcms,  and  a  Charge,  in  Defence  of 
Revealed  Religion,  8vo.  1806. 

36  &  37.  Two  Sermons,  cojistituting  a  second  Defence  of 
Revealed  Religion,  preached  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  8vo.  1807* 

38.  A  Charge  deUvered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Llandaff,  8vo.  1808. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  SEVERAL  DISTIN- 
GUISHED ENGUSHMEN  AND  FOREIGNERS. 


No.  I. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  JONES,  M.  A.* 

F.  R.  S.  OF  LONDON  AND  COPENHAGEN  ;   AND  ONE  OF  HIS  MAJEiSTY*S 

LATE  JUDGES  IN  BENGAL. 

<'  He  was  a  pearl,  too  pure  on  earth  to  dwell, 
And  waste  bis  splendour  in  this  mortal  shell.*' — From  the  ArahU* 

1  HE  subject  of  this  memoir  is  entitled  to  no  common  share 
of  attention.  His  name  is  intimately  connected,  and  that  too 
in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  with  what  chiefly  coneenis  man- 
kind—with kw,  morals,  poetry,  languages,  literature^  and 
the  sciences.  He  was  eminently  distinguished  as  a  scholar, 
a  philologist,  a  judge,  and  a  patriot :  and  the  minutest  fiicts  re- 
lative to  his  history  are  accordingly  precious. 

*  It  may  doubtless  appear  singular  to  some,  that  this  memoir  should  be  inserted  under 
the  head  of  «  Neglected  Biography,"  when  a  life  of  Sir  William  Jones,  by  LnniTeign- 
mouth,  has  ahready  passed  through  one  quarto,  and  six  octavo  editions.  But,  whoe?cr  it 
acquainted  with  the  subject  must  allow,  that  although  the  political  principles  of  the  kte 
lamented  Judge  constituted  one  of  the  principal  features  of  his  character;  yet,  they  ue 
only  slightly  mentioned  in  some  instances,  while  in  others,  they  are  either  wholly  omitted. 
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In  his  early  youtli  it  will  be  seen  to  what  extent  he  was  bene- 
fited by  maternal  tenderness  and  discretion ;  how  mach  praise, 
during  his  progress,  is  due  to  the  generous  encouragement  of 
one  of  his  teachers :  what  friendship  achieved  for  him  in  his  riper 
years;  and  how  greatly,  above  all,  he  stands  indebted  to  him- 
self for  a  name  and  reputation,  second  perhaps  to  none  in  the 
whole  circle  of  modern  British  biography. 

Sir  William  Jones  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1748  ; 
Rvii  was  descended  by  both  his  parents  from  Welch  ancestors. 
It  would  appear  from  a  dydd  colon  loncmr  a  calermigf  or  copy 
of  a  pedigree  presented  to  one  of  them,  that  Lewis  Morris,  a 
learned  Cambrian  genealogist,  who  has  taken  care  to  engraft 
himself  on  the  same  stock,  traces  his  lineage  by  the  female  side^ 


or  suppressed,  as  if  his  noble  Biographer  had  been  ashamed  of  opinions  that  tallied  sp 
little  with  the  times  in  which  he  himself  wrote. 

Some  original  and  important  letters  are  here  interted ;  while  attention  has  beea  paid 
to  contemporaneous  Biography ;  and  some  sii^nlar  omitsioBS  In  the  printed  «orreepon^ 
-dence  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  supplied. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract,  that  a  celebrated  Divine,  no  leas  conspU 
cuous  for  his  learning  than  his  liberal  opinions,  was  clearly  of  opinion^  that  justice  bad 
not  been  done  to  his  memory* 

The  late  Dr.  Paley  animadvened  with  some  sererity  on  the  very  unsatisfactoiy  account 
'  of  Sir  William  Jones*8  political  conduct  and  sentiments,  which  b  given  by  his  Biographer, 
Lord  Teignmouth: — **  He  was  a  great  Republican  when  I  knew  him,"  laidDr.  P.,  al- 
luding to  a  period  when  the  accomplished  Barrister  was  distinguishing  himself  by  hie 
writings  In  defence  of  civil  liberty,  and  by  his  exertiooeto  procure-some  important  re* 
forms  in  the  British  Oonsiitution.  «  The  principles  which  he  then  avowed  so  decidedly,  he 
ceruinly  never  afterwards  disclaimed ;  and  his  sentinu^nuon  question!  of  great  public  im- 
portance, ought  neither  to  be  extenuated  nor  withheld.*  He  might  be  justly  deemed  a 
Republican,  ki  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  term ;  for  uninfluenced  by  any  telfith  mo^ 
tives,  he  seems  through  life  to  have  devoted  his  labours  to  advance  the  essential  interests 
of  the  community.  Such  men  are  the  benefactors  of  their  species,  and  the  appointment 
of  Sir  William  dones  to  a  high  judicial  situation  in  India,  was  probably  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  eonfierred  by  the  British  government,  on  the  inhabitams  of  the  East." 

[It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  however,  that  the  utmost  attempted  on  the  preseot  oc- 
casion, is  to  convey  a  true  and  faithful  idea  ti(  the  laboun  and  opinions  of  the  late  Sir 
'William  Jones.  These  are  left  to  their  own  fate-;  as  there  ii  no  manner  of  intention 
either  to  approve  or  blame  the  polittcal  Incubrationa  of  this  great  lominary ;  far  less  to 
identify  them  with  the  transactions  of  the  present  day.  It  may  be  neceuary  also  to  re- 
marlc,  that  this  article  wu  composed  two  years  since^  and  has  been  for  a  considerable 
fime  in  possession  of  the  Editor.] 


•  Memoirs  of  William  Paley,  D.D.  p*  231-*3. 
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from  the  Princes  of  North  Wales.  His  father,  Mr.  William 
Jones,  was  a  native  of  Anglesea;  who  having  addicted  himself 
to  mathematical  studies,  repaired  to  London,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher.  We  next  find 
him  acting  as  a  schoolmaster  on  board  of  a  man  of  war.  like 
his  son  also,  he  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  period  of  li£e^ 
having  published  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  **  Navigation,"  in  his 
twenty-second  year.  After  the  capture  of  Vigo,  he  returned 
to  London,  and  while  master  of  an  academy,  we  learn  that  he 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with,  and  was  patronized  by  Lord 
Hardwickc,  Lord  Macclesfield,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  many 
other  distinguished  characters;  a  circumstance  that  at  once 
augurs  worth  and  talents  on  his  part.    • 

As  William  was  but  three  years  of  age,  when  his  father  died 
of  a  polj'pus  in  the  lieart,  the  care  of  him  entirely  devolved 
upon  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Nix.  This  most  ex- 
cellent woman,  being  gifted  with  a  good  understanding,  and 
unincumbered  with  the  cares  incident  to  a  large  family,  had  be* 
come  acquainted  with  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  the  theory  of 
navigation,  by  means  of  the  books  and  lessons  of  her  husband; 
so  that  she  now,  in  her  turn,  was  enabled  to  become  the  teacher 
of  her  only  son* 

Rejecting  that  severity  of  discipline  which  commenced  in 
modern  times,  during  the  monkish  periods  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  is  continued  to  this  moment  partly  from  cus^ 
torn,  and  partly  from  indolence,  Mrs.  Jones  determined  to  £3^ 
t)ie  attention  and  excite  the  industry  of  her  scholar  by  &r  di& 
ferent  and  far  better  methods.  She  accordingly  jnqued  his  ct^ 
riosityj  and  by  this  simple  mode,  contrived  to  render  the  boy 
indefatigable.  Having  once  acquired  a  habit,  his  various  ex^ 
ercises  were  ever  after  both  easy  and  pleasant. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  eighth  year,  he  was  carried  IQ 
Harrow  School,  over  which  Doctor  Thackery*  then  presided, 


"^  Thomas  Thackery,  D.D.  was  cducate.1  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He  wMtfi* 
terH-ards  an  assistant  at  Eton,  and  brcame  a  candidate  for  the  Provostship,  but  jfiiiled.  In 
^lay»  1746,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Cox,  in  ihe  Mastership  of  Hanow  School,  and  died  in 

3764. 
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and  although  this  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  by  his  noble 
Biographer  %  yet  there  is  a  traditional  report  that  his  worthy 
mother,  tc^ether  with  his  sister,  not  only  accompanied,  but  re- 
sided with  him  while  there* 

He  had  already  acquired  high  reputatioai  kmong  his  school- 
fellows, of  whom  young  Parrf  washead-boy,  when  Dr.Sunmer:}: 
became  Head  Master.  That  worthy  and  learned  man  was  at  no 
loss  to  discover  the  high  and  various  attainments  of  this  favou- 
rite youth,  who  had  by  that  time,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages,  addicted  himself  to  French  and 
Italian. 

The  fame  of  William  Jones  is  justly  dear  to  Harrow,  and 
there  are  at  this  day  some  memorials  preserved  in  remembrance 
of  so  celebrated  a  scholar.  There  is  a  print  of  him  in  the  Li- 
brary, where  a  good  picture  ought  assuredly  to  be  placed.  A 
rumour  having  lately  prevailed,  that  his  name,  cut  with  liis  own 
hand  on  a  pannel,  was  still  extant.  Dr.  Butler,  the  present 
worthy  Archididasctdus^  offered  a  prize  book  to  any  boy  who 
should  discover  it.  This  was  at  length  effected  by  a  youth  of 
the  name  of  Piatt,  afler  having  long  eluded  the  search  of  others, 
from  the  modesty  of  the  form,  and  size  of  the  letters."^  It  is  now 
protected  by  a  square,  which  like  the  name,  is  coloured  black, 
for  the  purpose  of  designation* 

The  place  where  the  pear-tree  once  stood,  whence  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  is  still  pointed  out  in  Mrs.  Brown's  orchard ;  and 
the  boys  to  this  day  hold  that  master  in  abhorrence  who  placed 
him  in  the  shell  with  his  quondam  companions  of  the  fourth 

*  Lord  Teignmouih. 

't'  Dr.  Parr  attained  this  honour  at  the  a^  of  fourteen. 

X  Dr.  Robert  Sumner,  educated  at,  and  afterivar  Js  Fellow  of  King's  CoHege,  Cam- 
bridge, has  been  commemorated  by  one  of  his  pupils  as  eminently  irorthy  of  being  remem- 
bered ''  for  his  talents,  integrity,  amiable  mannen,  admirable  disposition,  and  exquisite 
learning  ;*'  while  anoUier  has  inscribed  a  just  tribute  of  praise  on  his  monument  at  Har- 
row.    He  died  in  177 1,  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

It  was  to  the  fostering  kindness,  judicious  encouragement,  and  early  protection  of  this 
gentleman,  tliat  Sir  William  Jones  was  in  part  indebted  for  his  various  attainments,  and 
onrivalled  celebrity.  Parr,  Jones,  and  Sheridan,  were  all  ^  three,  and  at  onetime,  his 
pupils. 
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form ;  and  punished  him  while  there  for  stupidity ^  because  he 
had  not  kept  pace  with  them  while  confined  to  a  sick  bed,  fiK»n 
and  after  their  remaoe.  His  military  genius  too^  is  still  known 
to  tradition ;  nor  is  it  forgotten,  that  he  had  a  particular  taste 
both  for  fortification  and  horticulture,  two  passions  which  do 
not  very  readily  assimilate ! 

While  at  this  seminary,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  his 
school-fellow,  the  late  Sir  John  Pamell,  Baronet*,  who  was  re* 
latod  to  a  celebrated  poet  of  the  same  name.  In  1760,  he  de- . 
dicated  an  imitation  of  Ode  xiv.  lib.  ii.  of  Horace^  to  this 
young  gentleman ;  the  first  stanza  of  which,  perhaps,  excels  th« 
original  5  — 

*^  How  quickly  fades  the  vital  flower  \ 
Alas,  my  friend  1  each  silent  hour 

Steals  unperceived  away : 
The  early  joys  of  blooming  youth, 
Sweet  innocence,  and  dove-eyed  truth, 

Are  destin*d  to  decay." 

Nor  were  the  praises  of  honest  Lyon,  the  founder  of  Harrow 
School,  forgotten.  He  was  celebrated  in  Greek,  a  language  to« 
tally  unknown  to  that  worthy,  but  unlearned  man  I 

Atthe  age  of  seventeen,  Mr.  Joneswas  matriculated  at  Univer* 
sity  College,  Oxford,  whither  his  mother  also  repaired  in  1 764, 
ydiix  her  daughter.  Her  son  William  had  been  originally  intended 
for  the  nav}';  thoughts  were  next  entertained  of  placing  him  ia, 
the  office  of  a  special  pleader;  and  this  new  destination,  ultimately 


*  Sir  John  Pamell,  after  leaving  Hanuw,  repaired  to  Ireland^  and  tat  for  mtny  yeira 
in  the  Parliamertt  of  his  native  country.  During  the  Earl  of  Northingtoa'a  adminiatra^' 
tion,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioner!  of  Customs  and  Excise.  In  17S6,  hfr 
succeeded  the  Right  Honourable  John  Foster,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  coq^ 
tiniied  to  fill  that  important  office  with  great  respectability,  until  dismissed  hj  the  Mais 
qtiis  Cornwallis  for  his  disinterested  op))osition  to  a  legislative  ynion  with  Grent  Britiiiu 

In  1796,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hayes  bequeathed  him  one  of  the  raoat  bcamifbl 
estates  in  Ireland,  called  Avon  Dale,  in  the  county  of  Wioklow;  and  a  Hale  beftiM  hi% 
death  he  is  said  tu  have  prtseuted  a  book  to  Lady  Jones,  containing  matiy  sMeinaeof  of 
lUe  poetry  of  het  beloved  husband,  while  hif^  school- felloe. 
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fixed  liim  for  the  bar.  After  a  residence  of  a  few  months, 
he  was  imanimously  elected  a  scholar,  on  the  Benet  founda- 
tion ;  and  soon  began  to  display  a  taste  for  Oriental  literature, 
without,  however,  neglecting  his  other  avocations.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  also,  were  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Mr.  Jones  became  the  tutor  of  Lord 
Althorpe,  now  Earl  Spencer,  then  in  his  seventh  year;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  1 767>  we  find  him  residing  at  Wimbledon  Park. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  obtained  a  Fellowship,  worth 
about  100/.  per  annum;  but  he  declined  the  office  of  Inter- 
preter for  Eastern  Languages,  when  offered  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  then  Prime  Minister,  doubtless,  out  of  compliment  to 
the  Spencer  family;  fondly  but  ineffectually  supposing,  that  his 
own  recommendation  would  ensure  it  to  Mirza,  a  worthy  Sy- 
rian, who  had  been  his  instructor ! 

During  the  residence  of  the  nobleman  with  whom  he  was 
now  connected  in  town,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  did  not  dis- 
dain to  take  instructions  from  Sir  John  Galini,  in  the  art  of  dan- 
cing ;  he  also  learned  the  use  of  the  broad  sword  from  a  CheLsea 
pensioner,  and  was  taught  riding  and  fencing  by  tl^e  late  Mr. 
Angelo,  The  utility  of  these  manly  exercises  is  fully  recognised 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  wjio  recommended  that  they 
should  be  cultivated  at  both  our  universities. 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  summer,  he  accompanied 
Lord  Spencer  for  a  few  months  to  Spa ;  and  on  his  return,  by 
accidentally  perusing  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Sir  John  For- 
tescue,  "  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,"  he  began  to  conceive  a 
high  opinion  of  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth.  It  is  true^  that  a  Vinerian  Professorship  for 
the  Common  Law  had  been  established  for  some  time  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  that  in  1 758,  Doctor  Blackstone  commenced  his  cele- 
brated lectures ;  and  that  the  first  volume  of  his  Commentaries 
appeared  in  1 764.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Jones  had 
hitherto  directed  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  Civil  Law, 
which  in  point  of  arrangement,  method,  and  distribution, 
must  be  firankly  allowed,  anterior  to  the  days  of  Lord  Hale  and 
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Sir  Willitun  Blackstonc,  to  Iiave  been  superior  to  our  syttem  of 
municipaJjurispnidonce;  while  in  essence,  it  was,  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  in  every  possible  way,  inferior.  Tliia  indeed  is  fiilly  provett 
by  the  consideration,  that  our  own  native  jurisprudence  consti- 
tutes tlie  rule  of  conduct  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  sole  country 
in  Euivspe,  "  in  which  civil  liberty  is  the  very  end  and  scope 
of  the  Constitution."  •  "  We  must  not,"  says  a  celebrated 
Judgef,  "  carry  our  veneration  so  &r  as  to  sacrifice  our  Alfred 
and  Edward  to  the  manes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian :  we 
must  not  prefer  the  edict  of  the  Pr»tor,  or  the  rescript  of  Ihe 
Roman  Emperor,  to  our  own  immemorial  customs,  or  the 
sanction  of  an  English  Parhament ;  unless  we  can  also  prc&r 
the  despotic  luonarcliy  of  Rome  and  Byzantium,  for  whose 
meridians  the  former  were  calculated,  to  the  free  Constitutioi^ 
of  Britain,  wiiich  the  latter  was  adapted  to  perpetuate."  From 
this  period  Mr.  Jones  was  fully  conscious  of  the  proud  prfr 
eminence  of  our  civil  institutions ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  wu 
disgusted  with  the  modem  innovations  supposed  to  proceed  from 
patronage,  influence,  and  corruption,  he  became  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate for  the  purity  of  election,  the  independence  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  necessity  of  recuiTing  to  original  principles  for 
the  purpose  of  renovation.^ 

He  bad  also  taken  a  critical  survcj' of  English  history,  and  bad 
prepared  his  mind  decisively  to  pronounce,  relative  to  those  trans- 
actions tliat  gaTC  birtli  to  the  civil  war  in  the  middle  of  the  seva^ 
teenth  century.  On  this  occasion  he,  as  may  readily  be  expect 
cd,  took  part  with  Hampden,  Sidney,  and  the  great  men  who 
formed  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  being  in0amed  with  youth- 
fiil  ardour,  carricil  his  patriotic  zeal  so  far,  as  to  compose  an- 
Ode,  of  which  the  two  following  lines  will  convey  some  idea :  — 

"  With  civic  wreaths  of  choicest  oak  bedeck 
The  axe,  that  struck  at  tyrant  Charles's  neck  !" 

Such,  by  this  time,  was  Mr.  Jones's  celebrity  as  aa  ftdppt  h) 

the  Oriaital  languages,  that  he  was  applied  to  on  the  port  oSQf>- 

■  MoQtcMi. &p- d«  L.  l.ii.  e.as.         t31iWilliuaBlMbi.CM».T0l.l,p.>. 
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voninieiit,  to  gratify  the  King  of  Denmark,  so  far  as  to  trans- 
late a  manuscript  life  of  Nadir  Shah  into  the  French  language. 
71ie  only  reward  he  obtainetl  for  his  labours  on  this  occasion, 
M'asthe  empty  compliment  of  being  nominated  F.  R.  S.  of  Co- 
penhagen ;  and  presented  with  a  barren  and  unproductive  re- 
commendation to  liis  own  Sovereign. 

In  1769,  he  accompanied  Lord  Althorpe  to  Harrow;  and 
about  this  time  he  a})pears  to  have  demonstrated  to  his  own  sa- 
tisfaction, the  completion  of  the  prophecies  respecting  our 
Saviour,  in  four  distuict  propositions;  with  objections,  answers, 
and  corollaries,  after  the  manner  of  a  mathematician;  yet,  uti- 
like  mathematicians  m  general,  he  frankly  allows  that  there  are 
*'  difficulties,"  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  solve.* 

Towards  the  end  of  17^9,  he  again  accompanied  part  of  the 
Spencer  family  to  the  Continent,  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Nice.  Yet  he  was  soon  tired,  even  with  objects  "  rarely,  if 
ever  seen  in  his  native  country ;  —  olives,  myrtles,  pomegranates, 
palms,  vineyards,  aromatic  plants,  and  a  surprising  variety  of 
the  sweetest  flowers,  blooming  in  the  midst  of  winter.  But  the 
attraction  of  novelty  has  ceased,"  adds  he :  "I  am  now  sa- 
tiated, and  begin  to  feel  somewhat  of  disgust.  The  windows 
of  our  inn  are  scarcely  thirty  paces  from  the  sea,  and  as  Ovid 
beautifully  says  — 

^<  Tired,  on  the  uniform  expanse  I  gaze.*' 

''  I  have,  therefore,  no  other  resource  than,  with  Cicero, 
to  count  the  waves ;  or,  with  Archimedes  and  Archytaa,  to 
measure  the  sands.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  (Mr.  N.  B.  Hal- 
hed,)  how  weary  I  am  of  this  place,  nor  my  anxiety  to  be  again 
at  Oxford,  where  I  might  jest  with  you,  or  philosophize  with 
Poore." 

In  June  1770,  we  find  him  in  Paris;  and,  in  July,  at  Spa. 
On  his  return  to  England,  some  time  afler,  we  hear  of  Mr. 
Jones  being  employed  in  writing  a  tragedy,  entitled,  "  Soli- 
man;"  and  on  the  19th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  wc 

*  Lor]  TeigQiQautb's  Life,  ed.  of  1 807  >  IT*  ^f  <"^  ^^* 
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discover  that  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Inner-Temple'^ 
having  previously  resigned  his  emplo3rment  in  the  family  of 
Earl  Spencer.  But,  on  this  occasion,  he  did  not  immediately 
imitate  Sir  William  Blackstonc,  who,  from  the  moment  he 
became  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  abandoned  Poetry 
in  a  formal  address,  entitled,  "  The  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his 
Muse."  On  the  contrary,  he  wrote  verses  as  usual ;  and  in 
1774,  published  his  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry;  in 
which,  however,  he  seems  to  indicate  an  intention  to  "  re- 
nounce the  pursuits  of  polite  literature,"  on  entering  upon  a 
career  which  will  supply  ampler  and  better  opportunities  of 
relieving  the  oppressed ;  of  assisting  the  miserable ;  and  of 
checking  the  despotic  and  tyrannical.  He  also,  now,  for  the 
first  time,  expressed  a  determination  in  verse  to  renounce  'ver- 
sification; and  on  his  being  called  to  the  Bar,  in  1774,  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  law  was  a  jealous  science,  which  would 
admit  of  no  partnership  with  the  Muses  ! 

In  this  determination,  our  author  invariably  persevered  for 
a  considerable  period. 

In  1 773,  an  idea  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  hb  frioidBy 
of  obtaining  the  Turkish  embassy  for  him ;  but  he  rejected  the 
scheme,  adding,  ^^  I  will  live  in  my  own  country,  which  cannot 
easily  spare  good  subjects."  What  a  pity,  that  he  did  not 
unalterably  persevere  in  so  just  and  so  generous  a  resolution  ! 

It  was  not  until  1775,  that  our  young  lawyer  appears  to  hare 
addicted  himself  to  the  practical  part  of  his  profession.  In  the 
early  part  of  that  year  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  the  spring  circuit  and  sessions;  and  in  1776,  he 
went  down  to  Westminster  Hall,  daily,  during  the  respective 
terms,  and  regularly  arrayed  in  his  gown  and  wig,  occupied 
the  place  of  an  utter  banister  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bendby 
where  Lord  Mansfield,  at  that  period,  presided,  with  no  small 
share  of  dignity. 

In  1776,  he  was  nominated  by  Lord  Chancellor  Batfaurst 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts ;  an  office,  at  that  pe- 
riod, of  but  little  emolument,  and,  consequently,  was  fre- 
quently called  by  his  professional  duties  to  GuildhalL     Not- 
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vcrnment,  to  gratify  the  King  of  Denmark,  so  fiir  as  to  trans- 
late a  manuscript  life  of  Nadir  Shah  into  the  French  language. 
The  only  reward  he  obtained  for  his  labours  on  this  occasion, 
was  the  empty  compliment  of  being  nominated  F.  R.  S.  of  Co- 
penhagen ;  and  presented  with  a  barren  and  unproductive  re- 
commendation to  his  own  Sovereicjn. 

In  1 7^9,  he  accompanied  Lortl  Althorpe  to  Harrow ;  and 
about  this  time  he  appears  to  have  demonstrated  to  his  own  sa- 
tisfaction, the  completion  of  the  prophecies  respecting  our 
Saviour,  in  four  distinct  propositions;  with  objections,  answers, 
and  corollaries,  after  the  manner  of  a  mathematician;  yet,  uh- 
like  mathematicians  in  general,  he  frankly  allows  that  there  are 
^'  difficulties,"  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  solve.* 

Towards  the  end  of  17(^9,  he  again  accompanied  part  of  the 
Spencer  faniily  to  the  Continent,  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Nice.  Yet  he  was  soon  tired,  even  with  objects  "  rarely,  if 
ever  seen  in  his  native  country ;  —  olives,  myrtles,  pomegranates, 
palms,  vineyai'ds,  aromatic  plants,  and  a  surprising  variety  of 
the  sweetest  flowers,  blooming  in  the  midst  of  winter.  But  the 
attraction  of  novelty  has  ceased,"  adds  he :  "I  am  now  sa- 
tiated, and  begin  to  feel  somewhat  of  disgust.  The  windows 
of  our  inn  are  scarcely  thirty  paces  from  the  sea,  and  as  Ovid 
beautifully  says  — 

**  Tired,  on  the  uniform  expanse  I  gaze." 

'^  I  have,  therefore,  no  other  resource  than,  with  Cicero, 
to  count  the  ^vaves ;  or,  with  Archimedes  and  Archytas,  to 
niciisure  the  sands.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  (Mr.  N.  B.  Hal- 
hcd,)  how  weary  I  am  of  this  place,  nor  my  anxiety  to  be  again 
at  Oxford,  where  I  might  jest  with  you,  oi*  philosophize  with 
Poore." 

In  June  1770,  we  find  him  in  Paris;  and,  in  July,  at  Spa, 
Oil  his  return  to  England,  some  time  after,  we  hear  of  Mr. 
Jones  being  employed  in  writing  a  tragedy,  entitled,  "  Soli- 
man;"  and  on  the  19th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  wc 

*  Lord  Teigarooutb's  Life,  ed.  of  1 807  >  !'?•  ^9  »>d  ^9* 
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rious  of  sights,  a  nation  freely  governed  by  its  chm  lerwt^  Thb 
I  promise,  tliat,  if  such  a  dcceniviratc  should  ever  stMJMpt  to 
restore  our  constitutional  liberty  by  constitutional  nieiiis^  I 
would  exert  in  this  cause  such  talents  as  I  have ;  and,  even  if 
I  were  oppressed  witli  sickness,  and  torn  with  pain,  "vi-oiild 
start  fi'om  my  couch,  and  exclaim  with  Trebonius,  *  If  you 
mean  to  act  worthily,  O  Romans  !  I  am  well/  " 

Alluding  to  the  recent  debates  in  Parliament  about  the  Ame- 
rican  war,  now  become  an  important  subject  both  with  him 
and  the  nation,  he  adds,  — "  Lord  Chatham  8iK)ke  with  8 
noble  vigour  for  a  veteran  orator ;  and  your  Bishop*  pronoun- 
ced an  elegant  harangue.  I  wish  Lord  Granby  had  more 
courage  as  a  public  [speaker;  aJl  men  speak  highly  of  him; 
but  he  will  never  be  eloquent  till  he  is  less  modest. 

**  Charles  Fox  poured  out,  witli  amazing  rapidity,  a  conti- 
nued invective  against  Lord  G.  Gennainef;  and  Burke  was  so 
pathetic,  that  many  declare  they  saw  him  shed  tears.  The 
ministers  in  both  houses  were  sullen  and  reserved ;  but  Lord 
Sandwich  boldly  contradicted  the  Duke  of  Richmond  on  the 
state  of  the  navy.  I  grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwindled  into  a 
school  ol  rhetoric,  where  men  rise  to  display  their  abilities 
rather  than  to  deliberate ;  and  wish  to  be  admired,  without 
hoping  to  convince.  Adieu,  my  dear  Lord !  I  steal  these 
few  moments  from  a  dry  legal  investigation  ;  but  I  could  not 
'  defer  tJic  pleasure  of  answering  a  letter  which  gave  me  inex- 
pressible delight." 

We  now  find  hinji  constantly  employed  in  liis  professional 
studies ;  for,  in  a  written  commimication  to  a  learned  friend, 
dated  July  1777,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows: — "  My 
law  employments,  attendance  in  courts,  incessant  studies,  the 
arrangement  of  pleadings,  trials  of  causes,  and  opinions  to 
clients,  scarcely  allow  me  a  few  moments  for  eating  and 
sleeping." 

Exertions  such  as  these,  naturally  produced  ill-health ;  atid 

*  Perhaps  tlie  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
f  Aftenvtrds  created  Viicouot  Sackvillc. 
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we  accordingly  find  our  young  barrister  passing  the  Christmas 
of  1777-78,  at  Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  respects 
*^  to  the  Naiads  of  the  Hot  Springs."  While  there,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  in  the  house  of  his  "  old  Master  Evans," 
whose  "  harp  he  preferred  to  the  Theban  lyre,  as  much  as  he 
preferred  Wales  to  ancient  or  modem  Egypt." 

Wilkes  was  a  resident  at  this  gay  place  at  the  same  time,  and 
Mr.  Jones  appears,  while  he  frequented  his  company,  to  have  de- 
tested his  morals  as  much  as  he  approved  of  his  patriotism. 

Soon  after  this  short  relaxation,  which  occurred  in  1 778,  he 
published  a  translation  of  the  ten  remaining  Orations  of 
the  preceptor  of  Demosthenes.  On  this  occasion  he  pre- 
sented a  copy  to  Mr.  Burke,  whose  friendship  he  cultivated, 
and  whose  politics,  at  this  eventful  period  of  the  American 
war,  were  entirely  congenial  to  his  own.  He  also  appears  to 
have  lived  in  some  degree  of  intimacy  with  Dr.  Gilbert 
Stuart,  who  had  entered  the  lists  against  his  countryman  Dr. 
Robertson,  as  the  champion  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and 
who  about  this  period,  introduced  Dr.  Gillies  to  his  acquain- 
tance, as  the  translator  of  Lysias.  Dean  Tucker,  in  1778, 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  seems  to  assume  credit 
for  havii^  confuted  Mr.  Locke's  system.  Some  of  the  Scotch 
metaphysicians  have  since  been  busily  employed  in  the  same 
pursuit. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1778  that  Mr.  Jones,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Lord  Althorpe,  at  that  period  a  Captain  in 
the  Northamptonshire  Militia,  then  stationed  at  Warley  Camp, 
hints  at  his  wish  to  obtain  a  legal  appointmeijt  in  India. 
*'  The  disappointment  to  which  you  allude,"  observes  he, 
**  and  concerning  which  you  say  so  many  friendly  things  to 
me,  is  not  yet  certain.  My  competitor  is  not  yet  nominated  : 
many  doubt  whether  he  will  be ;  I  think  he  will  not,  unless 
the  Chancellor  should  press  it  strongly.  It  is  still  the  opi- 
nion and  wish  of  the  Bar,  that  I  should  be  the  man.  I  be- 
lieve the  minister  *  hardly  knows  his  own  mind.     I  cannot 

»  Lord  North. 
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If^^y  be  appointed  till  January,  because  I  am  not  a  'Bar-' 
rUter  of  iivc  years  standing  till  that  time :  now,  many  believe 
that  they  keep  the  place  open  for  me  till  I  am  qualified. 

"  I  certainly  wish  to  have  it,  because  I  wish  to  have  twoity 
thousand  pounds  in  my  pocket  before  I  am  eight-and- thirty 
years  old  ;  and  then  I  might  contribute  in  some  little  d^r«e 
towards  the  service  of  my  country  in  Parliament,  as  well  as 
at  the  Biir,  without  selling  my  liberltf  to  a  patron,-  as  too  many 
of  my  profession  are  not  ashamed  of  doing ;  and  I  might  be  a 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  full  vigour  and 
maturity  of  my  age ;  whereas  in  the  slow  career  of  Westmin- 
ster llall,  I  should  not,  perhaps,  even  with  the  best  succci^ 
acquire  the  some  independent  station,  till  the  age  at  whidi 
Cicero  was  killed.  But  be  assured,  my  dear  Lord,  that  if 
the  minister  be  offended  at  the  style  in  which  I  have  spoken^ 
and  will  speak,  of  public  affairs,  and  on  that  account  should 
refuse  to  give  me  a  judgesliip,  I  shall  not  be  at  all  mortified, 
having  already  a  very  decent  competence,  without  a  debt  or 
a  care  of  any  kind." 

In  another  letter,  dated  Temple,  Feb.  4,  1780,  bccxpreseB 
himself  as  follows,  to  his  quondam  pupil :  '*  When  shall  we 
meet,  and  wher^  that  wc  may  talk  over  these*  and  other 
matters  ?     There  are  some  topics  which  will  be  more  properly 

■  Tliii  ([ludu  ID  1  foiraei  put  of  hii  idler,  in  which  he  rfcommentl*  cul]>  baliiu 
of  cJoqueni.'e — "  habilt  ihey  are,  no  1a>  dun  pla^inj;  on  i  niu>i(;iHn>ininicn<,  OT 
Iiui4ling  1  pencil :  and  u  the  bnt  muticiini  iiid  £nehi  painien,  begin  ■ith  pUjiiig 
somelinws  out  of  tun*,  tnd  dimmng  out  of  pioportion,  u  the  grumt  onfon  miut 
b^n  with  lp*vlug  gnme  jictlodi  unfitiUlied,  ami,  pcrhi^,  «;t}i  tilling  down  in,tha 
middle  of  a  HDience. 

"  II  ii  orlj  bj  continued  uie,  iliat  a  spealier  a  enibUd  lo  nprna  hit  ideas  with 
precliion  and  loundiieu  {  and  lo'  piovide  ii  the  bef;iniiinfi  of  s  perind,  for  ihe  eoodu- 
alon  of  It )  hut  lo  ihii  raclliijr  of  (peaking,  ilie  liihii  of  oriiiiig  tapidly  conlribvle*  in  ■ 
wonderful  degree. 

■■  I  would  ceruini}  ini|ir«tbia  truth  upon  jiout  mind,  tnj  dear  fiiend,  bManiti 
■m  fullj  convinced  thai  an  Engliihman'i  real  iaipon*nie  in  liit  couniij,  mlltlnjl 
be  in  a  compound  r*lio  of  bia  virtue,  hit  knowledge,  and  hit  el<>qurnce,  wilhoat  lU  of 
which  qualitie*  liille  real  uiilitj  «n  rciult  fmm  either  of  ihein  apart :  ud  1  ui  no 
leu  penuaded,  ihal  a  tirluoui  and  linowing  man,  who  bu  ^o  natural  impedimenl,  ttmj 
by  liabli  acquire  petfeci  el«|uenre,  u  cenainljtaa  lieiltLj  man,  iriio  baa  the  uie  of  hia 
piutclet,  maj  learn  to  iwiin  ur  lo  scitt," 
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discussed  in  conversation  than  upon  paper ;  I  mean  on  ac* 
count  of  their  copiousness ;  for  believe  me,  I  should  not  be  con- 
cerned, if  all  that  I  write  were  copied  at  the  post-office,  and 
read  before  the  King  in  Council.     •»»***♦* 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  solemnly  declare,  that  I  will  not 
enlist  under  the  baimers  of  a  party ;  a  declaration  which  I 
believe  useless,  because  no  party  will  receive  a  man,  deter- 
mined as  I  am,  to  think  for  himself. 

"  To  you  alone,  my  friend,  and  to  your  interests,  I  am 
firmly  attached,  both  from  early  habits,  and  from  mature 
reason  ;  from  ancient  affection  unchanged  for  a  single  moment, 
and  from  a  full  conviction  that  such  affection  was  well  placed. 
The  views  and  wishes  of  all  other  men  I  will  analyse  and 
weigli,  with  thiit  suspicion  and  slowness  of  bcHefJ  which  my 
experience,  such  as  it  is,  has  taught  me :  and  to  be  more  par- 
ticular, although  1*  will  be  jealous  of  the  regal  part  of  our 
con!?titution,  and  always  lend  an  arm  towards  restraining  its 
proud  waves  within  due  Hmits;  yet  my  most  vigilant  and 
strenuous  efforts  shall  be  directed  against  any  oligarchy  that 
may  arise ;  being  convinced,  that  on  the  popular  part  of  everj- 
government  depends  its  real  force,  the  obligation  of  its  laws, 
its  welfare,  its  security,  its  permanence." 

It  has  already  been  stat^^d,  that  Mr.  Jones  was  so  deeply 
smitten  with  the  love  of  Oriental  literature,  as  to  be  anxious  to 
repair  to  Bengal,  in  quality  of  a  Judge.  A  vacancy  at  this 
very  time  had  occurred  on  the  Bench ;  but  powerful  preten- 
sions were  exhibited  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  an  eminent 
Barrister,  now  Recorder  of  Liverpool,  and  a  King's  Counsel. 
This  recondite  lawyer  had  early  distinguished  himself  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Someret,  the  Negro,  and  it  was  owing  to 
his  learned  researches,  and  very  elaborate  argument,  that  this 
great  subject,  involving  the  general  question  of  slavery^  in 
respect  to  England,  was  brought  to  a  speedy  issue.  At  this 
period  he  stood  so  high,  bodi  with  the  Chancellor,*  and  the 

♦  I/)rd  Thurlow. 
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Minister,*  that  it  was  supposed  tliis  office  had  been  kept 
open  to  suit  his  convenience ;  and  his  name  actually  appeared 
in  the  Court  Kalendar,  for  two  subsequent  years,  as  the  success- 
ful  candidate.  Mr.  Jones,  who  supposed  that  his  friend  had 
the  option  of  either  going  to  Bengal,  in  a  judicial  capacity, 
or  of  obtaining  some  professional  appointment  in  England, 
naturally  hoped  that  he  would  accept  of  the  latter.  He 
accordingly  asked  him,  if  the  situation  of  a  Master  in  Chan- 
cery would  not  prove  equally  agreeable  ?  by  means  of  a  letter, 
which  is  at  present  unfortunately  mislaid ;  but  tlie  answer  is 
here  inserted,  as  it  tends  equally  to  the  honour  of  both 
parties. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  F.  Hargrove,  Esq.  to  IVilliam  Jones,  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir,  "  Boswell  Court,  5th  July,  1778. 

"  I  entreat  that  you  will  not  be  oflended  at  my  so  long  post- 
poning to  answer  your  friondly  letter.  No  person  who  knows 
me  can  doubt  the  personal  regard  and  respect  I  have  for  you. 
Lideed  1  have  never  failed  expressing  them,  when  your  name 
has  been  n.entioned  by  others,  or  I  have  found  the  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  it.  But  before  I  wrote  to  you,  I  wished  to 
be  at  liberty  to  be  as  open  and  explicit  with  you,  as  you  have 
been  to  me ;  and  to  inform  you  precisely,  what  my  situation  is 
in  respect  to  the  office  to  which  we  both  seem  desirous  of  suc- 
ceeding. Having,  however,  now  waited  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  still  being  unde^r  the  same  difficulty  I  was  at  first 
cmbarassed  with,  I  can  no  longer  forbear  acknowledging  your 
kind  favour.  I  confess  that  my  original  objections  to  going 
as  a  judge  to  Bengal,  at  lengtli  yielded  to  very  pressing  rea- 
sons of  convenience ;  and  tliat,  I  therefore  explained  my  wishes 
where  only  they  had  a  chance  of  being,  effectually  attended  to. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  your 
pretensions ;  and  I  stated  my  desire  in  a  manner  which  evin- 
ced that  nothing  less  than  the  particular  situation  of  my  af* 
fail's  could  prompt  me  to  be  a  candidate  for  an  office,  which 

•  Lord  North. 
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your  rare  and  extraordinary  endowments  so  strongly  qualify 
you  to  fill,  and  to  which  the  most  valuable  of  my  few  acquire- 
ments are  certiiinly  foreign  and  inapplicable.  Nay,  since  your 
letter,  I  have  even  gone  the  length  of  almost  retreating  from 
my  first  application ;  though,  in  so  doing,  I  contradicted  my 
own  judgment,  and  that  of  several  friends.  What  the  event  is 
likely  to  be,  I  am  not  able  to  guess. 
"  Dear  Sir,  I  remain, 

"  with  great  regard  and  esteem, 

"  your  very  faithfiil  friend  and  servant, 

"  Francis  Harorate.'* 

^'  P.  S.  One  line,  assuring  me  that  the  explanation  I  now  send 
is  satisfactory,  wiU  relieve  me  from  a  great  deal  of  pain." 

"  William  Jones,  Esq.  Inner  Temple." 

In  1780,  Mr.  Jones  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  in  an  ode  entitled,  "  Julii  Melesigoni,  ad  Liberta- 
tem  *,"  which  assumed  name  is  the  anagram  of  his  own ;  and 
this  is  said  to  have  lost  him  twenty  votes,  when  he  tendered 
his  services  at  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning  and  the  muses  ! 

**  Virtus  rcnascens  qucmjubetad  senos, 
Spartanam  avitos  ducite  tibiam  ? 
Quis  fortium  ca'tCis"  &c. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  writing  odes  to,  and 
making  speeches  in  favour  of  public  liberty,  Mr.  Jones  deter- 
mined to  ofR?r  liimself  a  candidate  to  represent  that  Univer- 
sity in  Parliament,  where  he  had  been  educated.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  original,  and  hitherto  unpublished  letter,  written 
from  him  to  a  gentleman,  of  whom  honourable  mention  has 
been  so  recently  made. 


*SceWork8>  edited  and  publiihed  bj  Ltdy  Jou^,  4to  edition,  (1799,)  vol.  fv. 
p.  581. 
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"  Lamb's  Buildings,  Temple,  3d  May,  1780. 
«Sir, 
"  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  having  declared  his  intention  of  va- 
cating his  seat  in  Parliament  for  Oxford,  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, the  University  will  then  be  called  upon  to  chuse  a  per- 
son, c  gremio  Acadanicc^  to  represent  them,  and  to  "  protect  in 
the  legislature,  the  rights  of  the  republic  of  letters;"  for  which 
noble  purpose,  as  Sir  WilUam  Blackstonc  observes,  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  representatives  was  first  granted  to  that  learn- 
ed body.     Mr.  Scott,  LL.  D.,  and  Fellow  of  University  Col- 
lege, having  declared  himself  a  candidate,  many  of  my  friends 
have  urged  me  to  enter  into  a  competition  with  him,  being 
partiid  enough  to  insist  that  my  pretensions  :;i-..'  every  way 
equal  to  his.       Since  the  University  has  a  noble  rule,    that 
the  candidates  shall  not  canvass  in  person,   nothing  but  the 
warmest  exertions  of  my  friends  can  procure  me  a  prospect  of 
success,  as  Mr.  Scott  had  the  great  advantage  of  starting  first. 
Your  exertions,  good  word,  and  influence,  in  my  favour,  will 
confer  both  the  highest  honour  and  obligation  upon, 
«  Sir, 

"  your  very  faithful,  humble  servant, 

'    «W.  Jones." 

*«  F.  Hargrave,  Esq.' 


»» 


On  this  occasion,'  Mr.  Jones  had  two  formidable  competi- 
tors, of  whom  he  himself  said,  "  that  he  respected  the  benevo- 
lence of  Sir  William  Dolben,  as  much  as  he  admired  the  ex- 
tensive erudition  and  fine  taste  of  Dr.,  (now  Sir  William^) 
Scott,  although  their  politics  were  the  reverse  of  his  own.** 

He  himself  had  been  the  champion  of  the  University  in  a 
dispute  with  M.  du  Perron ;  he  had  become  its  pride  and  its 
ornament,  in  consequence  of  his  extensive  genius,  learnings 
and  high  attainments ;  but  he  was  mainly  deficient  in  what  is 
usually  termed  pnidence ;  for  he  deemed  it  cowardice  to  con* 
ceal  political  opinions  obnoxious  to  the  heads  of  most,  if  not 


1 
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of  all  the  colleges  of  Oxford;   the  justice  and  propriety  of 
which,  were  soon  after  fully  recognised  by  the  whole  nation. 

"  As  to  principles  in  politics,  if  my  success  at  Oxford,"  he 
observes,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  **  at  any  ftiture  time,  depend 
on  a  change  of  them,  my  cause  is  hopeless ;  I  cannot  alter  or 
conceal  them  \vitliout  abandoning  either  my  reason^or  my  in- 
tegrity ;  the  first  of  which  is  my  only  guide,  and  the  second 
my  chief  comfort  in  this  passage  through  life.  Were  I  in- 
clined to  boast  of  any  thing,  I  should  certainly  boast  of  mak- 
ing those  principles  my  rule  of  conduct,  which  I  learned  from 
the  best  of  men  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  and  which,  my 
reason  tells  me,  are  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind/* 

The  Parliament  having  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
dissolved,  Mr.  Jones  immediately  communicated  his  intentions 
of  resigning  his  pretensions,  in  an  official  letter  to  Dr.  Wheel- 
er ;  and  is  said  to  have  promised  his  vote  at  the  election,  to 
the  present  Sir  William  Scott,  who  was  of  the  same  college 
with  himself,  but  who  also  declined.  It  would  appear  that 
those  who  dreaded  the  talents  and  the  integrity  of  the  last  candi- 
date, had  recourse  to  dark  whispers  against  his  character ;  and 
he  whose  generous  nature  taught  him  to  demand,  "  whether 
his  country  shall  be  free  in  form  only,  or  in  substance?"  was 
even  accused,  on  this  occasion,  of  conspiring  to  overturn  the 
constitution  !  that  very  constitution  which  it  was  the  pride 
of  his  heart  to  restore,  fortify,  and  uphold  ! 

The  disgraceful  tumults  which  took  place  about  this  period 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  which  appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  a 
remnant  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  a  former  age,  induced  our 
learned  barrister  to  publish  a  plan  for  siippressing  riots,  with- 
€nit  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  military.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer,  he  passed  a  fortnight  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  repair- 
ed during  the  preceding  year,  for  the  express  purpose  of  visit- 
ing Dr.  Franklinr  at  Passy ;  a  circumstance  of  which  his  bio- 
grapher need  not  to  have  been  ashamed,  as  Mr.  Burke  had 
declared  in  open  Parliament,  that  he  deemed  it  one  of  the 
greatest  honours  and  comforts  of  his  life,  to  carry  on  a  corres- 
pondence with  that  great  philosopher,  during  all  the  rancour 
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and  bitterness  of  a  civil  war*.  Here  too,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, that  even  at  this  early  period,  (1780,)  he  expressed 
his  just  abhorrence  to  the  slave  trade :  — 

^'  I  pass  with  haste  by  the  coast  of  Africa,  whence  my  mind 
turns  with  indignation  at  the  abominable  traffic  in  the  human 
^ecies,  from  which  a  part  of  our  countrymen  dare  to  derive 
their  most  inauspicious  wealth.  Sugar,  it  has  been  said,  would 
be  dear,  if  it  were  not  worked  by  Blacks  in  the  Western  Is- 
lands ;  as  if  the  most  laborious,  the  most  dangerous  works, 
were  not  carried  on  in  every  country,  but  chiefly  in  England, 
hy  freemen  ;  in  fact,  they  are  so  carried  on  with  infinitely  more 
advantage,  for  there  is  an  alacrity  in  the  consciousness  of  free- 
dom, and  a  gloomy,  sullen  indolence  in  a  consciousness  of  sla- 
very ;  but  let  sugar  be  as  dear  as  it  may,  it  is  better  to  eat 
none,  to  eat  honey,  if  sweetness  only  be  palatable ;  —  better  to 
eat  aloes  or  coloquintida,  than  violate  a  primary  law  of  na- 
ture, impressed  on  every  heart  not  iuibruted  by  avarice,  than 
rob  one  human  creature  of  those  eternal  rights  of  which  no 
law  upon  earth  can  justly  deprive  him." 

About  this  period,  we  find  Mr.  Jones  a  leading  member  of 
the  Turk's  Head  Club,  a  society  which  originated  with  Burke, 
Johnson,  and  Reynolds,  and  being  at  length  extended  to  forty 
members,  the  precise  number  of  the  French  Academy,  includ- 
ed men  of  the  first  genius  and  talents  in  the  country.  He  now 
proposed  and  obtained  an  unanimous  admission  for  the  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph,  and  that  too,  at  a  time  when  the  great  and  vir- 
tuous Lord  Camden,  and  the  bishop  of  Chester,  had  been  most 
unaccountably  excluded. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  we  find  our  author  in  Wales;  and 
during  an  excursion  to  Abergavenny,  on  March  31,  he  pen- 
ned his  famous  ode  in  imitation  of  Alcaeus : 

"  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high-rais'd  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 

*  Mr.  Jonet  intended  at  one  lime  to  have  wriuen  a  history  of  the  American  ]levQ>- 
lution. 
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Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; 

Not  starr'd  and  spangl'd  courts, 
Where  low-browM  Baseness  wafb  perfume  to  Pride." 

* 

After  stating  that  it  consists  in  "  Men  who  their  duties  know;  ' 
but  know  their  rights ;  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain,"  he  con- 
cludes with  ^  stanza  expressive  of  his  political  opinions  at  that 
moment : 

"  Such  luas  this  heav'n-lov'd  isle, 
Than  Lesbos  fairer,  and  the  Cretan  shore  ! 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  ?'* 

Some  little  time  anterior  to  this  indeed,  he  had  re-stnmg 
his  lyre  on  a  very  temi)ting  occasion.  This  was  in  consequence 
of  the  marriage  of  Viscount  Althorpe  with  Miss  Lavinia 
Bingham,  when  he  composed  an  ode  which,  in  remembrance 
of  his  former  promise  to  abjure  poetry,  he  termed,  "  the  Muse 
recalled,"  as  may  be  perceived  from  the  first  stanza :  — 

<<  Return,  celestial  Muse ! 
By  whose  bright  fingers,  o'er  my  infant  head, 
Lull'd  with  immortal  sympathy,  were  spread 
Fresh  bays,  and  flow 'rets  of  a  thousand  hues ; 

Return  !  thy  golden  lyre, 
Chorded  with  sunny  rays  of  tempered  fire. 
Which  in  Astraea's  fane  I  fondly  hung, 

Bold  I  reclaim  :  but,  ah  !  sweet  maid, 

Bereft  of  thy  propitious  aid, 
My  voice  is  tuneless,  and  my  harp  unstrung. 
In  vain  I  call :  —  what  charm,  what  potent  spell. 
Shall  kindle  into  life,  the  long-unwakened  shell  ? 

It  will  appear  by  the  following  original  communication,  that 
he  was  now  busied  about  his  work  on  the  "  Law  of  Bailment." 

II 
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Letter  from  JV.  Jones^  Esq.  to  Francis  Hargravcj  Esq* 

"  Lamb's  Buildings,  Temple,  17th  June,  178K 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  request  you  to  lend  me,  if  you  have  it,  and  if  you  have 

not,  to  inform  me  where  I  can  procure,  Christiani  T7iomasii 

de  Usu  Practico  Doctrirue  Difficillimce  Juris  Romani,  de  Ctdpa- 

rum  Prcestatione  in  Contract ibiis,  Halae,  1 705.* 

**  I  had  written  a  little  dissertation  on  the  same  subject,  be- 
fore I  knew  that  Thomasius  had  handled  it ;  and  as  Bynker- 
shoek  speaks  highly  of  that  author,  I  am  very  desirous  of  see- 
ing how  he  treats  it.  My  dissertation  I  shall  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit to  your  friendly  inspection  before  I  venture  to  let  it  see 
the  light.  I  would  call  upon  you,  but  have  a  little  chamber 
business  which  confines  mc. 

**  I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

**  your  most  faithful  Servant, 

«  W.  JONKS."   . 

**  Francis  Hargrave,  Esq.  Boswell  Court.' 


» 


When  that  elaborate  and  erudite  work  was  finished,  he  did 
not  fail  to  transmit  a  copy,  in  which  he  owns  himself  indebted 
to  his  friend,  accompanied  by  the  following  letter : 

Letter  from  W.  Jones,  Esq.  to  Francis  Hargrave,  Esq. 

«  Lamb^s  Buildings,  Temple,  29th  June,  1 78 1. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 
*<  Do  me  the  honour  to  accept  a  copy  of  my  Essay  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Bailment ;  the  fruit  (however  slender)  of  some  at- 
tention and  reading.  It  should  have  been  bound;  but  the 
ink  is  too  fresh,  and  would  run  if  the  sheets  were  pressed. 
The  book  is  not  yet  published ;  and  you  will  oblige  me  infi- 

*  This  work  was  not  at  that  period  in  the  verj  extensive  libraiy  of  thif  i^ntleman  i 
but  it  inaj  be  fodnd  in  that  of  Lincotn's  Ion. 
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nitely  if  you  will  point  out  such  inaccuracies  in  it,  as  may  oc- 
cur to  you.  I  couIQ  cancel  a  sheet  or  two  without  much  de- 
lay. One  or  two  slips  I  have  myself  detected ;  but  they  were 
of  no  great  moment.  New  materials  or  cases,  of  which  I  am 
not  now  apprized,  I  must  reserve  for  a  second  edition. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  you  have  accepted  an  appointment  of 
so  much  consequence  to  the  nation  as  that  of  coimsel  to  the 
Treasurj'^,  give  me  leave  to  congratulate  the  public ;  and  if  the 
place  be  agreeable  to  yourself,  as  it  will  be  useful  to  your  coun- 
try, no  nian  will  more  sincerely  rejoice  than, 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

"  W.  Jones." 
"  Francis  Hargrave,  Esq.  Boswell  Court." 

About  the  same  time,  tlie  subject  of  this  memoir  became  a 
frequenter  of  the  ^^  Society  for  Constitutional  Information," 
which  had  sprung  out  of  another  called  ^<  the  Bill  of  Rights ;" 
and  both  had  powerfully,  although  unsuccessfully,  opposed  the 
commencement  and  progress  of  that  war  with  America,  which 
ended  in  her  emancipation  and  independence. 

The  latter  consisted  of  several  members  of  parliament,  and 
other  still  more  distinguished  persons,  among  whom  we  find 
enrolled,  the  names  of  Tooke,  Romilly,  and  Jones.  The  avow- 
ed object  of  their  meeting  was  to  enlignten  the  people  at 
large,  respecting  their  own  rights,  and  also  to  enable  them 
to  uphold  the  same,  by  means  of  purity  of  election.  Accord- 
ingly, parliamentary  reform,  not  on  the  principles  of  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage,  afterwards  ad\'Ocated  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Richmond;  but  on  the  ancient  bases  of 
wealth  and  population,  by  means  of  an  excision  of  the  noto- 
riously rotten  boroughs,  as  admirably  elicited,  laid  down,  and 
illustrated,  in  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jones,  at  this  period,  "  that  the 

constitution  of  England,  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of 

Rome  or  Athens ;"  and  it  was  his  pride  to  contribute  to  its 

strength  and  duration. 

u  u 
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In  the  spring  of  1782,  we  accordingly  find  him  employed 
in  refuting  some  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Fielding,  who  having  been  the  first  police  magistrate,  esta- 
blished by  authority  of  government  in  this  country,  had  per- 
haps too  much  narrowed  his  views  of  the  general  and  beneficent 
principles  of  our  municipal  institutions.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Yates,  chairman  to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation nearly  at  the  same  period,  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows :  — 

**  My  future  life  shall  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  that  ex- 
cellent constitution,  which  it  is  the  o^ect  of  your  Society  to 
unfold  and  elucidate ;  and  from  this  resolution,  long  and  de- 
liberately made,  no  prospects,  no  connections,  no  station  here 
or  abroad,  no  fear  of  danger,  or  hope  of  advantage  to  myself 
shall  ever  deter  or  allure  me. 

**  A  form  of  government  so  apparently  conducive  to  the 
true  happiness  of  the  community,  must  be  admired  as  soon  at 
it  is  understood ;  and,  if  reason  and  virtue  have  any  influence 
in  human  breasts,  ought  to  be  preserved  by  any  exertions,  and 
at  any  hazard.  Care  must  now  be  taken,  lest  by  reducing  the 
regal  power  to  (below)  its  just  level,  we  raise  the  ai*istocraticaI 
to  a  dangerous  height ;  since  it  is  from  the  people  that  we  can 
deduce  the  obligation  of  our  laws,  and  the  authority  of  our 
magistrates. 

**  On  the  peoplS  depend  the  welfare,  the  security,  a&d  the 
permanence  of  every  legal  government ;  in  the  people  must 
reside  all  substantial  power ;  and  to  the  people  must  all  those, 
in  whose  ability  and  knowledge  we  sometimes  wisely,  oflen 
imprudently,  confide,  be  always  accountable  for  the  due  exer- 
cise of  that  power  with  which  they  are  for  a  time  entrusted. 

"  If  the  properties  of  all  good  governments  be  considered, 
as  duly  distributed  in  the  diflferent  parts  of  our  limited  repub- 
lic, goo<lness  ought  to  be  the  distinguished  attribute  of  the 
crown,  —  wisdom  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  power,  and  fortitude, 
of  the  people. 

"  May  justice  and  humanity  prevail  in  them  all !" 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  made  a  short  excunioii 
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to  the  United  Provinces ;  and  on  the  peace  with  America, 
after  praising  the  deeds  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  he  bo- 
stows  a  warm  and  animated  eulogium  on  three  of  the  British 
chiefs  who  had  combated  on  the  side  of  Liberty. 

*'  Not  less  glorious  was  thy  deed, 

Wentworh,  fir'd  in  Virtue's  cause ; 

Not  less  brilliant  be  thy  meed, 
L£NX)x,  friend  to  Equal  Laws ! 

High  in  Freedom's  Temple  raised, 
See  FiTZM AURicE  *  beaming  stand, 

For  collected  Virtues  prais'd. 
Wisdom's  voice,  and  Valour's  hand  !*' 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  the  last  of  these,  the  (Earl 
of  Shelburne,  soon  after  created  Marquis  of  Lansdowne), 
that  in  the  month  of  March,  1783,  Mr.  Jones,  through  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Dunning  f  ,  obtained  the  ofiBce  of  a  Puisne 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Fort- William,  in  Bengal,  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Mr.  Lemaitre ;  on  which  occasion  he 
was  knighted. 

In  consequence  of  this  event,  he  was  congratulated  by  all 
his  friends ;  and  the  following  original  letter  is  an  answer  to 
a  learned  lawyer,  than  whom  no  one  better  appreciated  tlie 
.worth,  or  more  valued  the  singular  attainments  of  the  new 
magistrate. 

Letter  from  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  to  F.  Hargrave,  Esq. 

«  Lamb's  Buildings,  Temple,  5th  March,  1783. 

"  My  dear  Kr, 
"  I  have  this  moment  received  your  kind  letter,  and  give 
you  and  Mrs.  Hargrave  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  obliging 

*  The  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
-f-  Cr«itedf  soon  after,  Lord  Asbburton. 

"  Vi^lth  none  to  flatter,  noMlbi«eonncpiit> 
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congratulations  and  fiiendly  wishes..  My  early  predilection 
for  oriental  learning  has,  indeed,  always  made  me  peculiarly 
desirous  of  obtaining  this  appointment,  and  of  uniting  my  an- 
cient studies  with  those  of  my  profession,  which  I  have  ever 
been  equally  fond  of,  and  in  which  I  shall  ever  take  sincere 
pleasure  in  confessing,  that  I  have  received  infinite  advantage 
and  improvement  firom  your  agreeable  and  learned  conversa> 

tion. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

^^  Your  very  faithfid  and  obedient  Servant, 

«  W.  Jones," 
"  Francis  Hargrave,  Esq.'* 

Sir  William  Jones  now  feeling  himself  independent,  solids 
ed,  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Miss  Anna  Maria  Shipley,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  whom 
he  had  first  seen  at  Wimbledon.  This  good,  amiable,  and 
accomplished  Lady,  the  daughter  and  wife  of  two  patriotic  and 
learned  men,  embarked  with  her  husband  for  India,  in  the 
Crocodile  irigate,  in  the  Spnng  of  178S. 

During  his  voyage^  a  political  association  in  Flintshire  pub- 
lished a  tract,  written  some  time  before  by  the  new  Judge,  en- 
titled, ^^  A  Dialogue  between  a  Farmer  and  a  Country  Gen- 
tleman," while  the  Constitutional  Society  republished  and  cir- 
culated another  edition  in  town.  In  consequence  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Asaph  being  implicated  in  the  former,  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment had  been  found  by  the  grand  jury  of  Denbighshire 
against  him.  On  this  occasion,  Sir  William  transmitted  a 
letter  to  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  Chief  Jiistice  of  Chester,  in 
which  he  avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  Dialogue ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  maintained,  ^^  that  every  position  in  it 
was  strictly  conformable  to  the  laws  and  constitution  <^  Eng- 
land." 

He  observes,  on  another  occasion,  ^^  that  as  an  indictment 

or  a  theoretical  essay  on  government  was,  as  he  believes,  never 

before  known,  he  has  no  apprehension  for  the  consequences. 

As  to  the  doctrines  in  the  tract,"  adds  he^  **  though  I  bIiaII 


L^ 
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certainly  not  preach  them  to  the  Indians,  who  must,  and  will 
be  govemcid  by  absolute  power,  yet  I  shall  go  through  life 
with  a  persuasion,  that  they  are  just  and  rational;  that 
substantial  freedom  is  both  the  daughter  and  parent  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  that  virtue  is  the  only  source  of  public  and  private 
felicity." 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  cause  came  on  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  Mr.,  now  Lord  Erskine,  who  was  then  just  coming  into 
bloom,  was  sent  down  at  the  sole  expence  of  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  to  defend  what,  in  the  present 
day,  would  not  be  considered  as  a  libel  by  any^  liberal  and  en- 
lightened lawyer  in  England.  On  this  occasion,  a  special  ver- 
dict was  delivered  by  the  Jury,  clearing  the  Right  Reverend 
I>efendant  from  all  criminal  intention,  and  finding  him 
♦*  guilty  only  of  the  fact  of  publishing."  Sir  Francis  BuUer, 
who  presided  on  this  occasion;  desired  the  Jury  "  to  recon- 
sider their  verdict,  as  it  could  not  be  recorded;"  but  Mr. 
Erskine  boldly  insisted  it  should  be  recorded  precisely  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  found ;  and,  afler  some  altercation, 
during  which  the  Judge  used  threatening  language,  finally 
prevailed.  In  his  celebrated  argument,  when  a  new  trial  *  was 
moved  for,  the  latter  boldly  insisted,  that  Juries  were  judges 
of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fitct ;  a  position  which  produced, 
and  was  tacitly  recognized  by  Mr.  Fox's  bill,  for  the  security  of 
the  English  press.  Thus  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Diar 
logue,  not  only  were  proved  to  be  consonant  to  the  principles 
of  law,  but  actually  gave  birth  to  a  celebrated  act  for  the 
protection  of  public  liberty. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  William  proceeded  on  his  voyage  to  the 
East,  and  lancled  at  Calcutta,  in  the  month  of  September 
1 783.  Soon  after  being  installed  in  his  new  office,  he  became 
the  Founder,  President,  and  brightest  ornament  of  the  Asiatic 


*  The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  after  a  learned  argnmcntf  pronoaoced  :  -^  "  That  a  rale 
for  a  naw  trial  must  be  discharged."  The  cause,  however,  was  not  finally  determiBed, 
until  on  a  motion  bj  Mr.  Erskiue,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  the  Court  unammoutlj  de- 
clared, <<  That  DO  Ubd  was  stated  on  the  record."  To  the  honour  of  the  Lordi  of  the 
Treasury,  thej,  from  th«  Tery  fint,  refused  to  concur  io  thlf  proiecation. 
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Society,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. The  other  members  consisted  of  Mr.  Ha^lJiigSy  then 
Governor-General,  Mr.  Gladwyn,  Captain  Charles  Hamilton^ 
and  Mr.  William  Chambers,  all  of  whom  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  taste  for  oriental  learning ;  and  to  these  were 
afterwards  added  the  names  of  Sir  John  Shore,  now  Ix>rd 
Teignmouth,  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Hastings  in  the  government  of  Bengal,  &c.  &C 

Sir  William,  at  the  same  time,  paid  the  most  scrupulous 
and  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  in 
addition  to  which,  a  large  portion  of  his  time  was  dedicated 
to  Hindoo  Law,  Lidian  Geography,  Botany,  and  the  San- 
scrit* In  the  evenings,  he  was  accustomed  to  unbend  hii 
mind  from  care,  by  the  pleasing  and  cheerful  conversation  of 
Lady  Jones,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  divert  himadf 
at  chess.  It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  either  his  studien 
were  too  intense,  or  the  climate  wholly  unfavourable  to  bis 
valuable  life ;  perhaps  his  frequent  and  dangerous  illnesses  pro- 
ceeded from  a  fatal  union  of  both.  During  the  intervals  when 
he  was  in  a  convalescent  state^  he  composed  poems,  panned 
learned  dissertations,  conversed  with  his  friends,  and  carried 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  on  a  variety  of  different  sul>> 
jects.  f 

*  The  fui lowing  couplet,  being  ah  obTious  improvement  on  Sir  BdwarJ  Coke's  allol- 
meiit  of  tiiue,  was  found  among  hit  papers  *  — 

<*  Seven  hours  to  law  ;  to  soothing  slumber  seven  ; 
**  Ten  to  the  world  allot ;  and  all  to  Heaven." 

f  Among  his  vsrious  correspondents  in  England,  was  the  late  Dr.  Kidiard  Priee. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  that  celebrated  writer,  returning  iiim  thanks  for  that  vevy  ter- 
mon  which  called  forth  Mr.  Burke,  dated  '<  Chisua  Nagur,  Sept.  14,  1790,*'  p.  340, 
there  is  a  most  extraordinary  hiaiifs  in  the  life,  which  Is  here  supplied  from  good  autho- 
ritj  i  tlie  omitted  passages  being  inserted  in  ittUics,  and  within  brackets. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  give  jou  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  friendly  letter,  and  acceptable  ^teteiity 
of  an  admirable  discourse,  which  I  have  read  with  great  delight. 

{jfVhm  I  think  of  the  late  glorious  Revolution  in  Projtce,  I  cannot  help  tffi^kig  Is 
my  poor  infatuated  country  the  uxurdfi  which  TuUy  formerly  applied  to  Gaul  t  Ex 
bus  terris  Britannia  sola  commwd  non  ardet  vuenduh} 

**  Wt  hive  twenty  miUions,"  &c.    Bs  ono  disce  omnee. 
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Meanwhile,  in  February  1785,  Sir  John  Maq)herson,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  had  succeeded  Mr.  Hastings  a« 
Governor-General ;  and  to  his  lot  fell  the  odious,  but  salutary 
task,  of  making  a  variety  of  reductions  and  economical  re- 
forms, which  had  now  become  absolutely  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deranged  state  of  the  Company's  aifairs.  To 
effect  this,  in  addition  to  mildness  and  urbanity,  it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  withhold  money-payments  to  aU  but  sub- 
alterns and  the  working  class ;  and  even  to  issue  deferred  paper 
bearing  S  percent,  interest.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
Judges  murmured  ;  and  Sir  William,  in  particular,  was  obliged 
to  sell  Company's  bonds  at  30  per  cent,  discount,  to  pay  his 
physician,  Munshie^  &c.  Nay,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  of  a 
^^  black  man,  which  was  like  touching  a  snake,  or  the  South 
American  eel."  This  circumstance,  at  first,  raised  liis  indig- 
nation ;  but  he  no  sooner  learned,  that  the  Governor-General 
himself,  who,  he  said,  *^  united  the  character  of  the  states- 
man and  the  scholar,"  was  paid  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
than  he  made  a  spontaneous  offer  of  one  half  of  his  salary  to- 
wards relieving  the  present  exigencies  of  the  company. 

In  1788,  we  find  Sir  William  making  a  proposal  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  for  an  English  digest  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
law,  after  the  model  of  Justinian's  Pandects,  for  the  use  of  the 
natives.  As  the  principles  which  regulated  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  in  respect  to  Asiatic  subjects,  had  been  hitherto  locked 
up  in  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  two  difficult  languages,  acces- 
sible to  a  few  of  the  English  only ;  the  Judges  were  obliged 
to  refer  to  the  responses  of  the  native  la>i\yers ;  and  tltts  obvi- 
ous inconveniency  could  be  removed  only  by  the  means  now 
pointed  out  to  government.  The  proposal  was  accordingly  ac- 
cepted, and  Sir  William  most  gladly  undertook  the  task  of 
superintending  the  execution. 

About  the  same  period,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Company,  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  to 
regulate  the  municipal  government  of  Calcutta.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  proposed  to  obtain  a  power  of  summary  convicUon 
and  punkhment*    On  our  Judge  being  oHisulted  on  this  occa- 
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sion,  he  stoutly  denied  the  supposed  necessity  of  deviating  fiNim 
the  spirit  and  fonn  of  English  judicature  in  criminal  cases 
^^  which  has  been  approved  by  the  wisdom  of  a  thousand  yean, 
and  has  been  found  effectual  in  the  great  cities  of  England,  for 
the  good  order  and  government  of  the  most  high-minded, 
active,  and  restless  people,  that  exists  upon  earth."  He  just- 
ly observes,  that  "  a  Superintendant  qf  the  Police  is  an  of- 
ficer unknown  to  our  system ;  borrowed  from  a  foreign  system, 
or,  at  least,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  foreign  constitution ;  and 
his  powers  being  dark  and  undefined,  are  those  which  our  law 
most  abhors."  He,  therefore,  very  properly  recommends  the 
nomination  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  six  Sessions  in  the 
year,  and  the  trial  by  appointment  of  Jury,  as  practised  in 
England. 

In  1 792,  it  became  necessary  for  Lady  Jones  to  return  to 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  a  constitution  naturaUj  de- 
licate, having  so  severely  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  in- 
disposition, that  a  change  to  her  native  climate  had  become 
indispensably  necessary.  Sir  William  endeavoured  to  solace 
his  mind  during  the  absence  of  a  beloved  wife,  by  returning 
willi  reiterated  zest  to  his  studies ;  and  in  1 794,  appeared  a 
translation  by  him,  of  the  "  Ordinances  of  Menu."  He  was 
also  indefatigable  in  completing  die  Digest  of  Hindoo  and  Mo- 
hammedan law ;  which  alone  prevented  him  from  accompany- 
ing-the  "  partner  of  his  soul." 

The  mournful  task  now  remains  to  describe  the  last  illness  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  On  the  20th  of  April,  after  a  long 
and  late -walk,  in  an  unwholesome  situation,  he  was  seized  with 
symptoms,  that  seemed  to  denote  an  approaching  ague.  The 
disorder,  however,  soon  proved  to  be  an  inflammation  in  theliver, 
a  complaint  common  in  the  East,  and  supposed  to  arise  from 
an  accelerated  circulation  of  the  blood.  1  he  progress  of  this 
cruel  disease  was  so  rapid,  that  it  terminated  &taUy  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1794',  and  Sir  John  Shore,  who  witnessed 
his  last  moments,  mentions  that  he  died  without  uttering  a 
single  groan. 

Next  day  the  funeral  ceremony  was  performed  with  all  the 
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honours  due  to  his  public  station.  A  stately  monument  has 
since  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Oxford,  by  a  subscription 
of  the  gentlemen  resident  in  Bengal,  who  had  been  educated 
at  dither  of  the  English  universities ;  while  a  similar  tribute  of 
respect,  at  the  expence  of  Lady  Jones,  and  from  the  chisel  of 
Flaxman,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  anti-chamber  of  the  chapel 
of  University  College, 

Thus  died  in  hi^  48th  year,  Sir  William  Jones,  who,  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  ^^  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
sons  of  men." 

It  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  facility  of  his  talents,  and 
the  exquisiteness  of  his  memory,  when  it  is  recorded,  that  he 
understood  no  fewer  than  twenfy-eight  languages,  eight  of 
which  had  been  acquired  with  critical  correctness.  In  respect 
to  his  literary  achievements  also,  they  were  so  numerous  as  to 
exhibit  an  Herculean  task  never  before  attempted,  or  attained, 
in  an  equal  mimber  of  years. 

His  celebrity,  indeed,    is  astonishing,  and  in  point  of  cha- 
racter,   his  is  one   of  the  fairest   of   the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  both   as  to  integrity  and  patriotism ;   while  in  respect    • 
to  genius,  general  literature,  and  deep  research,  it  is  second 
to  none,    in    the  annals  of  his  country.      Pious,    regular, 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties ;  he  was  a  perfect 
model  in  private  life.     Patient,  indefatigable,  uncorrupt,  and 
at  the  same  lime  gifted  with  a  wonderftil  dc^ee  of  precision 
and  equanimity ;  he  exhibited  the  perfect  pattern  of  an  up- 
right Judge ;  critically  acquainted  with  the  architecture  of  the 
English   constitution,    he  admired  that  noble  fabric,    in  its 
ancient   primeval  Saxon   simplicity;  and   lamented   that   its 
noble  Gothic  arch  had  been  disfigured  and  undermined,  by  the 
modem  torrent  of  corruption.     So  pure  was  he  in  regard  to 
his  principles,  that  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  "  English 
Cato ;"  so  universal  in  respect  to  attainments,   that  he  bore  a 
near   resemblance    to    the   "  admirable   Crichton,"   while  a 
learned  Dutch  Professor*  termed  him  "  the  Phcenix  of  his 
day,  and  the  ornament  of  the  age." 

•  H.  A.  Schuliens. 
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Sir  William  Jones  had  something  of  the  *^  noble  of  nature" 
in  his  appearance.  His  air  and  manner  were  dignified;  and 
although  his  comitenance  denoted  neither  pride  nor  austerity; 
yet  there  was  somewhat  of  reserve,  that  designated  conscious 
dignity,  and  never  failed  to  command  and  obtain  respect.  This, 
however,  was  at  the  same  time  accompanied  with  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  modesty,  which  added  not  a  little  to  his  worth ; 
while  it  enhanced,  in  no  small  degree,  his  singular  talents  and 
acquirements. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  Sir  William  Jones  did  not 
succeed  in  his  wish  to  represent  his  alma  mater  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  it  would  have  detained  him  in  England,  and  might 
have  preserved,  for  many  additional  years,  a  life  so  dear  and  so 
precious  to  his  country.  This  was  the  object  of  his  highest 
ambition ;  and  one  for  which,  as  he  himself  was  accustomed  to 
say,  he  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  "  not  only  an  Indian 
Judgeship  of  six  thousand  a  year ;  but  a  Nabobship,  with  as 
many  millions." 

To  conclude,  he  literally  sacrificed  his  life  to  a  nice  sense 
of  duty;  — the  completion  of  a  code  of  laws  for  our  Hindoo 
and  Mohammedan  subjects  in  India ;  —  and  was  worthy  to  live 
cither  in  the  times  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  to  whose 
triumph  he  attuned  his  lyre;  or  of  Hampden  and  Sidney, 
whose  lives  and  whose  death,  alike  constituted  the  theme  of 
his  eulogium. 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  in  6  volumes  4to,  with  an 
engraved  portrait  by  Heath,  from  a  picture  by  Sir  Joshua, 
were  published  in  London  in  1 799.  The  amiable  editor,  Lady 
Jones,  in  a  short,  but  pertinent  and  modest  preface,  states  it  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  her  husband,  that  ^^  the 'best  monu- 
ment that  can  be  erected  to  a  man  of  literary  talents,  is  a  good 
edition  of  his  works."  She  apologizes  for  delay,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  papers  so  widely  dispersed, 
and  partly  ^^  from  those  habits  of  inactivity  ajpid  indecisiou 
which  affliction  imposes  on  a  mind  that  has  been  deeply 
wounded." 

Volume  I.  consiit»entirely  of  discourses  pronounced  before 
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the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  the  first  of  which  was  deliver- 
ed by  Sir  John  Shore,  Bart,  (now  Lord  Teignmouth,)  on  May 
22,  1794,  on  the  demise  of  their  late  lamented  President 

The  second  volume  is  dedicated  to  botanical  researches,  a 
grammar  of  the  Persian  language,  and  a  Latin  commentary 
consisting  of  six  books ;  all  of  which  relate  to  Asiatic  poetry. 
Vol.  III.  is  occupied  with  charges  to  the  grand  jur)'  at  Cal- 
cutta, the  Institutes  of  the  Hindu  law,  the  Mohammedan  law 
of  succession,  and  tlie  Mohammedan  law  of  inheritance. 

In  volume  IV.  we  have  the  speeches  of  Isoeus,  relative  to  the 
succession  of  property ;  the  Mollakat,  or  seven  Arabian  poems 
which  w^ere  suspended  in  the  temple  at  Mecca,  together  with 
poems  and  translations  by  the  author.  To  ^^  the  Principles 
of  Oovcrnmc^nt,  in  a  Dialogue  between  a  Gentleman  and  a 
Farmer,"  which  wc  have  before  alluded  to,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing advertisement: 

^^  A  short  defence  liath  been  thought  necessary  against  a 
violent  and  gioundless  attack  upon  the  Flintshire  committee, 
for  having  testified  their  approbation  of  the  following  dialogue^ 
which  hath  been  publicly  branded  with  the  most  injurious  epi- 
thets ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  the  sure  way  to  vindicate  this 
little  tract  from  so  unjust  a  character,  will  be  as  publickly  to 
produce  it.  The  friends  of  the  revolution  will  instantly  see, 
that  it  contains  no  principle  which  has  not  the  support  of  the 
highest  authority,  as  well  as  the  clearest  reason. 

**  If  the  doctrine  which  it  slightly  touches,  in  a  maimer  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  dialogue,  be  "  seditious,  treasonable,  and 
diiibolical ;"  Lord  Somers  was  an  incendiary,  Locke  a  traitor, 
and  the  Convention  Parliament  a  Pandemonium ;  but  if  those 
names  are  the  glory  and  boast  of  England,  and  if  that  Con- 
vention secured  our  liberty  and  happiness,  then  the  doctrines 
in  question  are  not  only^^  and  roiional,  but  constitutional  and 
saliUary,  and  the  reproachful  epithets  belong  wholly  to  the 
system  of  those  who  so  grossly  misapplied  them." 

Vol.  V.  is  wholly  occupied  about  Nadir  Shah,  or  Chagh. 
Vol.  VI.  consists  partly  of  Indian  Uterature,  and  partly  of  the 
Eesay  on  the  Law  of  BaiUnents,  in  which  the  author  pays  a 
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justly  merited  compliment  to  the  learning,  industry,  and  in- 
genuity of  the  Recorder  of  Liverpool.  We  also  here  find  an 
elaborate  inquiry  into  the  legal  modes  of  suppressing  riots; 
and  a  speech  to  the  assembled  inhabitants  of  London,  West- 
minster, and  Southwark,  May  28,  1782,  in  favour  of  a  reform 
of  parliament.  ^^  It  is  true^^  observes  the  orator,  <^  that  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  ought  not  to  be  changed;  it  isjalse 
that  the  form  ought  not  to  be  corrected ;  and  I  'mil  now  de- 
monstrate, that  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  requires  a  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  nearly  equal,  and  nearly  universal." 

An  octavo  edition  of  this  work,  was  afterwards  published  by 
the  late  John  Stockdale. 

In  1783,  Sir  William  (then  Mr.)  Jones,  published  a  **  Letr 
ter  to  a  Patriot  Senator,"  which  includes  the  draft  of  a  bill  for 
^^  a  Constitutional  Representation  of  the  People."  Mr.  Nichol 
has  fully  ascertained,  that  this  work  proceeded  fi'om  the  pen 
of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

The  "  Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieces,"  also  contains  a  variety 
of  poetical  efiiisions,  not  included  in  his  works ;  but  attributed 
to  his  Muse. 
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No.  II.. 


The  Life  of  MARSHAL  NEY. 


It  has  been  wdl  observed  by  a  French  writer,  that  the  first 
words  comprehended  by  a  child,  become  its  first  ideas ;  that 
the  impresssions  resulting  from  Utese  constitute  its  first  senti- 
ments ;  and  that  these  impressions  consolidated  by  time,  at 
length  form  its  character.  The  native  of  a  warlike  country, 
bred  up  during  a  revolutionary  epoch ;  and  having  nothing 
around  him  but  the  sound  of  arms,  the  din  of  war,  and  the 
preparations  for  battle;  these  remarks  are  applicable  in  no 
common  degree,  to  the  subject  of  the  present  memcur. 

Michael  Ney  was  bom  in  the  little  town  of  Sarre-Loniit  on 
the  confiiiDs  of  Lorraine,  January  10,  1769.  Betng  alike 
destitute  of  profession  and  family  connactioiUt  be  won 
yielded  to  his  &TOurite  passion,  whidi  wu  Mi  tidtot  dwc  to 
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distiDgouh  himself  tu  a  loldier  j  and  he  accordingly  eotei 
the  r^^ent  of  Coltme^-General,  as  a  simple  hussar.  T 
yonng  man  lost  no  importunity  to  signalize  himself;  a 
as  the  occasions  were  at  that  time  frequent,  he  soon  pan 
through  all  the  Intermediate  steps,  so  that  in  1792  be  becK 
an  adjutant ;  a  Ueutenant  in  1793 ;  and  iu  1794  a  Obtain, 
was  after  these  promotions,  that  he  was  first  noticed  by  C 
neral  Klebcr,  who  attached  him  to  his  staff,  and  obtuned  : 
him  the  rank  oi  cfief  tTescaJron. 

Neywas  next  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  corj>s 
partizana,  n  body  capable  of  great  expoi&  ;  but  little  esteem 
however,  by  the  army,  as  they  do  not  receive  any  regular  p 
and  consequently  live  chiefly  on  plunder.  Such  a  syst^n 
this  is  still  but  too  frequently  practised  on  the  continent :  ; 
to  the  honour  of  the  British  character,  it  has  never  b< 
adopted  by  us.  On  that  occrsloti,  this  young  sotdioj 
distinguished  himself  both  bytlie  valour  he  displa^ 
atratagema  he  recurred  to,  for  the  purpose  < 
my'slincs,  cutting  off  their  supplies,  nnddi> 
ments.  Atthesametimehehadgoodscnse  e 
that  his  education  had  bceii  neglect? 
ployed  every  moment,  not  demandT 
tions,  in  study.  In  addition  to  tliu^ 
rect  his  German  accent;  and  a 
and  write  French  with  all  the 

In  1796,  while  serving  in  i 
Meuse,  Ncy  cxhiUtcd  multiplied! 
-courage   and   good  conduct, 
kirchen,  Dierdorf,  Montabanr,  ; 
a  litde  to  extend  his  reputation.   It  i 
*ith  only  100  cavalry,   he  made  9,0t 
war,  and  obtained  possession  of  WirtzlS 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions, 
attacked  and  vanquished   n   detachment  ( 
number  to  his  own;  and   if  i' 
that  day,  after  pasiiiig  a  river,  the  1 
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«ft  if  misled  by  his  destinies,  continued  bis  march  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  would  have  been  but  an  act  of  common  pru- 
dence to  have  passed  the  winter  in  Poland.     On  assembling  a 

^  oooncil  of  war,  to  demand  the  opinions  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers, Ncy,  in  conformity  to  his  character,  addressed  the  Em- 
peror as  follows : 

**  Sire !  —  The  present  war  appears  to  me  extraordinary  in 
its  qature.  The  Russians  never  fought  before  with  such  in- 
trepidity ;  and  you  have  hitherto  overcome  the  enemy  by  the 

'  superiority  of  your  manoeuvres  alone.  But  the  grand  army  is 
as  yet  unsubdued;  and  wc  have  still  a  hundred  leagues  to 
march  before  wc  reach  Moscow.  The  whole  country  being 
covered  with  immense  forests,  aiid  destitute  of  cities,  nay,  al- 
most of  villages,  how  shall  we  obtain  provisions,  even  for  fifty 
thousand  men  ?  What  is  to  become  of  oiu*  wounded  ?  How 
shall  we  be  able  to  keep  up  our  communications  with  Wilna? 
It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  army  ought  to  establish 
itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  the  Dnieper,  while  we 

^  occupy  Smolensko,  and  its  vicinity,  with  a  strong  advanced 
guard.  What  we  found  in  Spain,  ought  to  teach  us  what  a 
nation  is  capable  of,  when  animated  by  fanaticism,  the  love  of 
country,  and  an  attachment  to  their  Prince!  Instead  of 
inarching  to  Moscow,  which  is  equally  hostile  to  the  interests 

J  of  your  Majesty,  either  now  or  hereafter,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
we  ought  to  wait  for  the  enemy  here :  they  will  assuredly  come 
in  search  of  us  in  this  very  spot :  you  will  then  exterminate 
them,  as  at  Austerlitz ;  after  which,  you  will  be  master  of  the 
nies  of  the  universe."  The  Marshal  was  opposed,  on  this 
occ  «,  by  Caulincourt  *,  who  had  been  employed  on  a  di- 
plomatic mission  in  Russia.     The  latter  proposed  the  libera- 

•  Caulincourt,  by  attaching  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Bonaparte,  participated,  for  a 

wbilcy  in  his  glury  and  success ;  and  became  Duke  of  Vicenza,  Grand  Master  of  the 

f  Hone,  an  AmbaMador  from,  and  a  confidential  adviser  to  the  Emperor.     He  was,  ac- 

W  «oKdii^7>  consuhed  on  all  great  and  critical  events  ;  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  that  has  oc-. 

.    Rationed  hU  being  generally  accused  as  the  chief  instrument  employed  in  the  seizure 

^nd  executioD  of  the  unfortunate  Due  D'Enghien.     It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  add,  that 

^*e  has  constantly  and  explicitly  denied  this  charge ;  particularly  in  the  coarse  of  his  cok-» 

poodence  with  the  Pvke  of  WelUngton,  during  the  ficst  capitulation  of  Paris. 
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distiDguUh  himself  as  a  soldier ;  and  he  accordingly  entered 
the  regiment  of  Colonel-General,  as  a  simple  hussar.  This 
young  man  lost  no  opportunity  to  signalize  himself;  and 
as  the  occasions  were  at  that  time  frequent,  he  soon  passed 
through  all  the  intermediate  steps,  so  that  in  1792  be  became 
an  adjutant ;  a  lieutenant  in  1793;  and  in  1794  a  Captain.  It 
was  after  these  promotions,  that  he  was  first  noticed  by  Ge- 
neral Kleber,  who  attached  him  to  his  staff,  and  obtained  for 
him  the  rank  oi  chef  (Tescadron. 

Ney  was  next  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  corps  of 
partizans,  a  body  capable  of  great  expoifii ;  but  little  esteemed, 
however,  by  the  army,  as  they  do  not  receive  any  regular  pay, 
and  consequently  live  chiefly  on  plunder.  Such  a  system  as 
this  is  still  but  too  frequently  practised  on  the  continent :  yet 
to  the  honour  of  the  British  character,  it  has  never  been 
adopted  by  us.  On  that  occasion,  this  young  soldier  of  fortune 
distinguished  himself  both  by  the  valour  he  displayed,  and  the 
stratagems  he  recurred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  traversing  the  ene- 
my's lines,  cutting  off  their  supplies,  and  disturbing  their  canton- 
ments. At  the  same  time  he  had  good  sense  enough,  to  perceive 
that  his  education  had  been  neglected ;  and  he  accordingly  em- 
ployed every  moment,  not  demanded  by  his  professional  avoca- 
tions, in  study.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  cor- 
rect his  German  accent ;  and  at  length  learned  both  to  speak 
and  write  French  with  all  the  purity  of  a  native. 

In  1796,  while  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  Nov  exhibited  multiplied  proofs,  both  of  his  personal 
courage  and  good  conduct.  The  engagements  of  Alten- 
kirchen,  Dierdorf,  Montabaur,  and  Bcndorff,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  extend  his  reputation.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion, 
with  only  100  cavalry,  he  made  2,000  infantry  prisoners  of 
war,  and  obtained  possession  of  Wirtzbourg,  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  Two  days  aft^,  he 
attacked  and  vanquished  a  detachment  of  horse,  double  in 
number  to  his  own ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  bulletins  of 
that  day,  after  passing  a  river,  the  banks  of  which  were  fined 
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with  fourteen  cannon,  he  made  himself  master  of  Forsheiin, 
although  defended  by  70  pieces  of  artillery ;  on  this,  he  was 
nominated  a  general  of  brigade. 

In  the  course  of  these  exploits,  many  emigrants  were  taken 
prisoners  by  him ;  but  he  always  contrived  to  dude  the  orders 
for  shooting  them.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  an  observa- 
tion oil  the  part  of  one  of  the  deputies  on  mission,  who  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Kleber,  pointedly  remarked,  "  that  his 
friend  Ney  always  conducted  himself  like  a  man  of  honour, 
both  during  the  combat,  and  after  the  victory ;  for  he  knew 
both  when,  and  how,  to  spill,  and  to  spare  the  blood  of  his 
countrymen !" 

So  great  had  his  reputation  now  become,  that  in  April 
1797,  he  commanded  the  French  cavalry,  at  the  battle  of 
Neuwicd,  on  which  occasion  he  pierced  through  the  Austrian 
lines,  and  contributed  powerftiUy  to  the  success  of  that  day. 
Immediately  after  this  he  forced  the  enemy  to  abandon  Giessen, 
and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Steinberg ;  but  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  and  was 
taken  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  his  horse  falling  under  him, 
wliile  exposing  himself  like  a  comanon  soldier,  in  order  to  save 
a  piece  of  artillery.  General  Hoche  soon  obtained  Ney*s  libera- 
tion by  exchange ;  and  on  returning  to  the  army  he  was  im- 
mediately raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general  of  division. 

Soon  after  this,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and  declared  against 
what  was  then  termed  Le  Parti  de  Clichy^  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  Council  of  Ancients :  but  this  is  the  only  time  that  we 
find  his  name  inscribed  in  the  political  annals  of  the  revolu- 
lution.  Both  before  and  after  this  period,  he  strictly  con- 
fined himself  to  his  military  ftmctions. 

In  1799,  we  find  the  subject  of  this  memoir  serving  in  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  and  commanding  the  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Thiir,  which  was  fought  on  the  26th  of  May.  On 
the  third  of  November,  be  distinguished  himself  by  a  singular 
exploit,  which  conveys  some  idea  of  his  military  character. 
The  dty  of  Maidieim,  separated  firom  the  French  army  by  the 
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Rhine,  was  at  that  period  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison, 
and  began  to  be  considered  as  the  key  of  Germany,  on  that 
part  of  the  frontiers.  Both  on  this  and  other  accounts,  it  became 
highly  desirable  for  the  French  to  obtain  possession  of  it, 
more  especially  as  it  was  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  capable 
of  affording  subsistence  for  their  troops;  and  would  asost 
them  at  the  same  time  in  their  incursions  on  the  other  side  <^ 
the  river.  Finding  that  this  object  was  not  to  attained  by 
ordinary  means,  stratagem  was  therefore  resorted  to.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  General,  disguising  himself  in  a  Prussian 
dress,  crossed  the  Rhine  during  the  night,  found  means  to 
enter  the  town,  and  afler  examining  all  the  posts  and  avenues 
in  person,  returned  without  discovery,  being  chiefly  indebted 
for  his  safety,  to  the  facility  with  which  he  conversed  in  the 
German  language.  Perceiving  that  numbers  would  only  en^ 
barrass  and  betray  him,  he  selected  one  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers,  who  resolved  to  risk  their  lives  in  such  an  extraordt 
nary  enterprise ;  and  with  this  feeble,  but  gallant  detachment, 
he  effected  a  passage  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  eleven 
he  had  attacked  and  carried  all  the  advanced  works ;  and  the 
Governor,  having  imprudently  commanded  a  sally,  he  repulsed 
the  enemy,  entered  the  gate  along  with  the  fugitives,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  actually  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  before  the  numbers  of  the  assailants 
were  discovered. 

In  1 800,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  of  the  Rhine ;  and  at  Worms  and  Frankenthal,  is  re- 
ported to  have  conducted  himself  with  equal  ability  and  ardour. 
On  June  the  5th,  he  fought  the  battle  of  the  Iller,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  took  possession  of  all  the  enemy's  artillery.  Soon  after 
this,  we  find  him  in  possession  of  Francfort  and  Stuttgard ;  and 
also  reaping  new  laurels  at  the  battle  of  Zurich,  in  which  die 
Austrians  were  once  more  defeated. 

The  General,  afler  this,  served  both  under  Massena  in  SwiU 
zerland,  and  Moreau  in  Germany.  In  1802,  Bonaparte^  thn 
first  Consul,  by  way  of  testifying  his  esteem,  and,  perhi^ 
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4^so9  with  a  view  of  attaching  this  rising  officer  to  his  interests, 
presented  him  with  a  superb  Egyptian  sabre :  a  circumstance 
trifling  in  itself,  but  attended,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  with 
the  most  &tal  results. 

At  the  peace  of  LuneviUe,  Ncy  was  appointed  Inspector- 
General  of  Cavalry.  Scarcely  had  he  received  orders  for 
this  purpose,  than  Bonaparte  sent  him  into  Switzerland,  als 
Minister  Plenipotentiary ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  former 
became  first,  mediator  between  the  contending  Cantons; 
and  then,  for  a  while,  the  sole  arbiter  of  their  destinies. 

On  his  recall,  after  completing  the  object  of  his  mission,  the 
General  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  of  Ccmpiegne. 
He  then  removed  to  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  where  an  immense 
body  of  troops  was  posted,  under  the  vaunting  and  ridiculous 
pretence  of  invading  England. 

The  moment  that  Bonaparte  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor, 
he  jinmediately  conferred  on  Ney  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
Marshal  of  the  empire.  In  1 804,  he  was  also  nominated  « 
Grand  Officer  of  the  7th  cohort  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  he  was  decorated  with  the  ribband^ 
and  created  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ  in  Portugal.  ' 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Germany,  the  army  lately  en- 
camped on  the  sea-coast,  traversed  France  with  astonishing 
expedition,  chiefly  by  means  of  carriages  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  in  1 805,  it  once  more  crossed  the  Jlhine.  On  his 
arrival  in  Germany,  Marshal  Ney  fought  the  memorable  battle 
^hich  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Elchingen.  After 
the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  he  repaired  to  the  Tyrol  with  30,000 
men,  by  means  of  which  he  obliged  the  Archduke  John  to 
evacuate  that  country.  He  then  entered  Carinthia,  where  he 
remained  until  the  peace  of  Presbourg. 
.  On  the  rupture  with  Prussia  in  1 806,  we  find  this  bold  and 
active  officer  occupying  a  strong  position  between  Bambei^ 
and  Amberg.  At  the  battle  of  Jena,  fought  on  the  14th  of 
October,  he  commanded  the  6th  corpsj  forming  the  ri^ht  wing 
of  the  French  army  under  Soult,  after  which,  Magdeburg  c»* 
pitulated  to  him. 

I  I 
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The  Russian  army  alone,  now  presented  a  firont  to  tlie 
French.  But  General  Beningsen  was  at  length  forced  by 
Marshal  Ney,  to  repass  the  Pregel ;  who  also  proved  victori- 
ous at  Deppen,  on  which  occasion  the  celebrated  PlatoflPwas 
taken  prisoner.  At  length,  the  battle  of  Fredland  put  an  end 
to  the  campaign ;  and  the  war  was,  for  a  while,  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

But  the  cessation  of  hostihties  in  the  North  was  only  a 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  new,  and  far  more  sangui- 
nary war  in  the  South.  Bonaparte,  blinded  by  vanity  and 
ambition,  and  instigated  by  a  career  hitherto  almost  onifonidy 
victorious,  in  a  luckless  hour,  determined  on  new  conquests. 
Accordingly,  those  gallant  soldiers  who  had  survived  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Pregel  and  the  Oder,  were  now  devoted  to  perish 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Tagus. 

Ney,  on  this  occasion,  was  not  suffered  to  repose  in  France. 
Hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  the  autumn  of  1 8O89  lit 
rushed  into  a  conflict  entirely  new  to  him,  the  dangers  of  which 
were  incalculable ;  for  the  enemy  always  proved  most  formid- 
able, when  unseen  and  unheard  of.  The  National  Juntos 
which  then  exercised  the  government  of  Spun,  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  had  by  this  time  organized  a  regular  renst- 
ance ;  and  the  Generals  Castanos  and  Palafox  occupied  strong 
positions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tudela,  where  th^  Marshal 
attacked,  and  would  have  annihilated  them,  but  for  the  impe- 
tuosity  of  his  colleague,  Lannes. 

After  this,  he  received  orders  from  Bonaparte  to  march 
against  Madrid ;  while  the  latter,  soon  after,  took  advantage 
of  the  new  war  with  Austria,  to  leave  a  country  in  which  he 
despaired  to  gather  any  laurels.  Previously  to  this  event,  Ney 
had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  frankly  told  hiniy  in 
the  presence  of  his  own  staff,  <<  that  it  was  not  with  an  anny, 
but  a  whole  people  they  had  now  to  contend ;  and  that  h^ 
augured  ill  of  the  termination  of  the  present  conflict."  The 
other  frankly  confessed,  that  the  ^^  people  were  fimatidsed  by 
the  priests ;  and  that  Spain  had  become  the  Vendh  of  France; 
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yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he  had  subdued  the  one^  and  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  otha:." 

But  although  Ney  disapproyed  of  the  war,  he  nevertheless 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  bring  it  tor  a  speedy  conclu- 
sion. Accordingly,  he  made  a  forced  mardi  to  Benevento, 
with  intention  to  cut  off  tlie  retreat  of  the  English ;  but  the 
gallant  General  Moore  had  by  this  time  reached  the  passes  of 
Galicia;  wliile  Romana  sheltered  the  wreck  of  his  army 
among  the  mountains  of  Puebla  de  Sanabria. 

Meanwhile,  Marshal  Soult  was  obliged  by  Lord  Wellington, 
to  evacuate  Portugal ;  soon  after  which  he  formed  a  junction 
with  Ney.  But  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing 
worthy  of  their  reputation,  the  people  being  greatly  indignant 
at  this  unjust  invasion,  and  nobly  preferring  death  itself,  to 
subjugation  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

Massena  *  being  now  invested  with  the  command,  sent  the 
Marshal  to  besiege  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  who  took  possession  of  it, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  and  granted  his  life  to  the  Governor, 
and  a  capitulation  to  the  garrison,  although  neither  had  been 
stipulated. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  the  Anglo- Portuguese 
army,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Wellington,  occupied  the 
formidable  heights  of  Sierra  de  Buzaco.     Massen'a,  so  cele- 

^Mtrshal  Massena  was  born  in  the  immediate  viciniijof  Nice,  and  was  originally  a  sub- 
dtern  officer  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  He  immediaif  ly  joinrd  the  French  army 
that  invaded  his  native  country,  and  proved  highly  ierviccable  to  the  cunqueron,  in 
consequence  of  his  local  knowledge.  In  addition  t*>  this,  he  soon  displayed  comidefable 
professionnl  talents  also;  and  distinguished  himself  in  such  a  manner,  iliat  we  find  hin 
acting  as  a  General  of  Brigade  in  1793. 

In  1795,  he  commandetl  the  right  wing  of  the  "  Army  of  Italy/*  and  defeated  the 
Aiutrians  both  at  Vado  and  Tenano. 

In  1796,  he  contributed- powerfully  to  the  successes  of  Bonaparte,  and  it  was  be  wbo 
first  took  possession  of  Milan  and  Verona. 

But  Massena  afterwards  received  some  sertie  ch|pks,  and  it  was  alleged  that  be  «■• 
utterly  incapable  of  acting  as  a  ^^Mmander  in  Cfiief.  Yet  his  campaign  in  Swit- 
serland  served  to  contradict  this  opinion,  as  be  beat  the  Archduke  Charles  before 
Zurich,  and  soon  after  routed  the  Rotsian  army  under  Korsakow. 

During  his  command  in  Spain,  however,  he  added  but  little  to  the  repuution  obttia- 
erf  by  him  during  his  brilliant  defence  of  Genua;  and  u  now  usually  considered  ou  the 
Continent  u  a  General  of  the  second  class. 

The  Manhtli  who  ii  immenseiy  rich,  if  now  in  tlie  decline  of  life,  tod  uearly  hiuid, 
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brated  for  Iiis  campaigns  in  Italy,  instead  of  attempting  to  turn 
their  flanks,  as  proposed  by  Ney,  in  express  opposition  to  the 
formal  protest  of  that  oflicer,  marched  against  the  front.  Hav- 
ing failed,  as  was  foreseen,  in  consequence  of  the  steady  bra^ 
very  of  the  Allies,  the  Commander  in  Chief  was  forced  to  re- 
cur to  the  original  plan ;  on  which,  the  enemy  retired  slowly, 
and  in  good  order,  to  the  inexpugnable  chain  of  mountains 
called  Tones  Vedras^  between  the  sea  and  the  Tagus. 

Masse^ia  made  many  spirited  but  ineflectual  attempts  to  cross 
this  river ;  he  then  tried  to  draw  out  the  English  by  offering  them 
battle ;  but  he  failed  in  both.  Famine,  in  addition  to  disease^ 
now  produced  the  most  frightful  ravages  in  his  army,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wise  precaution  adopted  by  the  inhabitants,  to 
destroy  all  their  provisions.  At  the  approach  of  the  French, 
the  men  retired  into  the  mountains  with  their  flocks ;  while 
the  women,  the  children,  the  nuns,  and  the  monks,  fled  to  Lis- 
bon. The  invaders,  finding  a  complete  desert  around  them, 
without  so  much  as  an  ass,  a  mule,  a  goat,  or  a  cow,  to  be 
seen,  prepared  for  a  retreat ;  and,  as  usual,  the  conunand  of 
the  rear-guard,  on  which  the  safety  of  all  depended,  was  et^ 
trusted  to  Ney.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  attracted  the 
attention  and  applause  of  both  friends  and  foes ;  but  his  spirit* 
ed  remonstrances  to  Massena,  induced  the  latter  to  order  the 
Marshal  home ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  transmitted  serious 
charges  against  him  to  Bonaparte,  on  the  score  of  insubordi- 
nation. 

The  Emperor,  as  if  to  obliterate  the  injustice,  impolicy,  and 
iQ  success  of  the  Spanish  war,  now  meditated  an  invasion  of 
Russia,  partly  with  a  view  of  forcing  that  power  to  join  the 
continental  confederacy  against  England,  and  partly  with  the 
hope  of  concealing  his  late  reverses  under  a  blaze  of  glory. 

Having  assembled  an  immense  army  for  this  purpose,  he 
commenced  his  march  for  the  ancient  capital  of  Moscow ;  and 
Ney,  on  this  occasion,  was  placed  along  with  Murat,  at  th» 
head  of  a  most  formidable  advanced  guard.  The  former  distin* 
guished  himself,  as  usual,  at  the  capture  of  Smolensko ;  and  the 
most  auspicious  results  being  now  prognosticated,  BoDapart^ 
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if  misled  by  his  destinies,  continued  his  march  at  the  very 
neht  when  it  would  have  been  but  an  act  of  common  pru- 
ice  to  have  passed  the  winter  in  Poland.  On  assembling  a 
onncil  of  war,  to  demand  the  opinions  of  the  principal  offi- 
ers,  Ney,  in  conformity  to  his  character,  addressed  the  Em- 
or  as  follows : 

**  Sire !  —  The  present  war  appears  to  me  extraordinary  in 

are.     The  Russians  never  fought  before  with  such  in- 

ity ;  and  you  have  hitherto  overcome  the  enemy  by  the 

uperiority  of  your  manoeuvres  alone.     But  the  grand  army  is 

yet  unsubdued;  and  we  have  still  a  hundred  leagues  to 

oarch  before  we  reach  Moscow.     The  whole  country  being 

overed  with  immense  forests,  arid  destitute  of  cities,  nay,  al- 

aost  of  villages,  how  shall  we  obtain  provisions,  even  for  fifty 

nd  men  ?     What  is  to  become  of  our  wounded  ?     How 

ball  we  be  able  to  keep  up  our  communications  with  Wilna? 

t  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  army  ought  to  establish 

tsdf  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  the  Dnieper,  while  we 

ccupy  Smolensko,  and  its  vicinity,  with  a  strong  advanced 

lard.     What  we  found  in  Spain,  ought  to  teach  us  what  a 

on  is  capable  of^  when  animated  by  fiinaticism,  the  love  of 

i     itry,  and  an   attachment  to  their   Prince!     Instead  of 

ching  to  Moscow,  which  is  equally  hostile  to  the  interests 

f  your  Majesty,  «ther  now  or  hereafter,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 

*  ought  to  wait  for  the  enemy  here :  they  will  assuredly  come 

1  I    irch  of  us  in  this  very  spot :  you  will  then  exterminate 

1,  as  at  Austerlitz;  after  which,  you  will  be  master  of  the 

stinies  of  the  universe."     The  Marshal  was  opposed,  on  this 

ccasion,  by  Caulincourt  *,  who  had  been  employed  on  a  di- 

lomatic  mission  in  Russia.     The  latter  proposed  the  libera* 


•  Caalincourt,  by  tttaching  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Bonaparte,  ptrticipftted,  for  a 
bile,  in  his  glory  and  success ;  and  became  Dulce  of  Vicenza,  Grand  Master  of  the 
rae,  an  Ambassador  from,  and  a  confidential  adviser  to  the  Emperor.  He  was,  ac- 
m  ^J»  consulted  on  all  great  and  critical  events  ;  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  that  has  oc-. 
itioned  hia  being  generally  accused  u  the  chief  instrument  employed  in  the  seizure 
id  execution  of  the  unfertuntte  Due  D'Enghieo.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  add,  that 
g  has  constantly  and  cxplieitly  denied  this  diarge ;  particularly  in  the  course  of  his  coc-» 
t^KMidence  with  the  DiIm  of  Wellington,  during  the  fint  capitulation  of  Paris. 
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tion  of  the  peasantry,  as  a  sure  mode  of  success ;  and,  at  the 
same  time  flattered  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Emperor^  hyhaxl* 
ing  the  present  as  the  most  glorious  period  of  his  life*  An 
advanced  movement,  and  a  pitched  battle,  was  the  result ;  and 
Ney  having  pierced  the  enemy's  line,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  victory,  obtained  the  title  of  Prince  of  Moskowa. 

The  capture  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  the  retrograde 
march  of  the  French,  the  famine,  the  miseries,  the  disorient 
the  diseases,  and,  above  all,  the  disorganization  that  ensued, 
are  well  known  to  the  public.  On  this  occasion,  however,  die 
Marshal  evinced  his  usual  courage,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  save  the  remains  of  this  once-numerous  army,  the  escape 
of  any  part  of  which  appeared  to  be  miraculous.  Boniqparte^ 
on  one  occasion,  embraced  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  exr 
claimed  aloud,  —  "  That  he  less  lamented  the  loss  of  his  trcMip% 
as  the  audacious  and  enterprizing  Duke  of  Elchingen  remained 
safe!" 

All  Europe,  astonished  at  this  sudden  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  France,  prognosticated  her  downfall.  She,^  who  had 
hitherto  acted  constantly  on  the  offensive,  was  now  forced  to 
fly  before  three  Russian  armies.  The  Austrians  began  alngadr 
to  hesitate ;  Hamburgh  and  Berlin  were  once  more  occupied 
by  the  enemy ;  the  King  of  Prussia,  delivered  from  subjectioDi 
was  at  the  head  of  a  resolute  body  of  troops ;  while  Moraty 
to  whom  Bonaparte  had  entrusted  the  command  of  the  fugk* 
tives,  had  himseli^  fled  in  disguise  to  Naples,  and  left  the  Prince 
Viceroy  *  at  tlie  head  of  broken  squadrons  and  ^iiaAntpfited 
legions. 

The  Emperor,  however,  whose  power  and  popularity  aeemed 

•  Eugene  de  Beauharnois  is  the  ooly  son  of  the  Ute  Empress  Joaephine,  bj  M.  dc 
Beauharnois,  a  noblcmac  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  who  «raa  roost  ctucUt  and 
justly  put  III  death,  merf^ly  fro.n  the  suspicion  of  being  attached  to  Louis  XVI.  ;  ia 
sequence  of  wl/ich,  be  was  arrested  by  bis  own  ^Idiers. 

The  wlii'lf  ot  bis  cbiKiifn  were  adupte'i  by  Bonaparte,  on  his  marriaM  with  thdr 
mother ;  an<i  Eugene,  while  as  yet  a  boy,  accompanied  him  to  Egyit.  H&Ting  db» 
played  considerable  military  talents,  be  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  tbt  TiiiMit 
of  the  French  army  near  Wilna,  after  its  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  condncted  hiaMdf 
witli  great  abilities  on  that  most  trying  occasion.  He  is  the  husband  of  Amcla-tAuKuM^ 
Frincess  of  Bavaria, 
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as  yet  unshaken,  obtained  new  supplies  of  men  and  money  % 
and  raised  the  hopes,  as  well  as  gratified  the  vanity,  of  the* 
nation,  by  resorting,  as  usual,  to  magnificent  promises.^  He 
then  invested  his  consort,  Marie-Louise^  with  the  regency;  left 
Paris  on  the  15th ;  and  opened  the  campaign  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1813.  Marshel  Ney,  on  this  occasion,  repassed  the 
Saale,  at  tlie  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  drove  the  Allies 
back  on  Leipsick.  After  a  short,  but  bloody  contest,  Bona- 
parte once  more  entered  Dresden,  on  the  8th  of  May,  and 
threw  a  bridge  across  the  Elbe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city. 

The  French  army  soon  after  passed  the  Spree,  and  fought 
the  battle  of  Bautzen ;  on  which  occasion,  Ney,  as  usual,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  victory.  But  although  the  Alliea 
had  retired  in  good  order,  yet  the  Emperor  of  Russia  now 
made  propositions  for  peace;  while  the  Emperor  of  Austria  offer- 
ed his  mediation ;  and  an  armistice,  for  some  time^  suspended 
all  fiirther  hostilities.  In  consequence  of  this  palpable  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  Russia  and  Prussia  were  enabled 
to  bring  up  their  respective  contingents ;  while  the  Sovereign 
of  Austria  prepared  to  declare  against  his  son-in-law.  Bema- 
dotte,  too,  more  anxious  to  obtain  a  foreign  throne^  than  to 
succour  his  countrymen,  soon  arrived  at  Stralsund,  with  thirty 
thousand  Swedes. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  Court  of  Vienna  joined  the 
coaUtion ;  and  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  one  of  the  Aui-^ 
trian  Generals,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Allies;  while 
Moreau,  the  ancient  rival  of  Bonaparte,  directed  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  combined  troops,  which  were  superior  in  cavalry^ 
but  inferior  in  infantry,  to  their  opponents. 

Ney,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Silesia,  as  it  was  called,, 
proved,  as  usual,  fortunate ;  but,  on  being  recalled  to  Dres- 
den, the  Duke  of  Tarentum,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  did 
not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  soldiery  to  the  same  extent^ 
was  beaten  by  Blucher.  In  his  new  situation,  the  Marshal  as- 
sisted the  Emperor  in  the  defence  of  the  capital  of  Saxony ; 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  before  Dresden,  in  which  Moreau 

114, 
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was  killed,  and  the  Allies  obliged  to  xetreat,  for  fear  of  being 
cut  oflF  by  Vandamme.*  But  that  General,  instead  of  being 
able  to  assist  the  grand  army,  allowed  himself  to  be  cnvdoped 
among  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  where  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men,  together  with  his 
baggage  and  artillery. 

Marshal  Ney,  having  now  become  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racter in  the  whole  French  line,  was  appointed  to  replace  the 
Duke  of  Reggiof,  who  had  experienced  a  succession  of  checks 
and  disasters,  while  opposed  to  the  troops  of  Bemadotte.  On 
his  arrival  at  head-quarters,  he  immediately  assumed  an  of- 
fensive attitude,  and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  Prince  of 
Sweden.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  centre  of  his  army  was 
beaten,  while  he  was  employed  elsewhere,  and  himself  reported 


*  Vandamme  is  a  natire  of  Frtnch  Flandersj  and  possetief  a  noble  houte  ac  Casaelf 
which  has  been  nearl)^  destroyed  by  the  Royalists  since  tlie  restoration  oi  Ixmis  XVIII. 
This  General,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  entered  into  the  army,  and 
first  distinguished  himself  at  Furnes,  Nieuport,  and  Menin,  places  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  spot  where  he  was  bom.  He  also  acquired  considerable  repntatioo,  both 
\inder  Jourdan  and  Moreau ;  but  the  latter  was  at  length  displeased  with  his  conduct,  and 
a  quarrel  ensued,  in  consequence  of  whieh,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  According  to 
some,  indeed,  he  was  actually  cashiered. 

This  circumstance  appears  to  have  rendered  him  dear  to  Bonaparte,  then  the  rival  and 
enemy  of  Moreau,  who  created  him  a  Count  of  the  empire.  He  was  one  of  the  geoatl 
officers  who  composed  the  vaunted  **  Army  of  England  ;**  and,  on  that  memorable  oc^ 
oesion,  acted  as  commandant  at  Boulogne. 

Having  formerly  distlngmshed  himself  in  Germany,  the  £x- Emperor,  who  seena  to 
have  greatly  over-rated  his  tslenu,  employed  him  fur  the  purpose  of  effecting  ■  great 
and  impitiiant  manoeuvre  against  the  Allies,  in  which  he  completely  failed.  On  being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  eaeniy,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  an  unaccustMned  di^grfe  of 
aeverity,  sent  him  to  Siberia,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  treated  iHth  no  oommon 
degree  of  harshness.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  conjecture  the  reason,  as  the  mo- 
tives of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  who  possesses  the  reputation  of  great  clemency  and  mo- 
deration, hnve  never  l>een  disclosed. 

•f  Oudiuot  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  an  actor,  who  happened  to  be  proprietor 
of  one  of  those  little  theatres  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  Boulevards  at  Pkria. 
It  is  even  reported  by  the  Royalists,  that,  being  a  youth  of  great  activity,  be  hunself 
was  occasionally  employed  as  a  Harlequin  there  ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  him  acting  as  one  of  the  republican  generak,  and 
manding  a  body  of  troops  in  the  army  of  the  Rliiae,  during  1796.     In  1799,  he 
nominated  chief  of  the  etat*major,  under  Massena,  dtiring  his  expedition  into  Italy; 
and,  In  consequence  of  his  military  talents,  soon  after,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rani:  op 
Marshal  of  France^  and  Duke  of  Reggio,  imder  the  govemmcat  of  Bonapaita. 
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to  be  killed  in  the  action  at  Dennewitz.  Bemadotte  ♦  men- 
tions this  rumour  in  his  bulletin,  dated  12th  Sept.  1813 ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  talents  of  his 
opponent. 

"  K  the  Prince  of  Moskowa  is  dead,"  observes  he,  "  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  lost  one  of  his  best  Captains :  accus- 
tomed to  war  on  a  grand  scale,  he  has  long  given  the  most 
eminent  proofs  of  his  rare  valour  and  consummate  talents. 
During  the  last  campaign  in  Russia,  it  was  he  who  saved  the 
French  army  :  both  it  and  France  have  bestowj&d  this  honour- 
able testimony  on  him." 

The  bold  and  impetuous  character  of  the  Marshal  rendered 
hini  inconsolable,  in  consequence  of  this  disaster.  He  was 
almost  tempted  to  quit  the  service;  and,  more  than  once^  had 
resolved  not  to  survive  his  defeat.  He  has  since  observed  to 
a  friend  :  "  If  I  did  not  make  use  of  my  pistols,  it  was  merely 
because  I  wished  to  rally  my  army  before  I  died."  During 
many  succeeding  days,  he  refused  all  nourishment:  he  was 
silent,  melancholy,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  despond- 
ency. In  his  dispatch  to  Bonaparte,  who  had  commanded  the 
fatal  attack,  instead  of  concealing,  he  seemed  desirous  to  aug* 
ment  his  late  disaster ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  bulletin 
was  altered. 

The  French,  immediately  after  this  defeat,  were  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  Leipsic ;  and  at  the  battle  fought  there  a  few  days 

*  Bemadotte  wu  always  considered  as  one  of  the  most  dktlngaished  officers  produced 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  French  Revolution  :  at  the  commencement  of  which>  he 
is  said  to  have  been  a  sergeant !  In  1794,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  General  of 
Brigade,  in  the  army  of  the  Sarobre  and  Meuse  ;  in  1796,  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  column  under  his  orders  was  at  length  de- 
feated, on  which  Jourdan,  who  commanded,  was  obliged  to  retreat. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  entmsted  with  a  high  station  iu  the  army  (rf'.Btfoaparte 
in  Italy,  and  justified  all  the  hopes  entertained  of  him  by  that  extraordinary  man.  Ber- 
nadotte  afteiward  repaired  to  Vienna  in  tlie  character  of  Ambassador,  and  was  also  fior 
some  time  Minister  at  War.  On  retiring firom  the  last  office,  he  commanded  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  and  by  a  most  unexpected  chain  of  events^  was  de- 
clared successor  to  the  Swedish  Monarchy,  with  the  rank  of  Prince  Royal  i  his  «»» 
Prince  Oscar,  being  at  the  same  time  Dominated  presiunptive  heir  to  the  crown.  To  se- 
cure his  throne,  he  joined  with  the  AlUea  against  Bonaparte ;  but  Lotus  XVIII.  ha* 
hitherto  refused  to  send  an  ■mbstsador  to  the  court  of  Stockholm. 
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after,  Ney  gallantly  maintained  bis  position,  although  the 
whole  Saxon  army  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy.  ^The 
retreat  that  ensued,  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  emi- 
nently disastrous  to  the  French ;  and  the  Emperor,  with  greiit 
difficulty,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  accompanied  by  a 
miserable  remnant  of  the  grand  army. 

Immediately  after  this  Bonaparte  repaired  to  his  capital 
for  the  express  purpose  of  re-organizing  his  troops  by  means  of 
fresh  levies.  No  sooner  had  a  small  number  of  these  arrived 
at  head-quarters,  tlian  the  campaign  recommenced ;  but  N^ 
finding  no  more  than  6000  men  at  Nancy,  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  that  city,  which  was  immediately  entered  by  the  Allies. 
At  this  period,  all  the  troops  under  him,  joined  to  those  of 
the  IVlarshals  Marmont  *  and  Victor  f,  did  not  exceed  15,000 
men  !  Being  unable^  therefore,  to  guard  the  line  of  the  Meusey 
they  were  obliged  to  take  post  behind  the  M ame. 

Soon  after  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  the  new  levies,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  and  at 
Brienne  si^rprised  Marshal  Blucher  with  all  his  stafl^  while 
at  dinner ;  but  they  are  said  to  have  escaped  by  means  of  a 
back  stair-case,  a  feat,  until  then,  deemed  impossible  to  be 
effected  by  means  of  horses  I 

Two  grand  divisions  of  the  allied  army,  were  now  in  full 
march  ibr  Paris,  and  Bonaparte,  who  had  experienced  great 
losses,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Troyes.  During  his  retreat^ 
however,  he  became  enabled,  in  consequence  of  a  masterly 
movement  effected  by  Ney,  to  stop  the  propress  of  one  of  the 
columns,  under  General  Sacken,  whom  he  obliged  to  withdraw 
in  great  disorder.     Blucher,  who  had  marched  t6  the  aads- 

*  Marmont  was  first  kiiovrn  to  the  public  at  one  of  the  Aides  de  Gamp  of  Bona* 
parte,  durin:;  the  campaigns  of  Italy.  On  the  return  of  hia  chief  from  Egjffi^  he 
aitiated  in  the  Hevolution  that  ensued ;  and  having  married  a  daughter  of  M.  Pene- 
gauY,  tlie  biiiiker  at  Paris,  he  was  elevated  by  the  Emperor,  to  the  rank  of  Manhal  of 
France,  •ccum|janit'd  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ragusa. 

Having  been  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  capital,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Allies,  and  wast  afterwards  publicly  accused  by  Btmaparte  of  having  betrayed  him* 

f  Victor  obuined  his  first  laurels  in  Italy,  having  given  a  signal  defeat  to  Gencnl 
Frovera  in  1797 1  and  forced  Wurmser  to  tain  refuge  in  Mantna.  Bonaparte  coiifeiied 
on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  BeUuoo, 
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Unce  of  bis  colleague,  also  experienced  a  check;  but  he  feU 
back  in  good  order  on  Etoges,  by  forming  squares  of  infantry, 
which  the  French  cavalry  were  unable  to  pierce. 

The  other  army,  however,  which  was  commanded  by 
Schwartzenberg,  steadily  advanced  towards  the  capital,  and 
was  only  a  few  marches  distant  from  it,  when  B<maparte  most 
unexpectedly  arrived,  engaged  it  at  Montereau,  and  obliged 
it  to  retreat  on  Troyes,  which  city  he  himself  entered  next 
day  as  a  conqueror.  On  this  occasion  Ney  once  more  sig^ 
naliz^d  himself;  and  he  also  made  a  very  prominent  figure 
during  the  temporary  disasters,  that  forced  the  Allies  to 
retire  on  Laon.  Here  they  once  more  made  a  stand;  and 
Bonaparte  being  unable  to  force  this  strong  position,  was 
in  his  turn  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Soissons. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1814,  the  French  Emperor  found 
himself  in  presence  of  the  whole  allied  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Schwartzenbei^gv  near  to  Ards-sur-Aube^ 
which  was  drawn  out  in  battle  array.  At  first  he  had  an 
intention  to  accept  of  the  challenge,  and  actually  formed  the 
line  for  that  very  purpose ;  but  on  recognizing  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  he-  commenced  his  retreat  towards 
Vitry  and  St.  Dizier,  with  the  hope  of  drawing  them  to  a 
distance  from  his  capital,  and  then  cutting  off  their  cummu- 
nications  and  supplies.  This  false  step  decided  the  destiny 
o£  France;  for  Schwartzenberg,  after  detacliing  a  body  of 
cavalry  in  pursuit,  effected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Sileda^ 
and  advanced  with  hasty  marches  towards  Paris. 

On  the  26th  of  March  Buonaparte  finding  a  position  beyond 
St.  Dizier,  favourable  to  his  views,  sent  an  Aide  de  Camp  to 
the  Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonald*,  who  formed  his  redr- 

*  Marshal  Macdonald  is  of  Seotch  extnction,  bis  father,  who  wis  engaged  In  tbe 
rebellion  of  1745,  having  taken  refuge  in  France,  Where  he  finally  settled  and  married. 
This  officer,  like  many  others,  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  lulian  camptigDi ; 
and  finally  attained  the  rank  uf  Marshal  and  Peer  of  France. 

On  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiaoct  to  the  new  mo- 
narch, whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  during  his  temporary  exile  into  Flanden.  On 
.  the  return  of  that  monarch  he  became  Secretary  at  War ;  and  appean  to  have  taken 
an  active  pan,  both  against  Bonaparte  and  his  adherents. 
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guard,  in  order  to  obtain  information  of  the  probable  force 
then  advancing  against  them,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  replied,  that,  his  op- 
ponents consisted  of  about  10,000  cavahy;  but  the  former^ 
who  had  divined  the  fatal  result,  observed,  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  allied  army  was  in  fidl  march  towards  the  capital ! 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Emperor  still  persisting  in  his 
hopes,  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  action;  as  several 
of  the  other  generals  assured  him,  that  the  body  in  question 
was  the  van-guard  of  the  AUics.  Falling  back  again  upon 
Vassy,  where  the  Russian  cavalry  was  posted,  he  attacked  and 
forced  it  to  retire  in  disorder  on  Bar-sur-Omain.  While 
occupied  in  this  manner,  a  courier  arrived  from  the  metropolis, 
with  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  no  more  than  five  leagues 
distant  from  that  city,  and  that  the  Marshals  Marmont  and 
Morticr^,  who  had  been  driven  before  them,  were  making 
dispositions  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 

On  this  he  instantly  advanced  with  his  whole  army  by  Pont- 
sur-Yonne  and  Moret.  However,  being  impatient  to  obtain 
tidings  of  what  was  doing  in  Paris,  he  quitted  his  guard  five 
leagues  from  Troyes,  and  on  his  arrival  at  a  hamlet  called  la 
Cour  de  France^  between  Essone  and  Villejuif,  he  expedited  orders 
to  dispute  every  quarter  of  the  city  inch  by  inch,  promising  to 
arrive  to  its  succour,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  at  the  head 
of  60,000  men.  But  the  General  Officers  did  not  receive  his 
dispatch  until  a  capitulation  had  actually  taken  place!  On 
learning  the  entry  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  he  sent  Caulin^ 
court  with  ample  powers  to  negociate,  and  then  repaired  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  he  concentrated  the  remnant  of  hia 
forces. 

Meanwhile  his  Marshals  and  Great  Officers^  trembled  at  the 
idea  of  a  civil  war,  and  b^an  already  to  consider  themsdveik 


*  Mortier  was  originally  tducated  at  the  English  G>lleg«  at  Douay ;  and  had  Jo«p> 
dan  for  his  school^fellow.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  in  tlie  French  urmj,  ind 
during  one  period  commanded  ia  Hanover.  Having  served  alao  in  Italy,  he  ohtaified 
from  Bonaparte  the  xank  of  Matihil,  to  which  was  also  annexed  the  title  and  dignity 
of  Duke  of  Treviso. 
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as  proscribed,  Berthier  *,  accordingly,  after  having  consulted 
with  his  colleagues,  advised  Bonaparte  to  abdicate  the  throne, 
as  the  sole  mode  now  left  to  ensure  his  personal  safety ;  but 
this  proposition  was  listened  to  with  rage  and  indignation,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  Emperor  had  conceived  a 
project  of  a  very  different  kind;  this  was  to  march  straight 
to  Paris,  to  attack  the  Allies  posted  in  his  capital ;  and  force 
tliem  to  retreat.  He  a'^cordingly  prepared  for  a  forward  move- 
ment towards  Essone,  and  harangued  his  soldiers,  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  design. 

It  was  ill  this  critical  state  of.  affairs,  that  Ney,  after  de- 
manding an  audience,  is  said  to  have  addressed  his  chief  with 
his  usual  frankness,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  You  are  no  longer  Emperor,  Sir !  Here  is  the  act  of  the 
legislature,  pronouncing  you  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
throne ;  and  we  cannot  answer  for  the  submission  of  troops 
over  whom  all  our  authority  has  ceased."  He  w^  seconded 
on  this  occasion  by  Lefebre  f ,  who  reminded  Buonaparte^  that 
the  senate  had  passed  a  solemn  decree  against  him.     After  a 


^  Marshal  Berthier,  Prince  of  Neufchatel  and  Wagram,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 
France  during  the  existence  of  the  Imperial  goremment,  had  obtained  a  high  rank  in 
the  army  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  government.  He  was  an  ofiicer  who  poasesae'd 
great  military  talents,  and  was  accordingly  placed  by  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  hu  staffs 
and  to  him  was  chiefly  confided  the  organization  of  the  troops,  and  the  order  of  battle. 
Many  of  the  victories  of  the  latter  have  been  attributed  solely  to  his  talents  and 
management. 

When  the  £x-£mperor  retired  to  the  island  of  Elba,  Berthier  was  received  into  the 
service  of  Louis  XVIII.  but  he  seems  to  have  <kclined  all  publicity.  Since  that  period 
he  is  said  to  have  died  suddenly  in  Germany,  in  consequence  o/S  a  fall  from  a  wMewf 
yet  as  this  circumstance  was  never  satufactorily  explained,  it  is  said  to  have  engendered 
doubts  u  tu  the  fact  itself  upon  the  continent ;  and  it  has  been  stated  in  a  recent 
publication,  that  he  was  actually  murdered. 

•f  Marshal  Lefebre,  Duke  of  Dantzick,  was  a  sergeant  in  the  French  guards  anterior 
to  the  Revolution.  He  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  General  of  Division  in  the  Re- 
publican troops,  and  served  successively  in  the  armies  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Mcose, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  during  die  years  1794,  5,  6,  and  7. 

Jourdan,  however,  attributed  to  him  the  defeat  he  received  by  the  former  in  Swabia> 
but  he  fully  justified  his  conduct. 

Having  assisted  Bonaparte  in  his  first  usurpation,  he  became  one  of  his  confidential 
oAcers.  He  was  accordingly  employed  on  a  variety  of  critical  occasions,  and  in  coo- 
^quence  of  this  patronage  he  became  a  jjaembcr  of  the  Conservative  Senate,  a  Manhal, 
and  a  Duke. 
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short  pause,  Buonaparte  having  consented  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  the  King  of  Rome,  Ney,  Macdonald,  and  Caulin- 
court,  once  more  set  off  for  Paris,  with  the  instrument  in 
question. 

The  event  of  the  conference  with  the  allied  monarch?,  is 
well  known ;  and  the  accession  of  the  Ex-Emperor  to  the  terms 
prescribed  by  them,  has  long  since  become  a  subject  for 
history^  On  the  12th  of  April  the  Count  d'Artois  entered 
Paris,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  barriers,  Ney,  Duke  of  El- 
chingen,  and  Prince  of  Moskowa,  at  the  head  of  the  Marshals^ 
of  France,  advancing  towards  him,  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Monseignew*! 

"  I  have  at  length  the  honour  to  address  your  Royal  High- 
ness, in  behalf  of  my  companions  in  arms.  We  have  hitherto 
served  with  zeal,  a  government  which  commanded  our  exer- 
tions, in  the  name  of  France.  His  Majesty  shall  now  find 
with  what  fidelity  and  devotedness,  we  intend  to  serve  our 
lawful  sovereign." 

While  Bonaparte  was  on  his  journey  towards  Elba, 
Louis  XVIII.  deemed  it  politic  to  conciliate  the  chief  officers 
of  an  army  which  was  greatly  discontented  at  the  late  event% 
and  wished  but  for  an  opportunity  to  overturn  the  Bourbons, 
whom  they  had  been  taught  to  consider  both  as  foreigners 
and  as  enemies.  Marshal  Ney  was  not  forgotten  upon  the 
present  occasion.  He  was  immediately  nominated  Conr* 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Royal  Cuirassiers,  Dragoons,  Chas- 
seurs, and  Light  Horse  Lancers;  a  Knight  of  St. Louis;  a 
Peer  of  France ;  and  Governor  of  the  Sixth  Military  Division. 
It  was  the  King  himself,  who  in  person  and  with  his  own 
hand  conferred  the  ribband  and  star  of  the  above  order,  and 
who  received  the  oath  of  fidelity. 

Ney  now  retired  to  the  bosom  of  his  fiiimily,  as  his  militarjr 

career  appeared  to  be  terminated.     But  he  had  been  bred  in 

camps,  and  was  habituated  from  his  youth  to  command;  so  tliat 

it  was  difficult  for  a  man  like  him  to  become  all  of  a  sudden  m 

good  and  loyal  citizen ;  for  he  had  been  accustomed  to  bniTe 

death  daily,  and  seemed  to  delight  in  dangers.  A  life  of  traiN 
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quillity  appeared  irksome,  and  even  odious;  and  yet  he  seemed 
happy  in  all  his  domestic  relations,  for  he  was  at  this  period, 
both  a  husband  and  a  &ther« 

In  1810,  the  Marshal  had  espoused  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Madame  AM^^^femme-de^hanibre  of  Marie  Antoinette,  con- 
sort of  Louis  XVI.  Educated  at  court,  his  wife  had  conceived 
during  her  infancy  certain  ideas  of  grandeur,  which  the  rank 
.  of  Marechale  at  a  more  mature  period  of  life,  enabled  her  to 
realize.  An  excellent  education,  added  to  an  early  introduc- 
tion into  good  company,  rendered  her  at  once  the  delight  and 
ornament  of  society  She  was  fond  of  luxury,  and  her  hotels 
which  was  furnished  in  the  first  style  of  elegance,  was  now  fre- 
quented by  all  the  people  of  &shion  in  the  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  simple,  soldier-hke  manners  of  her  husband, 
jnade  him  studiously  avoid  these  entertainments ;  and  while  she 
was  doing  the  honours  of  his  house,  and  presiding  at  a  magni- 
ficent repast,  he  frequently  dined  by  himself  and  ruminated  on 
the  sanguinary  combats  which  he  had  witnessed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus ;  or  the  freezing  bivouacs  he  had  endured  on  the 
shores  of  the  Borysthenes. 

His  fortune,  although  far  from  being  contemptible,  was  yet 
inferior  to  that  of  most  of  his  colleagues.  It  consisted  of  the 
Hotel  Saisseral  at  Paris,  which  cost  him  300,000  francs ;  and 
the  furniture  was  valued  at  an  equal  sum.  He  had  purchased 
the  estates  of  Cordeaux  and  Prenneville,  for  1,100,000 franks; 
and  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  all  these  properties  were  jn»- 
trimonial;  for  he  would  never  buy  any  of  the  lands  or  houses  ap- 
pertaining to  the  emigrants !  On  the  other  hand,  his  debts 
amounted  to  half  a  million  of  francs. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  1815,  a  period  when  all 
persons  of  high  distinction  crowded  towards  the  capital,  that 
Marshal  Ney  retired  to  his  country-seat ;  where  he  lived  by 
himself  in  entire  solitude,  during  the  space  of  nine  or  ten  weeks; 
during  which  period  he  had  little  or  no  communication  with  the 
capital.  On  the  6th  of  March;  an  Aid  de  Camp,  dispatched 
by  the  Minister  at  War,  found  him  at  Ck)rdeaux,  and  delivered 
an  order  into  his  own  hand,  by  which  he  was  enjoined  to  ise-* 
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pair  instantly  to  the  sixth  military  division,  then  under  his  com* 
mand.  He  accordingly  left  his  seat  in  the  course  of  the  same 
evening ;  but  instead  of  setting  out  directly  for  Besan^ony  he 
resolved  to  pass  through  Paris,  partly  with  the  intention  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  his  military  equipage ;  and  partly  in  order  to 
obtain  some  information  respecting  the  object  of  his  mission. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  learned  the  news  of  the 
disembarkation  of  Bonaparte,  and  instantly  pronounced  this 
event  the  greatest  evil  that  could  accrue  to  France. 

The  Minister  at  War  having  refused  all  explanation,  under 
pretext  that  his  dispatches  would  be  found  at  head-quarters  ; 
he  repaired  to  the  King  early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and 
took  leave  of  His  Majesty  with  many  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
zeal :  but  it  is  untrue  that  Louis  XVIII.  fiurnished  him  with*  a 
sum  of  money ;  and  equally  so  that  the  latter  promised  to  bring 
the  Ex-Emperor  to  Paris  in  a  cage  of  iron  ! 

Having  placed  himself  with  all  possible  speed  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  he  learned  that  Bonaparte  had  entered  Lyons ;  that 
he  was  proceeding  by  easy  marches  towards  the  capital ;  that 
the  defection  of  the  soldiery  had  become  general ;  that  the  cries 
of  Vive  VEmpereur!  resounded  from  all  parts;  that  Monsiear 
had  retired  to  Moulins;  and  that  Macdonaldhad  been  obliged 
to  fly  in  order  to  preserve  his  life. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  ordered  a  strong  body  of  troops  to 
Lons  le  Saubiier ;  and  made  all  the  necessary  dispositiooB  for 
a  strenuous  resistance.  An  officer  having  exhibited  symptoms  of 
insubordination,  he  instantly  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  sent 
to  a  garrisoned  town ;  he  also  assembled  all  those  in  oommand 
under  him,  and  gave  notice,  that  he  would  cause  the  first  soldier 
who  attempted  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  to  be  shot  on  the  spot* 

At  length,  however,  during  the  evening  of  tBe  ISth,  certain 
emissaries  dispatched  by  Bonaparte,  found  means  ;to  approach 
him,  and  delivered  him  two  letters,  one  written  by  Bertrand,  and 
the  other  by  the  Ex-Emperor  himself,  in  which  the  latter,  after 
reminding  liim  of  their  campaigns  and  exploits,  gave  him  cer-- 
tain  peremptory  orders,  in  the  same  style  and  form  as  if  he  had 
been  still  on  the  throne.   While  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  doubt 
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and  indecision,  the  Baron  Capelle,  Prefect  oiVAin^  arrived  at 
this  critical  moment  with  intelligence,  that  his  vanguard,  posted 
at  Bourg,  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy ;  and  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  after  having  declared  themselves  in 
a  state  of  insurrection,  had  seized  all  his  park  of  artillery.  The 
recital  of  these  disasters  seemed  to  confirm  all  that  had  been 
told  by  the  agents  of  Bonaparte,  and  he  instantly  exclaimed :  — • 
**  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  stop  tlic  water  of  the  ocean  with  the 
palm  of  my  hand  !" 

From  this  moment,  the  Duke  of  Elchingen  determined  to 
declare  openly  in  behalf  of  his  former  chief.  He  accordingly 
assembled  his  stafli  and  having  commanded  his  troops  to  be 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  he  read  to  them  the  following  pro- 
clamation, which  was  instantly  inserted  in  the  orders  of  the 
day;  — 

^^  Officers,  Sub-officers,  and  Soldiers ! 

*'  The  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  lost  for  ever  \  The  sole 
legitimate  dynasty  which  the  French  nation  ever  adopted,  is 
once  more  about  to  ascend  the  throne :  it  appertains  alone  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  our  Sovereign,  to  reign  over  this  charm- 
ing country !  It  signifies  not  whether  the  Bourbon  nobihty 
choose  to  expatriate  themselves  once  more,  or  to  live  among  us; 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  independence  will  suffer  but 
little  from  their  unfriendly  influence.  They  have  endeavoured 
to  imdervalue  our  military  glory,  but  without  effect ;  for  our 
labours  have  been  too  noble  and  too  illustrious  ever  to  be 

I 

forgotten. 

^*  Soldiers  !  —  The  times  have  passed  away  when  men  were 
to  be  governed  by  extinguishing  their  rights.  Liberty  at  length 
triumphs ;  and  Napoleon,  our  august  Emperor,  is  about  to  ren- 
der her  empire  permanent.  May  this  glorious  cause  become 
the  cause  of  all  Frenchmen?  and  may  all  the  brave  men  whom 
I  have  the  honour  to  command,  be  penetrated  with  this  sen- 
timent. 

**  Soldiers  !  —  I  who  have  so  often  led  you  to  victory,  am 
about  to  conduct  you  to  join  that  immortal  phalanx  which  ac- 
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companies  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  PariB;  and  ther^  within 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  wnhai  shall 
be  realized !"     Five  I'Emperew .' 

"  The  Marshat  of  the  Empire, 

"  Prince  de  La  MaaxoWX." 

The  troops,  on  hearing  this  address,  became  clectrifitid; 
all  the  regal  ornaments  were  instantly  destroyed,  while  the 
imperial  eagles  were  joyfully  substituted  in  their  place. 

That  very  night,  the  soldiers  commenced  their  march  for 
Dole ;  the  Baron  de  Clouet,  and  General  Bonrmont,  on  their 
arrival  there,  having  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  serve 
against  the  King,  the  Marshal  dismissed  them  in  the  handsom* 
est  manner  possible.  On  the  18th  of  March,  finding  Bon^ 
parte  at  Auxerrc,  lie  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  the  conditions  on  which  he  and  his 
officers  now  joined  liis  standard  were,  **  that  he  should  i^ 
nounce  all  ideas  of  foreign  conquest,  and  contribute  evety 
thing  in  hb  power  to  effect  the  happiness  and  prosperity  t^ 
France."  The  Ex-emperor  rec^vcd  him  with  open  anai^ 
and,  as  usual,  promised  every  thing  that  could  be  desired  I 
Soon  after  this  they  entered  Paris ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
unhoped  for  arrival,  and  signal  success  of  Bonaparte  and  his 
adherents,  the  inhabitants  of  that -capital  were  loud  in  tbeir 
din^probation  of  die  sudden  change,  and  notorious  incon- 
stancy, exhibited  by  the  Marshal. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  Ney  received  instructions  to  viat 
Lisle,  and  all  the  line  of  frontier  from  Cond£  to  Landau,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  troops,  and  confirming  their  at- 
tachmcift.  After  having  accompliiihed  this  mission,  and  deli- 
vered a  report  to  the  Minister  at  War,  he  immediately  n^miz^ 
ed  to  his  country  seat  at  Cordeaux,  leaving  his  family  behind 
him  at  Paris.  It  in  evident  from  this  circumstance,  which  oc- 
curred at  so  critical  a  period,  cither  that  Bonaparte  wai  dis- 
pleased with  the  Prince  of  Moskowa ;  or  that  the  Prince  oi 
MoikowB  was  displeased  with  Bom^arte.  It  has  been  asserted 
indeed,  that  they  were  mutually  disgusted  with  eiwh  otlw. 
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On  the  re-orgimi^fltion  of  the  peerage,  howe\'er,  the  name  of 
Ney  was  inserted  in  the  new  hst ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  1 1th 
of  June,  when  the  Allies  had  advanced  into  Belgium,  that  the 
Marshal  received  orders  to  repair  to  the  nortliem  frontier. 

On  the  1 5th  of  the  same  month,  he  was  present  in  the  French 
camp  in  front  of  Charleroy,  in  which  Bonaparte  had  arrived 
on  the  preceding  evening.  Although  his  orders  were  so  sud- 
den that  he  was  obliged  first  to  borrow,  and  then  to  buy 
horses,  yet,  in  the  course  of  that  very  forenoon,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  and  appears  to  have  obtained 
some  success.  On  the  1 6th,  at  break  of  day,  he  was  again 
mounted,  and  busied  in  surveying  the  army,  and  preparing 
for  the  approaching  battle.  Two  corps  of  cavalry  and  one  of 
infantry,  hod  been  placed  at  his  command ;  able  and  experi- 
enced generals  served  under  him :  in  front  were  the  English. 

If  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  French  writers,  the  charges 
mad^  under  his  direction,  were  attended  with  the  most  bril- 
liant success ;  and  lx)th  armies  are  said  to  have  admired  the 
gallantry  of  a  body  of  his  cuirassiers,  who,  penetrating  to  the 
farm  of  Q^uatrc-Bras,  which  formed  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  actually  found  means  to  withdraw  with- 
out being  entirely  cut  off. 

While  these  skirmishings  took  place  on  the  left  wing,  others- 
of  infinitely  greater  importance,  occurred  in  the  centre  and  to 
the  right.  Marshal  Blucher  having  imprudently  advanced, 
without  waiting  for  the  troops  under  Bulow,  which  were  to 
support  him.  Napoleon  instantly  took  advantage  of  this  fault. 
He  accordingly  gave  orders  for  a  series  of  bold,  masterly,  and 
successfiil  attacks,  which  rendered  fifteen  thousand  Prussians 
incapable  of  continuing  the  combat,  while  the  remainder  of 
that  army  retired  behind  the  Sambre. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  English  made  a  slight  re- 
trograde movement.  Ney  followed  and  harrassed  the  rear- 
guard with  his  advanced  corps ;  and  his  cavalry  having  arriv- 
ed aboitt  noon,  he  made  several  successive  assaults,  which  were 
received  by  his  opponents  with  their  accustomed  intrepidity. 
At  five  in  the  evening,  the  British  troops  found  themselves 
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most  advantageously  posted  in  the  strong  position  of  Water^ 
I009  ^^h  the  forest  of  Soignies  to  cover  it,  and  a  number  of 
strong  and  formidable  batteries  to  support  its  future  opera* 
tions»     The  two  armies  remained  in  presence  of  each  other 
during  the  night,  which  was  spent  by  Bonaparte  in  preparing 
for  a  general  action.     The  rain  that  fell  in  torrents,  seemed  at 
first  to  (^pose  all  hopes  of  a  battle,  wliich  was  about  to  decide 
the  destinies  of  France.     About  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  the 
French,  at  length,  advanced  in  columns  from  the^ntre,  and 
a  desperate  and  sanguinary  engagement  ensued.     Ney,  on  this 
occasion,  fully  displayed  the  impetuosity  of  his  character,  and 
seemed  determined  either  on  death  or  victory.      Galloping 
about  in  all  directions,  during  the  hottest  period  of  the  action, 
he  himself  sometimes  headed  a  body  of  cavalry ;  at  other  times, 
he  would  lead  on  a  division  of  mfantry.    Although  dismount- 
ed,  covered  with  contusions,  and  disfigured  with  blood  and 
dirt,  he  still  combated  at  the  head  of  the  regiments  of  guard% 
while  the  other  corps  were  reduced  by  death,  or  the  want  of 
ammunition,  to  a  state  of  inaction.     At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  victory  seemed  to  him  to  have  declared  in  fitvour  of 
his  countrymen.     Arriving  on  foot,  with  his  sword  waving  in 
his  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  second  regiment  of  light  infiuitiy, 
which  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  he  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, "  Comrades !  the  event  of  this  day  depends  on  you; 
remember  that  these  are  Englishmen   who  are  opposed  to 
you ! "     On  learning  that  all  their  powder  and  ball  had  been 
expended,  the  officers  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  brought  them 
cartridges  which  had  been  provided  for  their  oWn  pistols;  and 
with  these  they  instantly  charged  their  muskets. 

At  eight,  the  French  army  deemed  itself  certain  of  con- 
quest ;  and  it  was  reported,  that  the  horses  were  yoked  to  man j 
of  the  English  guns,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  them  :  but 
in  consequence  of  orders,  either  ill  conveyed  or  ill  under- 
stood, Bonaparte,  who  had  reckoned  on  the  support  of  Mar- 
shall Grouchy,  did  not  obtain  it.  So  thoroughly  was  he  de- 
ceived, that  he  mistook  the  troops  of  Bulow  for  those  of  that 
General ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Prussian  ^^nnon  began  to 
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fire  reiterated  voUies  that  he  found  hi»  mistake.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  attempted  to  rally  his  troops ;  the  first  line  fell  baok 
on  the  second ;  the  whole  army  was  thrown  into  complete  dii- 
order :  so,  that  officers,  soldiers,  and  even  Napoleon  himself, 
were  carried  away  by  the  torrent ! 

Ney  was  the  last  General  who  quitted  the  field  of  battle. 
Overcome  with  fatigue,  and  unable  to  retire,  a  speedy  death 
seemed  destined  to  conclude  his  mortal  career ;  and  he  owed 
his  safety  solely  to  the  attentions  of  a'corporal  of  the  guards, 
who  defended  and  supported  him  during  his  retreat,  which  was 
effected  on  foot.  Having  at  length  reached  St.  Quintin,  he 
set  out  for  Paris ;  and  on  the  2^d  of  June,  stated  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  *^  that  the  army  no  longer  existed ;  and  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  peace  with  the  enemy !"  Soon 
after  this,  he  exclaimed :  —  "It  is  imperative  on  you  to  recal 
tlie  Bourbons  —  and  for  me,  to  retreat  to  America  !" 

On  being  reproached  in  private,  for  despairing  of  the  safety 
of  the  state,  he  replied ;  —  *'  I  am  incapable  of  acting  or  of 
speaking  from  motives  of  interest.  Indeed,  what  can  I  gain 
by  duplicity :  if  Louis  XVIII.  returns,  he  will  order  me  to 
be  shot.     I  speak  only  as  to  what  is  best  for  my  country  !" 

Meanwiiile,  the  instrument  containing  the  second  abdi- 
cation of  Bonaparte  arrived ;  a  provisional  government  was 
nominated;  Fouche,  Duke  of  Otranto,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  it ;  and  Ney  began  to  be  deemed  a  traitor  by  the  ge- 
neral voice.  On  this  occasion,  he  addfessed  a  letter  to  the 
President  *,  in  which  is  given  the  best  account  hitherto  pub- 

«*  Lttter  from  Marshal  Ney,  Prince  of  Moskwa,  to  the  Dujce  qf  Otranto** 

*^  Reports  of  a  most  false  and  defamatory  nature  having,  fur  some  days  been  publicly 
circulated  respecting  my  conduct  in  this  short  and  unfortunate  campaign,  I  addreu  my* 
teir  to  you  a;  President  (f  the  Prwwmud  Government,  in  order  to  lay  before  you  a  fiuth- 
ful  relation  of  the  circumstances  which  came  under  my  observation. 

**  On  the  1  ith  of  June,  I  received  an  order  from  the  minister  at  war  to  repair  to  tlie 
Imperial  head-quarters.  I  had  no  command,  and  possessed  no  information  on  the  force 
and  composition  of  the  army.  Neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  minister  had  perioiisly 
said  any  thing  to  me  which  could  give  me  the  slightest  idea  that  I  was  to  be  employed 
io  the  campaign.  I  was  consequently  called  upon  in  a  state  quite  unprepared,  without 
Koraes,  equipage,  or  money,  and  I  wm  obliged  to  borrow,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  reack 
my  destination. 
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lislied  by  the  French  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  By  thifl,  it 
appears,  that  he  arrived  with  only  two  horses  purchased  froDi 
the  Duke  of  Treviso,  and  a  single  aid-de-cump,  atler  the  light 


*<  I  arrived  on  the  I2ih  at  Laon,  on  the  I3ih  at  Avesnes,  and  on  the  14th  at  Beta- 
mont,  in  whicii  last  place  I  purchased  from  tike  Duke  of  Treviio  two  horses^  with  which 
I  proceeded  to  Charltrol,  accompanied  by  my  first  aid-de-camp,  the  only  officer  I  htd 
with  me.  1  arrived  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy,  having  been  attacked  by  our  light 
troops,  were  falling  back  upon  Fieunu  aud  Gittseliei. 

"  Tlie  Kmi)erur  immediately  ordered  me  to  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond corps  of  infantry,  commiuded  by  Licutenant-Generals  Erlon  and  Reille,  Lieutenant- 
General  Pire^s  division  of  light  cavalry  of  the  guard,  under  the  orders  oT  LieuleMtnt- 
Generals  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  aud  Colbert,  and  of  two  divisions  of  the  Omnt  de  Val- 
my*s  cavalry,  forming  altogether  eight  divisions  of  infantry,  aud  four  divisions  of  cavalry. 
With  these  troops,  of  which,  however,  1  had  only  a  part  disposeable,  I  pushed  tht 
enemy,  and  obliged  him  io  evacuate  Gosselies,  Frasues,  Mellet,  and  Heppiegnies)  then 
the  division  took  a  j«osition,  with  the  excepiiou  of  the  first  corj)s,  which  was  still  AtBIar- 
chiennes,  and  which  did  not  join  me  until  next  day. 

"  On  the  Kith  I  was  ordered  to  attack  tlieEnglish  In  their  position  iit.Quatre  Bras.  We 
marched  against  the  enemy  with  an  enthusiasm  which  it  would  be  difficult  lo  <leacrilw« 
Nothing  could  resist  our  impetuosity;  tlie  battle  became  general,  and  victory  was  not 
doubtful,  when,  at  the  moment  in  which  I  wished  to  bring  forward  the  first  corps  of  in- 
fantry which  1  had  Icfi.  at  Frasnes,  I  learned  that  the  Emji^ror  had  disposed  of  then 
without  giving  mc  information,  as  well  as  Girard's  division  of  a  second  corps,  which  wai 
warmly  engaged'  with  the  Prussians.  The  mortification  I  received  from  this  newt  wu 
terrible.  Having  nuw  under  my  command  but  three  divisions  instead  of  eight,  on  which 
I  had  relied,  I  was  obliged  to  allow  victory  to  escape  from  my  hiinds  ;  and  notwiihstaadr 
ing  all  my  efibrts,  and  in  spice  of  the  bravery  and  devotedness  of  my  troops,  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  to  maintain  myself  in  my  position  until  the  close  of  the  di^. 

*'  About  nine  o'clock,  the  first  corps  was  retunted  to  me  by  the  Emperor,  to  whom 
they  had  been  of  no  service.  Thus,  between  2  b  and  30,000  men  had  been  for  that  time, 
as  it  were,  paralized,  having  been  obliged  during  the  whole  of  the  battle  to  march  with 
their  arms  on  their  shuulder»,  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  from  the  right  to  the  Icftp 
without  firing  a  single  musket. 

**  Here  I  cannot  help  suspending  these  details,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  conie- 
quences  of  this  false  movement,  and  in  general  to  the  bad  dispositiooB  adopted  that  dej. 

<<  By  what  fatality,  for  example,  did  the  Emperor,  hiitead  of  directing  all  hie  fivce 
against  Lord  Wellington,  who  would  have  been  taken  unawares  and  unprepared,  regard 
this  attack  as  secondary  ?  How  could  the  Emperor,  after  the  passage  of  the  Samhre^ 
conceive  it  to  be  possible  to  fight  two  battles  in  one  day  ?  This  was,  however,  what  took 
place  against  forces  double  of  ours  in  \xAnt  of  numbers,  and  which  the  officers  who  nw 
it,  can  still  with  difficulty  comprehend.  Had  he,  instead  of  doing  this,  left  a  corpa  of 
observation  to  hold  the  Prussians  in  check,  aud  marched  with  his  largest  masaea  to  awp- 
port  me,  the  English  army  would  undoubtedly  have  been  destroyed  between  Quatre  Bna 
end  Genappe,  and  that  position  which  separated  the  two  allied  armies  once  in  our  power, 
would  have  affi^rded  the  Emperor  an  opportunity  of  out-flanking  the  right  of  the  PrtmiaiM, 
and  crushing  them  in  their  turn.  The  general  opinion  in  France,  and  particnlarly  in  the 
army,  was,  that  the  Emperor  would  in  the  first  place  turn  his  attention  lolely  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Englibh  army,  and  for  that,  circumstances  were  very  &fOiiiablc«^biit 
file  has  ordered  it  otherwise. 
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troop«  had  begun  to  skirmish.  He  asserts,  that  he  immediatdy 
forced  the  enemy  to  retire  on  Fleurus  and  Gosselics^  from 
which  he  afterwards  dislodged  them.     On  the  16th,  he  en- 


*'  On  the  1 7  th,  the  army  marched  in  the  direciion  of  Mount  St.  Jean.  On  the  18th 
the  battle  commenced  at  one  o'clock,  and,  though  the  bulletin  which  gives  an  account  of 
It  does  not  mention  my  name,  I  believe  that  I  have  no  occasion  to  affirm  that  I  was  pre- 
sent. Lieutenant-General  Comte  Drooet  has  already  spoken  of  this  battle  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  and  his  relation  is  correct,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  some  important 
frets,  which  he  either  suppressed  or  knew  not,  but  wliich  it  is  my  duty  to  disclose. 

"  About  seven  in  the  evening,  after  the  most  dreadful  carnage  I  ever  witnessed^  Geii«- 
ral  JL*bedoyere  came  to  inform  me,  on  the  part  of  the  Empefor,  that  Marslial  Grouchy  had 
arrived  on  our  right,  and  was  attacking  the  left  of  the  united  English  and  Prussians. 
Tlie  General,  in  passing  through  the  linrfl,  circulated  this  news  among  the  soldiers^ 
who^e  courage  and  devotedneas  remained  unaltered,  and  who  were  giving  fresh  proofs 
«f  it  at  that  moment,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  with  which  they  were  exhausted. 
But  what  was  my  astonishment,  I  ought  to  say  indignation,  when  I  learned  a  few  mo- 
ments afterwards,  that  not  only  Marshal  Grouchy  had  not  arrived  to  our  support,  as 
the  whole  army  had  been  taught  to  believe,  but  that  between  40  and  50,000  Prussians 
were  attacking  our  extreme  right,  and  forcing  it  to  fall  back.  Kiiher  the  Emperor  had 
deceived  himself  as  to  the  time  in  which  Marshal  Grouchy  could  have  been  able  to  sup- 
port him,  or  the  march  of  the-  Marshal  had  been  more  retarded  by  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
than  had  been  calculated  upon.  The  fact  is,  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  arrival  was 
announced  to  us,  he  was  still  only  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wavres  on  tiie  Dyle ;  which, 
irith  regard  to  us,  was  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  place  of  battle* 

**  Soon  after,  I  observed  the  arrival  of  four  regiments  of  the  middle  guard,  led  by  the 
Emperor  in  person,  who  wished  to  renew  the  attack  with  these  troops,  in  order  to  pene- 
trate the  enemy's  centre.  He  ordered  me  to  march  at  their  head  with  General  Friant. 
Generals,  officers,  soldiers,  all  displayed  the  greatest  intrepidity.  But  the  corpe  was 
too  weak  to  resist,  for  aity  length  of  time,  the  forces  which  were  employed  to  oppose  it, 
and  we  had  toon  to  renounce  the  hope  which  this  attack  for  a  few  moments  afforded. 
General  Friant  was  struck  by  a  ball  by  my  side.  I  had  a  horse  killed,  and  was  throim 
down  under  him.  The  brave  men  who  have  survived  this  battle  will,  I  trust,  do  me  the 
justice  to  state,  that  they  saw  me  fighting  foot  to  foot,  sword  in  hand;  and  that  I 
one  of  the  last  who  left  the  scene  of  carnage,  at  the  moment  when  obliged  to  retreat. 

*'  Meanwhile  the  Prussians  continued  their  offensive  movement,  and  our  right 
sensibly  giving  way  ;  the  English  in  their  turn  advanced.  There  yet  remained  to  us  four 
squares  of  the  oKl  guard  placed  advantageously  for  the  retreat ;  these  brave  grenadien^ 
the  elite  of  the  army,  who  were  forced  to  fall  back  successively,  only  yielded  the  ground 
foot  by  foot,  until,  finally  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed. From  that  time  the  retrograde  movement  was  most  decided,  and  the  army 
formed  only  a  confused  column  ;  ^ere  was  howerer  then  no  shouting,  nor  cry  of  sauve 
qidpeut,  as  has  been  calumniously  imputed  to  the  army  in  the  bulletin.  For  myself, 
being  continually  in  the  rear*guard,  which  I  followed  on  foot,  having  had  all  my  horses 
killed,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  covered  with  contusions,  and  ha>dng  no  longer  any  strength 
to  walk,  I  owe  my  life  to  a  corporal  of  the  guard,  who  supported  me  on  the  march,  and 
never  abandoned  me  in  this  retreat.  About  eleven  at  night,  I  fell  in  with  Lieutenant- 
General  Lefebne  Deinouettes ;  and  one  of  his  officers,  Major  Schmidt,  had  the  gene- 
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gaged  the  English ;  and  when  about  to  obtain  a  complete  vie-*' 
tory,  was  prevented  from  advancing,  by  the  loss  of  five  of  lii« 
divisions,  all  of  which  had  been  withdrawn  by  Bonaparte  un- 
known to  him.  "  Thus  the  efforts  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thousand  troops  had  been  completely  paraliscd,  for  they 
never  once  engaged,  but  were  marched  during  the  whole  day, 
from  right  to  left,  without  firing  a  single  shot."  He  also  blames 
the  Ex-empcror  "  atler  the  passage  of  the  Sambre,  for  having 
fought  two  battles  in  tlie  course  of  the  same  day ;"  and  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ought  to  have  been  the 
primary  object  of  attack. 

**  His  Majesty,"  adds  he,  "  should  have  left  a  corps  of 
observation  to  keep  the  Prussians  in  check ;  and  then  to  have 
marched  with  large  bodies  of  troops  to  support  me  on  the  IGth. 


to&icy  to  give  roc  the  only  horse  which  remained  to  him.  Tliut  I  arrived  at  Marchienncf 
au-pont,  at  four  in  the  morning,  alone,  without  officers,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the 
Emperor,  wiiom,  some  time  before  the  terroinatiun  of  the  battle,  I  bad  entirely  Hut 
tight  of,  and  whom  1  supposed  to  be  liilled  or  taken. 

"General  P.  Lacroix,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  second  corps,  whom  I  fomnd  in  thU 
city,  having  told  me  that  the  £mpen)r  was  at  Charleroi,  I  supposed  that  his  Mi|}«sly 
intended  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  Marshal  Grouchy*s  cnps,  in  order  to  cow  the 
Sambre,  and  to  facilitate  to  the  troop»  ihc  means  of  rallying  near  Avesnes  ;  and,  in  this 
perstiasion,  I  proceeded  to  Beaumont,  but  psrties  of  cavalry  having  followed  ns  my 
closely,  and  intercepted  the  roads  to  Maubeuge  and  Philippeville,  I  found  it  to  be  inpo** 
aible  to  stop  a  single  soldier  on  this  point,  so  as  to  oppose  the  j>rogresa  of  a  Tictorioui 
enemy.  I  contlruci  my  journey  to  Avesnes,  where  I  could  obtain  no  informaUon  cob- 
ceming  the  £n)peror. 

*«  In  this  state  of  things,  having  neither  any  news  of  hi*  Majesty,  nor  of  the  Ma^ 
jor-General,  the  disorder  increasing  at  every  instant,  and,  with  the  exception  <^a  finr 
reg'nmenu  of  the  p:tiard  and  of  the  line,  each  one  pursuing  his  own  course,  I  determined 
on  prr>ceeding  immediately  to  Paris,  by  Saint  Qnintin,  to  acquaint  the  Minister  of  War 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  true  situation  of  affairs,  in  order  tliat  he  might  mt  leait 
send  aomc  fresh  troops  to  meet  the  urmy,  and  to  adopt  rapidly  such  measures  as  cimua- 
stances  might  require.  On  my  arrival  at  Bourget,  three  leagues  from  Paris,  I  leant 
that  the  Emperor  had  passed  thmugh  that  place  at  nine  in  the  morning. 

"  Such  is,  my  Lord  Duke,  an  exact  recital  of  this  unfortunate  campaign. 

<<  I  now  ask  those  who  have  survived  that  fine  and  numerous  army,  in.  what  way  I  on 
be  accused  of  the  disaster  of  which  it  hw  just  been  the  victim,  and  of  which  our  miCtaiy 
annals  furnish  no  rxample  ?  I  have,  it  is  said,  betrayed  the  country :  I,  who  to  atrvt 
|t,  have  always  shewn  a  seal  which  I  have  perhaps  carried  too  &r,  and  which  nmf  hiw 
misled  me ;  but  this  calumny  is  not>  and  cannot  be  supported  by  any  ftct,  any  eiiciiB- 
stance*  or  any  presumption* 
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In  this  case,  the  English  army  would  have  been  undoubtedly 
destroyed  between  Quatre  Bras  and  Genappes ;  and  this  po- 
sition, which  separated  the  two  allied  armies,  being  once  in 
our  power,  would  have  enabled  the  Emperor  to  turn  the 
right  of  the  Prussians,  and  overwhelm  them  in  succession. 
The  general  opinion  in  France,  and,  throughout  the  army, 
was :  —  That  his  Majesty  would  first  endeavour  to  destroy  the 
English  army.  Circumstances  were  indeed  extremely  fa- 
vourable for  this  operation :  but  the  destinies  commanded 
otherwise !" 

On  the  1 7th,  the  army,  we  are  told,  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  St.  Jean,  or  Waterloo ;  and  the  action  commenced  at 
one  o'clock.  ^^  Although  the  bulletin  makes  no  mention  of 
me,"  adds  the  Prince  of  Moskowa,  "  I  have  no  occasion  to 
affirm  that  I  was  present.  About  seven  in  the  evening,  afler 
the  most  frightful  carnage  ever  witnessed  by  any  one.  General 
Labedoyere  arrived,  and  stated  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
that  Marshal  Grouchy  would  soon  arrive  on  our  right,  and 
attack  the  lefl  of  the  English  and  Prussians.  But  what 
was  my  astonishment,  my  indignation  !  when  I  learned  a  few 
minutes  after,  that  from  forty  to  fifly  thousand  Prussians 
had  assaulted  our  flank,  and  obliged  it  to  give  way.  The 
truth  is,  that  at  this  very  moment  Grouchy  was  near  Wavres 
on  the  Dyle,  which  was  exactly  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  a 
hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  field  of  battle. 

"  A  short  time  afler,  I  witnessed  the  arrival  of  four  Fo- 
ments of  the  middle  guard,  conducted  by  the  Emperor  in 
person ;  he  ordered  me  to  march  at  their  head,  with  Friant. 
Generals,  officers,  soldiers,  all  exhibited  the  greatest  intre- 
pidity; but  this  body  of  troops  was  too  feeble  to  resist  the 
enemy.  General  Friant  was  struck  with  a  ball  while  standing 
by  my  side ;  I  myself  had  a  horse  killed  under  me,  and  I  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  along  with  him.  Such  of  the  brave 
men  as  escaped,  will,  I  trust,  testify  that  they  beheld  me  on 
foot,  sword  in  hand ;  and  that  I  was  one  of  the  last  to  quit  the 
scene  of  carnage.  Meanwhile,  the  enemy  advanced  on  all 
gides ;  while  four  squares  of  the  old  guard,  consisting  of  the 
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bravest  grenadiers  of  the  whole  army,  still  protected  our 
treat,  until  they  were  nearly  all  destroyed.  From  that  mo- 
ment, the  whole  army  consisted  of  only  one  confused  column ; 
but  there  never  was  a  total  route;  nor  did  I  once  hear  the  cry 
€ffsatwe  qtii  petit,  although  this  calumny  has  been  propagated 
in  the  bulletin." 

Notwithstanding  these  explanations,  which  at  least  proved 
that  the  charge  of  treachery  to  Bonaparte  was  unfounded^  the 
executive  government  thought  proper  to  refuse  Ney  a  com- 
mand in  the  army,  now  organizing  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
Yet,  when  a  contribution  took  place  for  the  succour  of  the 
victims  of  Waterloo,  he  emptied  his  purse  on  the  occasion; 
and  lamented  that  his  povert}'  prevented  him  from  offering 
more. 

Altliough  the  Marshal  deemed  himself  included  in  the  capi- 
tulation of  Paris,  concluded  on  the  Sd  of  July,  1815,  yet  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the  capital,  with  a  view  of  witl^ 
drawing  into  Switzerland,  after  which  he  intended  to  repair 
to  America.  To  enable  him  to  eifect  this,  he  obtained  firom 
the  Prince  d'Eckmiilil,  then  secretary  at  war,  a  discharge^  Uh^ 
gether  with  instructions  for  his  route,  by  the  name  of  Major 
Reisct,  of  the  3d  regiment  of  hussars.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Minister  of  Police  had  sent  him  two  passports,  in  one  of  which 
he  was  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Michael-Theodore^ 
Neubourg.  On  his  arrival  at  Lyons,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
he  was  visited  by  the  Commissary-General  of  Police,  who 
ad^ised  him  to  obtain  passports  from  the  agents  of  Austria,  as ' 
all  the  roads  on  the,  frontiers  were  guarded  by  their  orders. 
On  this  he  at  first  wished  to  return  to  the  metropolis ;  but  i^ 
length  repaired  to  St.  Alban,  where  he  received  a  letter  ftoxa 
his  lady,  advising  him  to  remain  in  France,  instead  of  sailing 
for  the  United  States.  No  sooner,  however,  did  she  learn  that 
the  Marshal  formed  one  of  the  list  of  nineteen  individualSf  ac* 
cused  of  betraying  the  King  and  overturning  the  govemmenty 
than  she  sent  a  confidential  person  to  her  husband,  who  ooiH 
ducted  him  to  the  Chateau  Bessmiisj  near  Aurillac,  which  was 
inhabited  by  one  of  her  own  relations.    Here  he  reside  some 
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time  without  suspicion ;  but  his  retreat  was  discovered  by 
means  of  the  rich  Egyptian  sabre  formerly  presented  to  him 
by  Bonaparte,  which  happened  to  be  indiscreetly  left  on  a 
sofa,  in  a  room  open  to  strangers.  On  learning  this  circom- 
stance,  the  Prefet  de  Cantal  sent  some  agents  of  the  police, 
accompanied  by  an  escort  of  gendarmes  to  arrest  him.  On 
hearing:  of  their  intentions,  the  Marshal  sent  for  them  to  his 
chamber,  and  delivered  himself  up,  without  discovering  the 
least  emotion.  He  was  then  conducted  to  Paris,  by  two  offip 
cers,  one  of  whom  having  served  under  him,  demanded  his 
xiord  of  hofiioiir  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  escape ;  after 
which  they  were  not  at  all  uneasy  about  their  diarge.  He 
was  met  by  Madame  Ney  on  the  19tli  of  August,  at  a 
few  miles  distance  li'om  Paris,  and  she  accompanied  him  to 
the  prison  of  the  Ahhaye^  and  accused  herself  bitterly  as  the 
cause  of  his  detention. 

He  was  now  lodged  in  an  apartment  by  himself;  b.  gendarme 
slept  constantly  in  his  chamber;  he  was  visited  by  the 
guard  every  two  hours;  and  a  wicket  which  was  placed 
before  the  door  of  his  prison^  enabled  any  one  to  see  all  that 
was  passing  witliin,  both  night  and  day.  He  rose  r^ularly 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  being  allowed  to  walk 
in  the  yard  during  two  hours,  all  the  other  prisoners  were 
obliged  to  retire.  After  smoaking  a  few  cigai^s^  breakfast  was 
served ;  he  then  read,  or  wi'ote  mitil  dinner  time,  constantly 
receiving  visits  from  the  Mareschak^  his  relations,  and  advo- 
cates. Tipvo  hours  more  were  allotted  for  taking  the  air ; 
after  which  he  retired  early  to  rest,  and  lived  with  equal 
sobriety  and  regularity,  as  if  entirely  exempt  from  the  ex- 
cesses and  infirmities,  which  some  deem  inseparable  from  a 
life  spent  in  camps,  and  amidst  the  fiitigues  of  war. 

Having  been  at  length  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  Mar* 
shal  Ney  was  interrogated  by  the  Prefet  of  the  Police ;  on 
which  occasion  he  formally  denied  having  received  any  money 
from,  or  made  any  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  King.  He 
observed,  that  he  had  blamed  the  attempt  of  Bonaparte^  both 
in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty,  and  afterwards  to  himself 
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in  person ;  he  at  first  thought  the  attempt  extravagant,  and 
left  the  royal  presence  with  the  intention  to  act  with  fidelity 
to  His  Majesty :  this  he  had  in  effect  performed,  so  long 
as  it  was  possible,  and  up  to  the  1 3th  of  March,  when  the 
royal  cause  had  become  desperate." 

An  order  was  now  issued  for  summoning  a  council  of  war, 
composed  of  Marshals  and  Lieutenant-Generals  of  France ; 
amongst  whom  was  Marshal  Moncey,  Duke  of  Conegliano, 
who  having  refiised  to  appear,  was  immediately  degraded,  and 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  three  months. 

It  finally  consisted  of  the  following  officers : 

Marshal  Jourdan,  President ; 

Marshal  Massena,  Prince  of  Esling ; 

Marshal  Augercau,  Duke  of  Castiglione; 

Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso ; 

And  Cazin,  Villatte,  and  Claprede,  Lieutenant-Generais  of 
the  Armies  of  the  King. 

These  being  assembled  at  Paris,  and  constituted  a  Council 
of  war,  after  certain  preliminary  discussions,  M.  Berryer*,  an 
advocate  of  high  reputation,  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  and  addressed  a  discourse,  of  which  the  following  it 
an  analysis,  to  the  military  judges : 

^^  Messieurs  le  Marechaux  de  France^  Messieurs  les  ZJeuU' 
nans'Generaux  des  Camps  Sf  Armies  du  Roi  I 

^^  In  addressing  myself  to  this  formidable  tribunal,  the  first 
sentiment  experienced  on  my  part,  is  fraught  with  the  most 
perfect  security  and  confidence.  My  eyes  are  fixed  with  equal 
respect  and  admiration  on  this  august  re-union  of  great  per- 
sonages, clothed  in  the  military  purple ;  whose  names,  dear  to 
their  country,  already  appertain  to  a  future  age.  Occupied 
with  the  recollections  attached  to  their  characters,  my  imagiiuk- 
tion  only  traces  in  them  the  patriarchs  of  the  army,  and  the 

*  M.  Berryer,  his  son  and  nephew,  are  all  royalists.  He,  as  a  Member  (if  the  Electoul 
College,  refused  his  consent  to,  and  actually  protested  against  the  AcUAdAttaud  nib- 
mitted  by  Bonapane,  on  his  return  from  the  Island  of  Elba.  The  sammary  of  hit  spceck 
is  extracted  from  a  printed  copy  of  ihe  PUddoycr  pronouneed  by  him  on  this  occaaioiu 
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guardians  and  depositaries  of  the  honour  of  those  warriors, 
who  are  the  fortunate  survivors  of  so  many  combats,  which 
have  severed  tlie  threads  of  so  many  destinies  I 

^'  Forgetting,  at  their  appearance,  both  time  and  place,  I 
demand  why  these  military  senators  are  formed  into  an  Areo- 
pagus? I  consider  myself  transported  into  a  temple  con- 
secrated to  bravery ;  and  yet  I  cannot  comprehend  what  b  the 
precise  object  of  this  warlike  assembly;  and  what  sudden, 
and  hitherto  unknown  act  of  magistracy,  they  are  about  to 
exercise  ? 

"  On  looking  towards  the  personage  now  convoked  before 
you,  although  at  present  without  arms,  without  any  emblems 
of  his  various  dignities ;  and  wearing  only  the  uniform  of 
heroes ;  yet  what  a  long  series  of  brilliant  exploits,  of  glorious 
services,  of  acts  of  intrepidity,  as  well  as  of  devotion  for 
'his  country,  present  themselves  to,  and  occupy  my  thoughts  ! 
How  many  pretensions  to  illustration  !  how  many  real^  and 
numberless  claims  on  my  esteem  ! 

^^  And,  alas !  shall  not  that  buckler  which  was  impenetrable 
to  the  sabres  of  the  enemy,  be  able  to  guarantee  Marshal  Ney 
from  attacks  of  another  kind  !  Alas !  I  can  no  longer  dis- 
semble, that  the  choice  which  the  Marshal  has  made  of  me 
to  defend  him  —  to  defend  liim  who  has  defended,  and  saved 
so  many  others  !  —  recalls  to  my  mind  the  greatest  of  all 
misfortunes,  which  a  man  of  his  profession  and  his  rank, 
can  experience  on  earth.  O  !  unexpected  monument  of  human 
fragility  and  unhappy  destiny  !  The  Prince  of  Moskowa,  who, 
during  twenty-five  years  was  so  faithful  to  France ;  he^  who 
a  thousand  times  has  made  the  sacrifice  of  a  life,  preserved 
only  by  a  miracle ;  he  whose  great  exploits  have  placed  him  iu 
the  first  line  of  those  of  whom  France  may  be  proud  —  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  is  accused  of  the  crime  of  high  treason  ! 
Names  and  words  which  are  astonished  at  finding  themselves 
together.  I  shall  not  here  endeavour  to  resolve  an  afflicting 
-problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  essentially  connected  with 
the  justificatory  defence  of  Marshal  Ney;  for  this  is  not  the 

12 
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object  of  out  present  deliberations ;  the  moment  is  not  f^ 
arrived,  when  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  France,  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  ix)sterity,  that  if  Marshal  Ney  has  committed 
a  great  error,  his  heart  took .  no  part  in  it ;  that  the  inconsi- 
derate resolution  taken  by  him,  sprung  out  of  the  impetuonty 
of  circumstances  which,  originating  in  the  late  political  crisis^ 
proceeded  like  an  irresistible  torrent;  that  his  head  alone 
was  misled  by  a  false  opinion  of  public  good,  and  the  safety 
of  that  country,  of  which  he  was  always  one  of  the  firmest 
ramparts. 

"  I  pledge  myself  hereafter  to  prove,  and  that  too  to  de- 
monstration, that  all  the  faults  of  Marshal  Ney  during  the 
fetal  14th  of  March,  were  merely  errors  of  judgment.  On 
that  occasion  he  was  shaken  by  the  horrid  picture  exhibited 
by  the  fanaticism  of  the  soldiery;  by  the  agitations  of  the 
multitude ;  by  the  stupor  of  the  most  enlightened  men ;  by  tfie 
frightful  recital  of  the  inconceivable  success  experienced  By 
Bonaparte  at  Lyons;  by  the  rapidity  and  assurance  of  Kis 
triumphant  march :  deplorable  prodigies,  of  which  his  more 
enlightened  reason  might  have  discovered  the  empoisoned 
source,  and  perceived  the  afflicting  results !  I  am  sure,  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  the  Marshal  was  deceived ; 
but  that  he  himself  deceived  no  one,  that  his  eyes  were  fc»- 
cinated;  that  these  illusions;  the  fear  of  still  greater  evils; 
the  hope  of  future  peace ;  the  assurance  that  the  respect  due 
to  Royal  Majesty  should  be  prescrvetl:  all  these  produced' 
the  most  unhappy  results. 

"  To  me  then,  who  never  have  been  accused  of  disloyalty, 
is  entrusted  the  cause  of  him,  who  for  twenty  years  was  calm 
under  tlie  fire  of  the  enemy ;  ardent  amidst  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  the  north;  and  modest  in  his  native  country, — to 
defend  such  a  personage,  neither  temerity  nor  weakness  must 
be  indulged.  Can  I  forget  that  he  defended  all  established 
governments  rather  with  too  much  promptitude,  —  with  tliBt 
warlike  enthusiasm  indeed,  which  is  so  necessary  to  prodlMA 
order  and  regularity  in  a  great  nation.    Can  I  forget,  that 
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amidst  those  explosions  which  appeared  for  a  moment  to 
aeparBtc  him  from  his  Sovereign^  it  was  this  national  sentiment, 
that  influenced  his  conduct?" 

After  this  introduction,  the  Advocate  enquires  into  tlie 
Mature  of  the  crime,  with  the  commission  of  which  Marshal 
Ney  had  been  accused  ?  It  was  <<  high  treason  against  France^ 
against  tlie  King,  and  against  His  Majesty's  government**' 
Tliis  very  q^arge  excluded  the  idea  of  all  military  interven- 
tion ;  of  a  permanent  council  of  war,  —  of  a  council  of  war 
extrordinary,  —  of  a  military  commission,  —  aU,  and  each  of 
these,  were  incompetent;  and  the  incompetence  of  a  tribunal 
was  one  of  the  means  of  defence  permitted  to  an  accused  per- 
son by  the  laws. 

This  trial  had  been  instituted  in  consequence  of  two  sct» 
of  authority ;  the  one  emanating  from  the  King,  and  clothed' 
with  his  signature,  dated  July  24;  the  other  from  the  Mi- 
nister at  War,  of  the  30th  of  August.  But  both  the  histo- 
torical  monuments  and  the  constitutional  charter  of  France^ 
point  out  the  incompetence  of  the  present  tribunal :  for  1st. 
not  even  a  permanent  council  of  war  can  take  cognizance  of 
crimes  against  the  state.  This  doctrine  too,  is  further 
strengthened,  2dly.  by  tlie  personal  dignity  and  titles,  of  which 
Marshal  Ney  is  still  in  possession ;  and  Sdly.  the  compofdtion 
of  tliis  tribunal  is  illegal,  even  on  the  hypothesis,  that  it  la 
competent. 

According  to  Montesquieu  *,  <^  if  the  Prince  himself  is  to 
sit  in  judgment,  the  constitution  will  be  destroyed,  and  all  the 
intermediate  powers  annihilated."  I  also  insist,  that  no  per- 
son accused  can  be  condemned,  but  in  conformity  to  the  law% 
and  by  means  of  the  usual  forms  and  judges;  more  especially 
in  respect  to  any  thing  connected  with  the  safety  of  the  state. 
In  addition  to  this,  our  Kings,  never  of  themselves,  brought 
accusations;  they  employed  their  ministers  and  agents  for 
.this  purpose.  And  can  the  Government  depart  from  this 
mode  of  procedure  in  respect  to  Marshal  Ney,  by  the  ordon^ 

*  Esprit  dct  Loit,  U?.6.  ch.&. 
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nance  of  the  24th  of  July,  so  fiur  as  to  impose  militai^  judges 
to  try  a  crime  against  the  state  ?  What  article  in  the  charter 
has  enabled  His  Majesty  to  effect  this?  Not  a  single  one  is 
to  be  found ;  on  the  contrary,  the  text  is  in  exact  opposition 
to  it :  for  by  Art.  33.  we  are  told :  "  that  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  high  treason,  and 
such  Attempts  against  the  safety  of  the  state,  as  shall  be  defined 
by  law." 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  also,  that  this  text  makes  no  dis- 
tinction whatsoever,  between  civil  and  military  agents;  whe- 
ther the  crimes  be  committed  by  conspiracy  or  armed  force. 
By  Art.  59.  "  Tlic  ordinary  courts  and  tribunals  at  present 
existing,  are  hereby  maintained;  nothing  shall  be  changed  but 
in  virtue  of  a  law."  Art.  62.  "  No  one  can  be  deprived  of 
his  natural  judges."  Art  63.  "  There  cannot  consequently 
be  created,  cither  extraordinary  commissions  or  tribunals ;  and 
the  prevotal  jurisdictions  shall  not  be  comprehended  under 
this  denomination,  if  their  re-establishment  should  be  deemed 
necessary." 

After  repelling  all  the  objections  likely  to  be  made  to  the 
text,  the  Advocate  considered  the  prisoner's  quality  as  a  Pc» 
of  France;  one  of  the  original  and  imprescriptible  rights  of 
which  "  is,  that  a  Peer  shall  be  judged  only  by  his  Peers." 
In  feudal  times  the  peerage  of  France  seemed  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  King ;  and  actually  entered  occasionally  into 
alliances  with  him.  One  of  the  principal  stipulations  uni- 
formly made  on  their  part,  was,  that  they  should  preserve 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  domains,  ^^  les  droits  de  la 
haute,  moycnne,  and  basse  justice  *."  "  Another  privil^e 
was,  that  of  not  being  confounded  among  the  crowd  of  subal- 
tern subjects ;  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  ordinary  judges  nominated  by  the  King;  and 
that  both  in  respect  to  persons  and  property,  they  alone  should 
judge  one  another.  It  was  on  the  express  faith  of  these  re- 
servations, tliat  the  Counts  of  Champagne,  of  Bric^  of  Pro^ 

*  The  prtrilege  of  deciding  in  all  tpd  ctctj  case. 
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vence ;  the  Dukes  of  Acquitaiiie  and  of  Normandy,  together 
with  the  Kings  of  England,  becoming  Peers  of  France,  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  the  King.  The  King  himself 
considered  it  as  an  honour  to  be  assimilated  to  them ;  hence 
the  well  known  axiom  of  Primus  inter  Pares.  In  respect  to 
the  peerage,  when  once  conceded,  the  same  idea  has  con- 
stantly prevailed.  When  our  Kings  conferred  this  high  rank 
on  any  of  their  subjects,  as  a  reward  for  signal  services,  they 
always  took  care  to  place  them  on  an  exact  equality  with  the 
former  peers. 

"  Shall  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  the  most  virtuous  of 
monarchs ;  the  best  judge  of  the  merits,  talents,  and  qualities 
of  other  men ;  he  who  was  long  a  silent  admirer  of  the  pro- 
digies of  our  warriors,  (which  ought  to  have  given  birth  to 
more  sage  designs,)  who  signalized  the  first  moments  of  his 
return  to  France,  by  associating  Marshal  Nev  in  all  the  ho- 
nours  of  the  royal  peerage,  of  which  he  deemed  him  worthy, 
Happy  promotion !  because  by  conferring  this  honour  on 
the  Prince  of  Moskowa,  he  was  placed  on  a  level  with  those 
chevaliers  who  are  without  spot  and  without  reproach  !  Fatal 
promotion !  because  a  new  commotion  having  exposed  Mar- 
shal  Ney  alone,  and  without  support,  to  the  whole  force  of 
the  tempest,  it  has  finally  driven  him  from  his  elevated  post, 
nnd  thus  rendered  his  fall  more  terrible. 

"  Marshal  Ney  has  already  published  his  reasons  for  de- 
clining this  jurisdiction,  in  a  memoir,  entitled,  *  Questions  de 
droit;'  which  is  replete  with  erudition,  and  has  for  its  sole 
object,  to  prove  that  the  privilege  of  peerage  exempts  from 
every  other  jurisdiction,  than  that  of  the  Peers  of  France. 
The  chronological  series  of  Royal  Ordonnances,  which,  during 
400  years,  (from  1364«  to  1737,)  has  consecrated  this  pri- 
vilege, will  be  seen  in  the  various  criminal  processes  instituted 
between  that  of  Robert,  Count  of  Flanders,  in  1811,  and  the 
Due  d'Aiguillon,  in  1777.  It  is  true,  that  as  Vattel  observes, 
some  vindictive  ministers,  misleading  our  Kings,  have  occa- 
sionally endeavoured  to  introduce  a  contrary  practice;  but 
these  arc  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  in  a  variety  of 
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instances  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  Parliament  of  Parii  has 
expressly  restored  the  heirs,  in  consequence  of  an  incompetent 
jurisdiction." 

It  appears  that  this  military  tribunal  was  not  unanimous  <hi 
this  occasion ;  two  of  the  members  being  for  asserting  their 
right  to  try  the  Marshal;  while  five  were  of  a  omtrary  opi- 
nion. At  length  judgment  was  pronounced  in  the  following 
terms: 

^^  The  Council  considering, 

"  Imo.  That  Marshal  Ney  was  a  Peer  of  France  at  the 
epoch  when  he  committed  the  supposed  offence ; 

^*  2do.  That  a  person  accused  ought  always  to  be  tried  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  or  quality  possessed,  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitting the  supposed  offence ; 

^^  3tio.  That  the  Marshals  of  France,  under  our  Kings, 
having  never  recognized  any  other  jurisdicti6n  than  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris ;  and  that  those  now  in  existence,  having  been 
declared  Jt^u:rai/e before  a  high  court; 

^^  and  4to.  That  Marshal  Ney  having  been  accused  of  the 
crime  of  high  treason ; 

<^  Notwithstanding  the  requisition  of  3f.  le  Procureur  du  Bot^ 
.  it  is  declared  by  a  majority  of  five  to  two,  that  this  tribunal 
is  incompetent  to  try  Marshal  Ney.     Signed  by 

^JouRDAK.     President 

"  Marshals  and  Peers,  J 

I  AUGEREAU. 


^'^: 


"  Lieutenant-Generals, 


LMortier. 

'Cazak. 
ViLLATTE,  and 
Clapared." 


Next  day,  a  royal  ardonnance  made  its  appearance^  by  which 
the  Duke  of  Elchingen  was  to  be  tried  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers ;  and  that  body  accordingly  commenced  its  proceedings  on 
the  13th  of  November.  On  this  occasion,  the  prisoner  waain- 
ticKluced  in  the  midst  of  four  grenadiers,  who  are  said  tohavebeen 
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officers  of  the  royal  household.  He  was  dressed  in  ablue  military 
habit,  without  embroidery ;  but  he  wore  the  epaulettes  apper- 
taining to  his  rank,  and  the  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
while  the  ribband  appeared  under  his  coat.  At  his  button- 
hole was  also  the  ribband  of  St.  Louis,  without  the  cross. 
After  saUiting  the  assembly,  he  sat  in  the  place  assigned  him, 
between  his  two  advocates,  Berryer  and  Dupin. 

This  celebrated  trial  was  accompanied  by  many  circumstances 
of  an  extraordinary  nature,  which  must  tend  not  a  little  to  en- 
hance the  superior  value  of  our  own  laws  and  institutions. 
M.  Seguier,  President  of  the  Imperial  Court,  during  the  reign 
of  Bonaparte,  instructed  the  advocates  of  the  accused  "  to  ex- 
hibit the  utmost  moderation  in  their  pleadings,  to  utter  nothing 

against  honour  or  their  conscience,  and  to  conform  themselves 
in  all  things  to  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  laws." 

During  the  examination  of  the  Prince  d'Eckmlihl,  who  had 
commanded  the  army  of  Paris,  he  declared,  that  if  a  conven- 
tion had  not  been  granted,  he  would  have  given  battle  to  the 
Allies.  On  being  asked  in  what  sense  the  provisional  govern- 
ment had  acceded  to  the  1 2th  article,  which  expressly  precludes 
all  military  men,  &c.  from  punishment,  in  consequence  of  their 
conduct,  the  President  instantly  observed,  "  in  virtue  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  reserved  to  me,  I  do  declare,  that  the  question 
ought  net  to  be  put !"  On  this,  Ney  arising,  exclaimed,  "  The 
text  of  the  12th  article  is  so  complete  on  the  score  of  protection, 
that  I  entirely  relied  on  it.  But  for  this,  I  would  have  preferred 
dying  sword  in  hand.  It  is  in  express  contradiction  to  this  ca- 
pitulation, that  I  have  been  arrested;  I  remained  in  France, 
solely  on  the  faith  of  it." 

M.  Berryer,  the  Marshal's  advocate,  was  now  interrupted, 
and  prevented  not  only  from  reading  the  text,  but  expatiating 
on  the  nature  of  the  12th  article  of  the  convention,  concluded 
at  Paris  on  the  3d  of  July,  first,  by  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  Chancellor,  and  next,  by  a  decree  of  the  Chamber. 

On  this,  the  Duke  of  Elchingen  arose  once  more,  and  spoke 
as  follows:  "  I  am  accused  in  contravention  to  the  faith  of 
treaties! :  and  I  am  not  permitted  to  invoke  their  protection. 

LL  2 
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I^ike  Moreau,  I  now  appeal  to  Europe  and  to  posterity;  and 
I  prohibit  my  defenders  from  uttering  a  single  syllable  unless 
they  are  permitted  to  speak  freely,  and  without  restraint." 
Having  soon  after  been  ordered  to  retire^  the  Court  passed  sen- 
tence, by  which  the  accused  was  decreed  to  be  convicted  of 
treason,  to  be  degraded  from  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  to  be 
condemned  in  all  the  expences  incident  to  the  present  trial.  Of 
161  peers,  128  voted  for  a  capital  punishment;  seventeen  for 
exile ;  1 1  for  other  still  less  severe  inflictions ;  and  5  for  remit- 
ting the  consideration  of  the  whole  to  the  royal  clemency. 

The  Marshal  was  in  bed,  and  asleep,  when  he  was  awoke 
next  morning  by  an  officer,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  read 
the  sentence.  On  hearing  the  preamble  recapitulating  all  his 
titles,  he  interrupted  the  recital,  by  saying,  *^  You  mean  Blichael 
Ney,  who  will  soon  be  a  mere  lump  of  clay."  After  this,  he 
heard  the  remainder  without  exhibiting  the  least  emotion ;  and 
he  was  actually  observed  to  eat  his  dinner  with  his  usual  tran- 
quiUity. 

After  an  interview  with  the  Marechale  and  his  four  children, 
all  of  whom  are  boys,  and  the  eldest  only  twelve  years  of  age^ 
he  was  advised  by  a  grenadier  to  send  for  a  confessor.  The 
Cure  of  St.  Sulpice  was  accordingly  brought,  and  remained  with 
him  in  private  for  some  hours. 

Next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  being  dressed  in  a  blue  frock, 
and  round  hat,  he  descended  from  the  Palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg through  two  lines  of  soldiers,  and  entering  a  hackney 
coaA,  with  the  priest  and  two  officers,  they  drove  throu^^  the 
garden,  towards  the  gate  leading  to  the  Observatory.  Having 
alighted  there,  he  reftised  to  allow  a  bandage  to  be  tied  befinre 
liis  eyes,  aiid  advancing  boldly  towards  a  platoon  of  veterans, 
he  took  off  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  and  exclaimed  in  a  firm 
tone  of  voice,  <^  I  solemnly  protest  against  my  unjust  sentence^ 
and  would  rather  have  died  fighting  for  my  country  in  the  fidd 
of  battle :  but  tx>  suffer  as  I  now  do  is  also  honourable.  Vive 
la  France  /''  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  military  men  in 
front,  he  said,  ^^  Soldiers  !  do  your  duty,  and  aim  at  this  spot  ;^ 
placing  his  right  hand  at  the  same  time  on  his  heart.     In  a  &fw 
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moments  he  fell,  pierced  by  six  balls,  three  of  which  had  entered 
his  head.  The  corpse  was  then  deposited  on  a  litter,  and  car- 
ried to  the  Hospital  of  Maternity,  where  the  sisters  spent  the 
whole  night  in  prayers  around  it.  Next  day  his  remains  were 
conveyed  to  the  burying  ground  of  Mont  Louis,  and  deposited 
there. 

Thus  fell  Michael  Ney,  Marshal  and  Peer  of  France^  Duke  of 
P2Ichingen,and  Prince  of  Moskowa,  in  the  46th  year  of  liis  age. 
His  exploits  were  of  a  singular,  and  sometimes  of  a  romantic 
nature ;  and  so  great  was  his  personal  courage,  that  he  was  al- 
ways termed  the  "  bravest  of  the  brave."  He  is  also  allowed 
to  have  possessed  considerable  talents  for  war ;  and  to  have 
seldom  failed  in  his  plans,  unless  by  the  intervention  of  unex- 
pected circumstances.  Glory  to  him  was  the  darling  object  of 
his  life ;  and  to  conquer,  his  chief  happiness. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  sparing  of  human  blood,  except 
during  the  insurrection  at  Madrid,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
accused  of  great  cruelty  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  it  is  allowed  that 
he  saved  the  lives  of  a  multitude  of  his  countr}^men,  and  that 
hundreds  of  the  emigrants  were  indebted  to  him  for  their 
existence. 

Yet  this  man,  so  bold,  so  resolute,  and  so  daring  in  the  field 
of  battle^  was  not  only  weak,  but  even  timid,  the  moment  that 
the  danger  was  over ;  and  he  who  imposed  his  commands  on 
Generals  and  Princes,  is  said  to  have  frequently  yielded  in  his 
own  house  to  the  insolence  of  a  Valet  de  Chambi-e, 

This  feebleness  of  character  is  eminently  displayed  in  'that 
portion  of  his  life  which  produced  his  ruin ;  for  he  assuredly 
left  Paris  impressed  with  sentiments  of  loyalty;  and  changed 
instantly  in  favour  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he  appears  to  have 
hated,  even  at  the  very  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  his 
emissaries. 

As  to  his  treason,  there  can  exist  no  possible  doubt ;  but  yet 
it  must  be  at  the  same  time  allowed,  that  his  trial  was  not  con- 
ducted with  that  liberality  and  fairness  which  arc  characteristic 
of  our  laws  and  constitution;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  also,  that 
tven  the  justice  of  the  sentence  depends  solely  on  the  interprcta- 
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tioa  of  an  article  in  a  capitulation,  which  was  not  permitted  to 
be  adduced  in  evidence  by  his  judges. 

It  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington formally  and  officially  declared  against  his  pretensions; 
and,  indeed,  so  odious  had  this  first  victim  afler  the  return  of 
Louis  XVIII.  become,  in  consequence  of  his  treachery,  that  he 
was  perhaps  less  pitied,  and  less  bewailed,  than  any  one  who 
has  suffered  during  the  whole  course  of  the  revolutionary 
contest. 
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No.  III. 
The  Life  of  the  late  JOSEPHINE, 

FdRMERLY  ViSCOUNTESS  BeaUHARNOIS,  Ex-EMPR£S8  OF 

France,  &c.  &c  &c. 

1  HE  freaks  of  fortune  are  sometimes  equally  singular  and 
romantic.  The  consort  of  Peter  the  Great  bad  been  origi- 
nally a  servant  to  a  humble  and  obscure  priest  in  Livonia ; 
and  a  man  who  affected,  and  was  recognised  every  where  but 
in  England,  by  the  title  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  selected  a 
Creole,  bom  on  an  unknown  plantation  in  Martinique,  for  his 
partner  on  a  throne,  ephemeral  indeed,  but,  for  a  while^  the 
most  brilliant  and  magnificent  in  Europe. 

Mademoiselle  Tacher  de  la  Pagerie^  the  lady  in  question^ 
was  a  native  of  one  of  the  French  islands  beween  the  tropics. 
M.  Tacher,  her  father,  had  been  settled  for  some  years  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  having  connected  himself  in  marriage  ¥dth 
a  respectable  lady  there,  appears  to  have  become  a  planter; 
He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  descended  from  a  noble 
Swiss  family,  a  branch  of  which  was  established  in  the  pro- 
vince oihcL  Perchcj  and  from  this  source,  the  personage  des- 
tined to  be  Empress  of  France  and  Queen  of  Italy,  appears 
to  have  sprung. 

This  celebrated  female  was  indebted  for  her  acquaintance 
with  Europe,  and  her  elevation  to  a  diadem,  to  a  little  female 
intrigue.  The  noble  house  of  Beauhamois  was  extremely 
wealthy  and  respectable,  as  it  possessed  large  estates  in  the 
French- American  colonies,  while  several  of  the  individuals  ap- 
pertaining to  it,  had  attained  a  high  rank,  and  frequently  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  gallantry,  in  the  naval  service 
pf  their  country.     At  the  period  alluded  to,  this  family  consist- 
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cd  of  two  brothers,  attached  to  each  other  by  the  warmest  tic5 
of  friendship,  from  their  earliest  infancy.  They  had  both 
sci-ved  in  the  royal  marine,  and  both  had  retired  with  the  rank 
of  C/t£/s  (TEscadre,  (Rear- Admirals,)  and  the  order  of  Su 
Louis.  The  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  who  was  the  elder,  bad 
two  sons  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  a  lady,  long  since 
dead.  His  brother,  the  Vicomte  de  Beauharnois,  had  obtain- 
ed the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Mouchard,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  Farmer-General  of  the  revenues,  a  woman  endowed  by 
nature  with  superior  talents,  which  were  carefully  cultivated 
by  education ;  and  by  her  he  had  a  son,  at  present  a  Count 
and  Peer  of  France,  together  with  two  daughters. 

A  double  alliance  between  the  families  had  been  long 
resolved  upon ;  and  in  expectation  of  this  event,  the  inheritance 
of  a  very  rich  plantation  at  St.  Domingo,  which  might  thcB 
have  been  denominated  the  France  of  the  West  Indies,  had 
never  been  divided.  The  elder  of  the  two  sisters,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  soon  after  married  her  cousin, 
the  young  Beauharnois,  who,  according  to  that  custom  then 
prevalent  in  his  native  country,  and  so  favourable  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  nobility,  had  assumed  the  appellation  of  Marquis* 
An  obstacle  too  formidable  to  be  overcome  soon  prevented 
the  other  part  of  this  family  contract  from  taking  effixt. 

The  Beauharnois  had  entrusted  the  care  of  their  estates  in 
St.  Domingo  to  a  common  friend ;  his  name  was  M.  Renau- 
din,  and  he  managed  every  thing  connected  with  their  sijtua- 
tion  as  planters,  nominally,  ivithotdjee  or  reward.  They  both 
placed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  abilities  and  integrity ;  and 
the  elder  brother  actually  invited  Madame  Renaudin,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Mademoiselle  Tacher  de  la  Pagerie,  to  Pa- 
ris, where  she  for  some  time  superintended  all  his  household 
concerns. 

Tliis  proved  to  be  an  artful,  or  as  some  would  term  her,  a 
politic  woman.  Suspecting  that  her  husband  would  find  some 
diiRculty  in  the  adjustment  of  his  accounts,  and  wishing  also 
to  advance  her  own  near  relatives,  she  conceived  the  idea  of 
{jlcnding  the  interest  of  her  friend,  M.  de  Beaahamois^  with 
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ihose  of  her  own  family,  by  uniting  one  of  her  nieces,  the 
daughter  of  her  brother,  M.  Tacher  de  la  Pagerie,  with  his 
unmarried  son.  She  accordingly  sent  for  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  who  happened  to  die  soon  after  landing  at  Rochefort. 

Undismayed  at  this  event,  Madame  Renaudin  demanded 
another :  the  second  proved  to  be  Josephine !  who  had  not,  at 
this  period,  attained  her  fifteenth  year.  Her  form  and  shape, 
although  agreeable,  were  not  then  fully  developed.  A  gentleman 
who  saw,  and  frequently  conversed  with  her  at  the  time  here 
alluded  to,  asserts,  that  there  was  nothing  then  remarkable 
about  her  person,  with  the  exception  of  a  tail,  fine  figure,  and 
a  foot  extremely  small.  She  was,  however,  simple,  modest, 
and  of  a  sweet  and  amiable  temper. 

The  younger  Beauharnois,  known  by  the  tide  of  Vicomtej 
and  who  now  lived  in  the  same  house  with  her,  soon  began  to 
think  this  young  Creole  more  lovely  than  his  own  cousin  and 
intended  bride.  He  had  indeed  seen  the  latter,  but  for  a  few 
moments,  at  the  grating  of  a  convent  where  she  was  educated ; 
and  if  he  became  suddenly  enamoured  with  the  former,  Jo- 
sephine, on  her  part,  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  blandish- 
xnents,  and  handsome  person  of  her  youthful  lover. 

The  aunt,  Madame  Renaudin,  on  this  critical  occasion,  as- 
sociated a  Madame  Duchenau  in  her  projects,  and  that  lady 
soon  mode  a  confidential  communication  to  M.  de  Beauhar- 
nois, that  the  future  happiness  of  his  son  solely  depended  on 
an  alliance  with  Mademoiselle  la  Pagerie.  This  reduced  the 
father  to  a  very  disagreeable  dilemma ;  for,  on  one  hand,  he 
was  desirous  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  second  son ;  while,  on 
the  other,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  failing  in  his  engage- 
ments to  his  brother,  for  whom  he  had  always  entertained  a 
high  degree  of  respect.  On  mentioning  the  intended  match 
to  the  Count,  the  latter  treated  the  proposition  as  a  personal 
affront,  —  a  gross  outrage  offered  to  himself,  which  he  never 
could  either  pardon  or  forget.  Immediately  after  this,  he  in- 
sisted on  a  partition  of  the  family  estates  in  the  West  Indies, 
while  an  interminable  law-suit  was  immediately  commenced 
that  embroiled  the  brothers  for  life. 
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The  youthiiil  lovers,  however,  were  gratified,  and  Mademoi- 
aelle  Tacher  de  la  Pagerie  became  Vicomtesse  de  Beauhamok. 
Several  children  were  the  fruits  of  this  union,  which,  during 
one  period,  however,  was  not  altogether  felicitous.  Certain 
suspicions  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  husband ;  the  tribu- 
nals were  appealed  to ;  and  a  separation  was  demanded.  These 
at  length  decreed,  that  the  motives  were  too  feeble^  and  the 
&cts  too  uncertain,  to  obtain  a  decree  of  so  serious  a  nature ; 
and  the  husband  and  wife  were  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
sume their  former  cordiality  and  intercourse.  The  death  of 
his  uncle,  who  is  said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  nephew, 
in  order  to  prove  how  unfortunate  he  was  in  not  marrying  his 
own  daughter,  who  afterwards  became  Marchioness  de  Baral, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  this  fortunate  accommodation. 

They  now  re-appeared  at  court,  where  they  had  always 
been  well  received.  Madame  de  Beauharnois,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Queen,  about  this  time  began  to  be  consi- 
dered one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  the  royal  circle  at  Ver^ 
sailles;  and  entered  into  all  the  dissipations  of  that  period. 
But  the  assembling  of  the  States-General,  and  the  events  that 
already  seemed  to  prognosticate  an  approaching  revolutioDi 
soon  banished  every  idea  of  gaiety  and  pleasure  from  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Kings  of  France.  Her  Majesty  often  testified  her 
fears  on  this  subject,  in  private,  to  Josephine,  little  dreaming 
that  her  friend  should  some  day  become  her  successor;  while 
the  latter,  in  her  turn,  evinced  great  uneasiness  at  the  conduct 
of  her  brother-in-law,  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  who  then 
occupied  a  seat  among  the  representatives  of  the  nation.* 

This  general  inquietude  was  soon  followed  by  a  private 
alarm.      Her  own  husband,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a 

*  The  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  who  wai  born  at  Martinico  in  17699  atted  u  a  de- 
puty from  the  NobUsse  of  Blois  to  the  States-General.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  join 
the  third  estate ;  and  it  was  he  who,  during  ihe  night  of  the  4th  of  August  1789,  pro- 
posed the  equality  of  punishments  fur  all  citizens  alike.  He  afterwards  presided  ••  Piro- 
sident :  and  at  length  repaired  to  the  army  of  the  North,  with  the  rank  of  Atyutut- 
General;  soon  after  wliicb»  Biron,  who  then  commanded  the  troops,  made  a  very  ftvoer- 
able  report  relative  to  his  services  near  to  Mens. 

Id  1793,  he  ww  proclaimed  Geneial-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rfainc^  nd^iaa 
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field-officer,  and  always  evinced  an  eager  desire  for  glory, 
was  now  about  td  join  the  army,  in  consequence  of  an  unex- 
pected declaration  of  war.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  his  re- 
giment, and  soon  attained  the  rank  of  general  But  although 
attached  to,  and  beloved  in  turn  by  Louis  XVI.,  he  readily 
perceived  that  this  monarch  was  destined,  at  no  distant  period 
to  lose  that  phantom  of  power  which  he  then  enjoyed,  together 
with  his  life,  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  When  all  this  oc- 
curred, as  had  been  foreseen,  M.  de  Beauharnois  himself  was 
denounced  as  an  aristocrat  by  his  own  soldiers,  deprived  of  his 
commission  by  superior  authority,  and  conducted  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  placed  in  a  state  of  arrest ! 

Josephine,  the  sensibility  of  whose  heart  is  well  known,  im- 
mediately interposed,  and  adopted  every  possible  mode^  both 
through  the  me<^um  of  friends,  as  well  as  by  her  own  personal 
solicitations,  to  obtain  his  libert}'.  Her  husband,  on  his  part, 
was  deeply  moved  by  the  a£Pectionate  attachment,  and  un- 
ceasing assiduity  of  his  wife,  who  was  not  only  soon  afler  de- 
nied the  pleasure  of  consoling  her  unhappy  spouse,  but  ac- 
tually deprived  of  her  own  liberty,  having  been  seiied  and  con- 
fined at  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  unfortunate  Vicomte  was 
carried  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  which  instantly 
condemned  him  to  death.  He  perished  with  great  courage; 
not,  however,  without  shedding  a  few  tears  at  the  &te  of  his 
wife  and  children ;  for  he  could  not  possibly  dream  that  his 
scaffold  was  destined  to  be  the  first  step  to  that  throne  on 
which  his  widow  was  fated  to  sit ! 

On  hearing  the  fatal  news,  the  disconsolate  Josephine  swoon- 
ed away,  and  was  confined  for  a  considerable  time  to  her  bed. 
The  jailer  having  been  desired  to  call  in  medical  assistance^  he 


short  time  after,  was  named  Minister  at  War,  an  office  which  he  woald  not  accept. 
He  was  guiliotineti  on  the  23(1  of  July  1 793,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  He  iddieued 
an  affectiDs:  letter  on  this  occasion  to  his  widow,  recommending  their  children  to  her 
care,  and  expressing  an  earnest  wish  that  justice  should  he  done  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  was  attached  to  the  liberty  of  hU  country. 
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cooUy  replied,  ^^  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  f6r  aphysidan; 
her  husband  was  executed  but  last  Wednesday ;  to-morrow, 
perhaps,  she  herself  must  experience  a  similar  fate." 

At  length,  the  death  of  that  sanguinary  monster,   Maximi- 
lian Robespierre,  and  his  ferocious  associates,  restored  to  Ii« 
berty  a  multitude  of  prisoners  whom  they  had  destined  to  be 
tlieir  victims.      Amongst  those  who  fortunately  es^Caped  on 
this  occasion,  was  Madame  de  Beauharnois,  after  having  been 
served  with  a  copy  of  her  act  of  accusation,  which  was  always 
a  sure  prelude  to  condemnation  and  death.     So  certain  was 
she  of  that  event,  that  her  fine  long  tressess  had  been  cut  ofl^ 
with  a  view  of  being  transmitted  to  her  children;  this  bdng 
the  last  and  only  present  she  could  make  them  !     But  this 
lady  appeared  to  have  escaped  from  proscription,  only  to  be 
exposed  to  new  misfortunes ;  for  all  the  family  fortune  in  Eu- 
rope had  been  seized  on,  and  the  conflagrations  and  massacres 
in  St  Domingo,  had  bereaved  her  of  the  possibility  of  supply 
from  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

On  this  occasion,  she  experienced  the  kind  assistance  of 
Madame  Tallien,  and  several  others  of  her  firiends.  By  their 
means  she  was  enabled,  after  a  considerable  interval,  to  re- 
appear in  the  gay  parties  of  the  capital ;  and  both  these  ladies 
were,  at  that  period,  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  Grecian 
costume  which  they  then  adopted.  Thus  dressed,  they  were 
generally  present  at  what  were  then  termed  the  Civic  feasts^ 
the  playhouses,  and  the  directorial  circles.  They  were  the 
first  also  to  banish  and  proscribe  revolutionary  manners;  they 
held  in  horror  and  detestation  all  who  delighted  in  Uood; 
and  they  seized  every  possible  opportunity  to  save  those  yIc- 
tims  which  the  existing  government  wished  to  immolate  to 
iheir  own  security. 

Meanwhile  Barras,  now  one  of  the  directors,  became  greatly 
attached  to  the  handsome  Madame  de  Beauhamois,  and  in- 
terested himself  warmly  in  her  favour.  Through  his  influence 
and  under  the  title  of  indemnification,  she  re-obtained  a  por- 
tion of  the  property  of  her  late  husband.  This  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  Malmaison^   whither  she  now  occasionally  retired^ 
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and  immediately  began  to  embellish  the  gardens  with  rare 
and  expensive  plants.  It  was  there  she  cultivated  her  taste 
for  botany;  there  she  occupied  her  time  in  acquiring  a  va- 
riety of  useful  knowledge ;  and  it  was  chiefly  there  also  tliat 
she  dedicated  her  attention  to  the  education  of  her  childrai, 
whom  she  loved  to  idolatry.  They  already  evinced  the  hap- 
piest natural  dispositions,  and  a  fond  mother  had  only  to 
lament  that  she  was  unable  to  procure  them  an  establishment 
worthy  of  their  name  and  merits,  when  they  should  arrive  at 
a  proper  age. 

But  singular  events,  or  rather  prodigies,  were  now  preparing 
in  favour  of  this  family ;  for  the  beautiful  widow  soon  changed 
her  condition  by  a  marriage,  and  she  became  the  wife  of  a  young 
soldier  of  fortune,  whose  sole  income  was  derived  from  his 
half  pay  !  On  this  occasion  Bonaparte  promised  to  adopt  her 
children  and  treat  them  as  his  own ;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
whatever  may  be  objected  to  him  on  other  occasions,  that  he 
always  held  this  engagement  sacred  and  inviolate. 

Immediately  after  the  marriage,  the  General  repaired 
to  Italy,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  the  command  of  th» 
French  army  there,  was  the  dower  he  received  with  his 
bride.  His  victories  in  that  quarter  soon  excited,  as  has  been 
reported,  the  envy  of  the  Directory ;  and  had  he  perished,  as 
was  perhaps  expected,  in  Egypt,  the  family  of  Beauhamois 
would  have  possessed  no  other  resources  than  a  scanty  pro- 
vision which  they  received  from  the  government,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  colonial  claims. 

On  the  return  of  Napoleon  the  scene  suddenly  changed ; 
but  it  has  been  asserted  by  her  friends,  that  instead  of  ascend- 
ing a  throne  her^lf,  Josephine  wished  to  have  placed  the 
Bourbons  on  it.  They  maintain  also,  that  from  this  mom^it 
she  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  habitual  melancholy ;  and  the 
diadem  soon  afler  placed  by .  the  hand  of  Bonaparte  on  her 
head,  did  not  tend  to  console  her  amidst  her  bitter  afflictions; 
as  she  always  deemed  this  act  ^^  an  ineffaceable  blot  in  the 
life  of  a  great  man." 

Ct'comc  Emperor,  he  nowlavislicd  honours  on  her  children; 
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h^r  beloved  daughter  Hortensia,  was  united  to  his  brother 
Louis,  and  the  crown  of  Holland  became  the  marriage  por<« 
tion  I  Eugene  Beauhamois,  who  had  accompanied  his  father- 
in-law  to  Egypt,  obtained  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  was 
adopted  as  one  of  the  Imperial  family  ;  even  Stephania,  th^ 
cousin,  a  daughter  of  the  Senator  Beauhamois,  was  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  a  Princess,  and  married  to  the  Prince  of  Baden ; 
while  the  son  of  Queen  Hortensia,  by  Louis  Napoleon,  was 
adopted  as  the  future  heir  to  the  throne  of  France.  But  death 
suddenly  interposed  and  put  an  end  to  these  aspiring  hopes ! 

Meanwhile  the  brilliant  victories  obtained  on  the  continent 
by  the  French  arms,  enriched  Paris  with  the  spoils  of  captive 
nations,  and  rendered  the  new  Emperor  still  more  arrogant 
and  presumptuous.  He  dictated  the  conditions  of  peace  to 
the  greatest  jK)tcntates,  for  he  now  reigned  over  half  of  Eii- 
rope;  allies,  neighbours,  subjects,  all  obeyed  his  commands. 
England  alone  opposed  herself  to  his  ambition,  counteracted 
his  designs,  defeated  his  projects,  and  finally  triumphed  over 
him ! 

To  the  honour  of  female  disinterestedness,  the  Empress 
alone  remained  undazzled  with  her  high  station.  She  was 
perpetually  inculcating  to  Bonaparte  the  folly  of  foreign  con- 
quests; and  the  wiser  as  well  as  nobler  scheme  of  rendering 
France  happy,  by  encouraging  and  protecting  her  commerce 
and  agriculture  !  To  this  lady  he  was  doubtless  attached;  but 
his  mind  was  constantly  haunted  by  the  dreams  of  ambition ; 
he  panted  for  an  heir,  and  wished  that  the  mother  should  be 
imminently  illustrious  in  point  of  birth,  so  that  mankind  might 
be  inspired  with  respect,  botli  for  himself  and  his  progeny. 
Accordingly,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  pitlchcd  on  a  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  and  resolved  on  divorcing  a  consort, 
whose  marriage  had  been  secretly  blessed  by  the  Pope;  who 
had  been  crowned  by  his  Holiness ;  who  had  been  the  wife  of 
Napoleon  during  fourteen  whole  years ;  and  who  could  not  be 
separated  from  him  without  a  breach  of  his  own  express  law, 
prohibiting  every  thing  of  this  kind  in  the  Imperial  family ! 

No  sooner  was  this  design  resolved  upon,  tliaa  the  necessary 
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means  were  taken  to  carry  it  into  instant  execution.  On  De- 
cember 16th,  1809,  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  were  as- 
•embled,  including  the  Kings  of  Westphalia  and  Naples :  the 
Grand  Admiral,  the  Prince  Viceroy  of  Italy,  the  Arch-Chan- 
cellor of  State,  the  Prince  Vice-Constable^  &c.  &c 

After  the  usual  ceremonies,  a  project  of  a  Sejiatus  ConsuUum 
was  read,  respecting  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  between  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Josephine. 

This  deed  of  separation  required  by  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  themselves,  and  approved  of  by  a  family  council  at 
which  all  tlie  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Imperial  Family 
then  at  Paris,  had  assisted,  received,  on  the  same  day,  the 
assent  of  the  Senate,  after  having  been  duly  examined  by  a  spe- 
cial commission. 

Jean-Jaques-Regis  Cambaceres,  Prince  Arch-Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  then  stated,  tliat  on  the  preceding  day  he 
had  visited  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  attended  by  Michael 
Lous  Etienne  Rcgnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angeley,  Count  of  the 
Empire,  Minister  of  State,  and  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Imperial 
Family.  On  being  introduced  to  the  Grand  Cabinet  of  the 
Emperor,  he  there  found  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King, 
with  Her  Majesty  the  Empress,  attended  by  Their  Majesties 
the  Kings  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  Naples,  &c.  Set. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  then  addressed  him  in  a  speech,  in 
which  he  stated  as  follows:  "  Tlie  politics  of  my  monarchy, 
the  interests  and  the  wants  of  my  people,  which  have  con- 
stantly guided  all  my  actions,  require,  that  after  me^  I  should 
leave  children,  inheritors  of  my  love  for  my  people^  and  of 
that  throhe  on  which  Providence  has  placed  me.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  for  several  years  past,  I  have  lost  the  hope  of 
having  children  by  my  marriage  with  my  well-beloved  con- 
sort, the  Empress  Josephine.  This  circumstance  alone  induces 
me  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest  affections  of  my  heart,  in  order  to 
attend  to  nothing  but  the  good  of  the  state;  and  with  this 
view  I  now  wish  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage.  Arrived  at 
the  age  of  forty  years,  I  may  indulge  the  hope  of  living  long 
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enough  to  educate  in  my  own  views  and  sentiments,  the  chil- 
dren which  it  may  please  Providonce  to  give  me.  God  only 
knowsi  how  much  such  a  resolution  has  cost  my  heart ;  but 
there  is  no  sacrifice  beyond  my  courage  when  it  is  proved 
to  me  to  be  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  France." 

The  Empress-Queen  then  spoke  as  follows :  *^  By  the  per- 
mission of  our  dear  and  august  consort,  I  ought  to  declare^ 
that  not  preserving  any  hope  of  having  children,  which  may 
fulfil  the  objects  of  his  policy  and  the  interests  of  France,  I 
am  pleased  to  afford  him  the  greatest  proof  of  attachment  and 
devotion  which  has  ever  been  given  on  earth.  I  possess  all 
from  his  bounty ;  it  was  his  hand  wliich  crowned  me,  and 
seated  me  on  a  throne,  and  I  have  received  nothing  but 
proofs  of  aiTection  and  love  fi-om  the  French  people. 

**  I  think  I  prove  myself  grateful  in  consenting  to  the  dis- 
solution of  a  marriage,  wiiich  heretofore  was  an  obstacle  to 
the  welfare  of  France,  by  depriving  it  of  the  liappincss  of 
being  one  day  governed  by  the  descendants  of  a  great  man, 
evidently  raised  up  by  Providence  to  efface  the  evils  of  « 
terrible  revolution,  and  to  re-establish  the  altar,  the  throne^ 
and  social  order. 

^^  But  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage  will  in  no  degree 
change  the  sentiments  my  heart.  The  Emperor  will  ever  find 
in  me  his  best  fiiend.  I  know  how  much  this  act,  demanded 
by  policy,  and  by  interests  of  a  high  nature  has  aJFected  my 
heart :  but  both  of  us  exult  in  the  sacrifice  which  we  make  for 
the  good  of  the  country." 

The  instrument  for  dissolvuig  the  marriage  was  then  signed 
by  the  following  personages : 

Napoleon,  Julie, 

Josephine  Hortense, 

Madame,  (the  mother  of  Bonaparte)  Catherine, 
Louis,  Pauline, 

Jerome  Napoleon,  Caroline. 

Joachim  Napoleon, 
Eugene  Napoleon, 
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The  act  was  countersigned  by  Cambaceres,  Prince- Arch-^ 
Chancellor,  and  Count  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angeley. 

Josephine  now  withdrew  from  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries, 
and  retired  once  more  to  Malmaison,  where  she  was  visited  daily 
by  Bonaparte  until  the  period  of  his  nuptials.  But  after  his  union 
with  the  Arch-Duchess  Maria-Louisa,  he  deliyered  himself 
over  to  the  silly  impulses  of  a  puerile  vanity.  This  wm 
augmented  not  a  little  on  the  birth  of  the  young  Napoleon^ 
in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  St.  Louis  was  united  with  that 
of  Maria  Theresa;  while  the  twice-widowed  Creole,  recollected 
with  a  heavy  heart,  the  prediction  that  had  been  made  to  her 
in  the  island  of  Martinique,  "  that  she  should  be  for  a  time  the 
sovereign  of  a  great  nation,  but  die  soon  after,  despoiled  of 
all  her  grandeur !" 

She  now  lived  at  her  beautiful  seat  near  St.  Germaine's, 
surrounded  by  those  friends  whom  she  had  preserved,  amidst 
all  the  grandeur  and  seductions  incident  to  her  recent  ele- 
vation. As  her  income  was  large,  the  rarest  plants  and 
flotfers  were  imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  while 
birds  of  the  finest  plumage  and  choicest  song,  were  selected 
for  her  aviaries.  Her  gardens  were  laid  out  in  the  English 
taste,  and  by  an  Englishman ;  and  while  the  author  of  this 
article  wandered  along  a  murmuring  brook,  that  winded 
through  her  meadows,  he  beheld  some  fine  aquatic  birds 
sporting  in  the  stream,  and  took  delight  in  contemplating  the 
large  eider  ducks  of  Hudson's  river,  mingled  with  the  black 
swans  of  Botany  Bay,  now  brought  together  from  the  most 
distant  regions  of  the  earth.  Her  green-houses  and  conser- 
vatories were  filled  with  the  most  costly  shrubs,  and  he  saw 
trees  growing  in  the  open  air,  which  in  England  we  usually 
confine  to  our  hot-houses. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  attractions  with  which  she  was 
surrounded,  the  Ex-Empress  was  a  prey  to  grief  and  me- 
lancholy. To  change  the  scene,  she  determined  soon  after 
the  second  marriage  of  her  husband,  to  take  a  journey  to, 
Navarre^  where  she  possessed  a  noble  mansion)  that  had 
been  presented  by  Napoleon  on  their  separation.    As  it  was 
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out  of  repair,  he  immediately  advanced  her  a  million  of  (nmci 
to  cover  all  expences.  This  sum,  in  addition  to  three  millioni 
of  revenue,  enabled  her  to  perform  a  thousand  generous 
actions. 

She  was  now  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  circle  of  distinguish- 
ed females,  all  of  whom  either  were  or  became  attached  to  her. 
She  still  preserved  the  rank  of  Empress;  her  daughter,  who 
was  obliged  occasionally  to  appear  at  the  Court  of  her  adopted 
fiither,  always  returned  with  rapture  to  rgoin  her  mother  at 
M almaison ;  and  the  elegant  assemblages  of  both  sexes,  which 
regularly  met  there,  were  preferred  even  by  the  Parisians  them- 
selves, to  those  of  the  Thuilleries.  On  this  being  mentioned 
to  Josephine,  she  replied  as  follows :  "  Having  passed  all  my 
life  here,  and  lived  in  the  society  of  those  who  compose  the  pre- 
sent court,  I  am  of  course  enabled  to  converse  on  more  subjectii 
and  with  greater  facility  than  a  foreign  Princess  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  our  customs  and  language.  Yet,  instead 
of  complaining  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  every  one  ought  to 
endeavour  to  render  France  dear  to  an  Empress,  who  has  left 
her  native  country  in  order  to  take  up  her  abode  among  stran* 
gers !" 

It  was  thus  that  the  amiable  Joi^phinc,  instead  of  entertain- 
ing any  resentment  against  her  rival,  wislicd  to  contribute  as 
pxuch  as  possible  to  her  happiness.  She  was  also  generous 
enough  to  participate  most  sincerely  in  the  joy  experienced  by 
Bonaparte,  when  her  Imperial  Majesty  produced  him  a  son ; 
she  requested  to  see  the  child,  and  always  testified  the  most 
lively  interest  in  his  fate.  These  were  the  last  happy  days  of  a 
distinguislied  female,  who  seemed  to  resemble  a  luminary,  which 
after  shining  meteor-like,  for  a  while,  is  extinguished  all  of  a 
sudden. 

The  mad  and  ill-concerted  expedition  to  Moscow,  which  oc- 
curred soon  after,  had  a  visible  effect  on  the  person,  the  conver- 
sation, and  the  health  of  the  Ex-Empress.  In  addition  to  the 
inquietude  experienced  in  behalf  of  a  man,  who  had  been  once 
her  husband,  she  was  impressed  with  the  still  more  deadly  fear 
of  losing  an  only  son.    The  fate  of  Prince  Eugene^  commonly 
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ifflled  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  remained  for  several  days  unknown. 
H^  who  so  well  merited  the  confidence  of  his  fatheivin-law,  was 
employed  in  re-assemUing  the  wredt  of  one  of  the'fineat  armies 
that  Europe  had  ever  witnessed*  . 

The  year  subsequent  to  this  disaster  was  not  more  fertunate. 
Napoleon,  justly  abandoned  by  Victory,  the  fiiyouni  of  W^om 
he  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate,  returned  from  Germany  to 
demand  supplies  of  men  and  money,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  still  his  subjects.  They  refused  both ;  and  the  Allies  im- 
mediately invaded  Franca 

Josephine  appeared  to  take  little  or  no  part  in  these  events ; 
but  her  heart,  which  was  replete  with  sensibility,  experienced 
the  most  bitter  anguish.  She  now  once  more  recollected  her 
&tal  horoscope;  and  thought  that  the  predictions  uttered  in  the 
West  Indies  were  about  to  be  accomplished,  both  in  respect  to 
herself  and  her  children. 

Louis  XVIII.  although  ih&i  surrounded' by  the  Ulira-JSc^ 
alistSy  who  were  panting  for  vengeance  took  no  steps  dther 
against  this  exalted  female,  or  her  family.  The  foreign 
Sovereigns  were  desirous  to  pay  their  respects  to^a  woma% 
who  had  been  recognized  for  several  years,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Empresses  in  Europe;  they  visited  frequently,  dined 
with,  and  testified  their  r^ard,  by  the  most  delicate  at»' 
tentions. 

Josephine,  thus  escaped  from  the  horrors  experienced  by  so 
many  persons  who  had  formerly  constituted  part  of  her  bril- 
liant court,  now  seemed  to  enjoy  a  little  quiet  and  happiness, 
after  the  stormy  period  of  so  many  revolutions  in  her  fortune^ 
and  affiurs.  But  appearances  were  delusive.  Her  mind  had 
been  too  much  agitated  to  resume  its  balance ;  and  her  body' 
soon  sympathised  but  too  truly  and  too  forcibly  with  her  mindL 
She  was  accordingly  seized  with  a  mortal  malady,  which  ex* 
cited  the  regret  and  coinpassion  of  aU  parties,  classes  and  de»» 
criptions  of  people.  The  most  illustriotis  personages  testi-^ 
fied  a  lively  interest  in  her  fate.  The  miserable  and  unfortu- 
nate  whom  she  had  succoured  and  assisted,  were  drowned  in 
tears;  while  her  children  implored  Heaven  to  restore  a  kind^ 
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tender,  and  affectionate  mother  to  them !  Their  prayers  were 
uttered  in  vain :  \¥ith  the  glory  of  Napoleon  was  extinguished 
the  life  of  that  exalted  female,  whom,  misled  by  the  workings 
of  vanity  and  ambition,  he  had  been  base  and  impolitick  enough 
to  repudiate ! 

The  Ex-Empress  Josephine  ceased  to  exist  in  1814. 


No.  IV. 


Life  op  THOMAS  JOHNES,  Esquire  or  Hatod, 
M.  A.  F.  L.  S. 

I,OKD  LIBUTSNANT,  CUST08  SOTDLORUM,  AND  M.  ».  FOH  TBJt 
COUNTY  OF  CARDIOAS  ;  LATE  COLONEL  OJ  THE  CAERMARTnUfr-. 
SHIRE  MILITIA.  8cc.  StC. 

1  in:  subject  of  tliis  article  has  been  for  many  years  well  known 
to  the  world,  and  that  too,  in  a  variety  of  public  capacities; 
as  a  senator,  a  planter,  an  agriculturist,  an  ornamental-gar- 
dener, and  a  man  of  letters.  Thejohnes',  (usually  proaounced 
'Johns',)  are  of  considerable  antiquity  in  the  principality.  The 
father  of  this  gentleman,  who  appears  at  one  time  to  have  led 
a  gay  and  dissipated  life,  entered  into  all  the  expensive  follies 
of  his  day.  According  to  a  memorandum  liimished  by 
a  cont^nporary,  he  was  accustomed  to  entertain  the  Right 
Hon.  Richard  Rigby,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Willianu,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland,  together  with  Mr, 
H  M  3 
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Lloyd  of  Peterwell,  for  weeks  together,  at  his  hospitable  seat 
of  Llanvair,  in  Cardiganshire*  They  played  during  the  even- 
ings for  large  sums,  and  Messrs.  Fox  and  Rigby  usually  proved 
fortunate ;  "  thus  the  country  gentlemen  were  cut  up."  However, 
both  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Johnes  afterwards  married  heiresses, 
and  recovered.  The  latter,  during  some  years,  represented 
the  county  of  Radnor,  in  Parliament ;  having  been  brought 
in,  in  consequence  of  his  connexion  wilh  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Lord  Bateman,  who  then  possessed  great  property  and  in- 
fluence there.  By  his  union  with  Miss  Knight,  a  lady  who 
brought  a  large  fortune  into  the  fisimily  *,  he  greatly  added  to 
his  paternal  estates ;  and,  as  to  his  descent,  provided  the  an- 
nexed genealogical  table,  which  was  drawn  up  for,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  eldest  son,  be  correct,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
even  by  the  inhabitants  of  NortA  Walesy  to  be  ancient  indeed  ! 

Pedigree  of  THOMAS  JOHNES,  Esq.  of  Hafod  Ychd- 
ryd,  M.  P.  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  for 
the  County  of  Cardigan,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

AED  MAWR, 

a  prince  among  the  first  colony  of  the  Britons. 

I 
PRYDAIN, 

He  first  consolidated  the  states  of  Briton  (or  Britain),  divided  into 

Loegyr,  Alban,  and  Cymni. 

1 
DYVNVARTH  HEN. 

I 
DYVNWAL  MOELMUD, 

He  liTed  about  400  years  before  Christ,  and  was  the  first  to  combine 

the  laws,  'customs,  and  maxims  of  the  ancient  Britons  into  a  regular 

code.  \ 


*  The  following  is  the  subst&nce  cf  a  note  now  before  me  .  — ''  Mits  Knight  brought 
with  her  a  fortune  of  70,000L;  and  by  the  blunder  of  a  Welch  attorney,  who  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  '<  heirs-male  and  issue-male/'  the  etute  of  Hafod,  fiir- 
merly  appertaining  to  the  HcrberU,  devolved  on  the  Johnes'  instead  of  the  Llojdi'«  Vu 
&ther  bonght  the  very  tncient  eitate  of  Croft  Cistle  with  ptrt  of  hii  vift's  dmr. 
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I 
BELI. 

I 
GWRGANT  VARVDRWCH. 

I 
CUHELYN. 

I 
SITSYLLT. 

I 
DAN. 

I 
MORUDD. 

1 
ELYDNOG. 

I 
CERAINT. 

CADELL. 

I 
COEL.     . 

I 
POR. 

I 
CERAINT. 

I 
ANDRYN. 

I 
URIEN. 

I 

ITHEL. 

I 
CLYDOG.       , 

I 
CLYDNO, 

I 
GORWYST. 

I 
MEIRION. 

I 
BLEIDDYD. 

I 
CAFO, 

I 
OWAIN. 

I 
SITSYLLT. 

I 
M  M  4 
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ABTHVAEL. 

I 

EIDAL. 

I 

RHODAWR. 

I 

RUYDDERCH. 

I 

SAWL  BENISEL. 

I 

POR. 

CAI. 

I 

MANOGAN. 

I 

BELl  MAWR. 

LLUDD. 

AVLECH. 

AVAlJiECH. 

ENDDOLAU. 


EINYDD 


DD. 
I 
EHRDiyRN. 

I 
EIDDIGANT. 

I 

aa^TDEYHN, 

I 

RHUDDVEDEL. 

I 

ORADD. 

I 


I 

TUDBWYLL. 

I 

DEHEUVRAINT. 

I 

TEGVAN. 

COEL  GODEBOO. 
I 
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I 
•    CENEU. 

I 
GWRWST  liEDLWM. 

I 
MEIRCHION  GUL. 

I       ' 

CYNVARCH. 

I 


\ 


I 

URIEN  REGED, 

A  distinguished  chieftain  of  the 
northern  Britons,  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  century. 
-—His  arms  were  argent,  a 
chevron  fable,  between  three 
ravens  proper. 


I 
MARY, 

Daughter     and    sole  heiress  of 

Gwrlas,  Duke  of  ComwalL 


I 

OWEN. 


I 
PASCON. 


LLEW,  or  LEO. 

I 
LLWYD. 

I 
TANGWELL. 

I 
TRAHAEM. 

I 
PASGEN. 

I 
RERYD. 

I 
HOODLIW. 

I 
ALLAFF  LIWYD. 

I 
LLEWELYN. 

I 
BELLYN. 

I 
MARCHWITHAN, 

one  of  the  fifteen  tribes. 


LLAMINOD  ANGELL  MORE, 

80  called  from  his  fair  countenance. 

J 


LLUARCH. 

I 
RHYNE. 

I 
TYTSYLLT. 

I 
GURWARED. 

I 
KVNCAYTHER- 

I 
LLWARCH. 

I  ' 

EINION. 

t 
GRANO. 

1 
RHYS,  &c. 
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indiscretion.  But  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  that  though 
the  gaieties  into  which  he  was  now  plunged  betrayed  him  into 
errors,  they  did  not  corrupt  his  principles.  He  never  per- 
verted his  understanding  to  vindicate  the  importunities  of  the 
passions,  or  abused  his  reason  in  the  justification  of  what  was 
wrong. 

*^  Returning  from  the  continent  in  the  year  1771,  furnished 
with  those  accomplishments  usually  acquired  by  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  fortune  in  the  course  of  foreign  travel,  Mr.  Jobnes 
spent  nearly  three  years  in  the  society  of  the  first  circles  of 
the  English  metropolis,  and  in  the  rural  amusements  suited 
to  his  age.  In  the  year  1774,  however,  tired  of  a  desultory 
Ufe  of  pleasure,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  more 
worthy  and  more  important  objects;  and  aspiring  to  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  on  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy^ 
he  offered  himself  as  candidate  for  the  borough  of  CardigatL 
On  this  occasion  he  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Smith,  who  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poll  was  returned  by  the 
ofiicer  who  presided  at  the  election ;  but  the  latter  was  ousted 
by  petition,  and  his  «more  fortunate  rival  seated  in  his  place. 

^^  In  1778  Mr.  Johncs  married  Maria  Burgh,  of  Monmouthf 
the  only  surviving  child  and  heiress  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Bui^^ 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Caennar- 
thenshire  militia. 

^^  In  1780  he  lost  his  father,  and  in  deference  to  the  advice 
q(  his  friends,  though  contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  he  vacated 
his  seat  for  the  borough  of  Cardigan,  and  offered  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  county  of  Radnor,  which  the  former  had 
represented  during  several  parliaments.  This  step  involved 
him  in  a  second  electioneering  contest.  He  was  opposed  by 
Walter  WiUiams,  Esq.  of  Macsclough,  but  after  an  ardiio^ 
struggle  was  returned  Knight  of  the  Shire. 

*'  The  parliamentary  politics  of  Mr.  Johncs  were  at  this  time 

decidedly  ministerial.     To  Lord  North,  who  was  then  primd 

minister,  he  was  attached  by  the  ties  of  personal  firiendship, 

as  weH  as  by  their  agreement  in  political  views.     Like  the 

celebrated  Gibbon,  he  <  gave  many  a  silent,  but  sincere  volt 
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after  hia  entrance  into  the  university,  he  spent  in  a  very  inn 
teresting  excursion  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Drysdale  and  the  celebrated  Wil- 
liam Adam,  who  at  present  so  ably  fiUs  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  new  jury  court  in  Scotland. 

^^  Mr.  Johnes  left  Edinburgh  in  the  latter  end  of  the  ysear 
1768,  and  immediately  commenced  his  tour  on  the  continent. 
In  the  dljoice  of  a  travelling  companion  for  his  son,  the  elder 
Mr.  Johnes  was  truly  fortunate.  He  committed  him  to  the  con* 
duct  of  Robert  Liston,  Esq.  who  has  since  so  honouraUy  di»^ 
tinguished  himself  by  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  * 
many  diplomatic  missions ;  and  was  lately,  at  an  advanced  age^ 
actively  employed  in  executing  the  arduous  duties  of  British 
Minister  at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Under  the  direction  of  this 
able  and  honourable  guide,  Mr.  Johnes  proceeded  through 
great  part  of  France.  He  also  visited  Spwi,  and  passed 
leisurely  through  the  usual  routine  of  Italy.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  Switzerland,  and  following  the  course  of  the  Rhine 
as  far  as  Strasburgh,  turned  off  through  Alsace  and  Loraine 
to  the  French  capital,  where  he  fixed  his  residence  for  several 
months. 

^  The  society  of  Paris  was  at  that  time  extremdy  brilliant. 
Its  tone,  its  manners,  and  sentiments,  have  of  late  been  wdl 
and  faithfully  pourtrayed  in  the  Memoirs  of  Marmontel,  the 
Letters  of  Madame  du  Defiand,  and  above  all,  in  the  volu- 
minous and  entertaining  correspondence  of  Baroa  Ciiimm. 
By  these  arbiters  of  taste  and  of  public  opinion,  Mr.  Johnes 
on  his  arrival  at  the  French  metropolis,  was  received  on  a 
footing  of  intimacy.  This  introduction  of  course  led  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  beaux  espritSj  and  the  esprits  forth  both 
male  and  female,  who  at  this  time  both  puzzled  the  civilized 
world  by  their  sophistry,  and  dazzled  it  by  the  corruscatioiu 
of  their  wit. 

<'  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  to  a  young  man  of  an  ardent 
temperament,  and  plentifiilly  supplied  with  the  means  of  ex- 
pense, such  an  association  was  extremely  perilous.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  denied  that  it  led  Mr.Johnes  into  occasional  apts  of 
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mended  not  merely  by  the  consideration  of  the  extensive  estatei 
which  he  possessed  in  their  comity,  but  also  by  his  zeal  for  the 
improvement  of  a  most  romantic  part  of  that  wild  and 
picturesque  district.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  visited 
his  estates  at  Hafod,  and  had  been  greatly  struck  by  the 
beauties  of  that  enchanting  spot.  Through  a  vale,  at  its 
entrance  narrow  and  craggy,  but  gradually  widem'ng  in  extent, 
until  the  prospect  is  closed  by  distant  hills,  the  Istwith  rolls 
its  waters,  now  urging  their  way  in  foam  through  fragments 
of  broken  rocks,  now  precipitated  down  cascades,  and  now 
gently  flowing  in  an  expanded  channel.  The  adjacent  heights 
rise  in  every  form  of  varied  beauty,  and  enclose  spots  of  fertile 
ground,  well  calculated  to  form  amidst  "  a  desert  wild''  a 
terrestrial  paradise.  On  one  of  these  the  taste  of  former  prcH 
prietors  had  fixed  a  mansion.  This  was,  however,  mean  in  its 
appearance,  and  inconvenient  in  its  structure;  Mr.  Johnes 
therefore  determined  to  substitute  for  it  an  edifice  more  worthy 
of  the  grandeur  of  its  situation;  He  accordingly  erected,  at 
an  immense  expence,  a  large  and  handsome  chateau  in  the 
modern  Gothic  style,  the  interior  of  which  he  decorated  with 
splendid  furniture  and  costly  specimens  of  ancient  and  modem 
art.  His  library,  a  spacious  octagonal  building,  he  filled  with 
rare  and  curious  volumes,  including  a  noble  collection  of  books 
on  natural  history,  and  manuscripts  in  the  Welch,  French,  and 
Latin  languages.  Adjoining  to  the  library  he  erected  a  con- 
servatory 160  feet  in  lengtli,  which  he  furnished  with  a  rich 
variety  of  plants.  But,  elegant  and  gorgeous  as  was  the  inte- 
rior arrangement  of  the  mansion,  the  principiil  charm  of  Haibd 
consisted  in  the  natural  beauties  of  its  site :  and  in  availing 
himself  of  these,  in  the  laying  out  of  his  grounds,  Mr.  Johnes 
evinced  the  most  consummate  taste.  He  strictly  followed  na- 
ture. No  incongruous  ornaments  —  no  studied  surprises  —  no 
frivolity  of  decoration,  broke  in  upon  the  harmony  of  the 
scene.  The  bleakness  of  the  hills,  indeed,  he  obviated  by 
means  of  trees,  of  which,  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years,  he 
planted  no  less  than  2,065,000.    As  these  grew  up,  they  added 
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in  favour  of  the  American  war.'  Like  Gibbon  too,  he  had 
his  reward  In  the  year  1781,  he  was  appointed  His  Ma- 
jesty's Auditor  for  the  PrindpaUty  of  Wales.  This  office^ 
which  was  in  &ct  a  well  pdd  sinecure*,  was  a  few  years 
afterwards  proscribed  by  a  bill-  of  reform :  bat  by  a  kind  con- 
sideration, usual  in  such  cases,  and  in  this  instance  enforc^ 
by  the  powerful  interference  of  Mr.  Johnes's  intimate  friend 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  its  aboUtion  was  deferred  till  the 
demise  of  the  existing  incumbent. 

^^  Soon  after  her  marriage,  the  health  of  Mrs.  Johnes  began 
visibly  to  decline;  and  in  the  year  1782,  aft;er  a  long  and 
paioful  illness,  she  died  at  Bath,  leaving  no  issue.  Before  the 
expiration  of  that  year  Mr.  Johnes  became  united  to  Miss  Jane 
Johnes,  his  first  cousin.  The  only  ofispring  of  this  marriage 
was  Mariamne  Johnes,  who  was  bom  June  30th  1 784. 

"  In  the  year  1783  his  friend,  and  ci-devant  travelling  com- 
panion Mr.  Liston,  being  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  invited  Mr.  Johnes  to  accompany  him,  in.  quality  of 
Secretary  to  the  Embassy.  This  invitation  Mr.  Johnes  ac- 
cq)ted,  and  repfdred  to  the  continent  with  Mr.  Liston  in  the 
month  of  June.  But  before  he  reached  the  Spanish  metropolis, 
he  became  anxious  and  uneasy  at  the  near  prospect  of  the 
trouble  and  responsibility  of  the  ofiice  which  he  had  under- 
taken. Under  these  impressions,  he  resigned  his  new  situar- 
tion  before  he  had  entered  upon  its  functions,  and  returned 
to  Paris,  through  which  city  he  had  passed  on  his  way  to 
Madrid,  and  where  he  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  gay  and 
poUshed  society  until  the  month  of  September. 

**  From  this  period  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice 
occurred  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Johnes  until  the  year  1795,  when 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the 
county  of  Cardigan,  which  he  continued,  without  opposition^ 
to  represent  until  his  death. 

"  To  the  freeholders  of  Cardiganshire  Mr.  Johnes  was  recom- 


•  I  leam  from  «  gentleman  belonging  to  the  treaanry,  that  it  produced  a  net  rerenue 
of  about  1000^.  per  annum. 
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and  attention  would  necessarily  engross  her  parents*  thoughts, 
Mr.  Johnes  should  be  indulged  with  unlimited  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  military  duties  —  requested  him  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  in  reference,  not  only  to  His  Majesty's  service, 
but  also  to  his  own  interest.  When  at  length  Mr.  Johnes 
intimated  his  final  wish  to  retire,  he  accepted  liis  resigna^ 
tion  with  the  most  handsome  assurances  of  the  high  sense 
which  he  entertained  of  his  past  services,  and  of  his  wishes 
for  his  future  welfare. 

*'  His  Majesty's  hopes  of  Miss  Johnes's  recovery  happily  proved 
not  too  sangumc.  By  the  skill  of  the  late  Dr.  Beddoes,  aided 
by  the  tender  assiduities  of  her  dearest  relatives,  her  health  be- 
gan to  amend,  and  was  by  degrees  confirmed  beyond  what 
could  at  one  time  have  been  expected  by  the  most  ardent  ima- 
giiiations  of  her  friends. 

"  But  other  cares  now  pressed  on  Mr.  Johnes's  mind.  At  no 
period  of  his  life  had  he  been  a  strict  economist,  or  what  in  the 
conmion  phrase  of  the  world  is  called  a  good  manager.  His 
fortune  had  indeed  been  originally  an  ample  one;  but  the 
gaieties  of  youth,  contested  elections,  his  liberality  to  his  r^- 
ment,  the  building  of  Hatbd,  the  purchase  of  rare  and  costly 
books,  a  taste  for  the  arts,  agricultural  improvements,  a  large 
domestic  establishment,  and  though  last,  not  least,  the  impro- 
vidence and  faithlessness  of  agents,  had  much  embarrassed  his 
afiairs.  In  these  circumstances  many  of  his  friends  advised  him 
to  retire  to  the  continent  to  retrench ;  but,  with  a  true  magnsr 
nimity,  he  determined  to  retrench  at  home.  He  accordingly 
lost  no  time  in  making  painful  sacrifices  to  pay  off  incum- 
brances. He  dismissed  a  long  train  of  domestics,  and  reduced 
his  establishment  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  simple 
comfort.  A  most  agreeable  consequence  proceeding  firom  his 
new  plan  of  life  was,  the  fixing  of  his  residence  almost  exdii- 
sively  at  Hafod.  In  this  retired  sjx)t,  where  idl  the  articles  of 
the  first  necessity  were  fiirnished  from  his  own  domain,  he 
was  enabled  to  live  even  in  elegant  hospitality,  at  a  rate  al- 
most incredibly  moderate.  Nor  did  he  here  want  scope  for  his 
mental  and  bodily  activity.    The  improvement  of  his  gromidsy 
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«nd  the  superintendence  of  his  farms  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  morning  hours.  He  watched  with  kind  con- 
cern over  the  welfai^e  of  his  tenantry,  and  of  the  peasantry  in 
his  neighbourhood*  For  the  benefit  of  the  &rmer  he  compiled 
and  printed  a  book  of  useful  instruction  in  the  various  processes 
of  agriculture,  entitled  ^^  A  Cardiganshire  Landlofd*s  Advice  to 
his  Tenants."  He  provided  for  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
the  support  of  the  aged.  He  instituted  among  his  labourers  a 
benefit  society,  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  flourish  under 
his  auspices. 

"  In  these  acts  of  beneficence,  he  was  heartily  and  ably  second- 
ed by  Mrs.  Jqhnes,  who  soon  became  the  "  Lady  Bountifiil"  of 
the  neighbourhood,  administering  medicine  to  the  sick,  com- 
fort to  the  afflicted,  and  good  advice  to  alL  It  will  easily  be 
believed,  that  conduct  such  as  this  obtained  for  the  family  the 
respect  and  love  of  the  whole  vicinage.  They  who  form  their 
notions  of  life  and  manners  merely  fix>m  the  habits  of  manu- 
fecturing  and  thickly-peopled  districts,  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  pleasant  intercourse  which  subsists  between  a  popu- 
^  lar  country  gentleman,  and  his  less  opulent  neighbours.  The 
mutual  reciprocation  of  kindness  and  r^pectful  attention, 
which  graces  this  intercourse,  was  sti'iki^igly  exemplified  at 
Hafod.  / 

**  In  his  attention  to  religious  duties,  Mr.  Johnes  was  punc- 
tual and  strict.  When  the  weather  permitted,  he  regularly  at- 
tended at  the  service  of  the  parish  church,  where  it  was  truly 
gratifying  to  observe  the  cheerfiil  locJcs  and  respectful  fiunilia^ 
rity  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  yeomanry  and  working 
people,  principally  labourers  in  husbandry,  of  which  the  con- 
gregation waf  almost  entirely  composed.  When  the  ind^ 
mency  of  the  season  precluded  his  attendance,  he  read  the 
Liturgy,  and  a  sermon  selected  fi*om  the  woriks  of  the  best 
English  divines,  to  his  family  and  domestics. 

"  In  addition  to  the  avocations  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Johnes  daily  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  education  of  his  daughter,  who,  as  her 
health  became  confirmed,  gave  indications  of  mental  powersof  no 

N  N 
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common  order,  aiid  whose  rapid  improvement  in  knowledge!^ 
and  in  the  acquirement  of  the  accomplishments  suited  to  her 
sex,  amply  repaid  all  the  anxiety  which  he  experienced  on  her 
behalf.  His  library  also  afforded  him  ample  means  of  amuse* 
ment,  of  which  his  relish  for  the  fine  arts,  and  his  knowledge 
of  various  languages,  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  to  the 
utmost. 

"  These  pursuits,  the  society  of  a  few  &ien£,  and  of  the 
occasional  visitors  who,  among  the  crowd  of  tourists  attracted 
by  the  beauties  of  Hafod,  were  either  personally  known  to  Mr, 
Johnes,  or  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  him,  caused  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  to 
pass  rapidly  away.  But  the  dreary  evenings  of  winter  were 
sometimes  tedious  by  their  uniformity.  This  circumstance  did 
not,  however,  tempt  Mr.  Johnes  to  deviate  from  his  plan  of 
prudent  seclusion.  He  acted  much  more  wisely  in  seeking^ 
within  his  own  resources,  for  some  plan  of  active  and  stated 
exertion  which  might  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  profitably  fiU 
up  his  time.  With  this  view,  he  determined  to  devote  many 
of  his  leisure  hours  to  literary  labour.  The  first  firuits  of  his 
lucubrations  consisted  in  a  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  die 
Life  of  Sir  John  Froissart,  from  the  French  of  Mons.  de  la 
Cume  de  St.  Palaye,  which  he  pubUshed  in  the  year  1801. 
He  next  undertook  a  new  version  of  the  voluminous  Chronicles 
of  Froissart  Upon  this  Herculean  task,  he  entered  with 
spirit,  and  followed  up  his  design  with  astonishing  industry  and 
perseverance.  So  far  was  he  firom  shrinking  firom  the  toil  of 
literary  exertion,  that  when  his  manuscripts  had  accumulated 
to  a  sufiicient  bulk,  he  established  a  printing  office  in  a  cottage 
situated  in  his  pleasure  grounds ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  other 
occupations,  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the  correction  of  the 
press.  Under  his  own  inspection,  his  work  proceeded  rapidlyy 
and  in  the  year  180S,  the  first  volume  was  published  in  the 
form  of  a  magnificent  quarto.  As  a  memorial  of  their  long- 
continued  friendship,  he  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Thurlow,  the 
late  Chancellor  of  England.  In  the  ensuing  year,  he  puUiak- 
ed  two  other  volumes ;  and  in  1805,  the  series  was  dMed  by 
a  fourth* 
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^  Mr.  JohnesVversion  of  De  la  Ciune  de  St  Palaye's  Life  of 
Froissart  had  been  executed  hastily ;  and  critical  readers  did 
not  find  in  it  a  fevourahte  angiu^of  the  larger  work  of  which 
it  was  the  avtmi  coureur.  Bat  when  the  translation  of  the 
Chronicles  appeared,  it  was  soon  and  geneialljr  agreed,  that 
Mr.  Johnes  had  bestowed  upon  it  the  maturity  of  hia  joc^ 
ment,  and  that  skill  which  is  the  result  of  practice.  In  Ae 
choice  of  his  subject,  he  was  indeed  happy.  The  Chronidea 
of  Froissart  record  the  gallant  and  almost  marvellous  exploits 
of  our  countrymen.  The  particularity  of  his  manner  of  nar- 
rative rivets  the  attention  to  his  pages ;  and  m  perusing  his 
work,  we  min^e  as  it  were  in  the  busy  scene,  and  appear  ac- 
tually to  see  and  hear  every  diing  that  is  passing.  In  the 
atyle  of  his  translation,  Mr.  Johnes  hit  the  happy  medium  be- 
tween the  obscurity  of  remote,  and  the  fiuniliarity  of  modem 
times.  His  labours  were  crowned  by  the  public  applause ;  and 
though  the  first  edition  of  his  version  of  the  Chronicka  was 
rated  by  his  publisher  at  a  very  high  price,  it  was  quickly  sold^ 
and  a  second  impression  in  octavo  was  speedily  found  neoesi- 
saxy,  to  Ratify  the  curiosity  of  the  general  class  of  readers. 

*^  Mr.  Johnes  had  now  spent  many  tranquil  and  happy  years 
at  Hafbd,  which  he  seldom  quitted,  excq>t  when  his  presence 
was  required  in  Parliament  In  the  month  of  March,  1807, 
lie  had  gone  up  to  London  to  att^id  his  parliam^itary  dutte, 
when,  four  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  receivad 
int^l^ence  that  his  favourite  mansion  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the  13th  of  March, 
Mrs.  Jones  was  awakened  by  an  unusual  noise,  and  soon  sus- 
pected that  the  house  was  on  fire.  Hastily  rising,  she  found 
her  suspicions  were  too  well  founded.  Her  first  care  was  to 
arouse  her  daughter,  who  had  scarcely  quitted  her  apartment 
before  the  ceiling  fell  in,  and  it  was  enveloped  in  flames.  Next 
calling  up  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hanbury  Williams,  who 
was  then  on  a  visit  at  Hafod,  and  alarming  the  domestics,  she 
proceeded  to  the  library,  and  aided  by  the  few  hands  which 
could  be  hastily  collected,  she  saved  several  of  the  most  valu- 
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able  manuscripts  and  books.  Her>  exertions  had  nearly  ebtt 
her  her  life.  In.  the  gallery  of  the  library  she  became  sense- 
less under  the  pressure  of  suffocation ;  and  immediately  after 
her  removal,  the  roof  gave  way,  and  covered  the  area  of  this 
magnificent  edifice  with  smoking  ruins.  The  fire  had  now 
firee  course.  It  totally  destroyed  the  interior  of  the  dwelling ; 
and  its  inhabitants,  who  had  retired  to  rest  in  the  midst  of  ele- 
gance and  splendour,  were  happy  and  thankful  to  take  refuge 
in  a  neighbouring  cottage^  whence  they  beheld,  ^th  palpitat* 
ing  hearts,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  scene  of  those  joys 
which  constitute  the  purest  pleasures  of  human  life. 

^^  In  the  hour  of  affliction,  Mr.  Johnes  never  gave  way  to 
despondency.  He  bore  this  heafy  loss  with  fortitude  and 
equanimity.  Grateful  to  that  Providence  which  had  spared  to 
him  the  objects  of  his  chief  solicitude,  he  diverted  his  mind 
fi:om  unavailing  regrets  as  to  the  past,  by  laying  plans  for  the 
future.  That  this  is  not  a  fanciful  representation  of  the  tone 
of  his  mind  on  this  trying  occasion,  is  evinced  by  the  folknring 
letter,  in  which  he  announced  to  one  of  his  friends  the  intdln 
gence  of  th§  destruction  of  his  princely  mansion. 

^  London,  March  16,  1807. 
*  My  dear  S — 
<  I  shall  be^n  with  good  news,  I  came  here  last  Thnrsday 
very  well.  —  My  wife  and  child  are  very  well.  —  I  have  mAd 
the  priory  well.  —  Now  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is,  that  Ha- 
fod  was  burnt  down  last  Friday.  —  No  lives  lost  —  Tliank 
God  it  was  not  worse.  —  To-day  I  set  out  tbr  the  rains.  —  I 
must  renew  the  feble  of  the  Phoenix. 

^  Always  yours,  most  sincerely, 

*  T.  JOBNBS.' 

*  P.  S.    I  fear  the  precious  cahiers  of  Monstrelet  have 
perished.' 

'^  The  fable  of  the  phoenix  wa  renewed.    Mr.  JohnM  kst 
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no  time  in  commencing  the  rebuilding  of  HofocL  The  massy 
outside  walls  which  were  still  standing,  underwent  the  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  the  interior  of  die  mansion  was  renewed  upon 
a  plan  much  more  commodious  than  the  OTiginal  one.  The 
sale  of  Mr.  Beckford's  effects  at  Font-hill,  which  took  place 
about  this  time,  supplied  Mr.  Johnes  with  a  variety  of  splendid 
decorations.  The  requisite  furniture  was  provided  by  con- 
tracts The  extensive  and  valuable  library  of  the  Marquis  of 
Pesaro,  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  Johnes,  had  fortunately,  on 
its  passage  to  Cardiganshire,  been  delayed  in  London;  so 
that,  having  escaped  the  late  ^e,  it  arrived  opportunely  to  fill 
up  a  large  proportion  of  thfe  vacancies  which  had  been  created 
by  that  destructive  accident.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  ex- 
pedite the  work ;  and  at  thd  end  of  little  more  than  three 
years,  Mr.  Johnes  and  his  &mily  were  once  more  settled  in 
their  &vourite  dwelling. 

'  <<  In  the  interim,  Mr.  Johnes  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
a  tolerably  commodious  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber- 
ystwith,  where  he  beguiled  the  impatience  which  he  frequently 
felt  to  return  to  the  retirement  of  Hafod,  by  devoting  a  great 
portion  of  his  mornings  and  evenings  to  study. 

^^  Before  the  fire  took  place,  he  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  printing,  at  his  own  press,  a  translation  of  the  Tra~ 
vels  to  Palestine,  of  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere,  Counsellor 
and  first  Esquire-Carver  to  Philip  le  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy; 
and  of  Joinville*s  Life  of  St.  Louis.  Both  these  works  he  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1807«  The  former  he  inscribed  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  sister,  the  late  wife  of  Hanbury  Williams,  Esq. ; 
the  latter  he  dedicated  to  his  friend  Hugh  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Stoke  d'Abemon  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  They  had  been 
translated  with  great  spirit  and  accuracy,  and  were  well 
received. 

«*  In  the  year  1809,  the  publication  of  a  version  of  Monstre- 
let's  Chronicles,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  evinced  Mr.  Johnes's 
unremitted  assiduity;  and  the  excellence  of  its  execution,  his 
increasing  ability  in  the  apparently  easy,  but  really  difficult 
task,  of  translation.     This  work,  which  sentiments  of  personal 
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and  political  friendship  induced  him  to  inscribe  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  closed  his  literary  labours. 

^  After  the  publication  of  Monstrelet,  the  xmiSornnfy  of 
Mr.  Johnes's  life  was  only  varied  by  one  sad  event,  which 
tinged  the  evening  of  his  days  with  gloom.  Though  liia 
daughter's  constitution  was  originally  extremely  delicate^ 
it  apparently  strengthened  as  she  advanced  in  years.  The 
keen  but  salubrious  air  of  her  native  mountains,  had  braced 
her  nerves.  She  was  able  to  encounter  a  degree  of  exercise 
from  which  many  young  ladies  would  have  shrunk ;  and  she 
had  for  some  time  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  valetudinarian^ 
In  the  spring  of  1811,  this  fisivourite  child  accompanied  her 
&ther  and  mother  to  London ;  and  for  several  weeks  enjoyed 
the  gaieties  of  the  metropolis  with  the  animation  to  be  expected 
from  her  youth,  and  without  any  apparent  injury  to  her  health. 
But,  in  the  month  of  June^  she  was  seized  with  an  indlsposi-' 
don,  at  first,  slight  in  its  symptoms,  but  fiaitally  rapid  in  itt 
progress,  which,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  terminated  her 
mortal  life. 

^^  The  death  of  Miss  Johnes  was  deeply  lamented  by  eveiy 
one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance.  In  her  were 
united  all  the  excellencies  which  adorn  the  female  cbanicter» 
She  had  an  intuitive  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  which  she  had  inw 
proved  by  assiduous  study  under  the  guidance  of  excellent 
masters.  In  music  she  was  a  proficient ;  and  the  tones  of  her 
voice^  at  once  firm  and  sweet,  were  modulated  by  the  direo 
tion  of  a  delicate  ear.  She  also  handled  the  pencil  with  con- 
siderable  fi*eedom  and  skilL 

**  The  range  of  her  knowledge  was  various  and  extensive. 
The  best  authors  in  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  laa* 
guages,  she  had  read  with  diligence^  and  remembered  with 
accuracy.  In  her  conversation  there  was  an  union  of  suavitjt 
animation,  and  propriety,  which  made  all  around  her  at  eas^ 
while  it  claimed  their  respect.  She  had  seen,  indeed,  little 
of  the  world ;  but  her  judgment  was  acute  and  correct  beyond 
her  years.  The  small  circle  of  sode^,  to  which  she  had  beea 
introduced,  was,  jn  every  sense  of  the  word,  good;  and  the 
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natural  benevolence  of  her  disposition,  at  an  eiarfy  period  oF 
life,  induced  her  to  adopt  that  urbanity  of  manner,  which,  in 
the  discreet  and  well  infoxmed^  tends  to  soften,  without  doing 
away,  the  distinctions  of  rank.  !&it,  after  all,  the  attractive 
charm  ef  Miss  Johnes's  society  proceeded  fieant  the, goodness 
of  her  heart  On  tlie  most  important  concerns  of  iBtkndL 
existence  she  had  thought  for  herself;  but  was  neither  a  vir 
sionary  nor  a  scqptic.  She  was  religious,  and,  strictly  sd^  with* 
out  bigotry.  She  was  also  charitable  without  ostentation.  She 
delighted  in  doing  good,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she 
was  bestowing  happiness  on  others.  * 

^^  The  death  of  such  a  child  was  a  severe  visitation  of  PnH 
vidence  to  her  parents..  They  returned  with  sorrowing  hearts 
to  Hafod  *,  where  ev^  object  they  beheld  reminded  them 
of  their  loss.  Though  this  circumstance,  at  first,  aggravated 
their  affliction,  by  degrees,  they  felt  a  consolation  -—  melan- 


*  Mr.Johfies'f  seat  in  Cardiganshire  has  been  twice  dHrribed ;  once,  a  conaSdeitbli 
time  before  the  conflagration^  and  a  second  time  since,  by  Dr.  Smith.  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  a  little  work,  entitled,  «  An  Attempt  to  describe  Hafod  and  the 
neighboaring  scenes  about  the  bridge  orer  the  Funnack,  commonly  called  ^he  Devir* 
BffMge,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan  ;  a  seat  belonging  to  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq.  member 
for  the  county  of  Radnor,  by  George  Cumberland." 

Mr.  Cumberland,  a  gentleman  not  a  little  distinguished  ibr  hb  mufve  tute,  ivhkh 
liaa  been  greatly  improved  by  hia  trafels,  expresses  himself  thus :— - 

**  Havod,  or  Hafod,  stands  iuirounded  by  so  many  noble  scenes,  diTersified  with 
elegance  as  well  as  with  grandeur ;  the  country,  oo  the  epproech  to  it,  is  so  very  wild 
and  uncommon,  and  the  place  itself  is  now  so  embellished  by  art,  that  it  will  be  d[iflieofc» 
I  befiere,  to  point  out  a  spot  that  can  be  put  In  competition  with  it,  eoosldered  either  aa 
the  object  of  the  painter's  eye,  the  poet's  mind,  or  aa  a  desirable  residence  for  those 
who,  admirers  of  the  beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  wish  also,  to  inhale  the  pure  air  of 
•spiring  mountains,  and  enjoy  that  santo  pace^  (as  the  Italians  expressively  term  it,) 
which  arises  from  solitude  made  social  by  a  family  circle. 

**  Hafod,  to  an  thoe  charms,  unites  inducements  whidi,  though  not  uncommoii  in 
England,  have  there,  at  such  a  ^stance  firom  the  capital,  a  peculiar  grace.  It  baa  a 
apacious  stone  mansion,  executed  in  tUe  pleasing,  because  apprepriatt  siilcy  of  Gothie 
architecture;  situated  on  the  side  of  a  choaen,  ahdteied  dingte*  embowered  with  tne» 
which  rise  from  a  lawn  of  the  gentlest  declivity,  that  shehrea  ta  graceful  hftUows  to  tfaa 
stream  below.  v 

"  fVom  the  portico  it  commands  a  woody,  narrow,  wladtagnic;  the  anrhilifinf 
forms  of  whose  ascending  shaggy  sides  are  richly  clotKed  with  varioaa  UkiMgtf  hnknn 
with  silvery  water&lls,  and  crowned  with  dhabiag  afacep^walb  itjAiif  to  the  douda* 
Neither  are  the  hunuica  oflife  absents  horn  tliemaigiB  ef  the  Yanqr^t  wh«t  k  ioo» 
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choly  indeed,  but  soothing,  in  cherishing  the  remembrance  of 
their  beloved  Mariamnd.  Her  garden,  where  she  was  accuse 
tomed  to  spend  many  of  her  morning  hours,  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  an  aged  domestic,  who  kept  up  all  its  arrange- 
ments, as  she  had  disposed  them,  in  the  most  exact  order.  Her 
apartments  occupied  a  pavilion  adjoining  the  east  wing  of  the 
mansion.  These  were  also  preserved  in  the  state  in  which  she 
had  lasb^uitted  them,  so  that  the  disposition  of  her  booke, 
her  music,  and  her  drawing  utensils,  excited  the  illusory  idea 
of  her  presence.  Here  her  mother  daily  found  comfort  in  me- 
ditating on  her  virtues.  The  less  chastised  feelings  of  her  fa-- 
ther  would  not  so  frequently  allow  such  a  vivid  renewal  of  her 
recollection* 


broadest  through  this  delicious  vale,  we  see  hot-houses,  and  a  conservatory ;  beneatli  tfit 
rock*  a  bath ;  amidst  the  recesses  of  the  woods  a  flower-garden  ;  and  within  the  biiUd- 
iog,  whose  decorations,  tliotigh  rich,  are  pure  and  simple,  we  find  t  mass  of  rars  and 
Taluable  literaturt'^  whose  pages  hece  seem  doubly  precUms,  where  meditation  finda  acopa 
to  range  unmolested. 

**  In  a  wordy  ao  many  are  the  delights  afforded  by  the  scenery  of  this  place  and  Ita 
viciuitj,  to  a  mind  imbued  with  any  taste,  that  the  impression  on  mine  was  incntsedy 
aft^ran  interval  often  years  from  the  first  visit,  employed  chiefly  in  travelling  amoB^  iht 
Alps,  the  Appennines,  the  Saliite  hills,  the  Tyrolese,  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriaiicy 
over  the  glaciers  uf  Switzerland,  and  up  the  Rhine ;  where,  though  in  search  of  beauty^ 
I  never  saw  any  thing  so  fine,  never  so  many  pictures  concentred  in  one  spot ;  so  that, 
warmed  by  the  renewal  of  my  acquaintance  with  them,  I  am  irresistibly  urged  to  attenpi 
a  description  of  the  hitherto  almost  virgin  haunts  of  these  obscure  roountaina." 

In  short,  this  gentleman,  after  spending  many  years  on  the  continent,  with  ao  cx> 
ception  to  the  advantage  derived  from  clearer  skies  in  luly,  gives  the  prefeieiice  to 
Walea,  on  the  score  of  romantic  scenery.  Downton  Castle  has  a  deticioas  woody  vale  , 
Llangollen  is  brilliant ;  the  banks  of  the  Conway  savagely  grand ;  Barmouth  romantic, 
ally  rural ;  the  great  Pistill  Rliayder  is  horribly  wild ;  Rhayder  Wennol  gay,  and  gloriouslj 
irregular.  "  But,  at  Havod,*'  observes  our  author,  "  and  its  neighbourhood,  I  find 
the  effects  of  all  in  one  circle,  united  with  this  peculisrity,  that  the  deep  dinglea  and 
mighty  woedy  slopes,  wlilch,  from  a  different  soiprce,  conduct  the  Rhydol's  nevcr-ftiL 
iog  waters  from  Ptenlimmon,  and  the  Fynach,  are  of  an  unique  character,  aa  moun- 
tainous forests'accompanying  gigantic  size  with  graceful  forms ;  and,  taking  all  together, 
1  see  the  sweetest  interchange  of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,  and  &ll^ 
with  forests,  crowned  rocks,  dens,  and  caves ;  insomuch,  that  it  requires  little  enthur 
siasm  thene  to  feel  forcibly  with  Milion,  that 


*'  All  things  that  be,  send  up  firom  earth's  grnt  altar,. 
«  Silent  praise/* 
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''  One  IHend  alone  who  well  knew  and  duly  ^predated  the 
worth  of  Miss  Johnes,  was,  on  his  occasional  visits  to  Hafi>d, 
after  her  decease,  indulged  with  the  key  of  these  apartments. 
The  following  lines  convey  a  faithful  picture  of  his  emotions  on 
hit  first  resorting  to  them : 

**  As  flits  my  mind  through  fancy's  maze^ 
Around  with  silent  awe  I  gaze. 
And  slew,  with  breath  repressed  I  tread, 
As  if  I  feared  to  wake  —  the  dead ! 
Alas  !  the  dead  no  more  shall  i^ise 
To  bliss  the  sight  of  mortal  eyes  : 
No  more  shall  Mariamn^'s  smile 
For  me  the  lingering  hours  beguile. 

'<  How  oft,  within  this  fairy  bower, 
I've  watched  her  pencil's  mimic  power. 
With  flowing  and  unerring  line,  ^ 
Distinctly  trace  the  bold  design ; 
Or  lightly  spread,  in  various  hue, 
The  colours,  still  to  Nature  true ; 
While,  at  each  pause,  in  accents  clear 
Her  voice  broke  sweetly  on  the  ear, 
And  poured,  in  wit  and  sense  refined. 
The  treasures  of  a  cultured  mind. 

^*  How  oft,  as  morn  to  noon  advanced. 

On  this  dear  spot  I've  sat  entranced, 

While  glowed  her  lips  with  words  of  fire. 

Responsive  to  the  quivering  wire. 

How  swell'd  my  heart  with  pure  delight. 

When  pointing  to  yon  dizzy  height, 

With  joy  she  marked  the  passing  cloud 

Fling  o'er  the  hills  its  dusky  shroud ; 

Or  view'd  the  sun's  intenser  ray 

Reflected  from  yon  dashing  spray ; 

Or  when,  as  evening  streaked  the  sky. 

She  fondly  fixed  her  raptured  eye 

Where,  stealing  slow,  a  broader  shade 

Embrowned  the  woeds  and  dimmed  the  glade. 
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<<  Still  wave  the  woods,  still  flows  the  streimi. 
Still  shines  the  sun  with  splendid  beam ; 
Still  float  the  clouds  in  fleet  array  ; 
Still  sparkles  the  resounding  spray : 
But  ah  !  the  mystic  charm  is  flown 
That  lent  them  beauties  not  their  own. 
Dim  is  the  eye  that  glowed  with  fire» 
Cold  is  the  hand  that  struck  the  lyre* 
With  sinking  heart  and  pensive  mein. 
Cheerless  I  view  this  varied  scene ; 
And  as  I  gaze  I  inly  mourn 
The  days  that  never  will  return.** 

"  A  few  words  will  sufiSce  to  relate  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Johiies's  history.  Having  terminated  his  literary  career  by 
the  publication  of  Montstrelet's  Chronicles,  he  devoted  him- 
self^ almost  exclusively  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  extending  of  his  plantations  As  his  consti- 
tution, naturally  good,  was  confirmed  by  the  temperate  regu- 
larity of  his  mode  of  living,  his  friends  flattered  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  the  pleasure  of  his  society  being  continued 
to  them  for  many  future  years.  But  Providence  decreed  other- 
wise. In  the  year  1814*  he  was  attacked  by  a  serious  malady 
by  tlie  effects  of  which  his  general  health  was  visibly  impaired. 
A  more  genial  climate  being  thought  necessary  to  its  renova- 
tion, he  purchased  a  villa,  beautifully  situated  by  the  sea  side 
in  the  comity  of  Devon.  The  mild  air  of  that  district  at  first 
seemed  to  recruit  his  strength :  but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  year  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1816,  put  a  period  to  his  active  and  useful  life." 


Of  the  late  Colonel  Johnes,  a  few  particulars  are  here 
added,  that  have  either  been  wholly  omitted,  or  but  slightly 
touched  upon  in  the  narrative  kindly  conveyed  to  us  by  hia 
able  and  intelligent  friend. 
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After  leaving  Che  college  of  Edinburgh^  Mr.  Jdrnes  appears 
to  have  been  matriculated  at  Jesus  College,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  obtained  the  degree  erf*  M.  A«  on  July  8,  173S,  as 
appears  from  the  raster.  His  first  acqpiaintance  with  Lord 
Thurlow,  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  at  Oxfiard ;  and  if 
the  one^  while  Chancellor,  secured  for  his  friend,  a  life  inUresi 
in  the  office  of  Auditor  pf  the  Landed  Revenues  of  South 
Wales,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  report  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Commons ;  the  other,  as  a  member  of  that  House,  is  said» 
in  return,  to  have  contributed  by  his  vote  and  influence  to  the 
reversionary  Tellership  granted  by  act  of  parliament  to  his 
noble  friend,  in  ei^ress  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Fox, 
with  whom  he  had  lately  beccmie  connected  in  politicsii,* 

Soon  after  his  second  marriage  with  Miss  Johnes,  of 
Dowla  Colty,  in  the  county  of  Caermarthen,  Colonel  Johnes 
settled  at  Hafod,  in  Cardiganshire^  and  began  to  make  the 
desert  smile  aroimd  him.  His  improvements  commenced  in 
1 783,  at  which  period  there  was  not  a  passable  road  in  his 
ndghbourhood,  or  a  single  post  chaise  in  the  whole  county. 
The  miserable  hovels  of  the  peasantry  were  soon  converted 
by  him  into  comfortable  dwdlings;  and  at  his  own  expense, 
he  supplied  their  wretched  occupiers  during  sickness,  both  with 
medicine  and  medical  advice.  Nor  was  employment  wanting 
to  such  as  chose  to  work.  Great  numbers  of  the  labourers 
were  constantly  engaged  in  planting,  fencings  or  protecting 
his  ferest  trees.    The  result  was,  that  the  mountains  began  to 

*  It  would  be  unjust  here  to  omit  a  little  anecdote  that  confers  credit  on  the  subject 
•f  these  memoirs.  In  1778,  twentj-fbor  jears  after  the  demise  of  the  author,  Mr. 
Johnes  ha{>pened  to  obtain  possession  of  the  manuscript  of  a  comedy,  entitled  **  The 
Fatlier,  or  Good-Natured  Man."  On  learning  from  Mr.  Garrick,  that  it  had  been 
written  by  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding,  he  immediately  restored  it  to  his  family  ; 
and  it  fpas  afterwards  performed  at  I^rwy-Lana  Theatre. 

As  to  politics,  he  appears  to  have  been  always  coasidered  a  moderate  man,  beit^g 
chiefly  actuated  by  motives  of  personal  friendship.  The  Colonel  had  voted  with  Lord 
North,  in  favoarof  the  Americen  war;  and  he  afterwards  supported  the  coalition  admU 
nistratioo,  of  which  that  nobleman  formed  a  part.  In  l789-4»  be  took  a  decided  part 
In  favour  of  Mr.  Fox*s  India  Bill,  and  afterwards  divided  with  that  celebrated  sutesmao 
on  a  variety  of  other  occasions.  Accordingly  at  his  demise,  and  for  many  years  before, 
he  was  geoenlly  considcnd  an  Opposition  Mtmher, 
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nod  with  stately  ever-greens,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  were 
covered  with  ash  and  elm;  while  the  sheltered  vailies  were 
studded  with  majestic  oaks. 

Civilization  followed  improvement.  Schools  were  institnted^ 
endowed,  visited,  and  attended  to ;  and  so  eager  was  the  public- 
spirited  owner  of  this  romantic  spot,  to  render  the  territory 
around  him  productive,  that  he  actually  conceived  the  idea  of 
importing  one  hundred  Grison  families,  from  a  similiir  soil  and 
aspect  on  the  continent,  for  the  express  purpose  of  diffusing^ 
if  possible,  similar  manners,  habits,  and  industry  throughout 
his  darling  portion  of  North  Wales. 

Another  scheme  of  a  similar  nature,  was  fully  realised  by 
him.  In  order  that  his  tenants  and  neighbours  might  re^  due 
advantage  from  the  force  of  example,  he  actually  brought  seve- 
ral farmers  from  Scotland,  with  a  view  of  shewing  what  might 
be  effected  by  skill,  economy,  and  perseverance.  He  himsdf 
also  commenced  farmer,  and  endeavoured  by  specimens  of 
superior  skill,  as  well  as  by  little  tracts,  written  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  to  instruct  all  around  him.  In  addition  to  this^ 
so  great  was  his  benevolence,  that  he  instituted  an  agricultoral 
society  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  the  productions 
of  cottagers.  He  also  established  a  fund  for  such  families  as 
might  suffer  from  casualties. 

An  elegant  free-stone  mansion,  as  if  created  by  enchantment, 
was  made  to  arise  amidst  the  seclusion  of  a  desert.  A  library, 
once  valued  at  20,000/.  was  founded  in  the  midst  of  an  illite- 
ratepeople ;  while  the  country  all  around,  to  the  extent  of  many 
miles,  was  finely  improved,  sheltered,  diversified,  and  adorned, 
by  means  of  one  grand,  conthmous  chain  of  thriving  plan- 
tations. 

The  destructive  fire  which  consumed  this  select  and  favourite 
abode,  by  "  one  fell  swoop,*'  actually  deprived  him  of  the  Para- 
dise he  had  created  around  him  by  the  labours  of  twenty  years. 
Luckily,  to  the  amount  of  about  30,000/.  was  ensured;  but  the 
gross  average  loss  has  been  estimated  by  some  of  his  friends  at 
70,000/. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  to  replace  some  part  of  the  proK 
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perty,  which  was  not  only  valuable,  but  unique;  yet,  he  ac- 
tually jcecommenced  his  labours  anew,  and  with  no  common 
share  of  perseverance,  re-established  his  little  £klen  amidst  the 
surrounding  waste.  Thither,  her  tranfimitted  a  new  library, 
and  new  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  at  an  amftring  expence ; 
nor  was  he  satisfied,  until  he  was  again  seated  at  his  eas^  so  as 
to  enjoy  his  purling  rills,  his  verdant  lawns,  and  his  umbrageom 
slopes,  in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore. 

As  a  planter,  with  an  exception  to  the  late  James,  Earl  of 
Fife,  Colonel  Johnes  appears  to  have  been  nearly  unrivalled. 
Accordingly,  he  obtained  no  kfwer  than  three  gold  medals 
firom  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
&C.  in  the  AdelphL  In  die  year  1797,  the  following  is  a  state* 
ment  of  his  labours,  viz. :  — 

300,000  larches,  from  the  nursery ; 

50,000  beech  and  moimtain  ash  from  the  woods ; 

200,000  larches  of  difierent  growths  firom  Scotkmd; 

1000  birch  ditto; 

2000  mountain  ash  ditto ; 

4000  beech ;  and 

22,000  Wich  elm. 

This  great  effort  justly  entitled  him  to  his  first  gold  medaL 
His  second  was  obtained  for  raising  922,000  trees  firom 
acorns  at  Hafod,  posterior  to  1798;  the  third  was  voted  in 
1810,  for  plantations  of  larches,  and  other  trees.  In  half  a 
century  these  will  be  worth  infinitely  more  than  the  fee-simple 
of  the  soil.  Thus,  if  the  planter  himself  was  not  benefited, 
posterity  will  reap  infinite  advantages,  and  Wales  will  be  at 
once  beautified  and  enriched  by  the  munificent  labours  of  one 
of  her  own  children.  * 

*  One  of  the  nest  greatest  planters  in  North  Wales,  during  the  period  referred  to 
above,  is  William  Alexander  Madoclu,  M.P.  of  Trat-Madoc,  in  the  county  of  Caer- 
narvon, Esq.  He  fenced  and  planted  a  laige  tract  of  country  with  oaki,  ash,  larch,  and 
willows,  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  no  fewer  than  two  or  three  gold  medab 
frMD  the  society  for  encouraging  aru,  manufactures,  &c.  had  he  become  a  candidate* 
He  also  recovered  (See  PmnanVs  Walei)  no  less  than  nineteen  hundred  acres  of  marsh 
land  at  the  foot  of  the  vale  of  Penmor  ft.  After  obtaining  a  grant  from  the  crown, 
oonfirroed  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1807,  he  conceived  the  bold  and  stupendous  de- 
«ign  of  rescuing  a  tnct  of  country,  consiitlng  of  about  3500  acres,  called  the  Traeth 
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In  the  prefiice  to  die  annual  volume  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
for  1801,  we  have  the  foUowing  account  of  his  pcooeeduigB : 

<^  The  very  extentive  plantations  of  timber  trees  by  Thomas 
Johnes,  Esq.  of  Hnfod,  in  Cardiganshire,  demand  particular 
attention.  This  gentleman,  by  his  excellent  discrimination, 
and  by  exertions  perhaps  upparalleled,  has  converted  a  desert 
into  a  paradise;  and  in  a  wild  uncultivated  part  of  Wales, 
has  raised  such  endianting  scenes,  as  afford  inexpressible 
pleasure  to  every  spectator." 

As  Hafod  was  admirably  situate  for  pasture,  he  established 
an  extensive  dairy  there;  and  in  the  year  1800,  the  cheese 
sold  by  him,  amounted  to  four  tons,  and  his  butter  to  twelve 
hundred  lbs.  The  latter  part  of  the  following  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  in  1 80Sf 
will  convey  some  idea  of  his  management  in  respect  to  a 
branch  of  farming,  so  much  n^lected  among  gentlemen 
agriculturists. 

«  Sir, 
^^  I  shall  shortly  forward  to  you  the  particulars  of  the  timr* 
bcr  trees  which  I  have  planted,  between  the  1st  of  October 
1797,  and  the  1st  of  May  1799.  My  plantations  aregene^ 
rally  made  on  such  land  as  I  cannot  plough,  that  my  best 
ground  may  be  reserved  for  grain  and  grass.  I  plant  the 
sides  of  mountains,  which  are  almost  universally  composed  of 
argillaceous  schistus,  or  slate  rock;  the  surface  of  which  is 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere;  and  admits  the, 
roots  of  trees  to  penetrate  therein,  and  to  grow  luxuriantly. 
The  land  betwixt  the  mountains  consists  of  peat  earth,  which. 


Mawr  Sands,  between  Pont  Aberglaslyn  and  the  Point  of  Getty  from  the  ooeui.  To 
achieve  this  he  formed  an  inunente  dyke,  between  the  ihiret  of  Cfteroamm  waA  M»> 
rioneth,  which  answered  the  donble  porpote  of  keeping  out  the  tide,  and  0001 
these  two  districts  together,  by  a  far  nearer  and  nfer  road  ;  while  the  mouniafai 
were  discharged  by  means  of  immense  flood-gateiy  and  a  town  learad^'oriathar 
by  him,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  A  breach  wai  moat  nnlodcilj  *<>P^trf  fay  thi 
sea,  and  an  inundation  followed,  in  February  1813,  which  waa,  hio^Bnr,  doatd  ia  JsM, 
by  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  proprietor,  in  wbidi  ht  wu  ailiftMl  b|  aU  dw  ^rigli* 
bouriiig  gentlemen. 
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•when  well  drained,  produces  good  graip,  potatoes,  yams,  or 
grass. 

^^  I  am  at  present  ^igaged  in  a  course  of  experiments,  to 
ascertain  what  kihd  of  cows  will  answer  this  country  b^t.  A 
gentleman  &rmer,  who  was  here  last  wed^  insisted  that 
though  the  Guernsey  cows  gave  but  little  nulk,  yet  that  it 
contamed  more  butter  and  cheese  than  other  cows'  milk.  I 
therefore,  made  a  trial,  and  found  the  following  result : 

Devon  cows  gave  butter  -  -  - 

Small  Scotch       do.  -  - 

Guernsey  do. 

'  Devon  cows  gave  of  cheese 
'  Small  Scotch         do. 

Guernsey  do.  -  -  - 

^  I  have  sent  my  friend,  Dr.  Anderson,  a  sample  of  my 
wheat  grown  here ;  and  those  to  whom  he  has  shown  it,  say 
it  was  the  finest  they  had  seen.  My  crop  is  supposed  to  be 
thirty  bushels  per  acre;  and  yet  there  are  persons,  pre- 
tendedly  knowing,  who  declared  diat  wheat  could  not  be 
grown  here. 

"  This  crop  was  on  very  high  exposed  ground. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  &c 
«  Hafod,  Sept.  25,  1801.  «  Thomas  Johnes.'* 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir imported  above  forty  cows  from  Holland ;  and  he  re- 
futed the  notion  that  varieties  of  cheese  could  not  be  produced 
on  the  same  land,  by  furnishing  Parmesan,  Stilton,  Cheshire^ 
and  Gloucestershire^  at  will  from  his  own  dairy. 

To  enable  his  tenants  to  do  the  same^  Colond  Johnes  fiir- 
nished  them  with  the  necessary  receipts,  which  he  had  been  at 
great  pains  and  scmie  expense  to  obtain.  As  most  of  them 
possessed  land  supposed  to  be  proper  for  this  purpose^  several 
at  first  engaged  eagerly  in  the  pursuit,  and  were  encouraged  to 
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persevere.  But  in  a  short  time,  their  exertions  began  to  re* 
lax ;  and  when  no  longer  allured  by  the  premiums  of  their  be* 
neficent  landlord,  they  desisted  from  the  attempt.  It  may  be 
doubted  indeed,  whether  this  portion  of  Wales  may  be  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  rich  cheeses  of  Cheshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire, together  with  that  fine  specif  produced  Irom  the  Leices- 
tershire dairies,  which  still  passes  under  the  name  of  Stilton.  Per- 
haps an  imitation  of  those  reared  in  the  Grison  country,  and 
the  hills  of  Switzerland,  would  be  better  adapted  for  the  county 
of  Cardigan :  but  this^  is  a  mere  speculation  which  time,  skil]| 
and  opportunity  can  alone  prove  to  be  well  or  ill  founded. 

An  illness,  which  at  one  period  appeared  to  be  fatal,  at 
length  intervened,  and  Mr.  Johnes  took  refuge  in  Devonshire^ 
firom  the  keen  and  bleak  air  of  his  native  mountains.  He  did 
not  long  survive  his  removal ;  but  even  then,  as  if  desirous  to 
prove  "  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  he  proposed  to 
himself  to  achieve  another  creation,  at  Langstone  Cliff  near 
Exeter,  of  a  different  kind  indeed  from  that  at  Hafod ;  but 
the  novelty  of  the  sea,  of  the  fine  verdure,  of  the  scenery, 
and  above  all,  of  the  balmy  air,  made  him  delight  in  a  small 
but  elegant  cottage  which  he  began,  in  his  own  words,  to  con- 
sider as  "  the  cradle  of  his^old  age." 

A  List  of  the  Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq* 

1.  A  Cardiganshire  Landlord's  Advice  to  his  Tenants; 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Froissart,  from  the 
French  of  M.  de  St  Palaye,  4to. 

N.  B.  Volume  I.  was  published  in  1 808.  Volume  IL  in 
1804,  and  Volumes  III.  and  IV.  in  1805.  Another 
edition  in  8vo.  appeared  in  1810. 

3.  The  Chronicles  of  England,  France^  Spain,  &c  trans- 
lated &om  the  French  of  Sir  John  Froissart,  4  vols.  4to. 

A  third  edition  in  10  vols.  8vo.  appeared  in  1806. 

4.  Translation  of  De  Joinville's  Memoirs  of  St.  Louis,  from 
tlie  French,  2  vols.  4to,  1807.    Printed  at  the  Hafbdpress^ 
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5.  Travels  of  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere  in  Palestine, 
Svo,  1807.     Printed  at  the  Hafod  press. 

6.  The  Chronicles  of  Monstrelet,  with  Notes  by  the  Trans- 
lator, 4  vols.  4to,  1809.  An  octavo  edition  appeared  after- 
wards. 
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No.  I. 

Memoirs  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Right 
Honourable   RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 

with    a    PARTICUI.AR    ACCOUNT   OP   HIS    FAMILY   AND    COK- 

nexions.      By  John  Watkins,    L  L,  D.  — •  1  voL  4to. 
Colbourn.    1817. 

1  HIS  life  seems  to  be  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Whyte  of  Dublin,  who  was  not  only 
related  to  the  female  branch  of  the  Sheridan  family;  but,  if  we 
are  not  greatly  mistaken,  formerly  wrote  a  memoir  on  tBis  very 
subject  himself.  The  name  of  Sheridan,  we  are  told,  is  of 
such  ancient  standing  in  the  sister-kingdom,  as  to  denote  an 
aboriginal  stock.  The  family,  too,  appears  to  exhibit  such 
a  remarkable  succession  of  hereditary  talent  and  imprudenoev 
of  genius  and  extravagance,  as  to  be  well  calculated  to  il-* 
lustrate  the  position  of  Montaigne,  who  insists  on  the  trans- 
mission from  father  to  son,  not  only  of  corporeal  resemblances, 
but  those  of  the  mind  also.  In  order  to  prove  tliis  position  faj 
example,  we  are  referred  to  the  progenitor  of  the  subject  of 
this  work :    ^<  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  a  country  geatltman, 
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fiossessed  of  a  small  estate  at  Uaghteragh,  in  the  county  of 
Cavan.  He  was  a  protestant,"  we  are  told,  '*  and  a  man  of 
▼ery  generous  sentiments ;  well  beloved  in  his  neighbourhood 
for  his  hospitable  disposition,  and  particularly  esteemed  by  the 
gentry  around,  on  account  of  his  spirit  as  a  sportsman,  and  his 
superior  skill  in  the  management  of  horses  and 'dogs.  That 
knowledge  and  liberality,  however,  which  raised  him  in  the  ei* 
timation  of  his  neighbours,  only  served  to  impoverish  his  dr-t 
cumstances,  and  to  embarrass  him  in  difficulties.  These  were 
at  last  so  great,  that  though  he  contrived  to  give  his  only  son 
Thomas  an   excellent  education  at  the  wchool  of  Cavan,  he 

-  £ound  himself  incapable  of  supporting  him  at  the  university. 
One  thing,  indeed,  the  father  did,  which  marked  more  discre* 
ti<Hi  than  usually  characterized  his  conduct,  and  that  was  the 
resolution  he  took  of  getting  rid  of  his  pack  of  hounds,  upon 
observing  that  Thomas  neglected  the  school  for  the  dogn 
kamel" 

Such  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheii* 
dan*  As  to  bis  grandfather,  we  find,  that  at  the  age  of  8ix-> 
teen,  through  the  recommendation  of  his  relation,  Dr.  William 
Sheridan,  ^^  the.  deprived  bishop  of  Kilmore,"  and  some  friends 
of  the  family,  he  was  entered  a  scholar  at  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin.  "  Here  he  pursued  his  studies,"  we  are  told,  "  with 
great  credit,  and  procured  the  good  opinion  of  his  superiors 

c  by  his  readiness  to  oblige,   and  the  friendship  of  his  compaiv. 
nions  by  his  pleasantry.     Having  taken  his  degrees,  and  en-» 
tered  into  orders,  he  succeeded  to  a  fellow«tdp,  but  soon  lost 
t      benefit  of  it  by  marrying  before  he  had  obtained  such  a 

1  '     ovision  in  the  church,  as  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  a 

oily.     His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Macfadden,  the  only  chil4  of 

aa  Irish  gentleman  of  the  province  of  Ulster.     She  was  a  wo^ 

I  rather  plain  in  her  person ;  and  if  the  picture  drawn  of 

$       *  by  Swift  be  not  altogether  a  caricature,  her  mind  and  man-* 
.  were  far  from  making  an  atonement  for  the  want  of  ex* 
tes    I  beauty. 

I      ^  Having  thus  made  a  sarious  change  in  his  condition,  an4 
Fitbout  any  present  advioitag^  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  the  ad« 

00$ 
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▼Ice  of  his  friends,  opened  a  classical  seminary  in  Capd  street, 
Dublin.  The  house  which  he  took  for  a  school,  was  called 
King  James's  Mint,  because,  while  that  unfortunate  monarch 
resided  in  Ireland,  his  necessities  obliged  him  to  adopt  a  ooki- 
age  there,  of  base  metal,  for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  Such 
was  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Sheridan  as  a  scholar,  and  so  wdl 
was  he  respected  for  his  good  nature  and  entertaining  quali- 
ties, that  his  school  quickly  acquired  distinction,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  pupils  increased  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Wliat  served  to  enhance  his  importance,  and  multiply  his 
gains,  if  he  could  have  prc^rly  improved  that  connexion,  was 
the  friendship  which  he  formed,  early  in  1715,  with  Dr. 
Swift" 

But  it  was  impossible  even  for  the  Dean,  to  assist  such  a 
man  as  this.  He  actually  dissipated  the  sum  of  IQOOI.  per 
annum,  arising  from  his  pupils,  on  the  pleasures  of  the  taUs^ 
and  in  the  company  of  worthless  flatterers.  He  next  refined 
the  endowed  grammar-school  of  Armagh,  worth  4002.  per  an- 
num, to  which  he  might  have  carried  the  students,  who  weie 
greatly  attached  to  him,  because  he  could  not  banish  himself 
from  the  temptations  of  the  capital ;  his  name  was  struck  out  of 
the  list  of  royal  chaplains,  in  consequence  of  some  little  vidicn- 
lous  omission  on  his  part ;  he  next  exchanged  a  living  he  had 
obtained  near  Cork,  for  one  of  half  the  value  in  a  more  distant 
spot ;  he  then  mortgaged  his  lands,  without  lessening  his  ex- 
penses, and  we  find  him  at  last  residing  at  Cavan,  on  an 
abridged  income  of  eighty  pounds  a-year  ! 

The  next  generation  does  not  appear  to  have  aoqoired  ad- 
ditional prudence.  Thomas  Sheridan,  M.  A.,  the  third  won 
of  Dr.  Sheridan,  was  educated,  first  at  Westminster  school, 
and  then  at  the  university  of  Dublin.  During  his  resideoee 
at  the  latter,  he  conceived  ^^  the  romantic  idea,  that  oratory, 
or  rather  docution,  constituted  the  first  of  human  accomplidi- 
ments.'*  Accordingly,  having  endeavoured  to  accomplish  hfai^ 
self  for  that  purpose,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1749-S,  he  wf- 
pcarcd  in  the  character  erf*  Richard  III.,  at  Smock  Ally 
theatre.     This  rash  step  gave  u  cofeor  to  jdl  the  fotiiro  tm^ 
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ions  of  liis  life,  and  we  accordingly  find  him  living  and  dy- 
;  amidst  innumerable  difBculties.     Of  his  son,  who  actually 
une  an  accomplished  orator,  we  have  given  a  long  memoir, 
(See  No.  VIII.  p.  140,)  written  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  him 
well,  and  who  was  neither  averse  to  his  political  oonduct  or 
»  principles,  however  hostile  he  might  be  to  the  general  tenor  of 
bis  private  life.     As  for  the  reverend  editor  of  the  work  now 
ore  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  brightest  parts  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
d)      » public  conduct,  —  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
t      opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  —  experience  his  marked  disap- 
obation ;  and  if  the  second  volume  be  written  in  the  same 
Alii  as  the  first,  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  that  it  wUl  be- 
come a  libel  on  his  memory. 
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Memoirs  of  the  lai^e  PHILIP  MELVIL,  Esq^  Lieu' 
TENANT  Governor  of  Pendennis  Castle,  Cornwall; 
WITH  an  Appendix  of  Extracts  from  his  Diaries  and 
Letters,  selected  by  a  Friend,  —  2d  Edit     Hatchard* 

Philip  MELVIL  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of 
the  collector  of  the  customs  ^^  of  the  pleasant  and  flourishing 
town  of  Dunbar/'  The  former  ^as  born  in  that  place,  April 
7th,  1762,  and  appears,  until  the  last  moment  of  his  exist- 
ence, to  have  retained  a  lively  attachment  to  his  native  spot^ 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  describe  as  favoured  greatly  in 
point  of  situation,  being  high  and  healthy,  gently  sloping  to 
the  sea,  with  an  open  bay  on  one  side,  on  which  stands  tjie 
church,  and  on  the  other  the  venerable  ruins  of  a  castl^  the 
asylum  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  before  her  ill-advised  flight 
into  England. 

His  father,  Mr.  John  Melvil,  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
and  virtuous  man.  He  constantly  inculcated  morals  into  the 
mind  of  his  son,  and  was  accustomed  to  exclaim,  ^  Philip ! 
Philip!  remember,  on  all,  occasions,  to  speak  the  truth ;  de^ 
test  falsehood  of  every  kind;  be  exact  to  keep  your  word ;  be 
prudent  in  the  management  of  your  concerns :  yon  are  now 
about  to  be  engaged  in  all  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  ]i&^ 
God  can  only  preserve  you  from  them ;  — study  to  make  him 
your  friend."  His  mother  also  appears  to  have  be^n  a  kind) 
affectionate,  and  considerate  parent ;  and  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect  for  hef  memory,  until  death  closed  the  scene  d 
mortal  recollection. 

Being  destined  for  the  army,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
Philip  repaired  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  bt 
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Ae  purpose  of  recniitiilg  his  quota  of  men,  this  being  the  express 
condition  on  which  he  obtained  his  conmiission.  "  The  friend- 
ly reception  which  he  met  with  from  his  relations,  and  the  ser- 
vice rendered  him  by  the  laird,  which  enabled  him  in  a  short 
time,  and  at  a  little  expence,  to  raise  his  complement,  could 
not  but  afPect  his  grateful  mind  with  strong  and  lasting  sensa- 
tions of  their  hospitality  and  active  benevolence.  But  worldly 
friendships  prove  ensnaring,  especially  to  tender  and  unforti- 
fied minds.  The  vice  of  drinking,  encouraged  by  the  pride  of 
being  reputed  hospitable,  and  the  comparative  cheapness  with 
which  it  could  be  indulged,  prevailed  much  in  the  Highlands. 
It  was  usual  to  begin  the  morning  with  a  dram,  and  the  close 
jqS  the  day  seldom  left  the  guest  in  possession  of  his  reason  and 
his  senses.  Where  the  master  of  the  house^  a  man  of  years 
and  authority,  not  only  invites  his  youthful  guests,  by  his  own 
example,  to  acts  of  intemperance,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
imposes  the  example  on  the  young,  can  he  be  charged  with 
undue  severity  who  condemns  the  practice  as  a  conspiracy 
■against  virtue,  good  manners,  and  genuine  hospitality  ?" 

Having  joined  his  raiment,  which  happened  to  be  quarter- 
-ed  at  Elgin,  Mr.  Melvil  found  himself  in  a  new  world,  with 
new  faces,  and  new  manners  around  him,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  very  faithful  picture  of  his  associates. 

*^  A  society,  consisting  chiefly  of  youths,  removed,  without 
passing  through  any  intermediate  state  jiom  the  school  to  the 
army,  unawed  by  the  eye  of  authority,  eager  to  assert  their 
right  to  all  the  privileges  of  manhood ;  a  society  where,  points 
of  discipline  excepted,  a  perfect  equality  reigns,  and  where  sub- 
sists a  jealousy  of  controul ;  a  society^  subject  only  to  the  fan- 
tastic laws  of  military  honour,  must  unavoidably  be  pregaant 
with  the  seeds  of  moral  evil :  in  such  a  society  the  most  licen- 
tious spirit,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  ready  wit  and  a  licentious 
address,  will  commonly  have  more  influence  to  lead  the  weaker 
part  astray,  tlian  examples  of  better  conduct  in  the  well- 
principled  few,  will  have  to  preserve  them*"  After  this  de- 
-scription,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir  ^^  became  less  mindiiil  of  his  parents^more 
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remiss  in  his  stated  devotion^  and  in  the  reading  of  his  faibk^ 
more  negligent  to  improve  his  mind,  and  more  inclined  ta 
dissipation." 

In  1778  the  regiment  was  conveyed,  by  means  of  transports^ 
from  Fort  George  to  Portsmouth,  where  they  were  to  be  em- 
barked for  foreign  service ;  but  they  arrived  too  late  in  the  sei^ 
son,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  ordered  to  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  and  they  remained  in  pleasant  and  healthy  quar- 
ters there,  till  the  month  of  December  in  the  following  year. 

After  a  mutiny  of  short  duration,  arising  from  a  ridiculouf 
dread  of  ^^  being  sold  by  the  British  Government  to  the  East 
India  Company,"  they  set  sail  from  St  Helen's  on  the  8th  of 
March  1 779,  on  board  transpoits,  which,  together  with  a  fleet 
of  Indiamen,  were  placed  under  the  convoy  of  Rear-Admird 
Sir  Edward  Hughes.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  tedious  passage 
of  ten  months,  they  at  length  anchored  in  Madras  roads,  and 
soon  after  found  that  Hyder  had  invaded  the  Camatic  with  a 
large  and  formidable  army.  In  the  course  of  this  attack,  par* 
ties  of  his  horse  actually  advanced  to  the  very  suburbs  of  M^ 
dras,  and  compelled  the  numerous  inhabitants  to  take  shelter 
within  the  tort.  Lieutenant  Melvil  at  this  critical  period  was 
dispatched  with  a  body  of  men  under  the  command  of  Laeat^ 
nant^Colonel  Fletcher,  to  reinforce  a  detachment  commanded 
by  Colonel  Baillie.  Having  effected  a  junction,  orders  were 
given  to  advance,  but  Hyder  having  marched  to  the  assistance 
of  his  son  Tippoo,  an  action  took  place  near  to  CcMijeveram, 
and  it  was  now  evident,  as  had  been  said  by  Pyrrhus  of  a 
Roman  general,  ^^  that  in  the  discipline  of  this  barbarian  chief^ 
nothing  barbarous  was  evident." 

After  silencing  the  fire  of  the  English  cannon,  by  means  of 
a  superior  one,  from  his  own  park  of  artillery,  Hyder  charged 
with  his  cavalry  in  distinct  columns,  and  at  length  brought 
up  his  elephants.  Colonel  Baillie,  althou^  wounded,  rallied 
the  Europeans,  and  formed  them  into  a  sc|uare ;  but  finding 
there  was  no  prospect  of  relief  from  General  Munro,  he  at 
length  held  up  a  flag  of  truce,  and  orders  were  given  ibr  the 
men  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  notwithstanding  which,  hot  fi)r 
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the  humane  interposition  of  the  two  'French  command^^rs^ 
Lally  and  Pimoran,  who  implored  the  conqueror  to  shew  mer- 
cy, the  whole  of  this  little  army  would  have  been  massacred. 
Among  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  Lieutenant  Melvil, 
whose  preservation  and  recovery  were  alike  extraordinary. 

First,  "  the  bone  of  his  left  arm  was  shattered.     A  few  in- 
stants after,  as  he  was  turning  round  to  give  the  worfl  of  com- 
mand, a  ball  passed  through  the  same  arm,  and  part  of  his  left 
breast ;  had  he  not  been  standing  in  this  particular  position, 
at  the  very  instant  of  receiving  the  wound,  it  must,  from  the 
direction  that  the  ball  took,  have  proved  fata).     The  enemy's 
cavalry  having  penetrated  into  our  ranks  after  the  surrender, 
in  the  oonftision  and  carnage  which  ensued,  the  muscles  of  his 
right  arm  were  cut  in  two  by  a  sabre,  and  he  was  dashed  un- 
mercifully on  the  ground.     He  was  after  this  stripped  of  his 
clothes,  including  even  his  shirt,  and  while  he  was  dragged  to 
a  convenient  spot  for  this  purpose,  his  head  striking  against 
every  stone,  and  his  disjointed  arms  trailing  over  the  ground, 
he  suffered  the  extremity  of  torture.     As  he  lay  bleeding  and 
helpless  on  the  spot,  a  horseman,  with  wanton  cruelty,  womided 
him  in  the  back  with  his  spear.     In  this  miserable  situation, 
he  lay  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  exposed  to  the  intense 
heat  of  a  burning  sun,  to  the  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
beasts  of  prey,  and  what  every  soldier  whose  lot  it  has  been 
to  lie  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  knows  to  be  more  dread- 
ful  than  any,  or  all  circumstances  of  suffering  united,  —  to  the 
want  of  water.     Having  made  repeated  efforts  to  assuage,  in 
some  degree,  his  burning  thirst  by  means  of  whatever  grass  or 
herbs  were  in  the  narrow  circumference  of  his  reach,  in  vain, 
he  was  reduced  like  other  men  in  similar  circumstances  of  ex- 
treme distress,  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  relief  from  the  mois- 
ture of  his  own  body.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  humane  and 
generous  attentions  of  Lieutenant  Forbes,  who  layby  him  part 
of  the  first  night,  and  assisted  him,  he  must,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, have  perished.     At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  he  was  picked  off  the  field  by  some  of  the  enemy,  who^ 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  of  ten  rupees,  offered  for 
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bringing  in  an  European  alive,  carried  liini  in  a  most  crael 
and  insulting  manner  into  their  cainp." 

After  a  long  and  rigorous  confinement,  Lieutenant  Melvil 
reached  the  town  of  Vellore,  on  the  25th  of  April  ITSl-j  and 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  captain ;  but  he  was  now  ren- 
dered unfit  for  actual  service  by  his  wounds.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  found  means  to  visit  an  elder  brother  in  Bengal,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1 796.  Happening  to  arrive  at  Fal- 
mouth, "  on  entering  the  harbour,  he  was  struck  with  the  ele- 
vated site  and  noble  aspect  of  Pendennis  castle,  which  made 
such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  often  spoke  of  it  as  a 
desirable  residence,  bearing  some  resemblance  in  its  situation 
to  Dunbar,  and  where,  if  free  to  choose,  he  would  prefer  to 
settle."  Afler  obtaining  an  invalid  company  at  Jersey,  and 
marrying  a  native  of  that  island,  he  was  actually  gratified  in 
his  wish  by  becoming  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Pendennis.  He 
died  October  27^  1811,  leaving  a  widow  and  several  children 
behind  him.  Thisi  little  book  contains  a  variety  of  moral-  in- 
struction, particularly  appropriate  to  young  men  destined  to 
a  military  life. 
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Memoirs  of  the  late  THOMAS  HOLCROFT;  written 

BY  HIMSELF,   AND   CONTINUED   TO  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  DEATH, 
FROM  HIS  DIARY,  NOTES,  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.  —  3  Vols.  12m(K 

London.  —  Longman  and  Co. 

1  HIS  life  is  obviously  written   in  imitation  of  the  phlkv* 

topher  of  Geneva,  for  when  Mr.  Holcrofl  sat  down  to  com-^ 
pile  his  own  memoirs,  he  undoubtedly  had  Rousseau  in 
his  eye,  and  contemplated  his  self-written  biography  aa 
a  model.  The  following  modest,  unassuming  account  of 
his  progenitors,  is  not  only  worthy  of  commoadatioa  from 
its  candour  and  simplicity,  but  conveys  an  original  air  of 
truth  and  infonnation,  never  to  be  expected  in  novels  and 
Tromances. 

*^  I  was  born  in  London,  in  Orange  Court,  Leicester 
Fields,  on  the  lOth  day  of  December,  1745,  old  style;  and 
was  baptised  and  registered  in  St.  Martin's  church,  where 
my  name  is  erroneously  written  Howlcroft.  In  a  will  of  one 
of  my  uncles,  which  may  be  seen  in  Doctor's  Commons,' 
the  name  is  spelt  Houldccroil.  From  this  it  appears  that 
our  family  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  subjects  pf  ortho- 
graphy, or  think  the  manner  in  which  their  name  was  spelt, 
a  matter  of  importance. 

"  Most  persons,  1  believe,  retain  through  life,  a  (ew  strong 
impressions  of  very  early  childhood.  I  have  a  recollection  of 
being  played  with  by  my  parents,  when  very  young,  and  of 
the  extreme  pleasure  it  gave  me.  On  another  occasion,  as  I 
and  one  or  two  of  my  brothers  or  sisters  were  playing  in  the 
Court,  and  kneeling  and  peeping  down  a  cellar  window,  where 
there  were  some  fowls,  a  shutter  that  belonged  to  the  window, 
and  was  fastened  up^  by  Maie  means  or  other  got  loosei  ma^ 
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"  About  the  same  time,  my  father  mdulged  anotlier  whim  ; 
whether  he  was  led  to  it  by  any  particular  accident,  I  cannot 
tell-  I  must  have  been  about  five  years  old,  when  he  put  me 
under  the  tuition  of  a  player  on  the  violin,  who  was  a  public 
performer  of  some  repute.  Either  parental  fondness  led  my 
lather  to  believe,  or  he  was  flattered  into  the  supposition,  that 
I  had  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  the  art  I  had  been  put  to 
learn*  I  shall  never  forget  the  high  praises  I  recaved,  the 
affirmation  that  I  was  a  prodigy,  and  the  assurances  my  teachers 
gave  that  I  should  soon  be  heard  in  public.  These  dreamft 
were  never  realized. 

"  My  father  was  under  great  obligations  to  my  uncle  John, 
end  was  afraid,  especially  just  at  that  time^  of  disobliging  him. 
My  uncle's  pride  took  the  alarm ;  and  after  marking  his  di&* 
approbation,  he  asked  with  contempt,  "  Do  you  mean  to  make 
a  fiddler  of  the  boy?"  My  practice  on  the  violin  therefore 
ceased;  and  it  is  perhaps  worth  remarking,  that,  though  I 
could  play  so  well  before  1  was  six  years  old,  I  had  wholly 
forgotten  the  art  at  the  age  of  seven ;  for,  after  my  master  left 
me,  I  never  touched  the  instrument.  In  the  days  of  my  youths 
ful  distress,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  with  bitter  r^ret,  qf 
the  absurd  pride  of  my  uncle." 

At  the  tender  age  of  six,  the  scene  suddenly  changed,  and 
young  Holcroft  was  carried  into  the  country,  while  much 
distress  and  poverty  immediately  ensued.  It  luckily  happened^ 
however,  that  his  father's  quondam  apprentice,  ^^  the  kind 
hearted  Dick,"  brought  the  boy  two  ddightful  little  histories, 
which  first  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  books,  and  rendered 
the  dreary  cottage  in  Berkshire  less  disagreeable. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  afterwards  employed  by  his  paicent^ 
"  in  tramping  the  villages,  to  hawk  their  pedlary,"  yet  thii 
taste  never  once  forsook  him ;  and  it  is  not  ^  little  remarkable 
that  the  future  comedian  and  dramatic  writer  should  have  first 
exhibited  a  passion  for  the  stage,  on  listening  to  the  dialogue 
and  beholding  the  feats  of  an  itinerant  Merry- Andrew  at  Wis* 
beach  fair ! 
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to  the  trade.  He  and  a  iniinerous  family  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  all  spent  their  infancy  in  thejield  country ;  or,  as  I  have 
heard  him  describe  it,  the  most  desolate  part  of  Lancashire, 
called  Martin's  Muir,  where  my  gnind-&ther  was  a  cooper; 
a  man,  according  to  my  father's  acoomit,  poMessed  of  good 
qualities,  but  passionate,  and  a  dear  lover  of  Sir  John  Barley- 
corn. My  grand-mother  was  always  mentioned  by  my  fiEitfaer 
with  very  great  respect. 

^^  At  the  pieriod  of  which  I  speak,  the  west  end  of  London 
swarmed  with  chairmen;  who,  that  they  might  tread  mcfe 
safely,  had  their  shoes  made  differently  from  those  of  other 
people ;  to  which  particular  branch  of  the  trade  my  father 
applied  himself  with  some  success.     But  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  profits  he  acquired  by  shoe-making:  he  was  very 
fond  of  horses,  and  having  some  knowledge  of  them,  he  became 
a  dealer  in  them.     I  ew  persons  but  the  great,  at  this  time 
kept  any  sort   of  carriage.     It  was  common  for  those  who 
wished  to  ride  out,  to  hire  a  horse  for  the  day ;  and  my  &ther 
kept  several  horses  for  this  purpose.     If  his  word  was  to  be 
taken,  they  were  such  as  were  not  very  easily  to  be  matched. 
The  praise  he  bestowed  on  them  for  their  performances,  and 
his  admiration  of  their  make  and  beauty,  were  strong  and 
continued.     Young  as  I  was,  he  earnestly  wished  to  see  me 
able  to  ride.     He  had  a  beautiftd  poney  (at  least  so  he  called, 
and  so  I  thought,  it :)  but  it  was  not  more  remarkable  for  its 
beauty,  than  its  animation.     To  hold  it,  required  all  my  fo- 
ther's  str^igth  and  skill;  yet  he  was  determined  I  should 
mount  this  poney,  and  accompany  him,  whenever  he  took  a 
ride.     For  this  purpose  my  petticoats  were  discarded;  and 
as  he  was  fcmder  c^me  than  even  of  his  horses,  nay,  or  of  his 
poney,  he  had  straps  made^  and  I  was  buckled  to  the  saddle^ 
with  a  leading  rein  fastened  to  the  muale  of  the  poney,  which 
he  carefoUy  held.     These  rides,  with  the  oddity  of  our  equi- 
page and  appearance,  sometimes  exposed  us  to  the  ridicule 
of  banting  acquaintance;  but  I  remember  no  harm  that 
happened. 
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It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  on  hearing  his  name  was 
included  in  the  same  bill  of  indictment  with  Messrs.  Tooke  and 
Hardy,  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  in  open  court; 
and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  no  proof  of  guilt 
was  ever  adduced  against  him. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  RICHARD  PRICE^ 
D-  D.  F.  R.  S.  By  William  Morgan,  F.  R,  S.  — 
Hunter.    London. 

Richard  price,  the  son  of  lUce  Prlce^  by  a  second 
marriage,  and  whose  name  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the 
inxly  of  this  work,  was  born  at  Tjmton  in  the  parish  of  Lan- 
geinor,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  on  February  23,  1723. 
His  father  was  for  many  years  the  minister  of  a  congrc^tion 
of  Protestant  dissenters,  at  Bridgend  in  the  same  county,  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Mr.  Thomas,  an  ejected  dergyman,  at  the 
Restoration. 

Until  the  age  of  ten,  Richard  was  educated  at  home ;  after 
which,  he  was  sent  in  succession  to  three  or  four  schools  kept 
by  dissenters,  in  Wales ;  and  finally  to  a  dissenting  academy 
near  London.  As  his  father  had  determined  on  enriching  one 
flK>n  at  his  death,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  his  &mily,  this 
poor  boy  was  obliged  to  trudge  on  foot  all  the  way  fi^om  Car- 
diff to  Bristol  with  a  bundle  in  his  hand,  thence  to  the  capital 
in  a  broad-wheeled  waggon ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  town,  he  was 
lodged  in  the  house  of  a  barber  in  Pudding  Lane.  Ihe  pu- 
trescent air,  and  bad  accommodations  of  this  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis, actually  produced  a  jamidice. 

Having  devoted  t^'o  whole  years  with  "  ardour  and  de- 
light," to  the  study  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology, 
Mr.  Price  removed  to  Stoke-Newington,  where  he  resided  for 
near  thirteen  years,  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Streatfield,  as  hi^ 
chaplain  and  companion,  and  was  at  length  chosen  morning- 
preacher  at  Newington  Green.  In  1757,  he  married  Miss  ^ 
Sarah  Blundell,  whose  family  had  been  ruined  by  the  South 
Sea  bubble  in  1 720,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  published 
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his  treatise  on  the  foundation  of  morals.  This  led  to  a  firiend- 
ship  with  Dr.  Adams,  and  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hume^ 
who  was  charmed  with  a  rare  instance  of  civility  on  the  part 
of  one  of  his  theological  adversaries.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr. 
Canton  were  also  among  his  philosophical  friends* 

In  1762,  Mr.  Price  became  evening-preacher  in  Poor  Jury 
Lane,  having  been  invited  to  succeed  Dr.  Benson ;  but  such 
was  the  apathy  of  his  auditors,  that  while  holding  forth  oaji^ 
twre  judgment^  he  found  a  large  portion  of  them  asleep  \ 

So  great  was  his  reputation,  however,  in  other  respects,  that  he 
was  now  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society ;  while  his 
dissertation  ^'  On  Providence,  and  die  Junction  of  Virtuous 
Men  in  a  future  State,"  gave  rise  to  his  acquaintance  with  the 
first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  then  Earl  of  Shelbume^  to  whom 
he  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Montagu.  This  friendly  connexkv^ 
which  commenced  in  1 769,  sujSfered  no  interruption  until  tke 
day  of  his  death. 

Soon  afler  this,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  bc^pm  to 
distinguish  himself  highly  as  a  political  arithmetician^  in 
sequence  of  his  dissertation  on  the  National  Debt,  and  a 
tise  on  Reversionary  Pajrments;  and  he  afterwards  pointed  out 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  sinking  fund,  the  merits  cf  iiiud^ 
we  are  here  told,  were  attributed  solely  to  himself  by  a  gnat 
financial  minister  of  that  day. 

His  health  now  began  to  improve,  and  he  mixed  more  fi«* 
quently  with  the  world  than  before.  Some  of  his  evningi 
were  spent  in  company  with  Mrs.  Montagu,  of  Portmao-fqiiare^ 
Mrs.  Chapone,  Mr.  Burrows,  Mr.  Midsq,  &&;  bnt  wiiat  he 
most  delighted  in  was  to  meet  a  select  number  of  hie  frieods  at 
the  London  Cofiee-housc,  consisting  of  Dr.  Franklin^  Mr. 
Canton,  Dr.  Kippis,  and  Dr.  Priestley,  the  latter  of  whom,  at 
his  recommendation,  accepted  the  office  of  Librarian  to  Lord 
•Shelbume. 

In  1776,  Doctor  Price  published  his  celebrated  tract  ^tj^fd 
^<  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty ;  and  the  justice  and  policy  of 
a  War  with  America,"  which  obtained  for  him  the  fireedom  of 
the  city  of  Lond(m,  presented  in  a  gold  box.  Soon  afier  tfai%  h^ 
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recent  an  invitation  to  repair  to  the  Trans- Atlantic  Conti« 
hent,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  finances  of  the  United 
States ;  but  he  civilly  declined,  on  this  occasion,  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  ot  Congress. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  iktoi  and  unfinrtunate  war.  Dr.  Price 
suggested  a  paragraph  in  the  King's  speech,  in  Dec.  l7B2f 
strongly  recommending  economy  and  retrenchment;  and  it 
was  at  this  period,  that  his  iriend  Lord  Shelbume  offered  him 
the  lucrative  appointment  of  Private  Secretary;  but,  as  was 
well  observed  at  the  time,  the  Minister  might  as  well  have  pri>- 
poscd  to  make  him  master  of  the  horse ! 

The  mind  of  Dr.  Price  was  greatly  agitated  at  the  dawn  of 
the  French  Revcdudon,  which,  at  its  commencem^it,  seemed 
to  aflbrd  a  bright  prospect  to  thisveteran  friend  of  liberty, 
who  had  deemed  it  impossible,  ^^  that  a  despotism  of  ei^t 
centuries,  supported  by  an  immense  army,  could  be  overthrown 
by  the  tumultuous  populace  of  the  city  of  Paris." 

About  this  period  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Revolution.  The  publication  of  this  discourse,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  avowed  sentiments  on  that  subject,  are  here  said 
**  to  have  drawn  torrents  of  abuse  upon  him  from  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Burke,  who,  as  if  possessed  by  some  daemon  of  the  n^ 
ther  region,  had  never  ceased,  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
revolution,  to  declaim,  in  a  manner  the  most  outrageous, 
against  it,  and  against  all  the  firiends  and  suppoiters  of  it.  The 
phantoms  which  his  own  disordered  imagination  had  raised  to 
alarm  and  inflame  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  un- 
happily succeeded  too  well  in  misleading  the  more  timid  and 
lukewarm  firiends  of  liberty,  and  thus,  by  detaching  them  firom 
their  more  steady  associates,  served  to  encourage  ministers  to 
a  more  open  avowal  of  their  hostility,  and  to  the  prosecution 
of  measures,  which  otherwise  they  would  never  have  dared  to 
propose."  The  only  reply  given  by  Dr.  Price  consisted  of  a 
few  notes  to  the  last  edition  of  his  discourse,  "  On  the  Love 
of  our  Country."  He  now  commenced  memoirs  of  his  own 
life;  but  his  health  b^an  to  decline  fiist,  and  he  became  in- 
disposed to  engage  in  new,  or  continue  his  old  literary  pur- 
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suits.  His  last  labours  consisted  of  some  emendations  to  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  treatise  on  *^  Reversionary  Payments," 

I 

which  he  always  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
his  works.  The  first  volume,  however,  was  not  printed  before 
he  was  attacked  by  a  &tal  disorder  in  1791.  His  nephew^  the 
author  of  this  modest  and  wcU-written  memoir,  has  given  an 
account  both  of  his  death  and  character :  <'  distinguished 
from  his  earliest  years,"  observes  he^  <^  for  the  medmess  and 
equanimity  of  his  temper,  no  injuries  excited  him  to  improper 
resentment ;  no  p^n  or  affliction  to  impatience  and  discon- 
tent Convinced  of  the  great  truths  which  he  had  so  constantly 
taught,  and  so  well  exemplified  in  every  period  of  his  life,  he 
calmly  sunk  under  the  last  conflict  of  nature  with  a  well  found- 
ed hope  of  rising  again  to  a  more  glorious  existence  in  a  better 
fitate." 
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The  Life  and    Studies   of  BENJAMIN  WEST,   Esq. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROTAL  ACADEMY  OF  LONDON  PRIOR  TO 
HIS  ARRIVAL  IN  ENGLAND;  COMPILED  FROM  MATERIALS  FUR- 
NISHED BY  HIMSELF.  By  John  Galt.  —  Londoiu  Cadell 
and  Davies. 

Benjamin  west,  the  son  of  John  West,  a  Quaker, 
"was  born  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  17S8.  He  is  d^ 
scended  from  an  English  family,  which  emigrated  to  America 
and  settled  there.  His  fisOher,  who  appears  to  have  been  in 
easy  circumstances,  was  a  good  and  virtuous  man ;  the  mo- 
ther, a  kind  and  affectionate  parent;  and  the  maimer  in  which 
this  their  youngest,  and,  perhaps,  darling  son,  exhibited  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  at  a  time  when  other  children  are 
wholly  insensible  to  such  pursuits,  is  well  expressed  in  the  fol* 
lowing  passage :  — 

^^  The  first  six  years  of  Benjamin's  life  passed  away  in  calm 
uniformity ;  leaving  only  the  placid  remembrance  of  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  month  of  June  1745,  one  of  his  sbters,  who 
had  been  married  some  time  before,  and  who  had  a  daugh* 
ter,  came  with  her  infant  to  spend  a  few  days  at  her  fisither's. 
When  the  child  was  asleep  in  the  cradle,  Mrs.  West  in- 
vited her  daughter  to  gather  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  conh- 
mitted  the  infimt  to  the  care  of  Benjamin  during  their  absence ; 
giving  him  a  fan  to  flap  away  the  flies  firom  molesting  his 
little  charge.  Afier  some  time,  the  child  happened  to  smile 
in  its  sleep,  and  its  beauty  attracted  his  attention.  He  look- 
ed at  it  with  a  pleasure  which  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced, imd  observing  some  paper  on  a  table^  together 
with  pens  and  red  and  black  ink,  he  seized  them  with  agitatioDf 
and  endeavoured  to  delineate  a  portrait;  althoy^^  at  this  pe^ 
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riod  he  had  never  seen  an  engraving  or  a  picture,  and  wa» 
only  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age- 

'^  Hearing  the  approach  of  his  mother  and  sister,  be 
endeavoured  to  conceal  what  he  had  been  doing;  but  the  old 
lady  observing  his  concision,  inquired  what  he  was  about, 
and  requested  him  to  show  her  the  paper.  He  obeyed,  en- 
treating her  not  to  be  angry.  Mrs.  West,  after  looking  some 
time  at  the  drawing  with  evident  pleasure,  said  to  her  daugh- 
ter, "  I  declare  he  has  made  a  likeness  of  little  Sally,**  and 
kissed  him  with  much  fondness  and  satisfaction.  This  encou- 
raged him  to  say,  that  if  it  would  give  her  any  pleasure,  he 
would  make  pictures  of  the  flowers  which  she  held  in  her  hand : 
for  the  instinct  of  his  genius  was  now  awakened,  and  he  fdt 
that  he  could  imitate  the  forms  of  those  things  which  pleaiedl 
his  sight. 

^  This  curious  incident  deserves  consideration  in  two  points 
of  view.  The  sketch  must  have  had  some  merit,  since  tht 
likeness  was  so  obvious,  indicating  how  early  the  hand  of  the 
yoimg  artist  possessed  the  power  of  representing  the  observik 
tions  of  his  eye.  But  it  is  still  mure  remarkable  as  the  birth 
of  the  fine  arts  in  the  New  World,  and  as  one  of  the  Stw  n^~ 
stances  in  tlic  history  of  art,  in  which  the  first  inspiratian  of 
genius  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  a  particular  circomttanoe. 
The  drawuig  was  shown  by  Mrs.  West  to  her  husband,  wIio» 
remembering  the  prediction  of  Peckover,  was  delighted  with 
this  early  indication  of  talent, in  his  son.  But  the  fiict,  though 
in  itself  very  curious,  will  appear  still  more  remarkabk^  when 
the  state  of  the  country  at  that  period,  and  the  peculiar  mao- 
ners  of  the  Quakers,  are  taken  into  consideration." 

While  at  school,  all  the  boys  seem  to  have  followed  the  eaonn- 
pie  of  young  West,  and  to  have  cultivated  the  imitatiie  ait  of 
drawing,  by  means  of  chalk  and  ochre:  for  camels'  hair  pencilfl^ 
and  prepared  colours,  seem,  at  that  period,  to  have  been  bat 
little  known  in  Chester  county.  They,  of  course^  looked  np  to 
Benjamin  as  their  master  and  director :  thus  he^  who  was 
destined  by  fiite,  to  become  President  of  a  Royal  hutiMdoih 
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already  furnished  an  example  to,  and  superintended  the  la^ 
bours,  of  a  little  provincial  academy  amidst  his  native  forests. 

An  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Smith  of  Pliiladelphia  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  form  the  taste,  and  iniqpire  the  genius  of 
our  young  artist  He  began,  at  length,  to  rise  from  flowers 
to  portraits,  and  from  portraits  to  historical  subjects;  and^ 
finally,  was  seized  with  the  noble  ambition  of  seeing  Italy. 
In  his  visits  to  Rome  and  Florence,  Mr.  West  was  singularly 
&vourcd  by  a  variety  of  interesting  and  fortunate  circmnstances, 
and  the  result  was  satisfactory :  for  even  there  he  was  consi- 
dered, at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  as  a  youth  of  rare  and 
extraordinary  talents. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  Mr.  Gait  will  complete  this  interest* 
ing  memoir,  by  a  professional  life  of  Mr.  West,  during  his 
stay  in  England,  which,  if  written  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  taste  and  spirit,  cannot  &il  to  prove  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  biography  of  the  present  age. 

The  following  passages  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  President  profited  by  the  opportunities  he  en- 
joyed in  Italy^  to  attain  a  just  notion  of  his  favourite  art ;  as 
well  as  of  the  honours  he  received,  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional travels :  — 

**  In  the  mean  time^  West  was  carefiilly  furnishing  his  mind 
by  an  attentive  study  of  the  costume  of  antiquity,  and  the 
beauties  of  the  great  works  of  modem  genius.  In  doing  thiS) 
he  regarded  Rome  only  as  an  university,  in  which  he  should 
graduate;  and,  as  a  thesis  preparatory  to  taking  his  degree 
among  tlie  students,  he  painted  a  picture  of  Cimon  and  Iphige- 
nia,  and,  subsequently,  another  of  Angelica  and  Madora  The 
applause  which  they  received  justified  the  opinion  which  Mesags 
had  so  early  expressed  of  his  talent,  and  certainly  answered 
every  object  for  which  they  were  composed.  He  was  ho* 
noured^  in  consequence^  with  the  marks  of  academical  appro* 
bation  usually  betowed  on  fortunate  artists.  He  then  pro^ 
posed  to  return  to  America,  with  a  view  to  cultivate  in  his 
native  country  that  profiesaian  in  which  he  had  already  acquired 
so  much  celebrity.    At  this  juBctort^  he  reeeifei  aletter  fiiaa 
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his  father,  advising  him,  as  peace  had  been  concluded  between 
France  and  England,  to  go  home  for  a  -short  time  before 
coming  to  America ;  for  the  mother  country  was  at  that  pe^ 
riod  still  regarded  as  the  home  of  her  American  aSgjptmf^ 
The  advice  of  his  fother  was  m  unison  with  his  own  wishes^ 
and  he  mentioned  his  intention  to  Mr.  Wilcox*  That  gentle- 
man, conceiving  that  he  spoke  of  America  as  his  home^  ex- 
pressed himself  with  grief  and  surprise  at  a  determination  so 
different  from  what  he  had  expected ;  but,  upon  being  inform-, 
ed  of  the  ambiguity  in  the  phrase,  he  exclaimed  that  he  could 
hardly  have  resolved,  on  quitting  Italy,  more  opportunely,  for 
Dr.  Patoune,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  of  considerable  leamingi 
and  some  taste  in  painting,  was  then  returning  homewardf 
and  waiting  at  that  time  in  Rome,  until  he  should  be  able  to 
meet  with  a  companion.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  West 
should  be  introduced  to  him ;  and  it  was  soon  after  arranged 
that  the  Doctor  should  proceed  to  Florence,  while  the  Artist 
went  to  take  leave  of  his  friends  at  Leghorn,  to  express  to  them 
his  gratitude  for  the  advantages  he  had  derived  from  their  cob^ 
stant  and  extraordinary  kindness,  which  he  estimated  so  highlyf 
that  he  could  not  think  of  leavhig  Italy  without  perfomung 
this  pleasing  and  honourable  pilgrimage.  It  was  also  agreed 
between  him  and  his  companion,  that  the  Doctor  should  stop 
a  short  time  at  Parma,  until  West  should  have  completed  a 
copy  of  the  St.  Jerome  of  Corregio,  which  he  had  begun  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  that  city  with  Mr*  Matthews* 

<<  During  their  stay  at  P|u-ma,  the  Academy  elected  Mr. 
West  a  member,  an  honour  which  the  acadesiles  of  Florence 
and  Bologna  had  previously  conferred  on  him;  and  it  was 
mentioned  to  the  Prince,  that  a  young  American  had  made  a 
copy  of  the  St  Jerome  of  Corregio,  in  a  style  of  ezoelleoLce 
such  as  the  oldest  academicians  had  not  witnessed*  The  Prince 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  this  extraordinary  Artist,  particularly 
when  he  heard  that  he  was  from  Pennsylvania,  and  a  Qoaken 
Mr.  West  was,  in  consequence,  informed  that  a  visit  from 
him  would  be  acceptable  at  court;  and  it  was  arranged  that^ 
he  should  be  introduced  to  His  Highness  by  the  chief  mini* 
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6ter.  Mr.  West  thought  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  he 
should  regulate  his  behaviour  by  what  he  understood  to  be  the 
practice  in  the  court  of  London;  and,  accordingly,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  whole  of  the  courtiers,  be  kept  his  hat  on 
during  the  audience.  This,  however,  instead  of  offending  the 
Prince,  was  observed  with  evident  pleasure,  and  made  his  re- 
ception more  particular  and  distinguished ;  for  His  Highness 
had  heard  of  the  peculiar  simplicity  of  the  Quakers,  and  of 
the  singularly  Christian  conduct  and  principles  of  William 
Penn." 
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The  Private  Correspondence^  of  BENJAMIN  FRANK^ 
LIN9  LL.  D.  F.  R.S.  Minister  PLENiPOTENTiaJiy  from 
THE  United  States  of  America  at  the  C!ourt  of  FRAKcSf 
and  for  'the  treaty  of  peace  and  independence  with 
Great  Britain,  &c.  &c  Comprising  a  series  of  ubt- 
ters  on  miscellaneous,  literary|  and  political  sub- 
jects, written  between  the  years  1758  and  1790  ;  hr 
lustrating  the  memoir  of  his  public  and  private  ufs» 

AND  DEVELOPING  THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  HIS  POLITICAL 
TRANSACTIONS  AND  NEGOTIATIONS;  NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED 
FROM  THE  ORIGINALS,  By  HIS  GRANDSON,  WiLLIAM  TemFU 

Franklin.  —  London.     Colbourn.     1817. 

1  HESE  letters  contain  a  variety  of  interesting  matter,  wdl 
calculated  for  the  use  both  of  the  historian  and  biographer. 
As  the  original  memoirs  of  "  the  public  and  private  lifc^  of 
this  celebrated  American,  written  by  himself,  have  not  been 
as  yet  published,  it  may  not  be  altogether  undesirable  here  to 
convey  a  brief  outUne  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  present 
work. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  at  Boston  in  New  England,  in 
or  about  the  year  1 706.  His  family  which  had  been  settled  on 
a  small  freehold  during  three  centuries,  at  Eton  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, was  scrupulously  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England,  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  two 
of  tliem  joined  the  non-conformists.  One  of  these,  Josias^  his 
own  father,  being  afraid  of  persecution  in  this  country^  carried 
his  wife  and  three  children  to  New  England,  about  the  year 
1 682 ;  and  there  had  four  more  by  the  same  wife,  and  tea  by  a 
a  second  marriage. 
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Benjafnin,  a  younger  son,  by  Abias  Folger^  a  native  of  the 
county^  was  intended  at  first  by  his  &ther  for  the  church ;  and 
he  ahready  began  to  be  considered  <<  the  chaplain  of  the  fiunily  f 
while  his  uncle,  by  way  of  encouragement,  actually  promised  to 
give  him  ^^  aU  his  collection  of  sermons,  written  in  his  own  short 
band,  provided  he  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  learn  it.**  But^ 
as  there  were  now  seventeen  children,  this  was  deemed  too 
expensive  a  plan,  and  a  &r  different  destiny  awaited  him, 
^  as  will  be  seen  from  his  own  words :  — 

5  *^  At  ten  years  of  age*,  I  was  brought  home  to  assist  my 
:  fatlier  in  his  business,  which  was  that  of  a  candle  and  soap- 
maker  ;  trades  to  which  he  had  not  indeed  served  an  appren- 
ticeship, but  which  he  had  embraced  on  his  arrival  in  New 
England,  finding  that  there  was  not  sufiicient  employment  for 
a  dyer  to  enable  him  to  support  his  family.  My  employments 
consequently*"  he  very  modestly  adds,  ^^  were  to  attend  the 
sTiop,  cut  the  wicks  for  the  candles,  run  errands,  &c." 

He  however  disliked  this  trade  so  much,  that  he  wished  to 
have  become  a  sailor ;  but  he  was  finally  placed  under  his 
elder  brather,  who  had  been  bred  a  printer ;  and  seems  to  sup^ 
pose,  that  the  cruelty  and  injustice  experienced  during  his 
apprenticeship,  first  inspired  him  with  that  love  of  liberty^ 
and  ardent  passion  for  independence,  which  characterized  hid 
future  life. 

While  working  as  a  journeyman  at  Philadelphia,  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Sir  William  Keith,  the  proprietary  go- 
vemor  of  Pennsylvania,  who  duped  him  in  the  most  cruel  and 
imaccountable  manner  possible.  Immediately  after  this,  he 
repaired  to  England,  and  worked  both  as  a  pressman  and  com- 
positor.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Philadelphia ;  married  hh 
old  sweet-heart;  acted  both  as  a  printer  and  bookseller;  and 
fbially  became^  first,  Clerk  to  the  Assembly,  and  then  Deputy 
Post-Master  General. 

About  the  same  period,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  elec^ 
trical  experiments,  and  was  the  first  who  attracted  lightning 

*  This  tnd  ill  ihf  tubtequhit  pttfiget  are  copied  from  a  French  edition. 
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from  the  clouds.  This  circomstanc^  coupled  with  the  9uc« 
cessfiil  resistance  of  America,  afterwards  produced  the  follow- 
ing hemistic  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  Frenchman :     . 

*^  Eripuit  fulmen  ccelo 
Sceptrumque  tyrannis/' 

Having  now  established  the  identity  of  the  dectrie  fire  and 
lightning,  and  effected  several  other  discoveries,  both  carious 
and  useful,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  created  a 
doctor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford ;  and  elected  a  member  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  of  which  he  became  a  distinguished  ornament* 
His  pointed  conductors  were  erected  in  almost  every  city 
in  Europe,  and  obtained  a  distinguished  place  at  Bucking^bam 
House  in  St.  James's  Park. 

After  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly^  Dr. 
Franklin  was  chosen  agent  for  the  province  of  Pennsylvamaf 
in  which  capacity  he  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  relative  to  the  Stamp  Act,  a  measure  which  he 
most  vigorously  opposed.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  congress;  and  when  Lord  North  waged 
a  long,  impolitic,  and  expensive  war  against  the  American 
colonies  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  he  took  an  eminent  and 
active  part  in  behalf  of  his  native  country.  Soon  after  tfais^  he 
was  sent  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles; and  in  that  capacity  at  length  signed  a  ireaty  of  peace 
with  France,  by  means  of  which  the  independence  of  America 
was  finally  effected. 

Many  of  the  letters  now  before  us  were  written  during  that 
eventful  period,  when  he  resided  in  the  immediate  vicini^  of 
Paris ;  and  we  find  among  his  correspondents  several  Elngliab- 
men  of  great  note,  particularly  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Shipley* 
Bishop  of  l?t.  Asaph,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Priestley,  Lord 
Viscount  Howe,  David  Hartley,  Governor  Pownall,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pulteney,  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  first  Marquis. of  Lajsfr- 
downe,  Charles  James  Fox,  Mr.  Grenvili^  Lord  Carmar* 
then,  &c.  &c. 
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•It  at^)earsy  from  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Anthony  Beneset,  that  so 
mrlyas  1772,  Dr.  Franklin  not  only  was  hostile  to  the  slave- 
srade,  but  to  the  existence  of  domestic  slavery.  An  able  epistle 
x>  the  celebrated  Creorge  Whitfield,  on  fiuth  and  good  works, 
x)nveys  some  liberal  as  well  as  just  ideas ;  and  as  another  to  Dr. 
E'riestley,  dated  London,  Sept  1 9,  1 772,  on  <^  Moral  Algcbn^** 
/(dll  not  bear  to  be  abbreviated,  it  shall  be  here  transcribed: 

«  Dear  Sir, 

^^  In  the  affair  of  so  much  importance  to  you,  in  which  you 
isk  my  advice,  I  cannot  for  want  of  sufficient  premises  counsel 
fou  i/Aat  to  determine ;  but,  if  you  pleas^  I  will  tell  you  how. 
Wh&i  those  difficult  cases  occur,  they  are  difficult  chiefly,  be« 
Ause  while  we  have  them  under  consideration,  all  the  reasons 

0  and  coriy  are  not  present  to  the  mind  as  the  same  tune ;  but 
nes  one  set  present  themselves,  and  at  other  times,  an^ 
It  »  the  first  being  out  of  sight.  Hence  the  various  pur- 
pi  and  inclinations  that  alternately  prevail,  and  the  uncer- 
jaiikty  that  perplexes  us. 

^^  To  get  over  this,  my  way  is  to  divide  half  a  sheet  of  paper, 
^y  a  line  into  two  columns,  writing  over  the  one  pro,  and  over 
he  other  con.  Then,  during  three  or  four  days'  consideration, 
[  pat  down  under  the  difierent  heads  short  hints  of  the  di£ferent 

itives  that  at  different  times  occur  to  me,Jbr  of  against  the 

re.  When  I  have  thus  got  them  altogether  in  one  view,  I 

3a       r  to  estimate  their  respective  weights,  and  where  I  find 

two  (one  on  each  side),  that  seem  equal,  I  strike  them  both 

xit    If  I  find  a  reason  pro,  equal  to  some  two  reasons  con,  I 

11     out  the  three.    If  I  judge  some  two  reasons  con,  equal  to 

three  reasons  pra^  I  strike  out  the^ve ;  and  thus  proceed- 

i       I  find  at  length  where  the  balance  lies ;  and  ii^  after  a  day 

two  of  &rther  consideration,  nothing  new  that  is  of  import- 
e  occurs  on  either  side,  I  come  to  a  determination  ac- 

rdingly. 

**  And  though  the  weight  of  reasons  cannot  be  taken  with  the 
precision  of  Algebraic  quantities;  yet,  when  each  is  thus  con- 
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sidered  separately  and  comparatively,  and  the  idhole  lies  before 
me,  I  think  I  can  judge  better,  and  am  less  liable  to  make  a 
rash  step;  and,  in  &ct,  I  havefowid  great  advantage  from  this 
kind  of  equation,  in  what  may  be  called  TMralor  prudeniud  Al-- 
gArOm 

^^  Wishing  sincerely  that  you  may  determine  for  the  best, 
I  am  ever, 

"  My  dear  friend, 

"  Your's,  most  affectionately, 

<*  B.  Franklin." 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  dated  Passy,  July  27,  17B3, 
immediately  after  the  treaty  with  England,  Dr.  Franklin  gives  it 
as  his  opinion :  — 

•^  That  there  never  was  a  good  wwr,  or  a  badpeace.  "Whit 
vast  addition,"  observes  he,  ^'  to  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  living,  might  mankind  have  acquired,  if  the  money 
spent  in  wars,  had  been  employed  in  works  of  public  utQi^. 
What  an  extension  of  agriculture,  even  to  the  tops  of  our 
mountains;  what  rivers  rendered  navigable^  or  joined  by 
canals ;  what  bridges,  aqueducts,  new  roads,  and  other  paUic 
works,  edifices,  and  improvements,  rendering  England  a  com- 
plete paradise,  might  not  have  been  maintained,  by  spending 
those  millions  in  doing  good,  which  in  the  last  war  have  been 
spent  in  doing  mischief;  in  bringing  misery  into  thousands  . 
of  families,  and  destroying  the  lives  of  so  many  thousands 
of  working  people,  who  might  have  performed  the  useful 
labour. 

<^  I  am  pleased  with  the  late  astronomical  discoveries  made 
by  our  society*.  Furnished  as  all  Europe  now  is  with  acade- 
mies of  science,  with  nice  instruments,  and  the  spirit  ofezperl-^ 
ment,  the  progress'  of  human  knowledge  will  be  n^id^  and 
discoveries  made  of  which  we  have  at  present  no  concepticm. 

•  The  Royal  Society. 
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I  begin  to  be  almost  sorry  I  was  bom  so  soon,  since  I  •cannot 
have  the  haj^iness  of  knowing  what  will  be  known  one  hun- 
dred years  hence. 

<'  I  wish  continued  success  to  the  labours  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  that  you  may  long  adorn  their  chair ;  being  with  th^ 
highest  esteem, 

«  Dear  Sir, 

•«  Tour's,  &c.  &c 

«  B.  Franklin.'* 

<^  Doctor  Blagden  will  acquaint  you  with  the  experiment  of 
a  vast  globe  sent  up  into  the  air,  much  talked  of  here,  and 
which  if  prosecuted  may  furnish  some  means  of  new  know- 
ledge." 

In  a  letter  to  Doctor  Price,  written  some  time  after^  he 
observes : — 

"  The  commencement  of  the  art  of  flying  will  be  a  new 
epoch.  The  construction  and  manner  of  filling  the  balloons 
improves  daily.  Some  of  the  artists  have  lately  gone  to  Eng- 
land. It  will  be  well  for  your  philosophers  to  obtain  from  them 
what  they  know,  or  you  will  be  behind  hand ;  which,  in  me- 
chanic operations  is  unusual  for  Englishmen.'' 

We  find  mention  also,  after  his  return  to  America  in 
1788,  ^^  of  a  boat  moved  by  ^  steam  engine,  which  rows  it- 
self against  wind  and  tide  in  our  river ;  and  it  is  apprehended, 
the  construction  may  be  so  simplified,  as  to  become  generally 
useful" 

In  his  political  correspondence,  we  are  presented  with  a  great 
variety  of  secret  history,  relative  to  the  views,  dispositions,  and 
plans,  of  the  various  parties  then  prevalent  in  Great  Britain. 
It  appears  that  not  only  the  ministers,  but  the  King  himseli^ 
actually  sent  over  persons  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging Dr.  Franklin  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Ame- 
rica, on  terms  somewhat  short  of  independence.  In  April, 
1782,  Mr.  Oswald  intimated,  ^^  that  in  case  France  should 
make  demands  too  humiliating  for  England  to  subinit  to»  the 
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spirit  of  the  nation  would  be  roused,  unanimity  would  pre- 
Tail,  and  resources  would  not  be  wanting.''  He  added^  *^  there 
was  no  want  of  money  in  the  nation;  that  the  chief  difficulty 
lay  in  the  finding  out  new  taxes  to  raise  it ;  and  perhaps  thai 
difficultly  might  be  avoided  by  shutting  up  the  Exchequer j  stopping 
the  pay  merit  of  the  interest  of  the  public  junds^  and  applying  the 
amount  to  the  support  of  the  war  J* — "  I  made  no  reply  to  this** 
observed  the  Doctor,  ^^  for  I  did  not  desire  to  discourage  their 
stopping  payment,  which  I  considered  as  cuttins  the  throat  of 
their  public  credit^  and  a  means  of  adding  fresh  exasperation 
against  them,  with  the  neighbouring  nations :  such  measures 
were  besides,  an  encouragement  with  one,  remembering  the 
adage,  that  they  who  threaten  are  afraid  /" 

In  1789,  we  find  Doctor  Franklin  settled  comfortably  at 
Philadelphia,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  amidst 
his  family  and  fi*iends,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  earthly  hap- 
piness that  can  possibly  be  derived  from  esteem,  independence^ 
and  public  honour. 

"  Having  served  my  time  of  three  years  as  President,'*  ob- 
serves he,  ^^  I  have  now  renounced  all  public  business,  and  en* 
joy  tlie  otium  cum  dignitate.     My  friends  indulge  me  with  their 
frequent  visits ;  which  I  have  now  leisure  to  receive  and  6n« 
joy.    The  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Society  for  Political 
Enquiries  meet  at  my  house,  which  I  have  enlarged  by  ad- 
ditional buildings,  that  afford  me  a  large  room  for  those  meet* 
ings,  another  over  it  for  my  library,  now  very  conidderablei 
and  over  all  some  lodging-rooms.      I  have  several  promising 
grand  children  by  my  daughter,  who  play  with  and  amuse 
me,  and  she  is  a  kind  attentive  nurse  to  me^  when  I  am  at  any 
time  indisposed ;  so  I  pass  my  time  as  agreeably  as  at  my 
age  (eighty-three),  a  man  may  well  expect;  and  have  little 
to  wish  for,  except  a  more  e^sy  exit  than  my  malady  (the 
stone),  seems  to  threaten."     Benjamin  Franklin  died  in  1 790| 
after  living  long  enough  to  behold  a  new  state  called  after 
him. 

Many  of  his  descendants  are  at  this  moment  respectable  dti- 
zeiiii  of  America ;  and  one  of  his  grand  children,  by  the  femalt 
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is  now  Poit^Master  of  Hiiladelphia ;  a  situation  formerly 

cupied  by  himself  under  the  British  govemmenL    Another 

his  grandsons,  the  son  of  the  late  Governor  Franklin^  to 

I       t     pr(^er^  of  all  bis  works  afqpertains,  and  who  acted 

S<     etary  of  L^ation  during  his  embassy  to  France,  at 

'  present  resides  in  England. 

'  From  this  latter  gentleman,  the  following  authentic  do- 
'  cument  has  been  received,  which  will  not  only  serve  to  ex- 
hibit the  opposition  experienced  on  the  part  of  his  grand- 
fiiither,  in  respect  to  his  philosophical  discoveries ;  but  also 
tend  to  illustrate  the  labours  of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope*,  of 
whom  will.be  found  an  ample  account  in  another  part  of  this 
worL       'n 

<«  On  Monday,  Sept.  14,  1777,  Mr.  B.  Wilson  (painter), 
repeated  his  experiments  at  the  Pantheon,  before  several  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  persons.  Lord  Viscount 
Mahon,  F.  R.  S.  being  present,  had  a  great  dispute  with  Mr. 
Wilson  concerning  his  experiments,  and  shewed  him  that  he 
was  wrong  in  both  his  assertions:  first,  that  knobs  are  better  than 
points;  and  secondly,  that  law  conductors  are  better  than  higk 
cms.  His  Lordship  proved  both  these  assertions  to  he/alse, 
and  shewed  also  that  Mr.  Wilscm  had  entirely  misunderstood^ 
and  had  consequently  entirely  misrepresented  the  philosophical 
opinions  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

**  Lord  Mahon  repeated  several  experiments  of  his  own  to 
prove  his  assertions ;  and  by  invariably  succeeding  in  them 
at  the  same  time  that  those  of  Mr.  Wilson  failed  repeatedly, 
his  Lordship  convinced  and  gave  great  satis&ction  to  the 
well-informed  and  curious  gentlemen  present.  Mr.  Wilson 
went  to  the  other  end  of  tlie  room,  as  if  not  to  see  Lord  Ma- 
,bon's  experiments.  He  afterwards  said,  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  opinion^  and  would  publish  his  own  hypothesis ; 
upon  which  Lord  Mahon  told  Mr.  Wilson  in  a  most  candid 
and  gentleman-like  manner,  that  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged 

*  Sc€  MenMMis  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Suohope,  p.  183. 
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to  differ  in  opinion  from  him ;  but  that  as  the  question  about 
conductors  Jbr  lightnings  was  of  so  great  importance  to  this 
country,  and  to  society  in  general,  that  if  Mr.  Wilson  should 
publish  an  erroneous  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  he  (Lord 
M.)?  would  also  pledge  himself  to  the  public  to  refute  hiia 
in  print.'* 
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A. 

^ND,  lieut.-Gencral  Sir  W.  R. 

K.  C.  B.  Colonel  ComraanJant  of 
alioD  60th  foot,  March  8. 
XANDER,  Wi».  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 
S.  of  the  British  Museum,  of  a 
iver,  at  Maidstone,  July  23.  He 
soo  of  a  coachmaker  in  that  town, 
Khimselfwas  born,  April  10,  1767* 
evinced  a  fine  taste  for  the  pencil,' 
9,  he  was  appointed  assisunt 
iman  to  the  embassy  to  China ;  in 
le  became  Profes&or  of  Drawing  to 
ral  Military  College  ;  in  1805,  he 
:d  his  Costume  of  China ;  and  was 
1  prematurely  away,  when  meditat- 
greater  attempts  in  his  art. 
EN,  Right  Hon.  Joshua,  fifth 
t  Allen,  Feb.  1,  in  Merrion  Square, 

His  Lordship  was  born  April  36, 
knd  served  during  all  the  German 
ns.  He  retired  firom  the  service 
,  on  a  pension  of  600i.  per  annum, 
(ESLEY,  Rkht  Hon.  Arthur,  Earl 
ntnorris,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  In  Paris, 
of  an  apoplectic  attack,  in  his  73d 
iis  first  countess  was  Lucy,  only 
rof  George  Lord  Lyttleton;  and 
nd,  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Right 
r  H.  Cavendish,  Bart.;  by  both  of 
le  has  left  issue.  Lord  Valentia, 
ibrated  traveller  in  the  East,  has 
mI  to  the  honours  and  estates. 
HURP,  Rev.  East,  D.D.  on  AprU 
the  84th  year  of  his  age.    Thia 


enlnent  AvitifriMM'a  native  of  America^ 
but  having  been  educated  with  distlngniah- 
ed  reputation  at  Cambridge,  and  patran- 
ized  by  Archbishop  Seeker,  he  obtaioed 
considerable  preferments,  added  to  a  hi^ 
reputation  In  this  country. 

ARNOLD,  Thomas,  M.D.  atLeicet- 
ter,  aged  74,  Aug.  38.  He  was  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  £diobuigh» 
senior  phpician  to  the  Infirmarfy  and 
sole  physician  to  the  Lunatic  A^lnnif 
Leicester.  He  was  author  of  <<  Ditserta* 
tio  de  Pleoritide,"  1766,  8vo.  «  Ghacr^ 
vat  ions  on  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Fin- 
ventlon  of  Insaoiiy,"  17^3,  %  vola.  SvOb 
«  A  Case  of  Hydrophobia  succeiafiilly 
treated,**  17  90,  8vo.  *<  Observationa  on 
the  Management  of  the  Insane,"  1809, 
8vo.  He  was  father  of  Dr.  T.  G.  Arnold, 
of  Stamford.  In  hia  neighbourhood,,  mm! 
among  an  extensive  circle  of  private  friends^ 
no  roan  could  be  Boore  sincerelv  or  man 
deservedly  beloved ;  while,  in  bia  public 
character,  he  always  proved  himself  an  on* 
shaken  friend,  of  civil  and  religiona  liberty, 
and  the  amtioos  promoter  of  every  dengn 
which  tended  to  meliorate  distress.  In  a 
word,  he  was  an  enlightened  ornament  of 
bia  native  town,  and  his  station  in  society 
will  not  easily  be  filled  again  by  a  similar 
union  (^  estimable  qualities.  He  married 
a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Macaulay 
Graham,  which  more  closely  allied  him  to 
literature. 
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BACON.  John,  Esq.  Feb.  26,   aged 
78,  at  Friem  Btrnet.      Few  men  have 
beeo  more  generally  knoirn,  or  unlvenaliy 
respected.     He  was  in  very  early  life  ad- 
mitted a  junior  clerk  to  the  Deputy  Re- 
membrancer of  the  First  Fruits  Office; 
where  he  was  also  Deputy  Receiver  and 
Deputy  Comptroller.     In  1774  he   was 
elected  F.  S.A.;  In  1778,  on  the  death 
of  John  Hetherington,  Esq.  he  became 
senior  clerk  in  the  Office-  of  First  Fruits ; 
and.  In  1782,  on   the  death  of  Edward 
Mulso,  Esq.  was  appointed  Receiver.     He 
was  Treasurer  also  to  that  very  excellent 
Society  which  celebrates  an  anniversary  for 
the  Sons  of  the  Clergy ;  and  the  fond  as- 
siduity which  lie  for  a  lung  srrits  of  years 
displayed  on  those  occasions,  at  Si.  Pnurs 
Cathedral,  and  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall, 
will   long  be  gratefully  recollected.     His 
general  benevoLMice  indeed  wa^  proverbial ; 
whilst  his  uncommon  flow  of  spirits,  his 
convivial    habits,   and   ea»y  pleasantry  of 
manners,  rendered  him  at  all  times  a  wel- 
come visitant,  and  a  cheerful  host.     Mr. 
Bacon,  in  1786,  re-|>ublibljed,  with  great 
improvement!*,  Mr.  bcton's  *•  Tliesaurus." 
under  the   title  of  **  Liber  Regis ;    vel, 
Thesaurus  Rerum  Ecclesia^ticarum.    With 
an  Appendix,  containing  proper  Directions 
and  Precedents  relaiing  to  Presentations, 
Institution?,    Inductions,    Dispensations , 
&c.  and  a  complete  Alphabetical  Index." 
Of  this  useful  work  he  had  prepared  a  copy, 
▼ery  much  augmented  and  corrected,  fur  a 
new  edition.     His  rrroains  were  deposited 
in  a  small  vault  on   the  outside  of  the 
church ;  and  were  attended  to  the  grave  by 
•nme  of  his  oldest  and  sincerest  friends. — 
Gent,  Mag, 

BAWDWEN,  Rev.  William,  B.A., 
Sept.  14,  at  Hooton  Pagnell,  near  Don- 
caster.  Mr.  B.,  who  was  Vicar  of  Hooton 
Pagnell,  sppears  to  have  been  a  good  Saxon 
■cholar,  he  having,  in  1812,  given  a  tran- 
slation of  vols.  I.  and  II.  of  Domesday 
Book,  which  was  published  in  conse- 
quence oi  a  vote  of  the  British  Parliameni. 
The  remaining  eight  volumes  are  said  to 
be  complete  for  the  press  ;  and  it  is  truly 
lamentable  to  reflect,  that  this  learned  and 
industrious  divine  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  complete  the  whole  of  this  splendid 
work  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  and 
twelve  children. 

BEAUCHAMP,  Right  Hon.  William 
Lygon,  Earl  B.  suddenly,  Dec.  21,  in  his 
67  th  year.  He  was  for  many  yean  M.  P. 
for  Worcestersliire ;  and,  in  consequence 


of  his  great  propernr,  aided  to  lys  stcaJy 
support  of  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  French  wwy 
was  ennobled  as  a  Baron  in  1808.  In  I8I59 
he  was  further  advanced  in  the  Peerage  to 
the  rank  of  Viscount  and  Earl. 

BELL,  Reverend  William,  D.  D.,  se- 
nior prebendary  of  St.  Peter's,  on  Septem- 
ber 29 1  at  his  prebendal  reskience,  in 
Little  Dean's  Yard,  in  his  85ih  year.  He 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  obuined  many  of  the  prises. 

BENNEIT,  Reverend  Thomas,  D.D. 
August  24,  aged  73;  one  of  die  minor 
canons  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster,  an4 
vicar  of  Tiltiiigham,  &c. 

BETTY,  Samuel,  Esq.  at  St.  James's 
palj(re,  February  12.  He  was  fqp  msny 
yean  clerk  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
household. 

BIRCH,  John,  Esq.  surgeon  extrsoidi- 
nary  to  the  Prince  Regent,  oneoftheswr- 
geoiis  of  St.Thomai's  Hospital,  lateof  New 
Street,  Spring  Gardens,  Ktbruary  3,  in  his 
7  0th  year.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  rail  in 
electricity  to  the  assistance  of  me^Bdm; 
and  during  his  whole  life  opposed  the  Va^ 
cine  Institution  with  unabated  zeal. 

BLOMFIELD,  Reverend  Edwaid  V., 
October  9«  in  Emanuel  College,  CiM- 
bridge.  He  was  the  son  of  C  nlnmfieil, 
Esq.  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  broihv  l» 
the  celebrated  scholar  of  tlM  sane  neae^ 
(Reverend  Charles  James  Blomfieldy  BbA. 
late  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambri^gt^ 
and  editor  of  Promethtut,) 

Th*is  gentleman  attained  not  only, 
skill  in  the  Greek  and  Lstin  hi 
but  also  such  a  facility  in  the  modeni ' 
man,  as  to  have  translated  BlndluH's 
Greek  Grammar  from  that  langua^  He 
was  also  engaged  in  a  new  Greek  and  Kig- 
lish  lexicon,  a  work  of  great  impoftuioe  ID 
tlie  English  scholar. 

Meanwhile,  he  endeavoured  to  refrerfi 
his  mind,  and  assut  his  Kierary  ponniCSp 
by  means  of  foreign  travel  j  but  on  land- 
ing fn>m  the  continent,  the  frieml  of  the 
Greek  Professor,  Monk,  the  companion  of 
Dr.  Kaye,  master  of  Christ's  Coltegey  end 
the  admirer  and  eulogist  of  Porson,was  s«s- 
ed  with  a  fe\er,  that  by  rapid  strides  con- 
ducted him,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  tomb ! 

BRERETO.N,  Lieut  .-General  R.,  at 
New  Abbey,  Kildare,  June  dO*  an  ofiecr 
of  more  than  50  yean  standing  in  His  Ma- 
jefiy's  service,  and  a  victim  to  m  Kvtr 
complaint,  contracted  in  tropical  cKoMtet. 

BRYDGES,  Edward  WiUiam  Geofge. 
Esq.  in  his  18th  year,  at  LeePriofj,  Jnne 
9,  after  a  month's  illness.  He  was  third  son 
of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  BarC.«  M.P.  fiir 
Maidstone,  a  person  of  distiiuiwhtd  B* 
seage,  and  well  known  also  ftr  bit  iHmij 
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htUimnenti.  The  death  of  this  very  ami- 
■■lUe  young  man  was  caused  by  some  inter- 
K^mI  complaint,  which  it  is  suspected  may 
iilMve  arisen  from  bruises  received  in  hunt- 
ILlag  the  preceding  winter.  His  premature 
dAtt  Ss  very  deeply  lamented  by  his  parents 
lliftiid&milyy  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by 
lathe  kindest  temper,  the  sweetest  disposi- 
Btiooy  and  the  most  lively,  heroic,  and  un- 
aeelfiBh  spirit.  His  abilities  were  good,  and 
Jc^ua  sagacity  quick;  thou^  his  attention 
.^;had  been  hitherto  careless  and  un6xed. 
i*  BUCHANAN,  Robertson,  Esq.  civil 
,^  engineer,  in  his  46th  year,  July  22.  He 
«.  mw  the  author  of  ingenious  Essays  on  the 
^  *«  Economy  of  Fuel,"  and  **  Mill-work 
,.  Machinery,"  &c. 


C. 


CLARK,  Mr.  Thomas,  September 
6f  in  his  79th  <year,  at  his  house,  near 
Qielsea. 

"  Mr.  C.  was  born  in  the  year  1737> 
at  Boisel  Common,  near  Warwick,  and 
brought  up  with  hia  &ther,  who  waa  a 
fanner,  until  after  the  age  of  twenty,  when 
became  to  London.  — Whether  accident 
or  enterprise  first  led  him  to  the  metropolis, 
we  are  uninformed;  but  learning  that  a 
•tall  was  to  let  in  Exeter  'Change,  he  im- 
awdiately  took  it,  and  there,  in  the  year 
17A3,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  immense 
Ibfftune  which  he  afterwards  realized.  We 
luEre  indeed  heard,  that  the  first  hundred 

Cinda  which  enabled  him  to  extend  his 
ioeas,  was  generously  advanced  by  a 
flentleman  who  nad  accident^Iy  overheard 
Sir.  Clark  deplore  the  want  of  such  a  sum, 
mnd  who  the  next  day  most  unexpectedly 
brought  it ;  while  such  was  his  confidence 
in  Mr.  C.'s  integrity  of  principle,  that 
t}M  usual  form  of  bond,  receipt,  or  even 
written  acknowledgment,  was,  in  this  ez- 
cnonUnary  negociation,  entirely  dispensed 
widi.  We  need  not  add,  that  the  debt  so 
honourably  contracted,  was  as  honourably 
and  gratefully  discharged. 

**  As  his  stock  was  thtis  augmented, 
bb  custom  proportioiiably  increase.  What 
lie  told  was  good;  the  price  asked,  was 
bnrariably  the  price  taken  ;  and  this  excel- 
lent rule,  added  to  the  moderation  of  his 
profits,  secured  him  that  rapid  retail  cus- 
con  which  ultimately  enriched  him  with 
the  golden  fruhs  of  fair  industry.  —  But 
what,  perhaps,  added  to  his  wealth  still 
mwe,  was  the  very  moderate  nature  of  his 
habits.  Every  day  he  dined  with  his  plate, 
not  indeed  on  the  hart  board,  but  upon 
9k  sheet  ]pf  paper f  in  his  little  closet,  and 
IHobably  toe  expence  of  his  meal,  widi  a 
pint  of  porter  included,  never  reached  the 


sum  of  one  shilling  I  After  dinner,  he  wat 
accustomed  to  take  one  glass  of  spirits  in 
water,  at  the  public-house  opposite  the 
end  of  the  'Change,  antl  thence  returning, 
resumed  the  business  of  the  day.  Morn- 
ing and  evening  saw  him  on  his  old  horse, 
which,  with  ita  rider,  was  as  well  known  at 
Charing-cross  as  King  Chailet  himself. 
Latteriy,  lK>wever,  he  came  to  town,  fironi 
his  residence  at  Pimlico,  and  retunied  in 
his  son*s  carriage. 

'*  In  1814,  Mr.  Clark  completed  his  se- 
venty-seventh year,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  celebrated  his  birth-day.     His  visi- 
tors were  his  children  and  grand- children  ; 
and  though  the  viands  resembled  those  of 
a  feast  one  hundred  years  ago,  yet  the  de- 
sert possessed  some  features  entirely  novel. 
The  cloth  being  drawn,  the  old  gentleman 
presented  each  of  his  grandchildren  twelve 
in  numb«r,  with  a  five-guinea  piece  in  gokl, 
a  Bible,  Dodsley's  Economy  of  Human 
Dfe,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's Life  and  Works.     He  then  addressed 
his  youthful  auditon  thus,  —  <  My  clul- 
dren  !  sometimes  articles  of  the  least  value 
have  die  strongest  powers  <^  attraction.  -— 
Gold  is  a  slippery  article,  it  is  firequently 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.     In  mo* 
deration,  and  under  the  controul  of  dis- 
cretion, it  is  good:  — but  an  abundance 
of  it  has  proved  injurious  to  more  states 
and  ftmilies  than  it  has  ever  mended ;  an 
attention  to  the  hodks  that  I  have  pre- 
sented yon  with,  will  do  you  good,  as  they 
will  be  a  pleasant  guide  through  life's  short 
journey,  oy  teacning  the  adoration  joa 
owe  to  God,  — the  duty  yon  owe  to  Tonr 
neighbour,  —  and  the  advantages  wnicfa 
you  owe  to  younelves,  by  enabling  yon  to 
lay  down  your  heeds  in  peace  with  a  joyful 
hope  of  futurity ;  which,  that  you  may  do» 
—  U  my  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  you 
all.' 

"  He  then  called  on  his  eldest  grand- 
daughter to  read  the  laft  chapter  of  Pro- 
verM,  and  on  his  eldest  grandson  to  read 
the  33d  verse  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the 
same  bopk. 

*'  The  whole  family  having  assembled  and 
retired  in  health  and  good  hiOKmr,  the  re- 
nerable  founder  of  the  feaft  ever  considered 
this  as  the  most  satisfitaoiy  day  that  he 
had  passed  in  seventy-seven  pleasant  yean  ; 
and  it  was  evident,  that  neither  time  nor 
age  had  divested  him  of  that  inherent  cheer- 
fulness which  thus  shed  its  twilight  beams 
even  over  the  confines  of  the  grave. 

"  We  have  heard  many  stories  of  Mr. 
Clark ;  some  of  them  founded  on  his  pe- 
culiarities, but  not  one  to  his  discfedit* 
Though  addicted  to  the  accumulation  of 
money,  it  was  by  honefl  means  j  and  what 
appeaired  to  othen  hard  self-piivBtloiiy  waa 
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probably  to  him,  who  relished  few  higher 
pleasures,  an  enjoyment,  because  it  was 
a  second  naturew  Nor  was  he  incapaMe 
of  performing,  at  times,  actions  of  the  most 
lil>eral  and  honourable  kind.  Among  the 
tmmerous  anecdotes  told  of  him,  it  is  re- 
ported, thai  wlien  the  income  tax  was  first 
imposed,  he  gave  in  his  scliedule  at  6000/, 
The  tax-collector  returned  it  to  him  for 
amendment,  under  the  supposition  that  he 
had  returned  (and  over-nUed  too)  h\»  whole 
stock,  instead  of  his  annual  income.  Mr. 
Clark  hitched  on  another  tlioosand,  and 
assured  the  collector  that  he  was  sure  it  was 
the  full  amount.  —  **  Aye,  but,"  said  the 
other,  '*  1  want  your  income^  not  your 
property.**-^**  Are  you  content?"  — 
"  Ym!"  — "Soamr,"  replied  the.old 
mercliant,  and  wishrd  the  astonished  col- 
lector a  brief  good  morning.  In  his  will, 
Mr.  C.  remembered  all  his  friends  and 
faithful  servants  in  a  handsome  manner. 
On  the  occMsion  of  his  death  Exeter 
'Change  was  partially  shut,  -and  had,  from 
its  wonted  liglit  and  bustle,  a  strange  ap- 
jiearance. 

**  His  person  and  features  were  by  no 
means  of  a  common  cas^,  and  his  sagacity 
and  sense  were  obvious  in  his  conversations 
on  almost  every  subject.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  an  eccentric  man,  but  one  in  whom 
eccentricity  was  not  vice— odd  in  his  man- 
ners, but  upright  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  world— and  capable  of  many  most  be- 
neficent and  disinterested  acts  of  humanity 
and  charity.  Let  the  idle  imitate  hb  in- 
dustry, and  the  avaricious  copy  his  bene- 
volence, •—  then  will  his  life  have  been  not 
less  honourable  to  himself,  than  useful  to 
society  at  large,  while  the  example  will 
not  cease  to  actuate,  even  when  its  origi- 
gintl  is  forgtHten."  — >  Europ,  Mag. 


D. 


DALE,  Thomas,  M.  D,,  February  21, 
in  -Devonshire-street,  Bishopsgate,  aged 
67»  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  niysi- 
■oiana,  &c  &c.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Dale*  M.D.,  of  South  Carolina,  and  a 
native  of  America ;  but  having  repaired  to 
London  at  an  early  age,  lie  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  school ;  after  which,  he  stu- 
died during  five  years  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  obtained  a  medical  degree. 

On  his  return  to  the  capital,  he  was  one 
of  the  eieht  individuals  who  instituted  the 
Literary  Fund,  to  which  he  not  only  be- 
came a  subscriber,  but  the  R|(ister. 

DAMPIER,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice, 
February  3,  in  Montagu-place,  Blooma- 
bury,  in  hia  A  8th  year,  one  o(  Hit 
Miyesty'a  Justices  of  uae  Cwurt  of  King's 


Bench,  who  poaaesaed  talenlt  and  qnalitiff 
of  so  pre-eminent  a  nature^  taat  fiev 
can  justly  appreciate  them ;  and  no  one 
can  too  highly  extol  them.  He  was 
thought  to  be  a  classical  scholar  icareely 
tnfcrior  to  any  of  the  most  learned  oC  hw 
contemp6raries.  In  his  legal  practice  he 
secured  universal  esteem.  Unaasuming  id 
his  behaviour,  he  conciliated  the  rKard  of 
all  who  were  connected  with  him.  In  coih 
versation  he  was  brilliant,  commanicativti 
and  instructive.  He  attuned  not  to  hia  ea- 
alted  station  by  adherence  to  any  poUtkal 
party,  but  wu  selected  wholly  on  accoont 
of  his  exalted  abilities.  Eminently  dia- 
tiiiguished  as  his  legal  qualifications  weiVg 
yn  thev  were  not  confined  to  the  were  line 
of  his  profession;  for  he  was  known  to  be 
aa  well  acquainted  with  ecclesiaaiical  as 
with  common  law.  Nor  was  he  leas  versed 
in  theology  than  in  every  other  branch  of 
science;  and  while  many  of  h'la  leisuit 
liours  were  devoted  to  this  study,  he  evip- 
ced  the  firmness  of  his  belief  of  tlus  iSCfed 
truths  of  Christianity  by  a  conduct  con^ 
spondcnt  with  its  precepts.  In  wliatCiCT 
point  of  view  we  behold  him,  whetbtrh 
public  or  in  private  life,  we  shall  aee  ommA 
toadmire,  and  very  little  to  condemn.  Aid 
should  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
an  excellent  man  be  ascribed  to  the 
tiality  of  friendship,  an  appeal  may 
dently  be  made  to  public  opintoDp  vliidh 
has  avowedly  declared,  that,  by  the  dtlh 
of  Mr.  Juftice  Dampier,  the  Law  has  loiC 
one  of  its  brightest  ornamanta,  and  Soeisty 
one  of  its  most  valuable  memben.  am 
has  left  a  widow  and  five  children. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  thepvcaiiUt 
to  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Du^Mr^ 
Knight :  — 

«  This  is  the  last  will  and  tcatsmeiit 
of  me,  Henry  Dampier,  one  of  the  Jvs* 
tices  of  His  Mijeity'a  Court  of  King's 
Bench. 

**  I  recommend  my  aoul  to  God,  in 
humble  hope  that  be  will,  of  hia  infinlts 
mercy,  pardon  my  enormous  sinSy  and 
sanctify  me  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  through  the 
mediation  and  interceuiou  of  our  Loid  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  whoae  name  be  bles- 
sed fbr  ever.  I  return  mv  most  aSectioBats 
thanks  to  my  dearest  wife,  and  all  aqf  chil- 
dren, for  the  kindness  and  attention  thej 
have  abewn  me  in  aicknesa,  and  in  hsakh^ 
earnestly  exhorting  my  children  to  be  dili- 
gent, virtuous,  and  religlouBy  as  the  sun 
rosd  to  hsppineas  here,  and  herasftcr." 

GenLiilag, 


SATON9  Jsmes,  &q.»  it   fitOtQ^ 
January  5|  in  his  05th  jnr. 
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KSSINGTON,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  W., 
"^.C.  B;  July  12,  in  his  63d  year. 


m 

SI 


F. 


w  HTZWILLIAM,  Richard  Lord  Vit- 
■oount,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  F.R.S. 
■%lld  Vice  AHmiral  of  Leinster,  February  4. 
■at  his  apartments  in  Bond-street,  in  his 
I<7l0t  year. 

a      The  Viscount,  by  his  will,   has  given 

ntbe   following  very  noble  benefaction   to 

I* the    excellent   seminary  where   he    com- 

■  pleted  his  education,  and  where  he  obtained 

L  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1764.    To  the 

I  Obancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the 

University  (>rCan))>ridge,he  has  bequeathed 

•11  bis  new  South-Sra  Annuities  ;  with  the 

piocceds  and  dividends  of  which  they  are 

to  bnild  a  Museum,  a  Repoaitory  to  con^ 

t^  all  his  pictures,  portraits,  framed  or 

anfimmed,  prints,  books  bound  or  unbound, 

murascripts,  mmic  bound  and  unbound, 

boslB,    statues,    gems,    precious    stones, 

hnmzes,  &c. ;  and  until  such  Museum  is 

builty  to  kure  a  house  to  place  them  in,  to 

give  salaries  to  the  officers  appointed  by  the 

TJnivenity  to  take  care  of  the  collection  ; 

and  all  tlie  regulations,  &c.  are  to  be  con- 

fbniuble  to  the  (latutes. 


H. 


HAMILTON,  Mrs.  Eliiabeth,  at  Har- 
yowgatey  July  33,  after  a  long  illness.   She 
was  an  author  of  some  celebrity ;  and  all 
ber  works  tend  to  the  advancement  <^  re- 
ligion   and    morality.     For  some    years, 
thii    lady  was    occupied    in  superintend- 
ing the  education   of  the  children  of  a 
Scotch  nobleman,  a  circumstance  which 
afterwardt  enabled  her  to  describe  the  do- 
mestic scenes  and  manners  of  the  north 
with  DO  small  degree  of  truth  and  propriety. 
Her  brother  having  been  an  officer  in  the 
aervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  this 
circumstance  also  induced  her  to  dedicate 
her  attention  to  the  customs  of  Asia.    The 
following  is  a  list  of  her  publications :  — 
«*  Letters   of  a  Hindoo  Rajah,"    1796, 
3  vols.  8vo.     **  Memoirs  of  Modem  Phi- 
losophers,'* 1800,  3  vols.  Svo.     **  Letters 
CD  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion,'* 1802,  2  vols.  Svo.     **  Life  of  A- 
grippina,    wife   of   Germanicus,"    1804, 
a  vols.  8vo.     *'  Letters  on  the  Formation 
of  the  Religious  and  Moral    Principle," 
1806,  2  vols.  Svo.     '*  The  Cottagers  of 
Glenbumie,"  1808,  8vo.     '*  tlules  of  the 
Annuity  Fund  for  the  Benefit  of  Gover- 
nesses," (Anon.)  1808,  4to.    *<  Exercises 
in  Religious  Knowledge,"  1809>  l3mo. 


^<,  Popular  Essays,  illustrating  Principle! 
essentially  connected  with  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Understanding,  the  Imagina- 
tion, and  the  Heart,"  1S13,  2  vols.  8vo. 

HEATH,  John,  Esq.  one  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Court  of  Common  Pless,  Ja- 
nuary 17,  at  his  houee  in  Mansfield-street, 
Portland  Place. 

This  venerable  Judge  had  been  for  some 
time  in  such  an  infirm  state  of  health,  that 
he  was  about  to  retire  from  the  Bench,  but 
his  death  was  extremely  sudden.     He  bad 
received  an  invitation    from    Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs  to  an  entertainment,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  replying,  when  he  dropped  down  in 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  expired.     He  for- 
merly filled  the  office  of  Town-clerk  of 
Exeter;  and  has 'left  a  Iteacy  of  about 
20,000/.  to  his  friend    Mr.  Gattey,  the 
present  Town-clerk  of  tliat  city.     The  ft)l- 
lowing  testimony  to  his  character  was  de- 
livered in  the  Grart  of  Common  Pleaa :  -^ 
<*  Nobody  had  a  higher  respect  for  tho 
opinions  and  character  of   that   learned 
Judge   than  myeself  [Sir  Samuel  Shep- 
herd] ;  and  nobody  more  sincerely  regret- 
ted his  loss.    He  owed  it  to  his  own  feel- 
ings to  say,  that  he  always  considered  him 
to  be  an  able  and  upright  Judge,  as  well 
as  a  worthy  and  valusble  man ;  and  he  was 
convinced  that,  in  declaring  these  senti- 
ments of  respect  for  his  memory,  he  had 
the  concurrence  of  all  his  Brethren  of  the 
Bar.     His  duty  required  from  him  such  a 
tribute  to  the  learned  Judge,  when  the 
mention  pf  his  name  furnished  the  oppor^ 
tunity  of  paying  it ;  and  be  ielc  a  plnsure 
in  the  act.— 6^t  Mag, 

HENRY,  Mr. Thomas,  apothecary  at 
Manchester,  June  IS,  in  his  83d  year. 

Mr.  Henry  was  President  of  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophicsl  Society  of  Msnebcs- 
ter  ;  F.R.S.  of  London ;  and  well  known 
throughout  Europe  for  bis  various  disco- 
veries and  improvements  in  the  science  to 
which  he  chiefly  addicted  himself.  As  a 
practical  and  philosophical  chemist,  he  had 
attained  a  high  and  merited  reputation. 
His  contributions  to  that  science,  besides 
a  small  volume  of  E&says,  and  hb  transla- 
tions of  the  early  writings  of  Lavoisier, 
which  he  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  English  resder,  consist  chiefly  of  me- 
moirs dispersed  through  the  Transactions 
of  the  various  Societies  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  relate  both  to  those  parts  of 
Chemistry  that  are  purely  scientific,  and  to 
those  that  have  a  connexion  with  the  use- 
ful arts.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  se- 
parate publicatioiu :  — **  Experiments  and 
Observations  on  the  Preparstion,  &c.  of 
Magnesia  Alba,"  1773,  Svo.  "  Letter 
to  Ur.Glass,  being  a  Reply  to  his  Esa- 
Qunation  of  the  Strictures  on  Dn  Glass's 
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Mignnii,"  1774,  8m.    "EoniPfapl''  itenuMof bndeMhwu  tht  laptnn  01 

ol  ud  Omiiiic*!,    from  tha  Frmfi  of  ■  blood -macl.    Fornmnjjmnmln.Iot- 

l^voaur,"  ntt,  8*0.     ■*  Account  of  >  rltn  wu  th>  ni«t  popoju  cOBtic  actnu 

Maihod  of  Frcwrring  Watsr  u  S«  rrum  that  evrr  i rod    '     "     '■'--- 
PntnCtclion,"  17S1,  Bn>.      "Eotyi  on  JOYCE,  < 

Efiscii  pniduad  br  nrioni  PrDCeaMt  nn  HIghgais,  igca  au,  in  Junc.     no  ^pcan 

Auiui|ib*iK  Air.  fnai  tb«  French  of  I.*-  lo  hoe  bcrii  i  Klf-tiughl  miB,  (M  to 

rrntirr,"  irna,  gva.     "  Manoin  of  Bi-  hitc  bno  inclcbifil  chicBj  tu  hi*  ladnRir 

ran  Hdler,"  1783,  8*0.  fer  hii  r'lK  in  liFr,  hiring  been  orifiBall;, 

HUDDAHT,  Jd(„  Emj.  F.  R.  S.,  &r.  wc  belietc,  intended  Kir  the   Irada  of  t 

Auf.lg,  inh'uroihjrv..  Hani  bum  11  gliiirr.     The  rullKwitieacrrnini  of  faim'u 

Altanbr,    in   ihc  connty  gf  Cumberland,  (opipd  Trum  ihe  Afonuly  Wiv«>"c .-  — 
wbaialiiitiiherfollondihefaaaibleocru-  "The  RarcRiid  Jeremiah  Jojo,  At 

paiionofaihoaintker.  Havingenwrdrirlj  liigeninui    luihor    of    minj    eliiaAnaiy 

ioJifeln  ih«  barring  fiiheij  in  iheFdth  i>r  winki  ihtt  bear  hit  nime,  ■D'l  the  hbsit- 

Forth,  he  berama  at  l«gih   ihe   maiier  om  and  lioneat  compiler  of  other*  frtl'Mh 

oTa  trading  rcaKl,  and  aoon  dnplayi'd  great  e-t  inpnymouilj,    or  under  tha  naBca  <£ 

knowledge  in  the  irti  oT  •hij»-builiilnf  and  olhri  pciwni.     He  mi  tint  knovn  to  (ha 

naiigation.     Ha  at  lexgih  alio  «hibiiei{  piililic  in  comequence  uf  ibe  audadna  at- 

»B  amiiing  aeeiiracr  in  (he  inrTejlng  of  lempi  made  bj  Mcttri.Fiit  and  DnndM 

eiiaau,    ihe  coniirucliun   of  chana,    and  on  ihe  lirei  of  levrral  undianied  Erin^ 

oer;  thing  connected  vhh  lulgecit  ufthia  of  Parliamentary  Reforni  1  and  Mr.  Jcfta 

batiire,  wai  iptciilly  maikrd  for  ifae  TetigciDca  tt 

Hanng  been  inrileil  into  the  nan!  trr-  thoar  unprincipled  miniiien,  bj  llw  cir- 

Ticaof  iheEnai  India  Companj,  which  he  cuoiiiince  ufhla  bting  tutor  iath«  avt«f 

entered  a*  fminh  Mile,   and   afirmrdB  Eirl  Sianhopr,  then  a  leader  among  Aa 

Hiled  finif  mjagn  at  Ciptain,  Mr.  Hnd-  ptlnolic   retimnen.     Indeed,  the  UNM 

Halt  now,  HOI  unlj  cuni|ilnrd a anrrey  of  andilie  ndHfqiient  alatelriala  wertNliM 

the  »hu1e  peninauta,  from  Bombaj  lo  Co-  have  aiiien  from  Mr.  Joyce  having  vtkMa 

lingo,  but  iliitinguisbeJ   hiouelf  by  hi>  a  laconic  note  to  Mr. Tooke,abaiita'lin- 

aatronumical  knevledge  alio.  ran  work  then  on  the  era  of  pnUlcMka, 

On   qaiiting   the    leivica  of  ihe   Eait  In  which  he  aiktd  ihe  queatioB,  "  SbaE 

India  CimiMny,  of  which  he  becime  at  you  be  rcody  by  Wedneiilay?"     TUmI* 

)en)^  a  Director,  Mr.  Huddan  louk  a  miicuiTed,    an]  on  Tucadaj  tlia  MiiWi 

BKHt  accurate  an'l  exteniive  inmyoTlhe  took  place.      Mr.  Joyce  liai  olUa  ben 

weatem  Idea;  and,  in  1791,  wu  elected  heard  ludccbic,  that  he  did  m 

mu  elder  btoiher  of  the  Trinity  Haute,  ally  know  mora  than  lix,  and 

and  F.R-S.     He  al»,    about   the    une  ipoken  to  mora  than  three  or  ft 

lime,  inientol  1  nen  niacbine  Rn  the  ma-  rwelte  itrangen,  toearhofwho 

Dubclnrt  of  cordage,  by  laeant  of  which.  Jury  were  induced,  under  the 

a  more  equal  diitirbulion  of  the  itraini  up-  of  a  judge,  to  find  a  true  bill  asaiBrt,  a* 

on  the  mpeciive  nma  takei  place.     He  jointly  engaged  in  a  eonapiiaey  of  treaMBi 

now  retired  10  H-gnbury-Terrxe,  al  vhieh  After  the  hnnnuiable  aceviitaa  cf  Mcaaa. 

place  he  cloaed  hit   maital  career,  luring  Ha'dy,  Tnoke,  and  Thelwal),  the  lav-a^ 

an  only  turriting  aon  btrhiod  bin,  who  ficcn  of  the  crrown,  in  pur*  tbane,  dia- 

vat  formerly  a  merchant  and  proconanl  at  miaied  Mr.  Joyce  anl  the  othtta  wltlxnu 

Leghorn.  trial,'  bat  alto  wiiboui  (1 ' —    '"~ 

HUNTINGnELD,  Right  Hrm.  Jo-  many  m 

ahua  Vanncck,  Lord  H.,  Auj^i  IS,  in  chargea 

hiB7lBt  year.     He  ut  Cir  many  yean  ai  aodeeply  afflicted  theflcclingaol  thank' 

M.F.  for  the  borough  of  Dnnwich,  and  tiiea  oEaome  of  Ihem,  aa  to  cum  thcb 

■ai  tile  3d  Baronet,  and  lai  liiih  Barou  prentatnra  dralha.      ^1  Sianhooe,  wbo 

of  ihii  filmily,  which  nune  oiiginally  from  teh  a  wound  through  the  udea  «(  bie  aon** 

Holland,  anil  hai  been  ciuiclied  by  com-  preceptor,  gave  a  ajriendid  entertaioawirt 

merce  and  Enanre.  on  the  relum  of  Mr.  Joyce  to  Ouiiialna  | 

but  lonie  &mily  event!  lOon  rendacl^  tb* 

coniinuance  of  hia  acnitea  nnnteima^,  ba 

J.  lettled  in  London,  tod  l«gtn  that  ORW 

of  literary  induitry  which  haa  oftm  pMi- 

JORDAN,     Mn.  Damhet,     at    St,  fied  the  public,  and  i*  likel^r  »  F™"  ■" 

Cloud,  near  Pari),  July  S.    Thii  lady  had  niifal  to  the  riaing  genenwa.     OM  of 

ntiled  to  the  continent  lome  time  ainee,  the  Eiat  enpkiymenti  id  wUdi  hi  SM  ihH 

in  eonaeqaence,  m  bai  bean  laid,  of  lomt  engaged  wu  ai  •  coaAmof  afthc  lata  Dr. 

pecimiwj  cmbaittiaiaeBb.    Tha  immedi-  Gcorga  Gn^7,  in  ha  u™ **"  '^v- 
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dopediA  i  tndy  the  great  taccess  of  that 
work  hariog  exdted  the  avidity  of  other 
bookiellen,  Mr.  Joyce  was  engaged  by 
the  body  of  them,  who  then  met  at  th« 
Chapter  Coflfee-Houw,  to  compOe  a  new 
irark  on  the  plan  of  Gregory's,  and  it  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  tne  late  William 
Nicholsoo.  Both  works  having  rapidly 
•ucceeded  each  other,  and  being  com- 
pleted withia  thirty  months,  the  co-hbourer 
in  one,  and  the  sole  compiler  of  the  other, 
became  justly  celebrated  for  his  industry 
^and  learning,  and  we  may  add,  for  his  seal 
and  integrity ;  but  such  great  exertions 
brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  disease, 
fiom  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Joyce  completed  his  popu- 
lar Elements  of  Arithmetic,  of  which  re- 
peated editions  of  10,000  have  been  sold, 
•ad  it  has  long  been  adopted  in  the  prin- 
ebal  fchoob,  as  the  best  in  the  laiu;uage. 
HlB  next  publication  was  his  well  faaown 
SeienMc  Dialogues,  followed  in  the  same 
Boa  of  composition,  by  his  Dicdopus  on 
Oiemistry  and  on  the  Microscope.  His  ether 
frorks  were  his  Letters  on  Natural  PhUo^ 
ioiflkjff  his  Introduction  to  the  An$  and 
Sciences;  and,  lastly,  he  co-operated  with 
Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Carpenter,  in  a 
well  planned  work,  called  Systematic  Edu- 
tationt  which  has  been  favourably  received. 
For  many  yean  he  contribated  the  Mete^ 
rological  Repcrt  to  thb  Magazine,  even 
that  ni  the  present  Number,  and  often 
illustrated  its  pages  by  his  contributions 
on  matter  of  &ct  and  useful  subjects.  One 
of  his  last  communicatfens  was  the  account 
of  his  late  brother,  in  our  Magazine  for 
May;  and  at  that  time,  and  till  within 
two  hours  of  his  deatli,  he  was  in  as  good 
health  as  he  had  been  for  several  years  past. 
The  qualities  of  his  mind  are  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  la- 
boun ;  and  in  regard  to  thTwe  of  his  heart, 
we,  who  knew  him  well,  can  assert,  that 
mo  honester  or  better  man  never  lived.  He 
has  left  an  amiable  widow,  and  a  large 
young  family,  to  deplore  their  irreparable 
foes  m  the  produce  of  his  unceasing  in- 
dustry, in  the  example  aflbided  by  his 
virtuous  character,  and  in  the  valuable 
|irecepts  and  instruction  with  which  he 
was  so  well  qualified  to  guide  them  to  hap- 
piness."  •* 


L. 


LE  BLANC,  Sir  Simon,  one  of  the 
podges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Beach,  on 
y^pril  15,  1816,  in  his  68th  vrar.  He 
was  admitted  a  Commoocrof  Trau^HaU, 
Guabridlgey  in  17669  and  njopd  a  ftl* 


lowship  there  fiw  twenty  years.  He  be- 
came a  Serjeant  at  Law  in  Febmary  1787, 
along  with  Sir  Alexander  Thompson  and 
Sir  Soulden  Laurence,  and  was  knichtea 
on  aoceeadjng  Sir  William  Henry  Auiurst 
as  a  Paisne-J«ticay  in  June  1799;  wlddi 
oflke  he  held  for  tanwards  of  I6,  and  his 
predecessor  had  enjoyed  It  for  39  years. 
Sir  Simon  was  taken  ill  on  the  Nonhero 
Circuit  at  Lancsster,  bnt  finished  tlit  hn*- 
siness  there,  and  about  ten  days  before  hia 
death  arrived  at  his  sear,  near  Bamet; 
from  whence  he  came  to  town  on  the  I3th^ 
for  the  constant  attendance  of  his  physi- 
cians. He  was  a  man  of  a  pure  nnble* 
mished  mind,  of  a  principle  ned  on  the 
basis  of  feciiuide,  as  his  legal  knowfedga 
was  founded  on  the  deepest  md  moat  criti- 
cal research  and  genera]  knowledge.  In 
debating  subjects  at  the  Bar,  he  had  the 
useful  art  of  a  very  ready  disoriminatioii 
between  the  ingenuity  of  aigumem  and 
application  to  the  motive )  as  a  Jodgey  he 
had  a  clear  insight  into  character,  and 
seemed  to  descry  the  objects  of  differing 
parties  with  a  penetration  that  invariably 
unveiled  the  truth,  and  snipped  Art  of  all 
its  customary  disguise ;  and  hgpfvever  earlj 
he  may  have  formed  his  judgment  of  a 
cause,  he  never  suflTered  his  impression  to 
escape  until  he  had  patiently  heard  the 
whole  of  its  evidence  and  discussion,  and 
then  his  decision  at  the  Bar,  or  his  chaiga 
to  the  Jtuy,  were  alike  distinguishable  for 
perspicuity.  Upon  the  resignation  of  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  he,  as  senior 
puisne  Judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bendiy 
succeeded  in  due  course  to  the  Crown 
side,  in  which  the  same  eminence  which 
had  distinguished  his  general  progiesa 
was  as  clearly  conspicuous,  but  adminis- 
tered, if  possible,  with  more  patience 
and  a  greater  chastisement  of  mind,  which, 
though  it  looked  at  the  horrors  of  vice 
with  strong  reprehension,  yet  it  never 
betrayed  itself  by  ill-placed  or  hasty 
perity. 


M. 


MACCONNOCHIE,  Hon.  Alex,  eom^ 
monly  called  Lord  Meadowbank,  Jnne  1 5, 
at  Coates  House,  near  Edinbureh.  H9 
was  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  a  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Jus- 
ticiary Court,  and  also  a  Member  of  the 
New  Jury  Court. 

MACFHERSON,  David,  at  Pancras, 
August  1,  in  his  69th  year.  He  waa 
anmor  of  a  *'  Geqgiaphical  Illustration  of 
Scottish  Histoiy  ;'^  coDtdning  much  to- 
'  infimnttioo.  Healaoicpub- 
11 
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Ushed  Aiulrew  of  Wyntocon's  "  Cronykil 
of  Scotland ;"  "  Annals  of  G)mroerce,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Fisheries;"  and  a  '<  History 
of  the  European  G)mnierce  in  the  East 
Indies.*'  Mr.  M.  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land ;  laborious  in  point  of  research,  and 
inde&tigable  in  his  literary  labours.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became 
one  of  the  Deputy  Keepers  of  the  Public 
Records. 

MAN  VERS,  Right  Honourable  Charles 
Medows,  in  Portman  Square,  June  17. 
Earl  Manvers,  descended  fi-oro  the  Dural 
family  of  Kingston,  was  born  November  14, 
1737  ;  and  on  March  14, 1774,  was  mar- 
ried to  Anne  Orton,  youngest  daujp^iter  of 
William  Mills,  Esq.  by  whom  he  has  left 
three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

MUNDAY,  Francis  Noel  Clark.  Fsq. 
He  was  educated  first  at  Winchester, 
then  at  Oxford  and  wrote  <<  Need- 
wood  Forest ;  *'  which  charming  poem 
was  printed  for  private  distribution  nearly 
half  a  century  since ;  and  has  been 
commended  by  Dr.  Warton,  **  as  an  ex- 
cellent descriptive  piece."  He  was 
a  man  of  ancient  family  and  consider- 
able fortune  ;  his  immediate  ancestor  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  His  mother  wu  a  sister  of 
Sir  Robert  Burdet,  of  Foremark,  in  the 
county  of  Derby ;  and  he  married  his  own 
first  cousin. 

Mr.  Munday  resided  chiefly  in  the  coun- 
try, and  became  a  most  active  and  useful 
magistrate,  generally  presiding  as  chair- 
man at  the  quarter  sessions.  The  Grand 
Jury  of  Derbyshire  have  recommended 
the  erection  of  a  public  monument  to  his 
memory,  in  a  resolution  signed  '*  Henry 
Fitzherbert  ;'*  and  a  public  subscription 
for  that  purpose  has  since  actually  taken 
place. 


N. 


NAIRNE,  the  Honourable  Henry,  at 
Perth,  February  32,  in  his  98th  year.  He 
was  son  of  the  late  John  Lord  Nairne, 
and  one  of  the  most  steady  supporters  of 
the  Houfce  of  Stuart,  in  their  last  attempt 
to  recover  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 
During  all  the  wanderings  of  the  Preten- 
der, after  the  decisive  battle  of  Culloden, 
Mr.  Naime  was  his  constant  attendant ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Prince 
Charles  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms 
of  this  faithful  friend.  Like  many  of 
those  whose  misguided  generosity  plunged 
them  into  the  fatal  affair  of  1745,  Mr. 
Nairne's  private  character  was  unimpeach- 
able. 


NOLEKEN,  Mary,  Buonen,  July  %, 
in  Gloucester  Place,  thet  an  Ulneas  of 
only  tliree  days,  in  her  75th  year.  Thia 
lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Rocbey  was 
first  married  to  Mr.  Justice  Le  Maktrcy 
and  then  to  Baron  Noleken,  late  Ambon* 
dor  from  Sweden. 

NOORTIIOL'CK,  Mr.  John,  i«ed 
70,  at  Arundle,  Northamptonshiie,  July 
30th,  neariy  fifty  years  a  livery-man  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  and  an  index 
maker  and  corrector  of  the  preaa  to  the 
booksellers  and  printers.  He  waa  also 
occasionally  au  author  himself,  having 
published  a  <<  Hiatoiy  of  London,"  and 
an    <<  Historical  and  Classical  Diction- 


"7 


tt 


O. 


OGLE,  Sir  Charles,  Baronet,  Senior 
Admiral  in  the  Royal  Navy,  at  Worthyt 
Hants,  Aiigust  38,  in  his  89th  year. 

ORMERORD,  Reverend  Richard,  M  JL 
May  34,  at  Kennington,  of  which  he  ma 
Vicar,  and  which  living  he  obtained  from 
the  late  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London,  ID 
whom  he  was  many  years  Domestic  Clup- 
lain.  He  published  *'  Remarks  on  jk* 
Priestly's  Disquisition  on  Matter  umI 
Spirit,"    and  also  a  <<  Visitation  S«- 


mon. 


P. 


PACKE,  Charles  James,  Emi.  Oct.  SO, 
at  Prestwould  Hall,  Leicestennire,  aged 
90,  a  great  planter,  and  great  grandson  of  ^ 
Sir    Christopher    Packe,    Knight,    Laid 
Mayor  of  London  in  1655. 

PEACH  £Y,  Right  Hononnkble  John. 
Baron  Selsey,  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.  F.  L.  S. 
on  June  37,  at  Wcstdean  House,  in  Sna- 
sex,  in  his  60th  year. 

PEMBERTON,  William  Augustoa, 
B.  D.  of  an  apoplexy,  October  13,  one  of 
the  Senior  Fellows  of  Emannel  College, 
and  Registrar  of  the  Univenity  of  Cam- 
bridge. -He  is  said  «  never  to  have  as- 
cended the  pulpit  but  to  please,  to  in- 
form, to  persuade,  and  to  amend." 

PENRHYN,  Lady  Susan,  widow  of 
Richard  Pennant,  Lord  Penchyn,  and  onlj 
daughter  and  heiress  of  GeneralThomas 
Warburton,  January  3. 

PENRICE,  Thomas,  Esa.  long  known 
as  an  eminent  Surgeon  ;  at  Yarmouth,  No* 
vember  1.  He  lived  of  late  at  Narfod  Hall  i 
and  having  been  the  residuary  Legatee  ef 
Lord  Chedworth,  he  has  beoneMhed  a 
large  property  to  his  widow  and  five  chtt- 
dreo. 
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POWER,  Right  Reverend  Peter,  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  Waterford ;  Jan. 
37. 

PREVOST,  Lieatenant-Genexal  Sir 
Oeorge,  Baronet,  in  his  49th  year,  Jann- 

1  ary  5.  He  was  first  known  to  the  public 
by  his  gallant  idefence  of  Dominica,  of 
which  he  was  Goremor.  Sir  George  had 
bat  lately  returned  from  Canada,  where 
he  was  invested  with  a  high  command 

«     during  the  late  contest  with  America. 


S. 


SQUIRE,  Dr.  John,  of  Ely  Place,  sud- 
denly, August  25,  agfd  84;  a  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  JE^ysicians,  and  for- 
■mlv  an  eminent  Acanuhtur,  He  ex- 
,  j^ni  while  assisting  at  the  delivery  of  a 
Btcient ;  and  was  in  conjunction  with  his 
niend  Mr.  Chamberlaine,  the  founder  of 
the  •*  Society  for  the  relief  of  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Medical  men  iu  London  and 
itt  Vicinity." 

ST.  ALBANS,  the  Duchess  of,  and  her 
infant  son  the  Duke,  February  9 ;  at  her 
aunt's,  Mrs.  Dalr^rmple's,  Portman  Square, 
February  18. 

ST.  VINCENT,  Right  Honourable  the 
Countess  of,  at  Rochetts,  Essex,  on  Fe« 
bniary  8,  after  a  long  and  most  afflicting 
Hinges. 

STRUTT,  John,  Esq.  at  his  seat,  Ter- 
ling  Place,  Essex,  in  his  89ih  year.  He 
ins  descended  from  Sir  Denner  Stmtt, 
of  an  ancient  family,  residing  formerly 
■  aear  WRrlcy,  in  that  County.  A  com- 
mon-place memorial  will  not  suffice,  for 
•  character  so  eminently  distinguished  in 
the  various  stations  in  life  which  Mr.  Strutt 
•o  honourably  6 lied.  As  a  Member  of 
Pitflianient,  he  was  the  very  independent 
Bepresentative  of  the  Borough  of  Maldon, 
for  a  series  of  years ;  discharging  hjji  arduous 
duties  with  a  firmness  of  mind  and  per- 
i|iicuity  of  judgment  rarely  equalled.  His 
opinion  was  so  much  esteemed  in  many 
branches  of  political  economy,  as  to  cause 
him  to  be  consulted  occasionally  by  the 
riUing  Statesmen  of  these  times.  After 
the  memorable  37th  of  July,  wlien  so  la- 
mentable a  disunion  took  place  between 
the  naval  commanders,  Keppel  and  Palli- 
ter,  Mr.  Strutt  preserved  the  credit  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  his  manly  and 
disinterested  determination  to  prevent  an 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  on  the  occa- 
•icm. 

He  rose  intrepidly  in  his  ptace,  and 
me  his  smgU  negative  to  sach  a  tribute 
mm  the  Conunons  of  England^  cooceif*. 


ing  it  to  be  totally  nDmeiited.  How  well 
his  good  sense  and  fortitude  were  rewarded 
may  be  clearly  known,  by  the  concurrent 
approbation  which  he  obtained,  in  the 
■ame  eesaion,  of  a  Urge  majority  of  die 
very  same  Ataembly.  On  all  occask)nt,  bt 
acted  the  {lartof  a  loyal  subject,  and  evinced 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  in  Church  and  State ;  disre- 
garding every  motive  of  personal  fimrar 
which  could  warp  hb  determination.  Aa  It 
Magistrate,  he  was  inflexible  in  the  doe 
administration  of  justice  ;  and  the  tenor  of 
his  life  was  thus  regulated  on  the  basis  c^ 
social  order.  He  has  left  two  sons,  as  the 
successors  of  his  ample  estates  and  for- 
tune, viz.  Joseph  Holden  Stmtt,  a  Colo- 
nel in  the  Essex  militia,  a  near  relative  by 
marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and 
Member  for  the  Borough  of  Maldon; 
and  William  Gooday  Strutt,  who  was  se- 
verely wounded,  with  the  loss  of  a  leg  and 
thigh  some  years  since,  in  the  gallant  de- 
fence of  one  of  our  Caribbee  Islands,  a 
General  in  the  army,  and  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of  Quebec.     Mom.  Her, 

SUTHERLAND,  George,  Em.  of  Ken- 
nington,  late  of  Bath>  aged  60«  Jan.  5. 


T. 


TAYLOR,  Charles,  M.  D.  aged  64, 
Secretary  to  the  Society  for  tlie  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce, in  the  Adelphi.  Dr.  Taylor  pur- 
sued the  arduous  and  important  dntiea  of 
his  office,  for  sixteen  years,  with  a  degree 
of  zeal  and  ability  highly  honourable  to 
himself  and  beneficial  to  the  society.  Rev* 
ed  in  the  bosom  of  our  manufactures,  hie 
mind  received  an  early  bias  in  fiivour  of 
Science  and  the  Arts ;  and  he  pursued  them 
with  unabated  ardour  to  the  termioatioa 
of  a  long  life,  devoted  not  only  to  their 
improvement,  but  to  every  other  speciet 
of  public  utility.  Such  was  the  sincerity 
of  his  attachment  to  the  patriotic  bocb[of 
which  he  was  the  official  omo,  vtt 
within  a  few  hours  of  hit  diiiilliMi  ho 
expressed  the  most  liwlj  vlihei  for  hs 
prosperity,  and  a  tmenmi  bope  that  hie 
successor  woiUd  be  aniMated  bj  a  sell  n» 
perior  to  hit  own.  By  his  de*«^  thi 
ciety  hat  loit  an  invihiable  v. 

mankind  a  friend.    The  aemti 
his  head,  md       aemiblDi       ' 
did  him  equk  j      <        ab- 
remembeved   uy  u* 
which  hemofwU 
^'Bemarin  on  Sfs 
to  HaJth," 
•r^ielai  In  iSL 
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to  which  he  belonged,  in  the  Monthly 
Mag^ine,   in   the  Philosophical  Maga-  . 
line,  tud  in  other  miscellaneous  publica- 
tions. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  from  the 
house  of  the  institution  to  St.  James's 
Church,  Piccadilly,  for  interment.  The 
pall  was  biirnc  by  six  vice-presidents  and 
chairmen  of  committees,  and  followed  by  a 
considerable  number  of  members;  amongst 
the  carriages  were  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  president,  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, Margravine  of  Auspach,  Dr. 
Powell  ;  vice-president,  T.  H.  Andrews, 
E»q.  ■       Pratt,  Esq.  &c.  —  Monthly 

Mag, 

TOMKINS,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  cele- 
brated Caligraphist  in  Sermon  Lane,  Doc- 
tors* Commons,  September  5,  in  his  74th 
jear.  He  was  a  Penman  of  the  first  emi- 
nence ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  attained 
the  tie  plus  ultra  of  his  art,  in  his  tran- 
scripts of  the  Irish  Charter,  Lord  Nel- 
son's Letter,  &c. 

TOWNSHEND,  Reverend  Jos.  M.  A. 
at  Pewsey  Piarsonage,   November  9f  at  a 
very  advanced  age.      Mr.  Townshend  was 
brother  to  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Towns- 
hend, and  formerly  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  B.  A.  176^2 ;  M.  A.  1765  ; 
and  at  one  time  studied  physick  under 
Dr.  Cullen  at  Edinburgh.     At  his  outset 
in  the  Ministry,  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  preacher  among  the  Calvinistic  Me- 
thodists, and  occasionally  officiated  at  Lady 
Huntingdon's  Chapel  at  Bath  :  but  of  late 
years  his  zeal  on  that  side  was  considerably 
abated.   In  early  life  he  fell  under  the  lash 
of  the  late  Reverend  R.  Greaves  of  Claver- 
ton,  who  described  his  peculiarities  in  his 
keen  satire    *<  Tlie  Spirittial  Quixote." 
He  was  author  of  the  following  publica- 
tions :  **  Every  true  Christian  k  new  Crea- 
ture," 1765,  12mo.     "  Observations  on 
various  Plans  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor," 
1788,  8vo.     ''Journey  through  Spain," 
1790,  a  vols.  Sto.     "  Free  Thoughts  on 
Despotic  and  Free  Governments,"  1791, 
«Y0.     "  Tlie  Physician's  Vade  Mccum," 
1794;   tenth  edition  I807.     <<  A  Guide 
to  Health,"  1795,  3  vols.  8vo.     «  Dis- 
sertatitm  on  the  Poor  Laws,"  1796,  Svo. 
'*  Sermons  on  various  Subjects,"  1805, 
•vo.     "  The  Character  of  Moses  esta- 
blished," 1812-1815,  3  vols.  4to.  —  Asa 
scholar,  a  mineralogist,  a  fossilist,  and  con- 
chologist,   he    stood   pre-eminent.       His 
•«  Traveb  in  Spain,"  and  his  **  Character 
of  Moses  established  as  an  Historian,"  will 
best  speak   his  literary  abilities.     As  a 
preacher,  he  was  sound  in  doctrine  and 
consistent  ip  pmetice. 


V. 


VYSE,  the  Reverend  William,  D.  C  L. 
on  February  10,  at  the  Rectoiyy  Linbethy 
aged  75.  This  worthy  Divioe,  pandsoa 
to  Bishop  Smalbrooke,  was  educated  at 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford ;  appointed 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  Arrhbisht^  Com- 
wallis  in  1771;  became  B.  C.  L.  I77S; 
D.  C.  L.  1774  $  Rector  of  Lambeth,  And 
of  Sundridge  in  Kent,  1777;  F.  S.  A. 
1779;  F.  R.  S.  1781;  Archdeacon  of 
Cpventry,  1793  ;  and  was  also  Canon  Re- 
sidentiary of  Lichfield,  and  Chancellor  of 
that  diocese.  He  published  in  1778  a 
Fast  Sermon  preached  before  (he  House 
of  Commons ;  and  was  a  a  diligent  Pastor, 
endeavouring,  both  in  the  church  and  out 
of  it,  to  promote  the  great  Chriatian 
duties  of  cnarity,  moderation,  and  bene- 
volence; the  recommendation  of  aducfap 
indeed,  was  seldom  omitted  in  any  of  hia 
sermons. 

W. 

WILLYAMS,  tha  Reverend  Cooper, 
A.M.  was  born  in  June,  1763,  we  be- 
lieve, at  Plaistow,  in  Essex.  Hia  fiuher. 
Captain  John  Willyams,  whose  only  Mm 
he  was,  at  his  death  in  1 779*  had  been  for 
■nany  years  the  oldest  Muter  and  Com- 
mander in  the  Navy;  and  was  bom  at 
Deal  in  Kent,  where  his  father ,XoiiiflK>- 
dore  Willyams  (a  younger  son  of  tnefkauly 
of  Willyams,  of  Carnanton,  in  Cuimiell)p 
then  reaided,  havine  married  a  eoheiitM 
of  Captain  Fox  of  that  town.  Mr.  W/i 
mother  is  yet  surviving  at  the  age  of  90 1 
the  last  cdieir  of  the  very  ancient  end 
well-allied  families  of  Dioetqr  and  Good- 
yer,  of  Worcestershire  and  Hereibidihire. 
whose  large  estates  by  the  misfbrtnnea  off 
the  last  century,  have  fallen  into  the  bends 
of  strangers.  Mr.  W.  was  edocated  «t 
Canterbury  school,  and  in  October  1780, 
was  entered  of  Emanuel  College,  Gun- 
bridge,  where  he  obtained  his  d^reca  of 
A.B.  and  A.M. ;  and  about  1784,  took 
holy  orders,  and  engaged  in  a  curacr  in 
the  neighbourhood  m  Gloucester,  in  wnkii 
city  his  mother  then  resided.  Abont 
1791,  the  church  of  Canterbmy  pment- 
cd  htm  to  the  vicarage  uf  Ezniqg,  neer 
Newmaricct. 

In  1794,  his  adventunnu  spirit  in* 
duced  him  to  undertake  the  ch^Uncy  of 
the  ship  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervia  (i 


Eari  of  St.  Vincent),  in  hii  joint  com* 
dition  with  Sir  Charles  Grey  to  the  IrbC 
Indies,  of  wfdch  expedUkm,  be  puUiAod 
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•U  til*  nge  of  the  y^ow  hwtr,  htring 
Iraiied  a  lurge  portkm  of  hit  companions  in 
that  expedition,  perceptibly  deranged  hit 
temper,  and  probably  gave  an  occasional 
perverBion  te  his  intellect  during  his  two 
lait  years  of  increasing  bodily  suffering ; 
lor  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  disease, 
that  a  friendship  which  iTurough  life  had 
been  exerted  towards  him  with  the  purest 
and  most  disinterested  benevolence  of  ac- 
tion, as  well  as  of  wishes,  wax  viewed  dur- 
ing those  sorrowful  months  with  sus- 
picion and  misunderstanding.  So  much  it 
was  necessary  to  say,  lest  this  portrait 
should  appear  either  like  flatteiy*  or  like 
detraction.  More  perhaps  it  turould  be 
wroTig  to  say.  The  rest  may  well  ba 
buried  in  the  grave  that  coven  his  once- 
loTed  zemaini  I  • 


WOODHULL,  MidMel,  Esq.  Nofem- 
her  10,  at  his  seal  at  Thenfbnlj  Coanty 
of  Northampton,  aged  76. 

This  genueman  in  I7t9,  gratified  the 
public  with  the  earliest  English  tianslation 
of  the  nineteen  tragedies,  and  firagments 
of  Euripides ;  and  in  1804,  he  printed  an 
elegant  volume  of  poems  for  the  lue  of  his 
friends. 

He  was  educated  first  atTwyford,  Bock- 
inghamshire,  in  the  house  c^  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Cleaver,  along  with  his  two  sorta, 
the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  th« 
Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  he  then  repaived 
to  Winchester,  ana  finally  to  Brazen  Nose 
College,  Oxfisrd.  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his 
Bibliomania,  is  supposed  to  have  sketch- 
ed his  character  of  Orlando  firom  thk 
original. 
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